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That  upwards  of  18,000  of  this  Work  have  been  buc- 
cessivelj  called  for  by  the  Public,  is  perhaps  the  best 
guarantee  for  its  utility  as  a  Guide  to  Scottish  Travellers. 

The  Work  waa  originally  prepared  with  great  care  and 
accuracy,  and  in  the  subsequent  Editions,  no  pains  or 
expense  have  been  spared  to  add  to  and  improve  the 
original.  The  descriptions  of  Scenery  are  the  result  of 
actual  observation,  while  the  Historical  and  Statistical 
Notices  have  been  derived  from  works  of  the  highest 
authority.  It  is  proper  also  to  add,  that  the  Local 
Details  have  been  carefully  inspected  by  individuals  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  respective  localities. 

In  this,  the  present  New  EnitiON,  the  Work  has 
received  a  complete  revisal  and  remodelling,  so  as  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increasing  improvements  of  the  day. 
Many  new  and  interesting  objects  have  been  pointed  out, 
and  much  information  that  will  be  useful  to  the  Tourist 
has  been  added.  In  particular,  the  Railway  Routes  have 
been  given,  along  with  the  great  leading  Tours  by  the 
common  roads. 

Such  is  the  prevailing  taste  for  scientific  pursuits,  that 
many  Tourists  now  blend  the  love  of  Natural   Scenery 
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with  a  devotion  to  Natural  Science;  for  such,  numerous 
notices  of  the  Geology,  Botany,  and  Natural  History,  of 
the  various  districts,  have  been  interspersed  throughout 
this  Edition;  and  a  Geological  Map,  pointing  out  the 
great  leading  formations,  will  be  found  among  the  Illus- 
trations. 

The  present  Edition  is  also  embellished  with  very  nume- 
rous Engravings,  illustrative  of  the  Cities  and  Towns  — 
Seats  of  Nobility  and  Gentry — Lake  Scenery — and  Anti- 
quities of  Scotland,  &c. ;  together  with  carefully  prepared 
Maps  and  Routes  of  the  different  Tours  described  in  the 
Work. 

Travelling  now,  in  every  direction,  is  so  completely 
mixed  up  with  transit  by  rail,  as  to  induce  us  to  give 
Plans  of  all  the  Scottish  Railways.  For  the  authorities 
of  these  very  valuable  additiohs,  we  are  indebted  chi^y 
to  the  talented  Engineers  of  the  respective  lines. 


Edinburgh,  3,  St.  James'  Square. 
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SCOTTISH    TOURIST. 


SCOTLAND. 

Caledonia  im  tiie  andent  name  of  the  oountry,  the  natives 
of  which  were  uaqnestionably  of  Celtic^  origin,  and  desoendaats  of 
Gaolic  aborigines,  who,  at  yarions  times,  assumed  or  appeared  under 
mw  names ;  and  it  is  also  traditionally  true,  tiiat  the  Caledonians, 
who  fought  Agricola,  were  the  descendants  of  Gaulic  settlers.  The 
Ficts  of  subsequent  ages  were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians ;  and  the  Scots,  a  colony  from  Ireland,  about  the  sixth  cen- 
tuiy,  from  whom  the  country  afterwards  took  its  naine,  were  in 
all  likelihood  of  the  same  origin.  Thus,  it  may  be  presumed,  Gaul 
gave  inhabitants  to  the  united  kingdom. 

STATISTICS. 

Scotland,  the  northern  division  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  is 
surrounded  by  the  sea  on  all  sides,  except  on  the  south,  in  which 
direction  it  is  separated  &om  England,  partly  by  the  river  Tweed 
and  other  streams,  and  partly  by  an  imaginary  line  running  along 
tiie  high  grounds  in  the  Cheviot  range  of  mountains.  (See  Map  at 
the  end  of  the  volume).  It  is  situated  between  54°  41'  and  58°  41'  of 
north  latitude ;  and  between  1°  43'  and  5°  38'  of  longitude  west  &om 
Greenwich.  From  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  the  most  southern  point,  to 
Dnnnet  Head,  its  most  northerly,  Scotland  measures  280  miles ;  while 
its  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  varies  firom  147  to  36  miles.  Including 
its  dependant  islands,  however,  it  extends  to  60°  49^  north  latitude, 
and  to  8°  55'  west  longitude,  and  is  computed  to  occupy  an  area 
of  about  29,500  square  miles  of  land,  and  nearly  560  square  miles 
of  fresh-water  lakes ;  indeed,  arms  of  the  sea,  lochs,  and  friths,  so 
interweave  the  counfay,  that  there  is  hardly  to  be  found,  in  Scotland, 
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2  THE   SCOTTISH   TOURIST. 

any  place  at  a  greater  distance  than  forty  miles  from  water  can 
and  all  round,  the  outline  on  the  sea  coast  is  very  irregulpr.  Of 
inland  seas,  or  friths  as  they  are  called,  the  most  considerable  ai 
Friths  of  Forth,  Tay,  and  the  Moray  Frith,  on  the  east ;  the  Fr 
Clyde,  and  the  Bays  of  Glenluce  and  Wigton,  on  the  west.  Be 
the  northern  and  north-western  coast  are  indented  with  loc) 
arms  of  the  sea,  in  all  directions. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  varied  and  unequal.  In  that  p< 
of  it  usually  termed  the  Lowlands,  the  hills  are  of  moderate  hi 
while  in  the  Highlcmds,  or  ^at  division  which  is  separated  b 
Grampians  from  the  more  southerly  parts,  every  variety  of  mou 
scenery  is  to  be  found,  much  of  which  is  inaccessible.  The  Grran 
mountains  extend  from  sea  to  sea,  with  a  breadth  of  from  foi 
sixty  miles,  and  among  them  is  found  the  most  elevated  lai 
Britain.  Bennevis,  in  Inverness-shire,  rises  to  the  height  of 
feet ;  Benmacdui,  in  Aberdeenshire,  to  4418 ;  Benlawers,  in  Pi 
shire,  to  4015 ;  and  Caimgorum,  in  Inverness-shire,  to  4095' 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Parallel  to  the  Grampian  range,  oi 
southward,  is  a  lower  chain  of  hills,  called  the  Sidlaw,  Ochil, 
Campsie  Hills,  and  between  these  two  lines  lies  the  fertile  vallt 
Strathmore.  In  the  Lowland  division,  Heaftfell,  in  Dumfiies-si 
and  Lowthers,  in  Lanarkshire,  rise  upwards  of  3000  feet  above 
level  of  the  sea;  and  the  land  round  the  village  of  Leadhills 
Lanarkshire,  at  the  height  of  2000  feet,  is  the  highest  grouno 
habited  in  Scotland.  An  elevation  of  600  feet  above  the  level  of 
sea  seems  nearly  the  limit  of  profitable  tillage,  though  in  Aberdi 
shire  the  plough  sometimes  reaches  to  an  elevation  of  1300  feet. 

RivEKS.— T^e  chief  riv^s  in  Scotland  are,  the  Forth,  the  Tw 
the  Clyde,  the  Tay,  and  the  Spey.  The  Forth  rises  on  the  s( 
side  of  Benlomond,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  running  from  west  to  i 
discharges  itself  into  that  frith,  or  arm  of  the  German  Ooean,  wl 
goes  by  its  name.  The  Tweed  haa  its  source  in  Tweedsmuir,  x 
the  point  where  the  counties  of  Peebles,  Dumfries,  and  Im 
meet*  It  issues  from  the  same  mountain  with  the  Clyde  and  Azu 
It  takes  a  course  nearly  north-east,  till  it  reaches  the  royal  bu 
of  Peebles,  where,  turning  nearly  east,  its  stream  is  angmented 
the  Ettrick,  near  Selkirk— the  Gala,  below  Galashiels— the  Leai 
a  little  above  Old  Melrose — and  the  Teviot  at  Kelfio.  A  few  m 
below  thi9  it  forms  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scotb 
until  it  falls  into  the  German  Ocean,  at  the  town  of  Berwick-QIi 
Tweed.    The  Clyde,  issuing  from  the  same  mountain  as  the  Tw 
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the  Amifui,  and  dividing  th^  county  of  Lanaxk  through  its 
Of  3e  leng^,  M\b  into*  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  opposite  to  the  district 
?  arj^^J^llfi^^^i  named  C!owal,  and  the  island  of  Bute ;  next  to  the 
YnW*  ^  ^  ^^  largest  rirer  in  Scotland,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels 
ggg^onsiderable  tonnage  as  far  up  as  Glasgow.    The  Tay  poors  into 
ocean  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  any  other  river  in  Britain, 
in  Breadalbane,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorn,  in  Argyllshire,  and 
named  the  Fillan.   About  ten  miles  £rom  its  source  it  diffuses 
into  Loch  Dochart;  henoe  the  name  of  Glendochart,  given  to 
]i)eaatifiil  vale  through  which  it  runs.    At  the  eastern  extremity 
this  valley  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Lochy,  and  shortly  after 
1^  I  united  stream  is  lost  in  Loch  Tay.    Aboiit  two  miles  after  leav- 
r^  S  this  lake,  it  is  joined  by  tiie  Lyon,  and  at  Logierait  by  the  united 
leams  of  ibe  Garry  and  ihe  Tmmnel,  almost  its  rival  in  size.   Here 
turns  southward,  and  receiving  various  other  streams  in  its  course, 
advances  to  Perth,  and  onward  to  Dundee,  where  it  soon  after 
j',|  ingles  with  the  arm  of  the  German  Ocean  to  wMch  it  gives  its 
ime.    The  Spey  is  the  most  rapid  river  in  Scotland.    It  rises  in 
denoch,  in  Inverness-shire,  and  a  few  miles  from  its  source  spreads 
into  a  small  lake;  thence  resuming  its  course,  it  proceeds  with 
velocity  towards  the  east :  on  reaching  the  village  of  Rothes  its 
IB  northward,  and  falls  into  the  Moray  Frith  at  Garmouth. 
direct  length  is  about  ninety  miles ;  but,  following  its  windings,  it 
estimated  at  120  miles.    It  flows  through  the  large  fir  woods  of 
iGlenmore  and  Strathspey;  and  large  quantities  of  timber  are  an- 
nually floated  on  its  waters  down  to  Garmouth.    Besides  these  rivers, 
nmnerooB  stroams  traverse  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  add  to 
(its  riches  by  their  aid  in  moving  machinery,  and  watering  its  soil. 
A    MiNBBAL  SpBiHas.  —  The  principal  watering  places  in  Scotland 
vte—MofcU,  DmnfriesHshire,  where  there  is  a  strong  sulphuretted^ 
liydzogen  spring,  add  a  chalybeate  at  Heartfell,  in  the  vicinity. 
I>wMane,  near  Stirling,  where  there  is  a  saline  spring.    Airtkne, 
J  near  Stirling,  a  saline  spring.     Pitcaithltf,  Bridge  of  Earn,  near 
Perth,  a  saline  spring.     Irmerleitheny  near  Peebles,  a  saline  spring. 
Fteor^t  Bridge,  near  Dollar,  saline.    8t,  Bema/rd's,  near  Edinburgh, 
%  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    Sirath^fer,  near  Dingwall,  Ross-shire, 
a  Strang  snlphoretted  hydrogen  spring. 

LuuBS. — ^The  chief  lakes  of  Scotland  are,  Loch  Lomond,  in  Dum- 
WUmshire ;  Loch  Awe,  in  Argyllshire ;  Loch  Tay,  Lodi  Katrine, 
Uch  Earn,  in  Perthshire  ;  Loch  Ness,  in  Inverness-shire  ;  and 
Uchkren,  in  Kinross-shire,  the  latter,  celebrated  for  the  fine  trout 
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it  produces,  and  abo  on  aooount  of  the  castle  on  one  of  its  islands, 
having  been  for  some  time  the  prison  of  Queen  Mary. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Scotland,  compared  with  that  of  the 
finest  parts  of  England,  is  later,  and  com,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
common  to  both  divisions  of  the  island,  in  general,  reach  maturitj 
much  sooner  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  The  annual  mean  tem- 
perature is  between  45°  and  47°  Fahr. ;  the  average  fall  of  lain 
about  thirty-one  inches,  though  the  difference  between  the  east  and 
west  coasts  has  been  estimated  at  one-fifth  more  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former.  The  number  of  days,  on  the  west  coast,  on  which 
no  rain  falls,  has  been  estimated  at  160,  while  on  the  east  coast, 
230  have  been  given  as  the  average.  The  winds  which  generally 
prevail,  are  westerly  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  easterly 
gales,  chiefly  in  spring  and  the  early  part  of  summer,  for  about  one- 
third. 

Agriculture. — That  part  of  Scotland,  chiefly  cultivated,  lies  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  shores  of  the  sea,  and  the  heaviest  crops 
are  procured  from  the  valleys  or  aUuvial  lands  called  Ca/rses.  In 
some  of  these,  as  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  the  land  lets  high  in 
proportion  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Of  the  computed  area  of 
Scotland,  amounting  to  18,944,000  EngHsh  acres,  exclusive  of  lakes, 
little  more  than  a  fourth,  or  5,000,000  of  acres,  are  regularly  or 
occasionally  cultivated ;  but  about  two-thirdfi  even  of  this  is  em- 
ployed in  grazing,  in  raising  crops  for  live  stock,  or  under  fallow. 
The  remainder,  about  14,000,000  of  acres,  deducting  about  1,000,100 
acres  as  the  estimated  extent  of  the  natural  and  plant  wood,  is  only 
adapted  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep.  The  smallest  proportion  of 
cultivated  land  is  in  the  counties  of  Selkirk,  Sutherland,  and  Orkney, 
Averaging  only  about  six  acres  in  the  hundred ;  the  greatest  is  in  the 
counties  of  East,  West,  and  Mid-Lothian,  together  with  Berwick- 
shire and  Boxburghshire.  Including  mines  and  fisheries,  the  medium 
rent  of  the  land  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  5s.  per  acre. 

Minerals. — The  mineral  productions  of  Scotland  are  numerous 
and  valuable.  The  great  coal  field,  stretching  across  the  country 
in  a  diagonal  line,  from  west  to  east,  or  firom  the  Frith  of  Clyde 
at  Dumbarton  to  St.  Andrew's  in  Fife,  and  Haddington  in  East 
Lothian,  is  about  ninety-eight  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadlh 
of  thirty-three  miles,  and  estimated  to  extend  over  600,000  acres. 
Coal  has  also  been  found  in  the  county  of  Sutherland  in  the  north, 
and  in  Dumfries-shire  and  Roxburghshire  in  the  south,  bat  it  has 
not  been  worked  to  any  extent.    Lime  is  very  generally  difiTused 
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over  the  country,  and  is  wrought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
eoUieiies  and  in  other  districts.  It  .is  extensiyelj  used  for  the 
lunelioration  of  the  hmd.  Iron  is  also  found  yerj  generally  in  the 
ooal  districts,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  and  is  wrought  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  though  some  is  still  imported  firom  Wales.  Lead 
occurs  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  is  wrought  to  a  great  extent 
at  Leadhills  and  Wanlockhead,  in  the  county  of  Dumfries.  Marble 
is  found  in  the  Hebrides,  Argyllshire,  and  Sutherland ;  granke  and 
other  primitiye  rocks,  within  the  limits  of  the  Grampians ;  and 
sand-stone  generally  throughout  the  country.  Oreenstone  and  other 
kinds  are  to  be  had  in  abundance  every  where.  The  fine  firee- 
stone,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  in  the  New 
Town  of  Edinburgh,  is  chiefly  taken  &om  Craigleith  and  Hailes 
quarries,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  dty.  Plumbcbgo  is  found 
in  DumMes-shire ;  and  roofing-dateSy  of  the  best  quality,  in  Argyll- 
shire,  Perthshire,  and  Peebles-shire. 

The  Domestic  Animals,  common  to  Scotland,  are  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  those 
in  a  wild  state  (some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  districts), 
may  be  mentioned  the  roe,  the  red-deer,  and  the  hare,  common 
and  alpine;  the  rabbit,  the  otter,  the  seal,  the  badger,  and  the 
fox;  besides  minor  species,  such  as  the  squirrel,  the  weasel,  the 
ermine,  the  martin,  the  hedgehog,  the  mole,  and  the  brown  and 
black  rat.  The  wolf  and  the  beaver  formerly  existed,  but  the 
former  has  not  been  known  in  Scotland  since  1680,  nor  the  latter 
since  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  lofty  rocky  districts,  are  found 
the  golden  eagle  and  other  birds  of  prey ;  the  ptarmigan  is  found 
on  the  highest  mountains ;  the  capercailzie  existed  in  the  fir  woods 
till  the  year  1745,  and  attempts  are  now  making  in  Perthshire  to 
introduce  it  again.  All  kinds  of  moor-game,  partridges,  and  water- 
fowl, are  abundant,  and  the  pheasant  is  now  naturalized  and  plenti- 
6il  in  the  low  country. 

FiSHBBiES. — ^The  fisheries  form  an  imp<»rtant  part  of  the  pro- 
ductive labour  of  Scotland.  The  salmon  fisheries,  particularly,  are 
of  great  importance.  Immense  quantities  of  salmon,  both  fresh  and 
pickled,  are  exported  to  the  London  market.  The  herring  fishery, 
formerly  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  Dutch,  has  greatiy  increased  of 
late  years,  and  firom  the  encouragement  given  to  it  by  Government, 
has  now  become  a  source  of  wealth  to  this  country.  The  fishery 
of  cod,  ling,  &c.,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  white-fishery, 
from  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  fine  fish  round  the  north  and 
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west  coasts  of  Scotland,  promises,  when  full  advantage  shall  be 
taken  of  it,  amply  to  make  up  for  any  deficiency  under  which  the 
country  labours  in  point  of  soil  and  climate. 

Mamuf^ctuubs. — The  manufactures  of  Scotland,  chiefly  in  cotton 
and  linen,  are  of  vast  extent,  and  employ  an  immense  number  of 
people.  The  numerous  waterfalls,  and  the  abundance  of  cool,  so 
essential  for  steam-power,  have  giren  rise  to  large  mills,  both  for 
spinning  and  weaving;  these  compensate  in  a  great  measure  for 
the  raw  material  (of  cotton)  having  to  be  brought  firom  another 
hemisphere.  The  making  of  machinery,  of  every  description,  is  an 
important  article  of  manufacture ;  and  the  smelting  and  casting  of 
iron  is  carried  on  to  a  prodigious  extent  in  all  its  brandies. 

CoMMEBOE. — ^The  commerce  of  Scotland  is  extensive  and  increaa- 
ing.  Besides  its  interoourse  wiih  Ireland — a  coasting-trade  with 
England — and  an  extensive  land-trade,  by  means  of  excellent  roads 
and  railways — ^which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  afterwards 
under  theiar  proper  diBtriots.  The  ports  on  the.  eastern  coasts  carry 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
The  western  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  tarades  to  a  very  great  extent 
with  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  enterprise  of  Scottish 
merchants,  has  found  an  outlet  for  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
in  China,  India,  South  America,  and  Australasia. 

Revenue.  —  The  revenue  of  Scotland  has  been  progressive  for 
many  years,  and  contributes  its  full  share  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.  At  the  time  of  the  Union  with  England,  the  revenue  of 
Scotland  was  only  £110,696 ;  in  1786  it  had  increased  to  upwards 
of  a  miUion ;  in  1813  it  was  £4,204,000;  in  1840,  £5,254,624;  and, 
in  1848,  £5,916,98a 

Politically,  Scotland  is  divided  into  thirty-three  counties  or 
shires.  Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  each  county  sends  a  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  with  the  exception  of  Elgin  and  Nairn, 
which  jointly  return  one  member,  Ross  and  Cromarty  (me,  and 
Clackmannan  and  Kinross  one ;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  send  two 
members  each;  Aberdeen,  Paisley,  Dundee, *Greenoek,  and  Perth, 
respectively  return  one  representative.  The  other  towns  and  burghs, 
which  are  constituted  either  by  Royal  Chaarter  or  by  the  Reform  Act, 
are  classed  into  fourteen  districts— four  or  five  burghs  or  towns  oam< 
bining  in  the  election  of  a  member.  For  the  counties  there  are 
returned  thirty  members;  for  the  burghs  twenty-three-^making, 
altogether,  fifty-three  Scottish  representatives  in  the  House  of  Com- 
HKms.    Formerly  the  number  was  limited  to  forty-five.    The  peers 
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of  Scotland  elect  sizteeir  of  their  own  namber,  to  represent  them 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  An  election  iakoB  place  for  every  new 
Ftrliament. 


View  if  Victoria  Hall,  m  which  the  Meeting$  ofHia  General  Assembly  of  the 
Established' Cfiureh  0/ Scotland  are  hdd  annually, 
EocLBSiAsncALLT,  Scotlond  is  divided  into  1023  parishes,  in- 
dndingthose  gruo<ui«a«ra  parishes,  instituted  down  to  1836,  the  cure 
of  which  is  served  by  resident  clergymen  with  stipends,  averaging, 
in  the  oonntry  parishes,  about  £200  a-year,  and  in  towns  firom 
£300  to  £500.  Each  parish  has,  besides,  a  parish-school,  under  the 
npermtendenoe  of  the  Presbytery — an  institution  which  has  proved 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  this  portion  of  the  empire,  from  the 
•bnost  universal  diffusion  of  the  necessary  branches  of  education. 
The  church  government  is  vested  in  Kirk-sessions,  Presbyteries, 
8jnod8,  and  the  General  Assembly.  The  poor  are  supported,  with 
few  exceptions,  by  voluntary  contributions ;  and  although  there  are 
poor  laws  in  Scotland,    yet  poor-rates,  which  in  England  are  so 
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opprefisive,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  unknown.  The  General 
Assembly  Hall  was  erected  partly  by  Government,  and  partly  oat 
of  the  fimds  of  the  Established  Church,  and  forms  a  yeiy  imposing 
feature  from  all  points.  It  is  from  a  design  by  James  Gillespie 
Graham,  Esq.,  Architect. 

PreyiouB  to  1843,  the  dissenting  congregations,  of  all  denomina- 
tions, amounted  to  800,  but  in  that  year  a  separation  took  place 
in  the  Established  Church,  on  a  point  of  Church  Govemment,  and 
about  600  congregations  have  been  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Free  Eirk  of  Scotland. 

The  income  of  the  whole  dissenting  clergy,  may  average  from 
£100  to  £150  each  per  annum. 

UiravEBSiTiES. — These  are,  St.  Andrews,  Fife,  founded  by  the 
Pope,  in  1413,  consisting  of  two  Colleges;  Glasgow,  founded  in 
1450 ;  Aberdeen,  King's  College,  founded  in  1494 ;  Marischal  College 
in  1593;  Edinbui^irh,  founded  in  1582.     . 

The  total  number  of  students,  attending  these  Universities,  k 
about  2470. 

Administiiation  of  Justice. — The  administration  of  justice  in 
Scotland,  in  civil  causes,  previous  to  1532,  was  intrusted  to  an 
ambulatory  conmiittee  of  Parliament,  who  assumed  l^e  title  of  Lords 
of  Council  and  Session.  At  that  period,  however,  regular  Judges 
were  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  individuals  connected  with 
the  court,  erected  into  a  body,  corporate  by  James  V.,  under  the  title 
of  the  College  of  Justice,  The  members  of  the  College  of  Justice 
consist  not  only  of  the  Judges,  but  also  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, *  Writers  to  the  Signet,  Clerks  of  Session,  and  some  others. 
The  Supreme  Civil  Court,  at  its  original  constitution,  consisted  of 
fifteen  Judges,  but  this  constitution  has  been  modified  by  recent 
Acts  of  Parliament.  Two  Chambers  or  Divisions  have  been  formed 
of  equal  authority,  and  each  of  these  Divisions  have  separate 
court-rooms.  The  number  of  Judges  has  been,  by  a  recent  statute, 
reduced  to  thirteen,  in  place  of  fifteen.  The  Supreme  Criminal 
Court,  or  Court  of  Justiciary,  is  composed  of  a  President,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Justioe*Clerk,  and  five  other  Judges,  appointed  from 
the  Judges  in  the  Civil  Court.  A  court  for  the  trial,  by  jury, 
of  civil  causes,  was  established  in  1815,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Lord  Chief  Commissioner,  and  four  other  Judges.  These  are  also 
appointed  from  Judges  in  the  other  courts.     But  this  court  has 

*  An  advocate  corresponds  to  an  English  barrister,  a  writer  to  the  signet  to  an 
attorney. 
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be^  abolished,  and  the  right  of  jury  trial  merged  in  the  Court  of 
Session.  The  Court  of  Exchequer,  for  the  trial  of  cases  connected 
with  the  revenue,  was  composed  of  four  Judges  or  Barons;  hut,  as 
they  died  out,  their  number  was  reduced  to  two,  and  the  presiding 
Judge  called  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  duty  of  this  court,  how- 
ever, has  devolved  upon  one  of  the  thirteen  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  the  Exchequer  Court  abolished  as  a  separate  establish- 
ment. In  every  county,  too,  there  are  Sheriffs  and  other  inferior 
local  Judges. 

Population. — In  1707,  at  the  period  of  the  Union,  the  population 
of  Soothmd  did  not  exceed  1,050,000.  In  1755,  it  amounted  to 
1,265,380;  in  1831,  to  2,365,114;  in  1841,  to  2,628,957,  of  which 
1,246,427  were  males,  and  1,382,530  were  females.  During  the 
ten  years  previous  to  1820,  there  was  an  increase  of  sixteen  per 
cent.;  in  the  next  ten  years,  thirteen  per  cent.;  and  during  the 
last  ten  years,  eleven  per  cent.,  being  a  less  ratio  of  increase  than 
either  England  or  Ireland.  The  average  population,  per  square 
mile,  is  88*5.  The  lowest,  that  of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  is 
only  at  the  rate  of  3*1  per  square  mile ;  and  the  highest,  that  of 
Edinburghshire,  is  541  for  the  same  space.  The  population  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1831,  was  (including  the  suburbs  and  Leith)  162,403; 
that  of  Gk^w,  at  the  same  period,  202,426.  In  1841,  the  popu- 
lation of  these  two  cities  was  respectively,  Edinburgh  (exclusive  of 
Leith),  159,718;  Glasgow,  257,592.  Dundee,  which,  in  1831,  had  a 
popuktion  of  45,355,  in  1841  numbered  63,825;  Aberdeen,  62,900; 
and  Paisley,  at  the  same  time,  contained  60,963. 


EDINBURGH. 

Edinburoh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  near  the  centre  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  county  which  bears  its  name,  and  about 
400  miles  &om  London. 

Prior  to  the  year  1753,  the  city  was  of  but  very  circumscribed 
limits,  and  occupied  the  central  ridge  only  of  the  three  hills  over 
which  it  now  extends.  The  improvements  projected  about  that 
time  for  extending  the  city,  and  opening  communications  to  the 
grounds  on  the  north  and  south,  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
successive  magistracies,  with  a  spirit  proportioned  to  the  wants 
engendered  by  a  change  of  manners  and  an  influx  of  wealth.     The 
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city  has  been  extended  to  more  than  thrice  its  former  size ;  while 
its  local  sitaation,  the  taste  with  which  the  additional  streets  have 
been  laid  out,  and  the  architectural  skill  displayed  in  the  public 
buildings,  have  contributed  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  handsome 
and  picturesque  cities  in  Europe. 

The  city  is  built  upon  three  elevated  ridges,  extending  fipom 
east  to  west ;  the  central  one  is  terminated  on  the  west  by  a  rod^ 
precipice,  surmounted  by  the  Castle.  —  (See  Plate.)  —  From  the 
Castle,  the  High  Street  and  Canongate  descend  with  a  gentle 
declivity  to  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  which  terminates  this  part 
of  the  dty  on  the  east.  Across  the  valley  that  separates  the 
Old  from  the  New  Town,  the  North  Bridge  was  erected  in  1769; 
and  farther  west,  across  the  same  valley,  a  mound  of  earth,  chiefly 
formed  of  the  rubbish,  removed,  in  digging  the  foundations  of  newly 
erected  houses,  in.  1783,  forms  another  communication  between  the 
New  Town  and  the  Old.  Still  farther  west,  the  towns  are  connected 
by  the  Lothian  IftOad.  The  South  Bridge,  the  chief  communication 
with  the  southern  part  of  the  Old. Town,  runs  in  a  line  with  the 
North  Bridge,  and  was  finished  in  1788.  A  third  bridge,  called 
King  George  the  Fourth's  Bridge,  spanning  the  Cowgate,  nearly 
on  a  line  with  Bank  Street,  coimects  the  western  part  of  the  New 
Town  with  the  southern  districts ;  and  a  fourth  bridge,  over  which 
the  new  approach  is  carried  from  the  west  end  of  the  Lawnmarket 
to  the  country  westward,  along  the  south  side  of  the  Castle  Bank, 
forms  the  most  striMng  entrance  to  the  Old  Town.  Prior  to  the 
building  of  these  bridges,  the  only  communication  to  the  south  and 
north,  was  by  the  narrow  steep  lanes,  called  closes  and  wynds,  which 
descend  from  both  sides  of  the  High  Street. 

The  Castle  is  the  most  prominent  object  in  the  Old  Town.  It 
is  seen  for  many  miles  around,  and  is  separated  from  the  buildings 
of  the  street,  by  an  esplanade  of  about  350  feet  in  length,  and  300 
feet  in  breadth.  The  area  of  the  rock,  on  which  the  Castle  stands, 
measures  about  seveu  English  acres.  The  rock  itself,  composed  of 
basalt,  is  elevated  383  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
accessible  only  on  the  eastern  side,  all  the  others  being  nearly 
perpendicular.  The  Cas'tie  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  been  held 
as  a  fortress  from  the  earliest  times:  in  1093  it  was  besieged  by 
Donald  Bane,  brother  to  King  Malcolm,  and  in  the  same  year 
Queen  Margaret  died  in  it.  It  was  taken  by  the  English,  1296 — 
retaken  and  demolished  by  Randolph,  1313 — rebuilt  by  Edward  III. 
—surprised  by  William  Douglas,  1341— surprised  by  Albany  for 
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the  rescue  of  James  III^  1482 — taken  by  the  Regent  from  Queen 
Mary,  1673— by  Cromwell,  1650— and  by  WilUwn  III.,  in  1689. 
Tbe  h«iULmgs  ott  the:t(^  of  the  lobk  ore  occupied-  as  arsenals,  and 
oUieii^yfigl^enieDces  necessajy  for  the  garrison.  The  Scottish  Regalia 
tie  |||(4  .in  tibe  Castle — they  were  placed  there  in  1707*     It  was 


If 


sved  that  they  had  been  removed  to  England,  until  1818, 
'^"^i^J  Were  still  found  secure  in  an  oaken  chest  in  the  Crown 
;  Stliangers  are  shown  these  and  other  relics  of  antiquity ; 
.  ^Koom  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  gave  birth  to  her  only 
jiiiPbrwards  King  James  I.  of  England;  likewise  the  celebrated 
jjmiit'  artillery,  called  Mens  Meg,  fabricated  at  Mens,  in  Flanders. 
It  wntmsed  at  the  siege  of  Norham,  and  afterwards  burst,  in  firing 
a  mUB  to  the  Duke  of  Yoi^  on  his  Tisiting  the  Castle  in  1682, 
aad  -aeirer  since  repaired.  It  was  removed  after  this  period  to 
Loadoii,  and  exhibited  in  the  Tower ;  but  was  returned  to  Edinburgh 
lately,  and  is  now  mounted  on  an  elegant  carriage,  and  placed  on 
the  bomb  battery.  A  colossal  statue,  in  bronze,  of  the  late  Duke 
of  York,  in  the  robes  of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  is  placed  on  the 
esplanade  of  the  Castle,  the  likeness  of  which  is  good. 

St,  Qilet't  Church  stands  near  the  centre  of  tl\e  High  Street. 
It  tons  the  north  side  of  the  Parliament  Close,  so  called  from  the 
buildings  in  which  the  Scottish  Parliament  last  met  being  situate 
there.  These  buildings  having  been  much  improved,  are  occupied 
u  court-rooms  by  the  Supreme  Civil  and  Criminal  Courts.    In  the 
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buildings*  Sdjaoent,  are  the  valuable  libraries  of  the  Faculty  o 
Advocates  and  Writers  to  the  Signet;  both  of  these  are  worth] 
of  a  visit  &om  the  stranger.  The  County  Hall  lies  immediatelj 
to  the  west  of  St.  Gileses  Church.  The  Royal  Exchange  Buildings 
where  the  City  Courts  are  held,  stand  on  the  north  side  of  th( 
High  Street,  nearly  opposite  St.  Giles's  Church. 

The  University  stands  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  west  side  of  the 
South  Bridge,  forming  a  square,  with  a  quadrangle  in  the  centre, 
and  possessing  much  architectural  beauty. 


;-frR   rKKICK    JX'lNm'f  Jil 


At  the  north  end  of  the  North  Bridge  stands  the  Re^ster  Honse, 
a  large  and  handsome  building,  where  the  public  and  national 
records  are  kept.  Nearly  opposite  to  this  is  the  Theatre;  and  in 
a  line  with  the  front  of  this  building,  the  R^nt  Bridge  leads  by 
Waterloo  Place  to  the  Calton  Hill ;  also  upon  this  line  the  Inland 
Revenue  and  Post  Offices,  Jail,  &c.,  and  High  School  are  erected. 
On  the  Calton  Hill  stands  a  series  of  columns,  the  commencement 
of  a  National  Monument,  after  the  model  of  the  famous  Parthenon 
of  Athens.  Within  the  precincts  of  this  monument  is  Forrest's 
Statuary,  and  immediately  adjoining,  Short's  Observatory,  both  well 
worthy  the  notice  of  strangers.  A  column,  to  the  memory  of  Lord 
Nelson,  crowns  a  precipitous  crag  on  the  western  summit  of  the 
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hill.  A  little  to  the  north,  is  a  nionument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Professor  Playfair,  near  to  which  is  the  Observatory.  To  the 
westward,  on  the  brow  of  the  lull,  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Pro- 
fessor Dngald  Stewart;  and,  immediately  opposite  the  High  School, 
is  another  of  Bums,  on  the  spot.wherie  he  is  said  to  have  written 
his  poetic  address—"  Edina!!  Soojfeia's.  darling  seat." 

The  view  fiom  the  Galton  Hill  (See  Plate),  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Towns,  thjB  nQ^bonring'  sea;  aind  the  green  valleys  and  blue 
hills  of  the  oountiiy:  oroimd,  is  unrivalled,  both  &r  variety  and 
picturesque  beauty*  The  view  of  the  Eife.  shores,  to'  the  north, 
has  j&equently  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  and 
the  view  of  Aihens,  irom  the  ^gean  Sea,  has  recalled  to  many 
travellers  the  inly- of  Edinbuigh,  as  seen  from  the  Frith  of  Forth.* 

The  high^  portion  of  tie 'New  Town  £>rms  a  regular  parallel- 
ogram, with  stra^ht  streets  crossing  each  otlier  at  right  angles. 

Prince's  Street  (See  Plate)  extends- fr6m  the  Register  Office -west- 
wards. Opposite  Stl  David^s  Street  is  a  splendid  gothic  monument, 
erected  to  Ihe  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  On  the  Mound,  to 
the  westwaid,  is  the  Boyal  Institution^  a  Grecian  building,  with  a 
statue  of  her  Migesty,  Que^i  Victoria,  on  the  summit. 

George  Street^  the  centr^  pilraller  street  of  Uje  New  Town,  con- 
tains fine  statues  of*  George  FV.  and  William  Pitt,  by  Chantrey, 
and  is  terminated  by  two  handsome  squariBS.  The  eastern,  or 
St.  Andrew's  Square,  is  decorated  with  a  column  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  in  imitation^of  Trajan's  column  at  Rome ; 
on  the  east  side  of  the  square,  in  fioht  of  the  Royal  Bank,  is  an 
equestrian  statue  to  the  memory  of  John  TV.,  Earl  of  Hopetoun. 
Charlotte  Square  terminates  it  to  the  west,  in  which  is  St.  George's 
Church.  In  George  Street,  north-west  of  St.  Andrew's  Square, 
stands  St.  Andrew's  Church,  opposite  which  is  the  Commercial 
Bcmk  (See  Plate.)  The  Assembly  Rooms  and  Music  Hall  are  on 
the  same  side,  a  little  further  io  the  west. 

Queen  Street,  with  its  fine  gardens  in  front,  is  the  third  parallel 
street.  To  the  east  is  the  Physician's  Hall,  adorned  with  a  portico, 
supporting  sculptured  statues  of  Esculapius,  Hippocrates,  and  Hygeia. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  New  Town  conmiences  at  Abercromby 
Place  and  Heriot  Row.  To  the  west  is  Moray  Place,  AinsKe  Place, 
Royal  Circus,  and  other  stately  streets.  The  Dean  Bridge,  with  its 
elegant  and  lofty  arches,  here  spans  the  Water  of  Leith,  and  forms 

*  It  iB  worthy  of  remark,  that  Barker  took  the  first  idea  of  a  panorama,  from  per- 
ambaUting  the  Calton  HiU. 
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a  meatiB  of  oommiinicatioB  with  the  suburbs  of  Stockbridge  and 
Baebum  Place.  St  Bernard's  Well,  with  its  temple,  heire  also 
forms  a  piotaresque  feature  in  the  landscape,  while  the  view  from 
the  higher  grounds  of  the  north  part  of  the  city,  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  is  yery  beautifuL 

To  the  east  of  Queen  Street,  York  Place  and  Picardy  Place 
lead  to  Leith  Walk,  while  Broughton  Street  stretches  northwards, 
and  leads  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  on  the  right,  and  Ganonnulls 
on^  the  left^  and  from  thence  by  Inverleith  Row  to  the  Experimental 
and  Botanic  Gardens.  The  road  then  extends  to  Trinity  Chain 
Pier. 

SrATisTics. — The  dty  is  at  least  seven  miles  in  drcamference, 
its  length  and  breadth  being  nearly  equal  At  the  Union,  the 
population  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  only  amounted  to  35,000.  In 
1841,  the  population  of  Edinburgh  and  suburbs,  exdusiye  of  Leith, 
was  159,718.  The  climate  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  considered 
eminently  salubrious.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  is 
only  3°  below  that  of  London;  the  winters  are,  on  the  whole, 
milder  than  in  England,  while  the  summer  heat  is  less  intense. 
Much  less  rain  falls  here  than  upon  the  western  coast.  An  incon- 
venience is  felt  from  the  exposure  of  the  city  to  high  westerly 
winds,  which,  after  sweeping  along  a  plain  of  more  than  fourteen 
miles  in  extent,  are  opposed  by  the  lofty  rock  of  the  Castle,  and 
being  then  divided  into  two  currents,  hurry  along  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  city,  and  rage  with  considerable  fury.  These 
winds,  however,  are  held  to  contribute  much  to  the  health  of  the 
city,  by  ventilating  the  narrow  closes  and  alleys. 

The  city  possesses  excellent  markets,  whidi  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  butcher  meat,  fish,  poultry,  game,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
Coal  is  the  only  fuel  used,  and  being  obtained  from  pits  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Union  Canal,  its  price 
is  moderate;  about  300,000  tons  are  annually  conveyed  to  Edin< 
buigh  and  Leith.  The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  good 
spring  water,  conveyed  in  pipes  from  the  elevated  grounds  of 
Comiston,  Swanston,  Greencraig,  and  Crawley,  respectively  three, 
four,  five,  and  seven  miles  south-west  of  the  city.  The  pavement 
of  the  streets  is  of  the  most  durable  material — ^whinstone,  cut  into 
blocks ;  but  many  of  the  streets  have  lately  been  Macadamized, 
The  city  is  lighted  with  gas  and  the  police  regulations  are  very 
,  efficient. 

Edinburgh  is  the  metropolis  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
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island ;  and  beii^  the  seat  of  the  Sapreme  Courta  of  Justice  and 
of  a  floorislung  Umversity,  with  many  other  seminaries  of  educa- 
tion, "both  for  boys  and  girls^  ^e  tone  of  its  society  is  of  a  superior 
cast  Of  late  years,  many  English  fiunilies  have  chosen  Edinburgh 
for  their  plaee  of  residence ;  and  many  Scotsmen,  who  have  acquired 
wealth  abroad,  are  allured  to  it  by  hereditary  veneration  for  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  their  ooontry.  There  being  no  manu&ctnres 
of  any  considerable  extent,  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
consists  ef  working  mechanics,  who  are  generally  of  a  decent 
character.  There  are,  howeyer,  a  great  proportion  of  yery  desti- 
tute poor,  a  number  of  whom  ace  natiyes  of  Irdand.  The  printing 
and  pnblishing  trade,  and  the  various  branches  of  art  connected 
therewith,  are  earned  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  Edinburgh  than 
in  any  other  place  except  London. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGa 


HOLYROOO  PAUA&E- 


PiUaee  cf  flo^yroo^l.— This  ancient  abode  of  royalty  is  situate  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Canongate,  and  occupies  the  site  of  an  abbey, 
which  was  founded  by  David  L  in  1128,  and  was  one  of  the  richest 
religiaus  establishments  in  Scotland.  In  the  chapel  were  deposited 
the  remains  of  David  IL,  James  II.,  Prince  Arthur,  third  son  of 
James  IV.,  James  V.,  Magdalen  his  Queen,  Arthur,  second  son  of 
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James  V .,  and  Henry  Damlej.  The  ruins  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Chapel  Royal  are  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  contains  a  fine  monument 
of  Parian  marble,  of  most  exquisite  workmanship,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Belhaven,  chamberlain  to  Charles  I.,  and  another, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Earl  of  Sutherland  and  his  Countess,  &c. 

The  Palace  (of  which  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  hereditary  keeper) 
was  oommenoed  by  James  Y.,  and  completed,  in  its  present  form, 
by  Charles  H.  The  picture  gallery,  which  is  156  feet  long  by  27i 
wide,  and  20  feet  high,  contains  the  portraits  of  the  Scottish 
monaichs;  but  the  earlier  ones  may  be  considered  fanciful.  In 
this  gallery  the  Scottish  Peerage  assemble  to  elect  their  representar- 
tiyes  in  Parliament.  In  the  Palace  axe  preserved  the  original 
apartments,  with  their  furniture  and  several  relics  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary,  with  other  curiosities,  which  are  pointed  out  to  stran- 
gers visiting  the  Palace.  In  1822,  when  George  IV.  visited  Scot- 
land, apartmentis  in  the  Palace  were  fitted  up  for  his  use;  and 
though  he  chose  Dalkeith  Palace  for  the  place  of  his  residence,  a 
levee,  drawing-room,  and  meetings  of  the  privy  council,  were  held 
he^e.  The  different  apartments  in  the  Palace  and  Chapel  are  shown 
to  strangers  by  the  domestics. 

The  Parliament  House. — Here  the  Scottish  Parliament  held  its 
sittings,  and  since  the  Union,  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Justice.  The  original  building  was  commenced  in  1632, 
and  completed  in  1640,  at  an  expense  of  £11,600  sterling ;  but  the 
whole  of  its  front  was  faced  up  and  covered  in  1807,  by  an  open 
arcade,  in  the  Grecian  style.  The  great  haU,  122  feet  in  length 
by  49  in  breadth,  where  the  Parliament  met,  still  remains ;  and 
its  noble  roof,  which  is  of  oak,  arched  and  finished  in  the  Norman 
style,  if  much  admired.  In  this  hall  are  statues  of  the  late  Lord 
Melville,  Presidents  ELair  and  Forbes,  with  Lord  Chief  Boron 
Dundas.  Another  portion  of  the  building  contains  the  court-room 
and  apartments  for  the  business  of  the  Exchequer,  and  additional 
buildings  have  been  lately  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary.  In  front  of  the  building  is  a  very  fine 
equestrian  statue  of  Charles  H.,  raised  in  that  monarch's  reign  by 
the  Town-Council.  Connected  with  the  Parliament  HouBe  is  a 
modem  erection,  containing  the  splendid  libraries  belonging  to  the 
Facully  of  Advocates  and  Writers  to  tiie  Signet,  the  ceiling  of 
which  last  establishment  is  from  the  pencil  of  the  late  celebrated 
Stodart,  RA. 

The  University,  erected  by  James  YL  in  1582^  and  opened  tha 
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following  year,  was  originallj  a  mean  building  ;  but  in  1785,  a 
subscription  was  set  on  foot,  for  erecting  a  new  structure,  upon  a 
plan  prepared  by  Adam,  the  celebrated  architect.  A  large  sum 
was  obtained,  and  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  College  laid 
ra  1789;  but  the  funds  being  speedily  exhausted  in  the  under- 
taking, it  was  necessarily  stopped  until  1815,  when  an  annual 
grant,  &r  ten  years,  of  £10,00Q,  for  completing  it  was  obtained 
from  Parliament.  The  libraiy  is  magnificent,  and  the  collection 
of  books  and  pictures  eztensive.  The  suite  of  apartments  fitted 
up  for  the  Museum  is  superb,  the  specimens  themselves  being  of 
great  value,  and  forming  an  object  of  interest  to  strangers.  Its  col- 
lection, in  ornithology,  is  perhaps  the  first  in  Europ^.  Admission 
is  obtained  for  one  shilling. 

Surgeons'  Hall,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  University,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  is  an  elegant  building,  of  the  Grecian 
Doric  order,  designed  by  PlayfWir.  Its  Museum  is  extremely  valu- 
able and  rich  in  surgical  and  morbid  preparations.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  three  days  in  the  week. 

Botanic  Garden.  —  Connected  with  the  University  is  the  Botanic 
Garden,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  a  little  to  the  northward  of 
the  village  of  Canonmills.  It  consists  of  twelve  acres  of  ground, 
and  contains  a  very  extensive  collection  of  plants.  It  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University.  The  public 
is  fireely  admitted  to  the  garden  daily,  and  every  Saturday  to  the 
magnificent  hothouses  and  conservatories. 

Experimental  OcMrden^  the  property  of  the  Caledonian  Hortioul- 
tural  Socie^,  is  in  extent  about  eight  acres,  and  open  to  t^metn- 
bers  of  the  Society  and  their  friends.  Both  these  gardens  are 
contiguous,  and  are  weU  worthy  of  a  visit. 

High  School. — The  principal  Giummar  School  of  Edinburgh  was 
established  in  1578,  in  a  building  near  the  Hoyal  Infirmary ;  but 
the  situation,  owing  to  the  extensi6n  of  the  city  to  the  north,  having 
become  far  from  central,  a  new  and  very  splendid  building  has 
been  erected,  from  a  design  by  T.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  architect,  on  the 
Calton  Hill,  a  little  beyond  the  Prison  and  Bridewell. 

The  Edinfmrgh  Academy,  which  stands  to  the  north  of  the  Royal 
Circus,  is  also  a  handsome  building,  after  a  design  of  WiUiam  Bum, 
Esq.     It  was  opened  in  1824. 

The  Physician* 8  Hall,  a  fine  building  by  Hamilton,  with  a  pro- 
jecting portico,  which  supports  the  statues  of  Esculapius  and  Hippo- 
crates, and  is  surmounted  by  an  elegantly  sculptured  one  of  Hygeia. 
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Lawnm ARKET,  St.  Giles'  ChuecH;  Oounty  Hall,  High  Street,  &c. 


St,  Giles's  Churchf  already  mentioned,  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  High  Street,  is  an  ancient  Gothic  edifice,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  remarkable  for  its  square  tower,  from  which  ascend 
four  arches,  intersecting  each  other  in  the  form  of  an  imperial 
crown,  and  surmounted  by  a  spire,  rising  to  the  elevation  of  161 
feet.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  church  is  uncertain.  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  David  11.  in  1359.  It  was  erected 
into  a  collegiate  church  by  James  III.,  and  after  the  Reformation, 
was  divided  into  four  places  of  worship.  At  present  it  is  occupied 
by  three  congregations,  the  High  Church,  Old  Church,  and  the 
New  North  Church,  In  this  church  the  Regent  Murray,  who 
zealously  promoted  the  Reformation,  and  Napier  of  Merchiston,  the 
inventor  of  logarithms,  are  interred.  Within  its  walls  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  sworn  to  and  subscribed,  13th  October, 
1643.  Previous  to  1817,  all  the  spaces  between  the  buttresses  of 
this  church  were  occupied  by  small  shops,  called  the  Krames  ;  these 
have  now  been  cleared  away,  and  the  walls  of  the  church  have 
been  repaired  and  renewed.  One  of  the  old  churches  was  converted 
into  a  hall,  for  the  General  Assembly,  but  was  found  to  be  unfit  for 
the  purpose. 
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tRos  chtjuch; 

The  Tr<m  C?mrch,  also  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street,  is 
placed  in  the  area  at  the  meeting  of  the  South  and  North  Bridge 
Streets.  The  old  wooden  spire  hating  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1824, 
a  new  one  was  erected  in  1828,  aiPter  a  design  by  Messrs.  Dicksons. 

St.  Georges  Chwrch  stands  on  the  west  side  of  Charlotte  Square, 
and  forms  the  terminating  object  of  George's  Street,  from  which  it  is 
seen  along  its  whole  length.  The  front  to  the  square  is  112  feet, 
and  consists  of  a  portico  or  vestibule,  with  four  columns,  and  two 
pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  35  feet  high,  eleyated  on  a  flight  of  steps, 
68  feet  in  width.  Behind  the  portico  is  raised  a  dome,  upon  a  base- 
ment of  48  feet  square,  above  which  is  a  circular  row  of  columns  with 
their  entablature,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  of  eight 
colunms,  at  the  height  of  150  feet  from  the  ground. 

St,  McMry^B  Chwrch^  in  the  centre  of  Bellevue  Crescent,  is  after  a 
design  by  Thomas  Brown,  Esq.    The  front,  to  the  east,  is  embellished 
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b^  a  portioo,  with  a  pediment  of  the  Cormthian  order,  projectifli 
geventeen  feet.  Opposite  St.  Mary's  Church  is  Claremont  Street,  ^ 
the  north  end  of  which,  on  the  east  side,  are  situated  the  Zoological 
Gardens, 

The  Qreyfriar^  Chwches  (one  of  which  was  unfortunately  de^ 
strojed  hy  fire,  and  now  in  ruins),  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Grassmarket,  and  in  the  burying-ground  are  the  remains  of  many 
eminent  men,  among  whom  are  George  Buchanan,  Allan  Ramsaj, 
the  late  Principal  Robertson  the  historian,  and  many  others. 

8t  Stephen,* i  Church,  at  the  foot  of  St.  Vincent  Street,  a  hand- 
some building,  with  a  square  tower,  of  the  Roman  order,  designedl 
by  Playfair. 

8t,  John* 8  Episcopal  Chapel,  at  the  west  end  of  Prince's'  Street, 
and  8t,  PauVs  Chapel  in  York  Place,  are  good  modem  specimens  of 
the  same  style  of  architecture,  the  one  by  Bum  the  other  by  Elliot. 

The  charitable  establishments  in  Edinburgh  are  numerous;  and 
some  of  the  buildings,  appropriated  to  their  use,  are  well  worthy 
of  a  yisit. 

Heriot*s  Hospital,  in  the  southern  division  of  the  city,  is  an  exten> 
sive  quadrangular  edifice,  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones ;  it  was  en- 
dowed  by  George  Heriot,  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  and  jeweller  to 
James  VI.,  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  burgesses  of  Edinburgh. 

Watson*s  Hospital,  founded  by  a  meichant  in  Edinburgh,  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  .deceased  merchant's  sons  and  grand- 
sons, is  a  structure  of  more  humble  pretensions,  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  city. 

Royal  InfirvMury,  —  This  institution,  which  was  projected  in 
1721,  and  the  foundation  laid  in  1738,  stands  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  University.  Besides  this,  there  are  numerous  dispen- 
saries in  different  quarters  of  the  city,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor. 

Royal  Institution. — This  is  a  building  of  Grecian  Doric  architec- 
ture, from  a  design  by  Playfair,  and  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue 
of  Queen  Victoria,  by  Steele,  and  contains  the  HaU  of  the  Royal 
Society,  apartments  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  and  for  the  Board 
of  Manufactures  and  Fisheries.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Mound, 
Princes'  Street. 

Oillespie's  Hospital,  a  neat  building,  erected  in  1801,  for  the 
reception  of  aged  people  of  both  sexes,  stands  to  the  west  of  Brunts- 
field  Links. 

The  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital,  founded  in  1695,  for  educating 
the  daughters  of  merchants,  who  have  been  less  fortunate  in  busines 
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tlian  their  more  wealthy  oompetitors,  and  rebuilt  in  1816,  stands  in 
a  retired  situation  to  the  south  of  Heriot*s  Hospital. 

The  Trades'  Maiden  Hospitaly  founded  in  1704,  for  the  education 
of  the  daughters  of  tradesmen,  similarly  situated,  stands  in  Argyle 
Square. 

The  Orphan  ffoipital,  a  useM  institution,  erected  on  the  lands 
of  Dean,  to  the  west  of  the  New  Town,  after  a  splendid  design  by 
Thomas  Hamilton,  Esq.  An  hospital  is  also  erected  on  the  lands 
of  Dean,  similar  in  principle  to  the  Orphan  Hospital,  endowed  from 
funds  Is^'py  Mr.  John  Watson,  writer  to  the  signet,  in  1759.  A  little 
to  the  9Qmt^  another  hospital  is  in  course  of  erection  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose^ ^^M  ^mds  left  by  Mr.  Daniel  Stewart,  late  of  the  Exchequer. 

D0fii4xids0fi*8  Soapital:,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  a  splendid  edifice 
in  I^.Blizabethan  style  of  architecture  by  Playfair.  It  was  founded 
by  JsDt9»  Donaldson,  printer  in  Edinburgh,  who  bequeathed  £200,000, 
in  18d0,  to  maintain  and  educate  300  youths  of  both  sexes. 

Pe^des  these,  there  are  numerous  other  establishments,  which, 
thoc^h  Bdt  calculated  •  to  embellish  the  city  by  the  architectural 
beaaty  of  their  buildiS^,  have  been  felt  eminently  useful  in  re^ 
lieylng  alaii>st  every  species  of  wretchedness. 

iStiUpin  JaiL — This  building  is  situated  on  the  southern  edge  of 
theQil^ton  Hill,  and  its  turreted.  structure  forms  a  picturesque  object 
on  e^stediig  the  city.  The  Bridewell  is  adjoining,  and  being  now 
unit^  with  the  Jail^  fomis  tlie  general  prison  for  the  city. 

'LEITET. 

Leith,  the  sQar-port  of  Edinburgh,  is  situated  about  two  miles  to 
the  northeast,  and.  is  connected  with  the  city  by  a  splendid  road,  or 
rather  street,,  named. Leith  Wajlc.  Besides  a  tideway  harbour  at  the 
outlet  of  the.  Water  of  Leith,  crossed  by  drawbridges,  there  are  two 
wet  docks,  ea»L  250  yards  long  and  100  yards  wide.  In  Leith,  are 
several  public  buildings,  worthy  of  a  visit,  such  as  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  Custom  House,  and  the  churches ;  also  a  suite  of  warm 
and  cold  baths,  in  a  handsome  building  at  Seafield.  The  population 
of  North  and  South  Leith,  in  1831,  was  25,855;  in  1841,  26,026. 
Leith  is  an  important  naval  station,  and  a  port  of  considerable 
trade.  Ship  building  is  carried  on  extensively,  and  the  chief  manu- 
factures are  those  of  sail  doth,  ropes,  bottles,  soap,  candles,  with 
ale  breweries  and  distilleries.  The  annual  revenues  of  the  port 
exceed  £600,000. 
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REMARKABLE  OBJECTS  IN  THE  VICINITY  OP 
EDINBURGH.    ♦ 

The  romantic  monntain,  Artliur*8  Seat  and  SaUsbmy  Crags,  with 
the  intervening  glen,  add  not  a  little  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
city,  and  may  be  visited  with  comparative  ease,  since  the  formation 
of  a  carriage  drive  at  the  foot  of  Salisbury  Crags,  and  then  along 
the  face  of  Arthur's  Seat,  completely  round  the  hUl,  terminating  in 
firont  of  the  Palace,  and  presenting  views  of  romantic  interest  and 
beauty,  superior  to  any  royal  demesne  in  Europe.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  walk  there  is  a  rude  heap  of  stones,  called  Muichet's  Cairn,  which, 
with  the  whole  scenery  of  this  locality,  is  minutely  and  strikingly 
described  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.  Grossing,  after  a  short  walk 
to  the  east  of  the  Palace,  a  small  bridge  over  a  tiny  rivulet,  and 
ascending  a  narrow  path,  arrive  at  a  fount  of  water,  issuing  from  a 
hollow  rock,  named  St.  Anthony' 8  Well,  celebrated  in  Scottish  song : — 

«  St.  Anton's  well  shall  be  my  drink. 
Since  my  true  love's  forsaken  me." 

On  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  8t,  Anthony's  Chapel,  founded  by  the 
Queen  of  James  lY.  The  sloping  ridge  on  the  right,  leading  to  the 
summit  of  Arthur's  Seat,  may  now  be  ascended,  where  there  is  an 
easy  footpath  all  along ;  or  the  hollow  valley  lying  between  Arthur's 
Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags,  may  be  traversed,  to  where  a  narrow 
gorge,  on  the  west,  displays  a  view  of  the  southern  suburbs,  and  the 
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Pentliind  moimtams  stretching  beyond.  Looking  towards  the  east, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  splendid  yiew  of  the  Frith,  island  of  Inchkeith, 
and  the  distant  shores  of  Fife,  is  presented ;  while  the  still  and 
simple  rural  solitude  of  this  valley,  forms  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
bnstle  and  din  of  the  city  which  has  just  been  left  behind.  A  xnost 
romantic  waUc,  leading  along  the  ridge  of  Salisbury  Crags,  and 
affording  a  splendid  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city,  conducts  the 
trayeller  to  the  King's  Park,  where  he  first  began  his  ascent. 

From  the  summit  of  Arthur's  Seat,  a  height  of  822  feet,  a  most 
extensive  view  of  the  environs  of  Edinburgh  is  obtained.  In  a  dear 
day,  the  smoke  of  the  town  of  Stirling  may  be  seen  to  the  west, 
while,  far  beyond,  tower  the  blue  summits  of  Benledi  and  Benlo- 
mend.  To  the  north,  the  East  and  West  Lomonds  of  Fife  are  dis- 
tinctly visible.  To  the  north-east,  the  island  of  Inchkeith,  midway  in 
the  Frith ;  still  farther  to  the  eastward,  the  round  conical  hill,  called 
North  Berwidi  Law,  the  Bass  Rock  behind  rising  perpendicularly  out 
of  the  sea,  and  in  the  extreme  distance  the  Isle  of  May ;  south-east 
are  seen  the  towns  of  Fortobello  and  Musselburgh ;  Dalkeith  raises 
its  doud  of  smoke  to  the  south ;  and  stretching  south-west,  are  the 
Braid  and  Blackford  Hills,  and  the  long  range  of  the  Pentlands. 

To  the  naturalist,  this  locality  presents  a  rich  field  of  interest. 
The  geologist  will  here  find  most  interesting  examples  of  the  intru- 
sion of  trap  rocks,  through  the  prevailing  sandstone  of  the  surround- 
ing district.  The  base  of  Arthur's  Seat  is  composed  of  porphjrry, 
induding  veins  of  jasper ;  the  centre  is  basalt,  with  distinct  columnar 
forms.    On  the  south  declivity  these  are  called  Sa/mson's  Ribs, 

Salisbniy  Crags  are  composed  of  greenstone  beds,  interposed 
among  successively  upheaved  layers  of  sandstone.  We  may  here  also 
remark,  that  the  Castle  rock  exhibits  a  basaltic  greenstone,  pene- 
trating through  sandstone ;  the  fragmentary  and  disturbed  strata  of 
whidi  are  well  seen  on  the  south-east  side.  The  Calton  Hill,  again, 
is  formed  chiefly  of  a  daystone  porphyry,  and  a  fragmentary  green- 
stone, called  wachi. 

The  botanist  will  find,  on  Arthur's  Seat,  upwards  of  400  spedes  of 
plants,  while  the  environs,  within  twelve  miles,  contain  about  400 
more.  Among  the  debris  of  the  basaltic  rocks,  that  somewhat  rare 
feruy  Aspteniu^n  Septentrionale,  is  to  be  found. 

The  shdtered  and  fiowery  hollows  of  Arthur's  Seat,  are  also 
the  haunts  of  a  not  very  common  species  of  butterfly,  the  Papilio 
Artaxerxes, 

The  outline  of  Arthur's  Seat,  especially  as  seen  &om  the  west  and 
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eouth-west,  very  strikingly  suggests  the  fonn  of  a  Hon  reposing,  the 
head  being  elevated,  and  the  forepaw  stretched  out.  The  rock  on 
the  summit  is  possessed  of  high  magnetic  powers.  The  point  where 
the  needle  is  most  powerfully  affected,  is  in  a  crevice,  to  the  eastward 
of  the  pinnacle,  and  here  the  needle  becomes  almost  completely 
reversed,  thus  proving  that  the  rock  has  the  property  of  a  natural 
magnet.  The  following  section  of  the  small  rock,  on  tiie  summit 
of  the  hill,  31  feet  in  length,  points  out  where  the  most  Temark- 
able  anomalies  take  place.  The  due  north  point  is  marked  by  a 
fleur-de-lis. 


Dvddingatone  Loch,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  lies  on  the  south 
side  of  Arthur's  Seat.  The  precipitous  character  of  the  hiU,  on 
this  side,  and  the  singular  disposition  of  the  rocks  which  skirt  the 
road  leading  to  the  loch,  combine  to  render  the  path  along  its 
margin  one  of  the  most  romantic  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh. 
The  road  to  this  lake  commences  at  St.  Leona/rd's,  and  proceed- 
ing through  the  King's  Park,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Crags,  a 
rock  is  passed  a  short  distance  on  the  left,  having  a  remarkable 
echo,  and  under  the  brow  of  Arthur's  Seat  are  some  conspicuous 
basaltic  columns ;  a  little  onward  an  opening  in  the  rock,  called 
SamsovCs  RibSf  leads  to  the  loch.  At  the  east  end  of  the  loch  are 
the  church  and  village  of  Duddingstone ;  on  the  south-east,  Dud- 
dingstone  House,  an  elegant  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
com ;  and  on  the  west,  F^stonfield,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Keith 
Dick,  Bart. 

Craigmillar  Gentle  stands  about  three  miles  south  from  Edin- 
burgh, on  an  eminence,  and  commands  a  most  extensive  prospect. 
In  ancient  times  it  belonged  to  the  Prestons  of  Preston,  one  of 
whom,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  bestowed  the  aim-bone  of  St.  Giles, 
as  a  relic  to  the  community  of  Edinburgh.  About  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  it  came  into  possession  of  the  family  of  Gilmour,  when 
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BBch  of  what  remains  of  the  building  was  erected.  The  origin  of 
tills  Castle  is  unknown,  hut  the  rampart  wall  which  sunounds  it, 
ippeaxB,  from  an  inscription  on  the  gate,  to  have  been  built  in 


C»AICMILLARCASTte 

1^.  Here  John  Earl  of  Mar,  a  younger  brother  of  James  III., 
was  oonfined  in  1477.  James  V.  resided  here  for  some  time  during 
liis  minorily.  After  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  the  Castle  was  taken  and 
P^7  burned  by  the  English.  Queen  Mary  frequently  resided 
in  it  afWr  her  return  from  France.  One  of  the  rooms  is  still  named 
Qtt««n  Mamfs  Chamber ;  and  the  circumstance  of  her  French  ser- 
^wts  having  been  quartered  in  a  neighbouring  village,  obtained 
for  it  the  name  of  Little  Frcmcej  which  it  still  retains. 

The  Hcure  Stone,  in  which  the  standard  of  James  IV.  was  fixed, 
when  his  army  was  encamped  on  the  Boroughmuir,  before  its  fatal 
iQATch  into  England,  is  still  to  be^  seen,  built  into  the  wall,  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  high  road  by  Boroughmuir-head.  The  Baron  of 
Penicuik  is  bound  by  his  tenure,  to  stand  upon  the  Bu^k  Stone, 
which  is  a  rocky  fragment  on  Braid  Hill,  a^d  give  three  blasts 
with  a  horn,  whenever  the  King  visits  Edinburgh. 

Merchitton  Ccutle  is  situate  near  the  Hare  Stone  to  the  westward, 
OD  the  road  to  Colinton,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
uomortal  Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms.  He  had  a  seat  in 
Stirlingshire,  called  Qartness,  where  he  chiefly  resided  when  making 
his  calculations,  and  was  there  visited  by  the  famous  Professor 
^nggB  of  Gresham  CoU^;e. 
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St.  Bernard's  Well  is  situate  on  the  nortk  side  of  the  city,  upon 
the  romantio  banbi  of  the  Water  of  Leith.  The  medioiiial  qoalities 
of  its  water,  indnoed  the  late  Lord  Gardenstone  to  purchase  the 
property,  and  to  erect  a  temple  over  the  weU,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  statue  of  Hygeia  ;  and  a  little  to  the  westward  is 
St.  George^B  Well,  also  much  resorted  to.  Their  waters  have  a  sul- 
phureous quality. 

About  a  mile  east  from  the  city,  were  the  ruins  of  ReetcUrig 
Charchy  which  was  founded  by  James  IH.  At  the  Beformation  it 
was  demolished ;  but  the  church  is  now  repaired,  and  used  for  public 
worship.  In  the  middle  of  the  churchyard  there  is  a  vaulted 
mausoleum,  originally  the  family  vault  of  Logan  of  Restalrig,  after- 
wards the  property  of  the  Lords  of  Balmerino,  and  now  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Moray.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Not  far  from  this  church,  is  St,  Mourga/ret's  Wdl,  sup- 
posed,   in  former  times,   to  have   been  possessed  of  miraculous 


Inchkeith  ia  a  small  island  in  the  Forth,  opposite  to  and  about 
four  miles  from  Leith  harbour.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Keith,  and  is  now  vested  in  that  of  Buccleuch.  When  the 
French  occupied  Leith,  in  the  minority  of  Queen  Mary,  they  used 
to  pasture  their  horses  upon  it,  and  hence  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  Me  of  Horses  ;  and  here  they  successfully  resisted  the  English, 
who  had  attempted  to  make  a  settlement  upon  it.  On  the  highest 
point  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortification ;  adjoining  to  which, 
is  a  lighthouse,  with  a  revolving  light. 


THE  ENVIRONS  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Within  a  circuit  of  ten  miles  of  the  dty,  there  are  a  number  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen's  mansions,  whose  celebrity  and  picturesque 
beauty  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit  by  the  tourist.  We  shall  first  set 
out  in  a  north-west  direction,  crossing  the  Dean  Bridge,  and  proceed 
by  the  Queensferry  road. 

Craigleith  Quarry  is  passed  on  the  right.  From  this  guany  a 
beautiful  compact  sandstone  is  procured,  of  which  a  considerable 
part  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  has  been  constructed.  The 
quarry  has  been  hollowed  out  to  the  extent  of  12  acres ;  and 
besides  supplying  Edinburgh,  a  considerable  quantity  of  stones  are 
exported  for  various  public  works  in  England.    This  quarry  ia  rich 
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afonil  plants  of  the  ooal  series,  and  three  large  fowil  trees  have 
been  fbund  in  it,  one  of  which  is  still  retained,  m  iitu,  for  the  in- 
tpectiim  of  the  cnriotis.  These  trees  were  of  the  pxoe  tribe 
(Araueofria  exceUa),  similar  to  the  New  Holland  pines,  which  at 
present  grow  there  to  an  immense  size. 

Passing  onwards,  on  the  left,  is  Bavelttane,  the  propei'ty  of  the 
Kpretentatives  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Keith,  Enight-Marischal 
«f  Seotland.  The  garden  is  very  fine,  and  has  been  referred  to  as 
tiiat  described  in  Waverlej.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  park, 
a  I4uciii  the  house  istands,  is  a  footpath  that  leads  to  Gorstorphine 
Hill;  and  jnst  before  entering  the  wood,  there  is  presented  a 
gplendid  ^iew  of  Edinburgh  and  the  surrounding  scenery,  so  rich 
in  bold  and  picturesque  objects. 

Xext  is  seen,  also  on  the  left,  Craigcrooh  CcLttle,  the  residence 
of  Lord  Jeffr^,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session.  It  is 
ddightfullj  situated  beneath  the  wooded  Hill  of  Gorstorphine ;  here 
•lao  may  be  seen  a  garden,  the  supposed  prototype  of  Tullyveolan, 
as  described  by  Sir  Walter.  Passing  Lcmriston  CoBtle  and  Bamnton 
Bonue,  both  on  the  right,  and  crossing  Cramond  Bridge,  about  five 
miles  firom  town,  the  road  enters  the  lands  of  Dalmen/y,  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Kosebery,  on  the  right,  and  Graighall  on  the  left ;  the 
Meneiy  about  the  old  bridge,  on  the  left>  and  in  Graighall  grounds,  is 
▼ay  romantic.  The  village  of  Cramond,  six  miles  fifom  Edinburgh 
on  the  rig^t,  is  situate  in  a  romantic  hollow,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Almond,  at  its  junction  with  the  Forth.  This  was  once  a 
Koman  station,  and  here  the  English,  under  the  Protector  Somerset^ 
made  a  landing  during  the  minority  of  Mary.  The  beautifully 
nndnlated  sur&oe  of  the  grounds  of  Dalmeny,  and  the  agreeable 
intermixture  of  lawn  and  grove,  have  been  much  admired.  Upon 
tiua  property  stands  Dalmeny  Pa/rJc,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebeiy, 
ft  modem  erection  of  great  elegance.  About  half  a  mile  distant, 
vithin  flood-mark,  is  Barnbougle  Castle,  in  ruins,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Earls  of  Bosebeiy,  and  at  one  time  the  baronial 
mansion  of  the  once  powerfiil  but  long  extinct  family  of  the 
Mowbrays.  In  this  vicinity  is  Mons  HUl,  situate  within  the 
demesne  of  Dalmeny ;  from  its  summit  is  to  be  seen  a  part  of 
"izteen  counties.  Eight  miles  from  Edinburgh  is  Newhalh  In/n, 
and  here  is  the  great  thoroughfare  to  the  north,  across  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  Immediately  after  passing  Newhalls,  you  enter  8<mth 
^httenrferry,  which  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  Malcolm 
Caamare,  whose  Queen,  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atholstane^ 
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with  a  number  of  her  Saxon  adherents,  in  their  flight  from  the 
dreaded  enmity  of  William  the  Conqueror,  were  wrecked  on  a 
rock  close  to  the  town.  B7  her  influence  the  inhabitants  obtained 
their  charter  from  her  future  husband.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  a  monastery  of  Carmelite  Friars,  founded  in  1330,  by  one 
of  the  lairds  of  Dundas.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Forth  is 
the  village  of  North  Qiieenrferry.  In  the  middle  of  the  Forth, 
eastward  of  the  ferry,  is  the  islet  of  Inchgaa^vie,  which  is  slightij 
fortified. 

Inchcohn. — At  no  great  distance  eastward,  is  seen  the  island  of 
Inchoolm,  or  the  isle  of  St.  ColmnJba,  on  which  stood  a  monastery, 
founded  by  Alexander  I.,  who  was  wrecked  here,  and  entertained 
by  a  hermit,  residing  in  great  penury  upon  the  island.  Stewart  of 
Beith  was  made  oommendator  of  Inchcohn  at  the  Reformation ;  and 
his  second  son,  Henry,  was  created  a  Peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
St.  Colm,  in  1611.  The  ruins  of  the  monastery  are  still  extensive. 
It  was  esteemed  a  place  of  great  sanctity,  and  is  memorable  in 
history,  from  its  having  been  often  plundered  by  marauding  EngHsh- 
men,  and  from  the  miraculous  vengeance  with  which  the  Saint  is 
said  to  have  pursued  them. 

A  mile  west  of  Queensferry  is  Port-Edgar,  where  a  pier  has 
been  built.  It  derives  its  name,  according  to  tradition,  £ram  the 
circumstance  of  Edgar,  the  brother  of  Queen  Margaret,  and  his 
followers,  having  landed  here  upon  their  return  from  an  unsuccessiiil 
expedition  into  England.  But  it  wiU  be  better  remembered  as  the 
place  where  George  IV.  took  leave  of  Scottish  ground,  and  embazked 
for  England,  at  the  close  of  his  visit  to  this  country  in  1822. 

Queen  Victoria  also  crossed  the  Ferry  of  Qvbeemf&rry^  on  her 
^isit  to  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  in  1842. 

The  road  now  winds  along  the  margin  of  the  Forth,  and  on  the 
land  side  is  bordered  by  the  richest  foliage. 

Three  miles  west  of  Queensferry,  stands  the  elegant  building  of 

H0PET0T7N  HOUBB, 

which,  in  point  of  splendour,  yields  to  few,  and  for  beauty  of  situa- 
tion, excels  most  mansions  in  Britain.  It  is  situated  a  mile  from  the 
Forth,  upon  a  magnificent  lawn,  forming  a  terrace  extending  along 
the  shore.  The  ground  behind  the  house  is  varied,  breaking  into 
hills  and  valleys,  planted  and  adorned.  From  every  point,  some 
>)lightful  view  may  be  obtained  of  the  Forth,  with  its  shores  and 
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islands ;  appearing  as  a  lake  when  seen  in  lengthened  penpeotiTe, 
and  as  a  riyer  when  viewed  directly  across,  suggesting  the  idea  of 
the  ocean's  Tastness,  jet  without  that  sameness  which  detracts  from 
tlie  interest  of  a  sea  view.  Innumerable  striking  objects,  both  of 
nature  and  art,  present  themselves  in  every  direction.  On  the 
opposite  shore  is  to  be  seen  Bothtyth  CoBtle,  the  ancient  seat  of 
Stuart  of  Bothsyth,  a  scion  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Scotland,  and 
in  which,  according  to  a  vulgar  tradition,  the  mother  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  bom.  To  the  west  appears  Blacknets  Castle,  one 
of  the  fortresses,  that  by  the  articles  of  Union,  are  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly garrisoned.  The  intricate  windings  of  the  Forth,  also,  as 
it  rolls  its  ample  stream  through  the  Carse  of  Stirling,  are  distinctly 
traced;  and  in  this  direction,  the  towering  Grampians  appear  in 
the  distance.  To  the  east,  the  prospect,  comprehending  all  the 
numerous  bays  of  the  Forth,  terminates  where  the  distant  Bass 
marks  its  junction  with  the  German  Ocean. 


The  exterior  of  Hopetoun  House  is  of  great  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence. It  was  begun  by  the  celebrated  architect.  Sir  William  Bruce, 
and  finished  by  Mr.  Adam.  Here  George  IV.,  and  his  suit,  were 
entertamed  by  the  late  lamented  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  on  the  day  that 
the  King  embarked  at  Port-Edgar  on  his  return  to  England. 


A  second  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  south-west,  leaving  the 
dty  by  Newington,  and  passing  the  village  of  Libberton,  with  its 
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handsome  church. '  On  the  high  ground  here,  a  splendid  yiew  of 
the  city  and  snixounding  scenery  is  obtained;  Craigmillar  Castle 
is  seen  on  the  left,  and  the  Pentland  Hills  stretch  to  the  westwaxd. 
St.  Catherine's  House  and  grounds  are  next  passed  on  the  left. 

Burdie  House,  —  This  is  a  corruption  for  Bourdeaux  House,  a 
name  given  probably  by  the  French  attendants  of  Queen  Mary. 
This  hamlet  is  only  remarkable  for  a  limestone  quarry  in  the 
yicmity,  which  is  now  well  known  to  geologists,  firom  its  containing 
numerous  fossil  fishes,  and  beautiful  impressions  of  ferns  and  other 
plants.  The  bones  and  scales  of  large  sauroid  fishi^  ( Megalichihys 
and  Holoptichius)  are  found  here,  as  well  as  other  species  of  smaller 
fishes.  The  limestone  is  of  fresh  water  formation ;  while  another 
quarry,  Gilmerton,  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  contains  a  marine 
limestone. 

Dryden,  —  This  mansion  and  grounds  are  seen  a  little  fiurther 
onwards  on  the  left.    Proceeding  farther  southward,  you  arriye  at 

ROSLIN  CASTLE  AND  CHAPEL. 

No  scenery  in  Great  Britain  exceeds  this  spot  in  goigeousness 
and  romantic  beauty.  A  celebrated  modem  traveller,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Italy  and  Greece,  says,  "  I  have  seen  nothing  so 
absolutely  picturesque  in  my  travels."  Here  are  scenes  of  the  most 
perfect  loveliness — altogether,  it  is  a  most  interesting  and  charming 
spot.  It  is  situate  seven  miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  banks 
of  the  North  Esk,  upon  a  peninsulated  mount.  On  the  land  side  it 
is  separated  from  the  adjacent  bank  by  a  ravine,  over  which  is  an 
ancient  stone  bridge.  It  is  supposed  that  \his  Castle  was  built  by 
Williaxn_^  Sancto  Clero,  son  of  Waldemus  de  St.  Qajr,  who  came 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror.  The  former  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  barony  of  Eoslm  from  Malcolm  Canmore ;  and  his  family,  in 
after  ages,  acquired  great  distinction  and  power,  having  very  exten- 
sive possessions  and  many  titles ;  they  were  Earls  of  Caithness  and 
Orkney,  Dukes  of  Oldenburgh,  &c.  Upon  them,  also,  the  honour  of 
being  patrons  and  grand  masters  of  Masoniy  in  Scotland,  was  con* 
ferred  by  James  II.,  and  the  same  continued  with  them  till  lately. 
A  Scottish  writer  has  transmitted,  to  posterity,  an  account  of  the 
state  maintained  here  by  William  St.  Clair  and  his  Countess,  which 
presents  a  most  imposing  picture  'of  feudal  magnificence.  He 
founded  the  Chapel  of  Roslin  in  1446.  In  1465,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  had  engaged  in  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  Earl 
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of  Dooglas,  was  confined  in  this  Castle.    In  1544,  it  was  bomed 
down  by  the  English  forces,  under  the  Eaxl  of  Hertford.    In  1650, 
it  snirendered  to  General  Monk. 
On  the  hill,  immediately  above  the  Castle,  is  the  Chapel  of  Roslin. 


The  height  o  id  breadth  S^ 

feet.  Notwithstanding  some  damage  it  sustained  fix)m  a  mob  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  still  nearly  entire,  so  perfect  are  its 
pillars  and  arches,  its  windows,  and  its  fretted  cornices.  The  archi- 
traves, keystones,  capitals,  and  roof,  are  covered  with  sculptures. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  specimens  of  florid  Gothic  architecture 
extant.  Tradition  relates,  that  the  design  of  this  Chapel  was  drawn 
at  Home,  and  that  its  founder  attracted  to  the  building  all  the  best 
workmen  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  by  most  munificent 
donations.  The  founder  dying  about  the  year  1484,  the  work  was 
carried  on  and  completed  by  Sir  Oliver  Sinclair,  his  eldest  son  of  the 
second  marriage,  whose  promotion  to  the  command  of  the  Scottish 
army,  raised  for  the  invasion  of  England,  created  the  disgust  which 
led  to  the  route  at  Solway  Moss.  According  to  tradition,  the  death 
of  a  member  of  this  family  was  always  announced,  by  the  appearance 
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of  a  bkzing  meteor  on  one  of  the  turrets.  The  Chapel  has  reoeiyed 
considerable  repairs  from  the  late  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  in  whose  family 
the  property  is  vested.  "  This  Chapel,"  says  Britton,  "  may  be  pro- 
nonnced  unique,  and  I  am  confident,  it  will  be  found  curious,  elaborate, 
iind  singularly  interesting.  The  style  of  architecture  combines  the 
solidity  of  the  Norman  with  the  minute  decorations  of  the  latest 
species  of  the  Tudor  age.  It  is  impossible  to  designate  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  building  by  any  given  or  familiar  term,  for  the 
variety  and  eccentricity,  of  its  parts  are  not  to  be  defined  by  any 
words  of  common  acceptation." 

Near  to  Roslin  is  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  battle,  or  rather  a 
succession  of  battles,  fought  on  24th  February,  1303,  between  the 
English  and  the  Scottish  armies.  The  English,  under  John  de 
Segrave,  amounting  to  30,000  men,  was  divided  into  three  bodies, 
and  encamped  on  different  stations.  The  Scottish,  amounting  to 
8000  men,  commanded*  by  Sir  Simon  Eraser  and  John  Comyn, 
attacked  the  first  division  of  the  English,  and  completely  routed 
them.  The  remaining  bodies  advanced  to  the  scene  of  slaughter 
in  succession;  the  conflict  was  twice  renewed,  and  ended  in  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  Soots. 

The  stranger  visiting.Iloslin,  should  not  neglect  to  extend  his 
excursion  to  some  of  the  more  remarkable  objects  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Descending  the  Esk,  the  natural  scenery  is  exquisitely  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful.  The  river,  which  is  frequently  inaccessible, 
is  seen  winding  among  the  abrupt  precipices  that  confine  its  course, 
over  a  bed  of  broken  rocks ;  at  every  turning,  new  beauties  delight 
the  eye ;  and  at  intervals,  the  huge  comers  or  summits  of  the  rocky 
barrier,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  are  seen  projecting  beyond  the 
deep  foliage  of  the  trees,  which  shoot  up  luxuriantly  from  every  part 
of  this  delicious  spot.  About  a  mil^  below  Eoslin,  upon  a  precipice, 
overhanging  the  south  side  of  the  Esk,  are  seen  the  classic  walls  of 

HAWTHOaNDBN 

an  old  baronial  mansion,  crowning  the  lofty  summits  of  rugged 
rocks.  It  is  highly  romantic,  and  contributes  to  form  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  scenes  of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  Scotland.  From 
its  windows  and  garden,  the  prospects  are  delightful.  It  is,  more- 
over, interesting,  as  having  been  the  seat  of  Drummond  the  poet 
and  historian ;  and  to  this  beautiful  retreat,  Ben  Jonson  came  from 
London  on  foot,  to  pass  some  weeks  with  his  brother  poet.     The 
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remains  of  Drommond  lie  in  the  family  vault  at  Lasswade  church, 
as  also  those  of  the  late  Viscount  Melville. 

Adjoining  the  mansion,  are  several  remarkable  caves,  supposed, 
with  reason,  to  have  been  intended  for  places  of  refuge  during  the 
destructive  wars  which  so  long  ravaged  Scotland.  In  these  caverns 
Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  who  performed  many  memorable  exploits 
during  the  contest  between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  used  to  conceal  him< 
self;  and  here  he  was  joined  by  many  patriots,  proud  to  be  received 
into  his  band.  Detached  from  the  principal  caves,  called  the  King's 
Gallery y  King's  Bedcha/mhery  &c.,  there  is  a  small  one,  called  the 
Cypress  OrovCy  where  Drummond  composed  many  of  his  poems. 
Some  interesting  remains  of  royalty  are  still  shown  here,  part  of 
which  belonged  to  the  beautiful  Annabella  Drummond,  consort  to 


Robert  IH  them  is  a  very 

fine  one  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  A  number  of  Jacobite  relics 
may  still  be  seen ;  amongst  these,  a  dress  worn  by  Prince  Charles 
Stuart,  in  1745.      A  visit  will  amply  reward  the  curiosity  of  the 
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tourist.  The  walks,  both  above  and  below  this  point,  are  most 
picturesque  and  romantic.  The  woods  here  and  at  Hoslin,  Dryden, 
and  Auchindinny,  near  Peniciuk,  are  rich  .fields  for  the  explorations 
of  the  botanist. 

Farther  down  the  river,  and  dose  to  the  sweetly  situated  and 
picturesque  village   of  Lasswade,  stands  the  splendid  edifice    of 

MELVIIiLE   CASTLE, 

the  residence  of  Viscount  Melville.  It  is  an  elegant  castellated 
modem  building,  with  a  l&vm  in  front,  towards  the  river.  It  was 
built  by  the  highly  talented  Henry,  first  Viscount  Melville.  Here 
George  IV.,  on  his  visit  to  Scotland,  in  1822,  reviewed  the  Mid- 
Lothian  Cavalry,  and  was  afterwards  entertained  by  its  noble  pro- 
prietor. Its  circular  towers  give  it  a  pleasing,  and  at  the  same 
time,  an  imposing  appearance.  Two  miles  farther,  is  the  ancient 
and  populous  town  of  Dalkeith;  and  in  thp  immediate  vicinity,  is 


a  favourite  seat  of  the  Buccleuch  family.  Formerly  it  was  a  place 
of  considerable  strength,  and  for  many  centuries  was  the  principal 
residence  of  the  family  of  Morton.  In  the  reign  of  James  11.  it  was 
successfully  defended  against  the  last  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  had 
bound  himself  by  oath  to  destroy  it,  in  revenge  of  its  proprietor 
having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  monarch,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
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the  Douglas  family.  In  the  minority  of  James  VI.,  this  was  the 
princip^  residence  of  the  Regent  Morion,  and  hence  it  was  commonly 
liyled  the  IA<m'%  Dm.  It  is  situated  in  a  park,  consisting  of  more 
than  800  Seots  acres,  and  surrounded  hy  a  high  walL 


is  the  largest  in  the  county,  Edinburgh 
celehrated  for  its  com  market,  which,  in  some 
t  the  prices  of  grain  in  othW  parts  of  Scotland. 
'.^«^08e  Dalkeith  House  for  his  residence  during  his 
ud.  f^  Queen  Victoria  also  took  up  her  residence  here, 
during  her  Tisit  i|k  1842.  The  pictures  are  numerous,  many  of  them 
being  of  the  first  class ;  and  the  grounds  are  rich  and  variegated. 

Ascending  the  river  of  South  Esk,  and  after  a  very  pleasant 
walk  of  a  mile's  distance  from  the  town  of  Dalkeith,  you  arrive  at 

NEWBATTLE    ABBEY, 

belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  It  is  an  elegant  modem 
building,  situated  upon  the  northem  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  spot 
wbere  once  stood  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Newbattle,  founded  by 
King  David  I.,  for  monks  of  the  Cistertian  order.     The  demesne  of 
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Newbattle  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  IViid-Lotliiaii.  There  are 
some  yaluable  pictures,  and  in  the  library  are  several  highly  corioiis 
and  beautifdl  manuscripts  in  folio,  written  npon  yellum,  in  the  Saxon 
character,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey.  Some  of  the 
largest  and  finest  beech  trees  in  Scotland  adorn  the  lawn.  An  ancestor 
of  the  present  Marquis  was  the  last  Abbot.    Higher  up  the  river  is 


the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  that  name,  the  representative  of  the 
Laird  of  Cockpen,  celebrated  in  song ;  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
in  the  olden  time,  one  of  the  most  formidable  fortresses  in  Scotland, 
second  only  to  Edinburgh  Castle.  It  has  latterly  been  modernized 
in  the  castellated  form.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  romantic  and 
beautiful ;  numerous  walks  have  been  formed,  along  the  steep  and 
wooded  banks  of  the  river,  with  much  taste  and  at  great  expense. 

As  the  traveller  passes  over  the  height,  three  miles  south  of 
Dalkeith,  upon  the  Kelso  road,  he  comes  in  ^ight  of  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Tyne,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Scotland.    About 
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a  mile  farther  on,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road,  stands  Oxenford 
CastUy  tlie  splendid  lesidence  of  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Stair.  It  is  beautifullj  situated  within  an  extensive  park,  upon  the 
north  hank  of  Tyne  water.  On  the  right  is  Chesterhall,  likewise 
the  property  of  Earl  Stair. 

A  little  farther  south-east,  and  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  stands  the  elegant  mansion  of  Prestonhall,  the  seat  of  William 
Bum  Callander,  Esq.  Two  miles  south-west  from  Prestonhall,  and 
upon    the   same  side  of  Tyne  water,  are  the  venerable  ruins  of 


The  noble  family  of  Crichton  is  distinguished  in  Scottish  history, 
and  figures  in  one  of  our  earliest  deeds,  in  the  person  of  Thurstanus 
de  Crichton,  in  the  foundation-charter  of  Holyrood  House,  1128. 
This  C9stle  was  the  abode  of  the  celebrated  Chancellor  Crichton,  who, 
with  the  Earl  of  Callander,  was  joint  guardian  to  King  James  H. 
Daring  the  life  of  the  Chancellor  it  was  besieged  j  taken,  and  levelled 
with  the  ground,  by  William  Earl  of  Douglas.    In  the  reign  of 
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King  haaes  1\\  it  became  the  f>iopeii7  of  the  Hepbvnui  (Lord* 
Boihwell),  and  was  rebuilt  in  a  moft  magnifioent  style.  The  shua- 
tion  is  elevated  and  lonuintic,  standing  on  a  pfEojeotmg  point  above  a 
deep  grassy  glen  of  great  extent,  through  which  the  Tyne  runs ; 
the  sides  of  the  glen  are  richlj  covered  with  coppice  wood.  The 
description  in  Marmion  is  ndnute  and  true  to  nature : — 

**  That  Castle  rises  on  the  steep, 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne; 
And  far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep 
From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep, 
Where  alders  moist  and  willows  weep. 

You  hear  her  streams  repine. 

The  towers  in  diifiBrent  ages  rose; 
Their  various  architecture  shows 

The  builders* yarious  hands; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  could  oppose^ 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes, 

The  vengeful  Douglas'  bands." 

About  three  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Crichton  Castle,  stands 

BLACK   CASTLE, 

sometimes  called  Cdkemuir  Castle,  This  building,  still  entire  and 
inhabited,  is  doubtless  of  great  antiquity.  The  ancient  part  of  it 
consists  of  a  square  tower,  four  stories  high,  with  bold  projecting 
battlements  surrounding  the  roof.  In  this  tower  there  is  an  apart- 
ment, called  Qaem  McmfB  Boom,  which  it  is  said  that  unfortunate 
princess  occupied,  after  escaping  from  Borthwick  Castle,  when  that 
place  was  surrounded  in  June,  1567,  bj  Lord  Home  and  his  con- 
federates, and  before  she  went  to  join  Bothwell  at  Dunbar. 

The  lands  of  Black  Castle  were  then  the  property  of  Bothwell's 
vassals,  the  Wauchopes,  who  furnished  lier  Majesty  with  horses, 
and  accompanied  her  to  Dunbar,  to  which  place  Bothwell  had  pre- 
viously gone. 

The  Castle  is  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  a  deep  glen,  tiuough 
which  Cakemuir  water  smoothly  winds  its  way.  On  the  steep  banks, 
around  the  house,  are  some  venerable  trees. of  great  dimensions,  one 
of  which,  a  beech  tree,  measures  seventeen  feet  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference, at  five  feet  above  the  ground,  and  another,  a  sycamore, 
measures  twentynsix  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  ad- 
mirers of  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Queen,  will  not  think  time 
misspent,  in  visiting  this  sequestered  refuge  of  royalty. 
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About  two  miles  west  from  Black  Castle,  and  near  the  south  road 
bj  Grala  Water,  stands  the  yerj  ancient  and  substantial  ruins  of 


the  property  of  the  Borthwicks  of  Crookstone.^  The  license  for 
building  this  stately  Castle  and  Fortalice,  was  granted  on  2d  June, 
1430.  Although  not  inhabited,  it  is  still  very  entire,  and  more 
likely  to  stand  the  ravages  of  time  than  many  a  modem  edifice* 
The  massive  walls  are  thirteen  feet  thick  at  bottom,  contracting 
gradually  to  six  feet  at  top.  The  length  of  the  building  is  seventy- 
four  feet,  the  breadth  sixty-eight  feet,  and  the  height  ninety  feet 
from  the  area  to  the  battlements.  It  was  to  this  once  solitary  spot, 
that  Qneen  Maiy  retired  with  Bothwell,  on  the  7th  June,  1567, 
exactly  three  weeks  after  her  unfortunate  marriage  with  that  noble- 
man; but  &om  which  she  was  obliged,  four  days  afterwards,  to 
escape,  disguised  in  man's  apparel.  * 

*  **  Ye  8^  tmderstand  quhow  the  said  day  my  Lords  of  Mortoun,  Mar,  Hume,  Lind- 
lay,**  Sccn  "  with  sondrie  oderis  barronnis,  to  the  nomer  of  nine  hundreth  or  a  tbou- 
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PENTLAND   HILLS. 

Another  agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Pentland  HjUs, 
about  five  miles  south  &om  Edinburgh;  and  to  Newhall  beyond 
them. 

Upon  leaying  Edinburgh  by  the  Biggar  road,  commencing  at  the 
head  of  Bruntsfield  Links,  Merchiston  Castle  is  seen  upon  the  right 
(vide  p,  25.)  A  little  further  on  is  the  village  of  Momingside,  with 
the  Eoyal  Lunatic  Asylum  on  the  right.  The  road  now  ascends  a 
rising  ground.  On  the  left,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  &om  the 
city,  is  the  approach  to  The  Hermitage  of  Braid.  This  elegant 
house  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  thickly  wooded  ravine  or  dell, 
through  which  runs  Braid  Bum.  Some  of  the  finest  and  most  copi- 
prehensive  views  of  the  city  of.Edinburgh,  and  surrounding  scenery, 
can  be  obtained  from  Braid  Hill.  From  Blackford  Hill  (a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  Braid  Hill),  the  tourist  has  a  view  of  the  city,  &c., 
as  described  in  '*  Marmion,^'  while  the  Scottish  army  was  drawn  up  in 
the  valley  below,  previous  to  marching  to  the  fatal  battle  of  flodden. 

*  still  on  the  spot  Lord  Mansion  staj'd. 
For  fairer  scene  he  ne*er  surrey'd." 

At  some  distance,  on  the  right,  stands  the  modem  Gothic  Castle  of 
Dreghom,  the  view  &om  which  is  particularly  interesting.  Near  to 
it  is  the  delightfully  situated  village  of  Colinton.  Both  above  and 
below  the  village,  the  banks  of  the  Water  of  Leith  are  beautifully 
wooded  and  ornamented  with  gentlemen's  seats ;  and  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  is  Colinton  House.  About  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
to  the  north,  at  Slateford,  is  a  magnificent  aqueduct,  conveying  the 
Union  Canal  across  the  Water  of  Leith.  About  a  mile  further  on, 
a  road  to  the  right  conducts  to  a  house,  called  Hwatefi's  Tryst,  where 
strangers  may  receive  directions  for  ascending  the  Pentland  HUls 
firom  this  point.  The  view  from  their  summit  is  varied  and  extensive. 
About  three  miles  across  the  hiUs  is  a  small  vaUey,  watered  by 

sand  horsemen,  aryrit  in  the  morning  about  Borthwick  in  deHheration  to  comprehend 
and  tak  my  Lord  Duk,  quha  was  in  the  said  place  with  the  Queen's  Majestie.  Ifty 
Lord  Duk  hiring  of  this  enterpryse,  thinking  weil  he  suld  be  in  mair  secoritie  on 
the  fieild  than  in  ane  houss,  passit  forth  and  red  away. 

**  Her  Mt^jestie  in  mennis  claiths,  buttit  and  spurrit,  departit  that  saming  neicht  of 
Borthwick  to  Dunbar,  quhair  of  na  man  knew  saif  my  Lord  Duk  and  sum  of  his  vet- 
vants.quha  met  her  Atajestie  a  myll  of  Borthwick,  and  conroyit  her  hieness  to  Don- 
bar."—Beton*s  Letter  to  his  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  June,  1667. 
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Gl^ioorse  Bum,  onoe  called  Logan  Water.  Logan  House  lies  id  a 
beauidfiil  yale,  wMch,  in  modern  times,  has  been  called  Habine's  Bow, 
firom  a  prerailmg  belief,  that  it  is  the  scene  of  AUan  Ramsay's  cele- 
brated Scottish  pastoral  drama,  The  Gentle  Shepherd, 

On  the  banlos  of  Glencorse  Bum  rise  the  springs  which  furnish 
the  chief  supply  of  water  to  the  dty.  These  are  here  collected  in  a 
leservoir,  from  which  the  water  is  carried  in  cast-iron  pipes  to 
Edinburgh.  The  abstraction  of  this  large  quantity  of  water  &om 
the  riyulet,  on  which  defended,  in  a  great  measure,  the  supply  for 
the  numerous  mills  on  the  Esk,  required  the  for^iation  of  a  large 
compensation  basin,  for  the  collection  of  the  streams  from  the  sur- 
loanding  hills ;  and  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters, 
the  stupendous  mound  of  earth  and  stone,  here  built  across  the  valley, 
and  the  capacious  basin  of  water,  to  secure  to  tiiose  mills  their 
average  supply,  form  an  object  of  no  joommon  interest. 

Geology. — The  rocks,  composing  the  Penthmds,  are  chiefly  of  the 
trcyp  family,  and  consist  of  porphyry,  greenstone,  and  clinkstone. 

Braid  and  Blackford  Hills  are  composed  of  the  same.  Veins  of 
jasper,  and  nodules  of  agates,  are  yeiy  common  in  the  Pentland 
range. 

Many  beautiful  alpine  and  other  plants  are  found  on  these  hills. 

About  five  nules  from  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  south  side  of  Pent- 
land  Hills,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  leading  to  Biggar,  stands 

WOODHOUSELBE, 

embosomed  in  a  beautiful  glen,  surrounded  by  plantations,  haying  a 
fine  southern  exposure.  The  grounds  around  the  mansion  are  pecu- 
liarly inviting.  The  road  here  passes  the  pretty  little  hamlet  of 
Upper  Howgate,  and  a  little  further  on,  Glencorse  on  the  le^; 
thence  crossing  Glencorse  Bum,  by  House  of  Muir  (in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which,  at  RuUion  Green,  the  Covenanters  were  defeated 
m  1666);  and  through  the  village  of  Silver  Bum,  you  arrive  at 

MEWHALL, 

about  three  miles  from  Penicuik,  and  twelve  south-west  from  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  Biggar  road.  The  present  mansion-house,  situated  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  North  Esk,  was  built  by  Sir  David  Forbes, 
unde  to  the  celebrated  Lord  President  Duncan  Forbes.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity,  the  scenes  of  Allan  Ramsay's  exquisite  pastoral 
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drama,  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  are  8aid  by  some  oommentatoTs  to  be 
laid.  The  localities  and  traditions  are  all  in  its  favotir^  disputed 
thongh  tbej  be  by  the  scenery  near  Logan  House,  among  the  Pent- 
land  Hills.  A  guide  may  be  procured  to  point  out  the  pictnresque 
scenery,  and  describe  the  other  interestinjg  objects  of  this  rural  re- 
treat. 

The  grounds  to  the  westward,  included  in  the  same  estate^  are 
called  Ca/rlops,  a  coBtiuction  for  Carlm^s  Loupe,  a  name  derived, 
from  the  <;ircmnstance  of  a  witch  or  carline,  who  resided  in  a  dell, 
at  the  foot  of  Carlop's  Hill,  haying  been  frequently  seen  by  the 
benighted  peasant,  leaping  and  frisking  across  its  entrance.  Re- 
turning by  the  thriying  and  prosperous  village  of  Penicuik,  nine 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  road  to  Peebles,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance horn  the  yillage,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  North  Esk,  is 

PENICiriK  HOUSB. 

The  situation  is  eminently  beautiftd,  and  much  expense  has  been 
bestowed  in  improving  it.  Like  other  mansions  upon  the  banks  of 
the  romantic  Esks,  it  is  suitounded  with  trees  of  most  luxuriant 
growth.  The  front  of  the  house  is  ornamented  with  a  handsome 
portico,  supported  by  eight  columns,  having  a  flight  of  steps,  on  each 
side  defended  by  balustrades.  The  offices  lie  at  some  distance,  and 
form  a  large  square,  having  a  rustic  portico  and  elegant  spire  with  a 
dock  in  front.  Behind  them  is  a  pigeon-liouse,  which  exactly  repre- 
sents the  celebrated  antiquity  in  Stirlingshire,  now  pro&nely  demo- 
lished, called  Arthu/r*8  Oven.  Upon  an  eminence  to  the  eastward  is 
a  round  tower,  which  is  seen  at  a  great  distance.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  is  an  obelisk,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Allan  Ramsay 
the  poet. 

In  the  house  are  a  number  of  Roman  antiquities,  cut  in  stone, 
partly  brought  from  a  Roman  camp  at  Netherby,  and  partly  from 
Graham's  Dyke.  Amongst  the  numerous  curiosities,  is  the  coat  worn 
by  Viscount  Dundee,  at  the  battle  of  Killicrankie,  and  the  hole  is 
shown  through  which  the  fatal  bullet  passed.  The  principal  apart- 
ment is  one  of  the  finest  drawing-rooms  in  Scotland.  It  is  called 
Ossian's  Hall,  from  the  admirable  paintings  upon  the  ceiling,  the 
chef-cPcewuree  of  Runciman,  which,  in  boldness  of  design,  have  seldom 
been  excelled.  The  subjects  of  these  are  the  most  striking  scenes  in 
the  Poems  of  Ossian. 

About  a  mile  further  up,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  are  the 
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rexnams  of  Bnmstane  Castle,  said  to  have  been  inhabited  bj  the 
ancestors  of  the  Earl  of  Dumfries.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  family  of  the  name  of  Crichton  possessed  it. 

As  the  tourist  proceeds  to  Edinburgh,  he  passes  Roslin  on  the 
right,  at  the  six-mile  stone,  and  approaching  the  town,  Libberton 
Kirk  is  also  on  the  right.  An  exceedingly  fine  view  of  the  city  and 
Castle  here  bursts  upon  the  sight,  and  the  lion-like  form  of  Arthur's 
Seat  becomes  striking  and  imposing. 
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FROM  EDINBURGH  TO  STIRLING,  THE  TROSAGHS,  LOCH 
KATRINE,  LOCH  EARN,  LOCH  TAY,  TAYMOUTH,  DUN- 
KELD,  PERTH,  AND  KINROSS. 


ROUTE. 


To  Corstorphine 

Kirkliston 

Linlithgow 

Falkirk - 

Bannockborn 

St.  Ninian*8 

Stirling* 

From   Greenloaoing   to    Perth    by 

Blackford.  Braco  Castle,  Anchter- 

arder,  Dalraich  Bridge,  about  16 

mile*.  ' 

Bridge  of  Allan    -    -    -    - 

Donne      

Callander     ...... 

From  Callander  to  the  opeaing  of 
the  Trosachs,  10  miles. 

Locheamhead 

From  1.4}cbearnhead  to  Perth,  alone 
Loch  Earn,  by  Comrie  and  Crie£^ 
36^  miles. 
KiUin 


To  Croft  House 

Kenmore  --.--- 
Taymouth    ------ 

Aberfel(4y 

Balnagourd  Inn  -  -  -  - 
Logierait - 

From  Logierait  to  Blair  AtboU.  IS^ 
miles. 
Bnnkeld  ------- 

Auchtergaven 

Perth    - 

•  Bridge  of  Earn     -    -    -    - 
■  Kinross    ------- 

From  Kinruis  to  Dollar,  by  Crook  of 
Devon,  IS  miles. 
Blair  Adam  Inn  -    -   -    - 

Crossgates    ------ 

Inverkeithing  -  .  -  .  - 
North  Queensfcrry  -  -  - 
South  Queensfijrry  -  -  - 
Edinburgh  ------ 
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PBOCBEDiNa  westward  from  Edinburgh,  by  Prince's  Street,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  the  tourist  passes  on  the  right,  the  elegant  seats 
of  Belmont,  Beechwood,  and  Clermiston,  delightfully  situated  on  the 

*  The  route  £rom  Edinburgh  to  Stirling  may  be  agreeably  varied,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  going  per  ravLway  or  per  ateam-hoat.  The  tourist  may  go  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railnray,  which  joins  the  Scottish  Central  Bailway  at  Greenhill  Junction,  then 
direct  into  Stirling,  or  by  the  steam-boats,  which  sail  every  lawful  momiag  from  Granton 
Pier,  west  of  Leith ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  tourists,  coaches  run  firom  No.  25,  Prince's 
Street,  also  trains  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Northern  Railway,  in  time  for  the  boats.  The 
scenery  (per  ateam-ioat)  on  both  sides  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  is  highly  picturesque  and 
beautiful,  and  the  boats  are  fitted  up  with  every  convenience  for  the  accommodation  of 
passengers. 
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side  of  Contorphine  Hill,  which  is  clothed  to  the  smnmlt  with  wood. 
A  little  further  on,  he  reaches  the  ancient  and  picturesque  village  of 

CORSTORPHINB. 

which  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  £rom  the  circumstance 
of  a  golden  cross,  craiie  d* or  fin,  having  been  presented  to  the  churcb 
hj  a  French  nobleman.  The  church  is  Gothic,  of  the  form  of  a 
crofls,  and  was^  in  ancient  times  collegiate.  It  contains,  amongst 
others,  two  interesting  stone  monuments,  one  of  the  founder,  Sir  John 
Forrester,  Lord  High  Chaooellor  of  Scotland,  ancestor  to  Lord  For- 
rester; and  the  other  to  a  member  of  the  same  family,  with  their 
ladies  on  their  left  sides.  Here  is  also  an  inscription  to  the  first 
provost,  Nicolas  Bannatyne,  dated  1470,  concluding  with  a  request 
to  the  reader,  "  to  pray  for  the  Pope  and  him." 

Until  reaching  the  fifth  milestone,  the  prospect  to  the  right  is 
limited  by  the  hill  of  Corstorphine ; .  but  at  this  point  an  extensive 
champaign  country,  highly  cultivated,  presents  itself  to  the  view. 
At  the  seventh  milestone,  the  road  crosses  the  river  Almond,  which 
divides  Mid-Lothian  &om  Linlithgowshire. 

Beyond  the  eight  milestone,  is  the  village  of^  Eirldiston,  where 
there  is  a  good  inn.  Near  this  place  Edward  L  encampM  before  the 
battle  of  FalTrirky  in  1298.  Having  regaled  his  army  plentifully  with 
wine,  a  quarrel  arose  between  his  English  and  Welsh  troops;  the 
latter,  of  whom  there  were  not  fewer  than  15,000,  directed  their 
vengeance  against  the  clergy,  and  slew  eighteen  English  ecclesiastics. 
The  English  cavalry  made  great  havoc  among  the  Welsh,  who,  in 
disgust,  withdrew  fix)m  the  army.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  village 
is  Newliston,  once  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Stair. 
The  plantations  surrounding  the  house  are  said  to  resemble  the 
position  of  the  troops  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  which  his  lord- 
ship shone  conspicuous. 

Proceeding  onward,  the  hills  of  Bathgate,  in  which  mines  of  lead 
and  silver  were  at  one  time  wrought,  appear  at  a  distance  upon  the 
left.  Near  to  the  tenth  milestone,  and  on  the  left,  stands  the  ruins 
^Nidd/ry  Castle,  an  object  of  historical  interest,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Seton,  now  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  In  this  Castle 
Queen  Mary  fisund  refuge  the  night  afber  her  escape  from  the  Castle 
of  Lochleven.    On  the  right  is  the  Castle  of  Duntarvie. 

The  road  now  proceeds  through  the  village  of  Winchburgh,  and 
crosses  the  Union  Canal.     Wiachbuigh  is  famous  as  the  spot  where 
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Edward  II.  first  halted  in  his  flight  &om  the  battle  of  Bannockbiini. 
Two  days  before,  he  manohed  through  this  village  in  royal  pomp,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army ;  now  he  returned  a  wretched  fugitive, 
escorted  by  a  few  hundred  horsemen,  all  that  remained  of  his  mighty 
host,  and  hotly  pursued  by  the  victorious  Scots. 

Beyond  the  sixteenth  milestone,  the  traveller  crosses  the  Union 
Canal,  under  an  aqueduct  bridge ;  a  little  fiirther  on,  he  arrives  at 

LINLITHGOW, 

the  view  of  which,  as  he  approaches,  is  very  fine.  It  is  liie  county 
town,  a  royal  burgh,  and  a  place  venerable  for  its  antiquities,  and 
hallowed  by  the  many  mournful  recollections  connected  with  tlndKn. 

Linlithgow  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Lindum  of  Ptolemy.  In 
the  reign  of  David  I.  it  was  declared  to  be  the  first  burgh  in  the 
kingdom.  At  one  time  it  Was  undoubtedly  a  place  of  great  trade, 
opulence,  and  splendour.  It  possessed  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  from 
the  water  of  Cramond  to-  the  mouth  of  the  Avon;  and  Blackness 
was  assigned  as  its  port,  which  was  afterwards  changed  for  that  of 
Borrowstounness ;  but  its  consequence,  as  a  place  of  trade,  has  greatly 
declined. 

The  town  consists  of  a  long  street,  with  a  number  of  lanes.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  of  great  antiquity ;  some  of  them  belonged  to 
the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  a  preceptory  at 
Torphichen,  in  this  county.  In  front  of  the  Town-house  formerly 
stood  the  Cross,  and  at  present  stands  the  principal  well,  a  modem 
erection,  though  a  fac^smtUe  of  the  very  ancient  one  that  formerly 
occupied  the  same  spot.  Its  appearance  is  grotesque,  and  water 
flows  continually  from  the  mouths  of  several  figures  in  the  circular 
structure. 

The  Royal  Palace  is  a  quadrangular  edifice  of  great  magnitude, 
and  Ihougb  now  in  ruins,  has  an  air  of  massy  grandeur ;  when 
contrasted  in  imagination  with  the  splendour  and  festivity  that 
formerly  reigned  within  its  walls,  melancholy  feelings  involuntarily 
arise.  It  combines  that  fine  taste  and  true  magnificence  whicb  dis- 
tinguish all  the  Scottish  Palaces  erected  by  the  House  of  Stuart. 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  Queen  of  James  V.,  used  to  observe,  that  the 
King  of  France  had  not  a  Palace  comparable  with  that  of  Linlith- 
gow. It  stands  upon  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  lake,  which,  on  the 
east,  washes  the  base  of  a  gently  sbpiag  hill.  In  the  lake  is  a  small 
island,  which  is  connected  with  a  singular  tradition.     It  is  said,  that 
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in  remote  times,  a  black  dog  was  fomui  there,  chained  to  a  tree, 
thoagh  there  were  no  visible  means  of  oonveying  it  thither;  and 
that  from  this  mTstenoos  ciroumstanod,  the  burgh  assumed  a  dog, 
chained  to  a  tree,  as  its  armorial  bearings.  On  an  outer  gate  detadied 
from  the  bulling,  are  the  four  orders  of  knighthood  borne  by  King 
James  V.,  viz.— the  Thistk,  G«pter,  Holy  Ghost,  and  Golden  Fleece. 


UHLITMCOW  f  ALACt 


The  Palace  itself  is  built  of  polished  stone ;  the  greater  part  is  ^ve 
stories  in  height,  and  it  covers  about  an  acre  of  ground.  Over  the 
inside  of  the  grand  gate  was  a  statue  of  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  with 
the  triple  crown,  who  seftt  a  consecrated  sword  and  helmet  to  James  IV. 
It  long  survived  the  storms  of  the  Reformation,  but  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  pious  rage  of  a  bla<;ksmith. 
Within  the  Palace  is  a  handsome  square,  one  side  of  which  is  more 
modem  than  the  others,  having  been  built  by  James  IV.  and  kept 
in  good  repair,  till  it  was  accidentally  burnt  by  the  king's  forces  in 
1746.  The  pediments  ov^r  the  windows  are  neatly  carved,  and  have 
the  date  1619  inscribed  upon  them.  In  the  eastern  side  is  a  room, 
ninety  feet  long,  thirty  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  thirty-three  feet 
high,  having  at  one  end  a  gallery,  with  three  niches,  supposed  to 
have  been  u^  aa  an  orchestra ;  this  was  called  the  Parliament  Hall, 
and  underneath  H  there  was  a  magnificent  porch  or  piazza.  A  com- 
munication is  preserved  with  all  the  different  rooms  by  narrow 
galleries,  which  run  quite  voxmd  the  old  part.  In  one  of  these  the 
unfortunate  Queeu  Mary  fiirst  saw  light ;  and  under  another  is  the 
vault  in  which  James  III.  took  refuge,  when  he  was  threatened  with 
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assassination  by  his  refractory  barons.  The  tower  from  which  Queen 
Margaret,  then  in  great  disoonsolation,  beheld  her  husband,  James  lY., 
depart  for  Flodden,  is  curious,  and  the  view  from  it  will  repay 
those  that  take  the  trouble  to  ascend  the  dilapidated  staircase. 
.James  V.,  Mary's  father,  when  dying  of  a  broken  heart  at  FaMand, 
on  account  of  the  disaster  at  Solway  Moss,  hearing  of  her  birth, 
prophetically  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  so? — then  God's  will  be  done — it 
came  by  a  lass,"  alluding  to  his  family  having  acquired  the  crown 
by  marriage,  "  and  it  will  go  by  a  lass !"  The  chapel  was  built  by 
James  V.,  azid  occupies  one  side  of  the  square.  The  kitchen,  which 
is  spacioos,  is  on  the  sunk  floor.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that 
some  partial  repairs  have  lately  been  made  upon  this  fine  building, 
to  preserve  it  from  further  dilapidation  and  decay.  It  would  require 
much  more  spade  than  we  can  afford,  to  give  even  a  cursory  account 
of  the  various  apartments  of  this  splendid  and  interesting  building. 
Some  very  enchanting  and  extensive  views  are  to  be  had  from 
different  parts  of  the  Palace.  In  the  centre  of  the  inner  court  are 
the  ruins  of  a  well,  erected  by  James  V. 

In  advance  of  the  Palace,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  with  it,  is  the 
Church,  a  superb  Gothic  building,  now  devoted  to  the  Presbyterian 
worship.  It  is  182  feet  long,  100  wide,  and  90  high ;  the  steeple  is 
surmounted  by  a  crown.  The  church  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  David  I.,  and  was  ornamented  chiefly  by  Crichton, 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  Here  is  shown  the  aisle  where  the  apparition 
burst  upon  the  sight  of  James  IV.,  to  warn  him  against  his  fatal 
expedition  to  Flodden,  and  which,  as  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  relates,  as 
soon  as  it  had  delivered  iU  dread  message,  "  vanished  like  a  blink 
of  the  sun,  or  a  whip  of  the  whirlwind. "  It  has  been  supposed, 
that  this  apparition  was  a  contrivance  of  the  Queen  and  some  of 
the  nobility,  in  order  to  dissuade  the  King  from  his  warlike  de- 
signs. When  the  invading  army  was  afterwards  encamped  upon 
the  Boroughmuir,  near  Edinburgh,  numberless  midnight  apparitions 
"  did  squeak  and  gibber''  upon  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  threatening 
woe  to  the  kingdom;  and  there  was  even  a  spectral  procession  of 
heralds,  who  advanced  to  the  Cross,  and  summoned  the  King  and  a 
long  list  of  his  nobility  to  their  final  doom.  However  faithfiiUy  the 
event  corresponded  with  those  fearftd  portents,  they  can  only  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  pious  frauds,  which  unfortunately  failed 
of  success. 

It  was  in  Linlithgow,  that  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  on  the 
23d  January  1570,  shot  the  Regent  Murray,  when  passing  through 
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the  town,  in  revenge  for  one  of  the  Regent's  partisans  having  seized 
upon  part  of  his  property,  the  house  of  Old  Woodhouselee  in  Mid- 
Lothian,  and  thrust  his  lady  out,  almost  naked,  to  the  severity  of  a 
snow-storm;  which  barbarous  treatment  bereaved  her  of  reason. 
The  house  is  pointed  out  from  which  the  shot  was  fired,  but  it 
is  a  modem  one,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  house.  Hamilton 
immediately  escaped  to  France,  where  a  man  of  high  rank,  at- 
tached to  the  court,  having  proposed  to  hini  the  assassination  of 
the  fiunous  Admiral  Coligny,  he  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  What, 
nlliun!  do  you  suppose  me  an  assassin?''  and  he  challenged  him 
upon  the  spot. 

When  the  plague  raged  in  Edinburgh  in  1645,  the  Courts  of 
Justice  and  the  members  of  the  University  removed  to  Linlithgow, 
and  occupied  the  palace  and  the  church. 

The  last  memorable  event  which  occurred  in  Linlithgow,  was  the 
burning  of  the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant,  May  29,  1661,  imme- 
diately after  the  Bestoration,  amidst  bonfires  and  great  rejoicings. 
The  ringleaders,  in  this  afiair,  were  Irving  of  Bonshaw,  who  after- 
wards became  a  noted  persecutor,  Bailie  Mylne,  and  Ramsay,  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  type  of  the  Vicar 
of  Bray.  Bamsay  had  sworn  to  the  Covenant,  and  pressed  it  upon 
others  with  the  unrelenting  rigour  of  a  fanatic,  but  was  afterwards 
made  Dean  of  Glaf^w,  then  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  and  thereafter 
%hop  of  Boss.  In  Linlithgow  is  still  kept  up  the  old  custom  of 
riding  the  marches.  Leather  is  the  staple  commodity  of  the  place, 
linen  and  wooUen  manufiictores  are  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

The  village  of  Toiphichen  lies  five  miles  south  ftx>m  Linlithgow. 
Here  the  Knights  of  St.  John  had  their  principal  Scottish  Precep- 
tory,  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  Fragments  of  it  still 
remain.  The  church  of  the  Preoeptory  is  converted  into  that  of  the 
parish. 

Proceeding  westward  from  Linlithgow,  the  traveller  crosses  the 
river  Avon  at  Linlithgow  Bridge ;  a  mile  to  the  south  of  which  are 
the  ruins  of  Manuel  Abbey,  founded  by  Malcolm  lY.,  1156 1  and 
half  a  mile  on  are  the  ruins  of  Almond  Castle  and  intrenchments, 
onoe  a  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Callander,  where  the  tourist  enters 
Stirlingshire ;  looking  a  little  towards  the  south,  he  has  a  view  of 
the  beautiful  aqueduct  bridge,  conveying  the  Union  Canal  across  the 
river.  After  this,  nothing  interesting  occurs,  until  he  reaches,  on 
the  leift,  Oailander  House,  formerly  the  mansion-house  of  the  Earls 
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of  CaUander  and  Idnlithgow.  At  this  point,  a  commanding  view  is 
obtained  of  the  fertile  Yalle7  of  the  Carse  of  FaUdrk,  through  which 
the  Roman  Wall  extends.  Half  a  mile  in  advance,  and  twenty- 
four  miles  from  Edinburgh,  is  the  ancient  and  oelebrafced  town,  of 

'  FALKIRK, 

£Bmou8  for  its  cattle  markets,  called  trygt$,  held  thpoe  a-year,  but 
more  celebrated  for  its  vestiges  of  antiquity,  and  the  great  battlea 
which  have  been  fought  in  its  neighbourhood.  Here  we  would 
therefore  recommend  the  tourist  to  make  a  short  stay,  that  he  may 
explore  all  the  interesting  scenes  in  its  vicinity. 

The  view  from  the  hill  of  Falkirk,  immediately  behind  the  town, 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  declared,  was  not  exceeded  for 
extent,  grandeur,  and  variety,  by  any  that  he  had  met  with  in  his 
travels.  Here  the  eye  takes  in  a  great  portion  of  the  Ochil  Hills, 
forming  part  of  that  mountainous  ridge  which  commences  on  the 
shores  of  the  German  ocean,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  and  ex> 
tends  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  In  an  opening  in  the  chain  for  the 
passage  of  the  Forth,  are  seen  several  detached  rocks  or  crags,  on 
the  highest  of  which  stands  Stirling  Castle,  whose  antiquated  towers 
and  venerable  battlements,  are  easily  distinguished  in  a  clear  atmos- 
phere.  Beyond  it,  the  eye  gUding  over  the  vale  of  Menteith,  dis- 
covers afar  off,  the  stupendous  Grampians,  ^hose  dark  and  irregular 
summits  look  proudly  down  upon  the  smaller  green  hills  in  their 
front,  along  which  the  varied  tints  of  sun  and  shade  are  successively 
seen.  Amidst  this  lofty  group,  the  conic  summit  of  Benledi  rises 
conspicuous  over  those  of  Benvoirlich  and  others;  and  farther  to 
the  west,  beyond  the  infant  Forth,  is  the  towering  summit  of  Ben- 
lomond.  Looking  northward,  is  seen,  at  one  glance,  the  rich  and 
extensive  valley  of  the  Carse,  thickly  studded  with  villages  and 
scattered  dwellings,  the  comfortable  abodes  of  trade  and  industry ;  j 
the  majestic  Forth,  with  the  towns  of  Culross,  Kincardine,  Clack- 
mannan, and  Alloa,  on  the  opposite  shore;  and,  receding  from  it, 
the  finely  cultivated  country,  reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  Ochils. 
Immediately  beneath  is  Falkirk,  and  beyond  it  the  celebrated  Carron  j 
Works,  distinguished  by  the  thick  volumes  of  smoke  perpetually  I 
ascending  from  the  furnaces.  At  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
valley,  on  the  shores  of  the  Forth,  the  masts  of  the  shipping  point 
out  the  harbour  of  Grangemouth ;   and  lower  down,  on  that  point 
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of  land,  where  the  rirer  disappears  from  the  sight,  is  seen  that  of 
Borrowstowness. 

North  of  the  vale  wiH  be  observed  a  trjwt  of  ground,  clothed  with 
woods  and  plantations,  and  amongst  them  a  number  of  elegant 
houses,  the  eastmost  of  which  is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore ; 
and  successively  extending  westward,  are  Stenthouse,  the  patrimony 
of  the  Abyssinian  traveller ;  Carron  Hall ;  Carron  Park ;  and  on 
the  eminence  directly  in  front,  is  the  village  of  Larbert,  conspicuous 
for  a  new  Gothic  church,  also  Larbert  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Stirling,  Bart 

The  hill  of  Falldrk  itself  is  remarkable  for  being  the  position  to 
which  Sir  William  Wallace,  with  his  division  of  the  Scottish  army, 
retired  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  fought  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, in  1298,  between  the  Scots  and  English.  A  stone,  called 
Wallahs  Stone,  upon  Wallace's  Ridge,  marks  the  spot  occupied 
by  his  division.  In  the  Scottish  camp  a  contest  for  pre-eminence 
arose  between  the  principal  leaders,  Wallace,  Comyn,  and  Sir  John 
Stewart,  which  ended,  it  is  said,  in  Wallace  and  Comyn  successively 
withdrawing  their  troops,  and  in  the  advance  of  the  English,  oom- 
iaanded  by  their  warlike  monarch,  Edward  the  First.  Such  is  the 
common  tradition;  but  certain  it  is,  that  violent  dissensions  did 
pravail  in  the  Scottish  army.  It  is  thought,  however,  by  the  most 
judicious  historians,  that  if  Wallace  did  retire  with  his  division,  it 
must  have  been  on  the  day  preceding  the  battle,  and  that,  repenting 
of  the  measure,  he,  with  his  troops,  rejoined  the  division  commanded 
by  Stewart,  and  took  part  in  the  engagement.  The  scene  of  this 
sanguinary  battle,  so  disastrous  to  Scotland,  Lies  about  half-way 
between  Falkirk  and  the  river  Carron.  The  English  advanced 
firom  the  heights,  south  of  Callander  wood ;  and.  as  the  Soots  stood 
upon  the  defensive,  the  battle  must  have  raged  near  the  village  of 
Mongal,  by  Mungalbog,  behind  which  the  Soots  were  posted.  Ad- 
joining to  Mungalbog,  there  is  a  piece  of  groimd,  called  Oraham^s 
Muvr,  where  Wallace's  brave  companion  in  arms.  Sir  John  Graham, 
fell ;  and,  at  the  east  end  of  the  bog,  almost  on  the  spot  where  a 
drawbridge  over  the  Canal  is  erected,  is  Bainsford,  where  Brianjay, 
the  English  Knight-Templar,  was  slain.  Sir  John  Stewart  and  Sir 
John  Graham  both  fell  fighting  bravely,  and  were  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Falkirk. 

Over  the  grave  qf  the  latter  hero,  a  number  of  tombstones  have 
been  snooessively  placed  by  the  patriotic  affection  of  his  country* 
nen,  as  the  inscriptions  upon  each  previous  one  were  obliterated. 
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The  last  was  erected  by  the  late  William  Graham  ot  AMk,  Esq., 
and  bears  the  following  inscription : — 

Mtnte  mmtmpte  potenSt  et  VaUttJUttu  Adkatet, 
CmuUtur  hie  Gnrmu,  beUo  intetfeetmt  ab  JMffUa, 

zzii.  Julii,  anno  1S96. 
Here  lies  Sir  John  the  Grame,  b^th  wij^t  and  wtte, 
Ane  of  the  ehiefs  who  rescoit  Scotland  thrice ; 
Ane  better  kaight  not  to  the  worid  was  lent, 
Nor  was  goid  Grame  of  truth  and  haidimcot. 

Not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Graham,  lie  the  remains  of  Sir 
John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  over  which  is  placed  n  stone  without  an 
inscription.  He  was  brother  to  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  from  whom 
the  Royal  Family  of  Stewart  are  descended. 

According  to  another  tradition,  Wallace,  on  the  evening  a^r  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  had  an  interview  with  young  Bruce,  then  with  the 
English  army,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  and  ui^ged  him  into 
that  path  of  patriotic  ambition  which  afterwards  he  so  successfully 
pursued.  But  the  fact  of  young  Bruce  having  been  in  the  action, 
has  been  questioned  upon  very  satisfactory  grounds ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  rude  annalists  of  an  after  age,  had  mistaken  the 
presence  of  the  elder  Bruce  for  that  of  his  son.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Wallace,  after  the  engagement,  threw  himself,  with  his  remaining 
followers,  into  the  forest  of  Torwood,  which  is  the  woody  height 
seen  about  four  miles  in  &ont  of  Falkirk. 

The  moor  of  Falkirk,  upon  the  side  of  the  hill  of  that  name,  and 
immediately  behind  the  town,  was,  in  1746,  the  scene  of  an  engage- 
ment between  the  King's  troops  under  General  Hawley,  and  the 
Highland  army,  commanded  by  the  Pretender.  Never  was  grosser 
incapacity  displayed  than  upon  this  occasion  by  the  royalist  generaL 
He  was  at  Callander  House,  to  which  it  is  said  he  had  been  trear- 
cherously  invited  by  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  and  his  Countess  (the 
former  of  whom  had  secretly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pretender), 
when  the  advance  of  the  Highlanders  was  announced ;  they  had 
crossed  the  Carron  before  Hawley's  troops  stood  to  arms;  their 
van  had  gained  the  top  of  the  hill  before  his  cavalry  could  be 
brought  up ;  and,  to  crown  all,  his  artillery,  either  through  eowaidice 
or  carelessness,  was  left  sticking  in  the  mud,  in  a  hollow  path  betwixt 
the  summit  of  the  hill  and  Bantaskine  House,  which  stands  on  a 
height  to  the  northward.  The  Highlanders,  descending  from  the 
hill,  drove  back  the  cavalry  upon  the  infantry,^  who  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  when  a  total  rout  ensued. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  in  the  parish  of  Larbert,  onoe 
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stood  the  celebrated  boildiiig,  called  by  those  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Arthurs  Oven,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
antiquarian  discussion.  It  was  a  round  building,  open  at  the  top, 
like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  but  of  far  inferior  workmanship  and 
duBensions.  Its  height  was  twenty-two  feet,  and  its  diameter  in 
the  inside  nineteen  feet  and  a  half.  In  the  time  of  Boece,  its  area 
within  was  surrounded  by  stone  seats,  and  on  the  south  there  was 
sn  altar.  Buchanan  calls  it  Templum  Terminaf  thus  adopting  the 
opinion  of  many  antiquaries,  that  it  was  a  temple  erected  to  the 
god  Terminus,  by  Agrioola,  on  his  fixing  here  the  boundaries  of 
the  Soman  empire.  Will  it  be  belieyed,  that  this  precious  relic 
of  antiquity  was  demolished  by  its  late  proprietor,  who  constructed 
a  wretched  mill-dam  out  of  its  materials?  A  flood  of  the  river 
Carron,  visited  the  sacrilegious  proceeding  with  proper  retribution, 
by  sweeping  it  away  I 

The  Caaron  Iron  Works,  the  most  eztensiye  in  Europe,  situated 
on  the  river  Carron,  two  miles  north-west  from  Falkirk,  are  interests 
ing  objects,  and  admission  for  strangers  to  see  the  works  is  now 
readily  obtained. 

In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  parish  of  Dunipaoe,  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  two  artificial  mounts  of  a  conical  form,  and 
sixty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  situated  near  to  the  church.  Dun 
is  a  Graelic  word  signifying  hill ;  and  the  hypothesis  is,  that  these 
mounts  were  hills  of  peace,  or  eminences  constructed  in  commemo- 
ration of  some  important  treaty,  or  where  national  quarrels  were 
often  adjusted. 

Coimelon,  a  small  village  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  a  station  of 
the  Bomans,  and  one  of  their  most  important  towns,  while  they 
maintained  their  dominion  over  this  part  of  the  island.  The  sea 
at  that  time  approached  so  near,  that  it  was  considered  a  maritime 
town. 

The  Torwood,  already  alluded  to,  four  miles  from  Falkirk,  is  sup< 
posed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  great  Caledonian  Forest.  In  its 
centre  stood  Wallac(^s  Oaky  the  hollow  trunk  of  which  afforded  a 
seasonable  shelter  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  that  celebrated  chief  and 
a  band  of  his  compatriots.  It  was  of  immense  size,  measuring  twelve 
feet  in  diameter.  The  remains  of  this  celebrated  tree  may  now  be 
seen,  at  a  short  distance  on  the  right  of  the  present  road,  with  young 
and  vigorous  shoots  springing  from  the  parent  root.  It  was  here 
that  Donald  Caigill,  in  the  midst  of  his  Covenanters,  solemnly  ex^ 
communicated  Charles  the  Second. 
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The  ooontrj  in  this  neighhourhood,  being  within  the  isthmufl  be> 
tw een  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  was  intersected  by  the  famous 
Roman  Wall,  which  extended  across  the  isthmns,  forming  a  barrier 
between  the  unoonquered  Caledonians  on  the  north,  and  the  Roman 
dominions  on  the  sonth.  It  was  first  marked  out  by  Agrioola»  and 
completed  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  under  the  direction  of 
Lollius  XJrbicus,  the  Roman  prsBtbr,  and  is  commonly  called 
Qraham*9  Dyke,  from  a  tradition  that  a  hero  of  that  name  first 
broke  through  it.  There  are  distinct  traces  of  it  in  a  number  of 
places ;  and  its  track  has  been  minutely  described  by  General  Roy, 
in  his  Military  Antiquities  of  Scotland.  It  commenced  at  Dnnglass, 
on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  extended  to  Aberoom,  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  being  a  distance  of  63,980  yards.  It  was  of  an  average 
breadth  of  forty  feet,  and  rendered  inaccessible  by  a  ditch  mnning 
parallel  with  it,  twenty-two  feet  deep  and  forty-seven  wide.  It  was 
defended  by  nineteen  forts  or  stations,  the  medium  distance  between 
which  was  3367}  yards,  and  had  the  additional  security  of  a  chain 
of  impassable  morasses  in  front  of  it :  altogether,  the  work  itself  was 
a  striking  evidence  of  Roman  power ;  and  the  conception  of  such  a 
defence,  and  the  choice  of  the  line  fixed  upon,  are  signal  proofs  of 
the  extensive  genius  and  solid  judgment  of  the  great  general  who 
planned  it.  At  Bantaskine  House,  near  to  Falkirk,  was  one  of  the 
forts  or  stations  upon  the  wall ;  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  town  of 
Falkirk,  1230  yards  distant  &om  the  former,  was  another ;  and  the 
vestiges  of  the  wall  become  very  distinct,  leading  across  the  planta- 
tions and  avenue  of  Callander  House. 

On  leaving  Falkirk,  the  traveller  formerly  went  under  the  aque- 
duct of  the  great  Canal ;  the  present  bridge  is  a  very  great  improve- 
ment ;  a  little  farther  on  he  passes  through  the  village  of  Camelon, 
a  mile  beyond  which  the  road  crosses  the  Carron,  a  river  famed  in 
ancient  Celtic  song  as  well  as  in  Scottish  history.  Near  to  this  are 
Larbert  House,  with  the  church  and  village  pleasantly  situated,  and 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  scenery  of  this  interesting  district 
of  country.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  road  passes 
through  the  Torwood,  formerly  noticed ;  and  three  miles  beyond,  the 
ground  rises,  when  an  imposing  view  is  obtained  of  the  royal  burgh  of 
Stirling.    At  the  distance  of  another  mile,  is  the  thriving  village  of 

BANNOCKBURN. 

The  ground  beyond  this,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  extending  from  the 
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ttream,  called  Bawnoehbum,  to  the  village  of  St.  Ninian's,  a  mile  in 
idvaaoe,  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  battle,  fought  upon  the 
24th  June,  1314,  between  the  English  army  of  100,000  men,  headed 
hy  their  monarch,  Edward  XL ;  and  the  Scottish  army  of  30,000  men, 
oomnumded  by  the  illostrioos  Bruce,  which  ended  in  the  greatest 
defeat  ever  sustained  by  the  English  nation.  They  lost  more  than 
30,000  men,  and  700  noblemen  and  knights.  The  captiyes  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  gesaeroaiiy  by  the  Tictorious  monarch, 
whose  army  was  enriched  by  the  immense  spoils  found  in  the 
English  camp,  and  the  ransoms  of  their  noble  prisoners.  The 
Scottish  van  was  posted  nearly  upon  the  line  of  the  present  road 
from  Stirling  to  Kilsyth ;  and  at  a  place,  called  Brock's  Braey  on  the 
footpath  of  this  road,  is  still  to  be  seen  the  stone  (called  the  Bor4 
Stone),  protected  from  the  depredations  of  strangers  by  a  fhuDoie-work 
of  iron,  in  which  Brace's  standard  was  fixed.  In  a  plain  where  the 
small  Tillage  of  Newhouse  is  built,  stand  two  large  stones,  erected 
in  memory  of  the  skirmish  which  took  place  on  the  evening  preced- 
ing the  battle,  between  a  body  of  Scottish  spearmen,  commanded 
by  Randolph,  and  a  detachment  of  English  horsemen,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Bobert  CliflTord,  in  which  the  former  prevailed. 
About  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle,  the  destraction  of  a  party 
of  English,  who  attempted  to  rally,  has  given  the  name  of  Bloody 
Field  to  the  spot  where  they  felL  There  is  a  place  also  in  this 
vicinity,  called  Ingram's  Crook,  which  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Sir  Ingram  Umiraville,  one  of  the  English  com- 
manders.  On  the  right  of  the  line  occupied  by  the  Soots,  is  Gillies' 
Hill.  It  owes  its  name  to  a  remarkable  manoeuvre,  which  finally 
decided  that  battle.  Westward  of  this  hill  is  a  valley  where  Brace 
had  stationed  his  baggage,  and  all  the  gillies,  or  servants  and 
retainers  of  the  camp,  who,  either  &om  anxious  curiosity  or  a  con- 
certed plan,  advanced  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  at  the  critical  period 
when  the  English  line  was  wavering,  and  confusion  reigned  on  their 
left  flank.  The  English,  conceiving  this  tumultuary  assemblage 
to  be  a  fresh  body  of  troops  advancing  to  the  support  of  the  Scots, 
were  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled.  By  this  signal  victory  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland  was  secured  * 

*  **  The  ground  was  formerly  called  the  New  Park  of  Stirling,  and  now  partly 
open  and  partly  coTered  by  copses  of  wood  and  marshy  ground.  Bruce  divided  his 
forces  into  four  bodies,  three  in  a  line  in  front,  extending  from  the  Bannock  to  St. 
Ninian^,  along  the  Kilsyth  road  line ;  the  fourth  behind  as  a  reserre.  Edward  Bruce, 
and  Keith.  Earl-Marischal,  commanded  the  right  wing;  Douglas  and  the  young 
Stewart  the  centre ;  and  Randolph,  Earl  of  Mora^,  the  left ;  the  King  had  the  reserve. 
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Within  a  mile  of  the  field  of  Bannockbum,  on  a  tract  of  ground, 
called  Little  CamgUxr;  and  on  ^e  east  side  of  a  small  brook,  called 
8cMchid>wmt  two  miles  south  of  Stirling,  another  battle  was  fou^t 
on  June  18,  1488.  The  Bajons  of  Scotland  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  administration  of  their  monarch,  James  HL,  rose  in  rebellion 
against  him,  and  drew  the  king's  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Bothsaj, 
afterwards  James  TV.,  into  their  party.  The  civil  war  was  termi- 
nated,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  royal  army  at  Sauchiebum  and  the 
death  of  the  king.  In  his  flight  from  the  field  he  fell  from  his 
horse,  and  having  been  found  lying  insensible  upon  the  ground,  he 
was  removed,  without  being  recognised,  to  a  mill,  called  Beaiton*8 
Mill,  near  the  village  of  Bannockbum,  where  he  was  laid  carelessly 
in  a  comer,  and  covered  with  a  coarse  garment.  On  recovering  his 
senses,  he  desired  that  a  priest  might  be  brought  to  receive  his 
confession.  Three  of  his  most  implacable  enemies  happening  to 
pass  at  the  time,  one  of  them,  who  was  a  priest,  gave  him  absolu- 
tion, and  then  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  A  dwelling-house  has 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  mill  where  this  sad  and  bloody 
tragedy  was  acted ;  its  under  wall  is  the  remnant  of  the  old  building. 

ST.  NINIAN'S 


is  a  thriving  village,  remarkable  for  its  having  a  steeple  stand- 
ing separate  from  the  church,  which  is  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. After  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  in  1746,  the  rebel  army 
occupied  the  old  church  of  St.  Ninian*8  as  a  magazine,  while  they 
were  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  siege  of  StirUng.  Either  from 
accident  or  design,  the  magazine  exploded,  and  blew  up  the  church, 
occasioning  the  loss  of  several  lives ;  but  the  steeple,  which  was 
then  attached  to  the  church,  resisted  the  shock.  A  new  church 
was  soon  after  built,  but  most  incongruously  placed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  steeple. 

To  the  northward,  in  Aront  of  hiB  position,  Bruce  dug  pits,  about  one  foot  broad  and 
two  or  three  deep,  and  covered  them  with  sods,  &c.;  to  the  south  the  ground  was 
marshy  and  wooded.  The  English  archers,  opposite  the  right  wing  of  the  Scots, 
began  the  attack;  but  Keith  having  taken  his  cavalry  round  by  Mi]ntown  bog,  put 
them  to  the  route-  The  English  cavalry  on  their  right  next  came  to  the  attack,  and 
fell  into  Bruce*8  snare.  The  main  bodies  then  engaged  in  close  and  long  contested 
battle,  victory  not  deciding  either  way,  till  the  servants  and  train  appeared  on  the 
Gillies'  HiU,  when  the  English  gave  way.  It  is  in  tradition,  that  the  well-known 
Scottish  tune  of '  Hey,  tutti,  taitti,*  was  Brace's  march  at  the  battle."— Notbs  to 

»•  LOKP  OF  THE  TSLBS.** 
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A  mile  beyond  St.  Ninian's,  is  the  ancient  and  royal  buxgh  of 

STIRLING, 

which,  at  a  distance,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Old 
Town  of  Edinburgh.  The  leading  features  are  similar,  though  on 
a  smaller  scale ;  but,  if  less  strongly  marked  and  less  imposing,  those 
of  Stirling  are  more  airy  and  graceful.  The  walks  in  and  around 
the  town,  are  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  unique^  affording  an 
endless  variety  of  interesting  and  beautiful  views.  It  stands  upon 
a  hill  that  rises  westward,  and  terminates  in  a  precipitous  diff; 
crowned  by  the  Castle.  The  principal  str^t  runs  along  the  ridge 
of  the  hill,  from  the  Castle,  like  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh, 
but  the  descent  is  more  rapid. 

The  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  town  is  its  Castle,  the  history 
of  "  whose  birth  tradition  notes  not ;"  but,  in  all  ages,  the  town  and 
Castle  of  Stirling  have  been  of  the  first  ^importance  in  Scottish 
history.  The  fords  and  bridges  in  the  neighbourhood,  give  the 
easiest  and  most  direct  communication  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  Scotland ;  hence,  in  all  the  wars  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  also  in  all  civil  wars,  the  possession  of  Stirling  Castle 
was  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  consequence.  It  is  taken  notice  of  in 
Buchanan^s  history,  so  early  as  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Scots 
having  subdued  the  Picts,  and  being  desirous  of  obliterating  every 
memorial  of  that  people,  razed  it  to  the  ground.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Northumbrians,  upon  obtaining  from  Donald  the  Fifth,  whom 
they  had  made  prisoner,  a  cession  of  all  the  territory  south  of  the 
Forth.  Afler  remaining  in  their  possession  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  it  was,  along  with  the  ceded  territory,  restored  to  the  Scots, 
apon  their  engaging  to  assist  the  Northumbrians  against  the  Danes. 
In  the  tenth  century,  this  Castle  was  the  rendezvous  of-  the  Scottish 
army,  under  Kenneth  the  Third,  who  defeated  the  Danes  at  the 
battle  of  Luncarty.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  it 
became  a  royal  residence,  and  long  continued  to  be  the  favourite 
abode  of  the  Scottish  monarchs.  In  1174,  Stirling  Castle  was  one 
of  the  four  fortresses  delivered  up  to  the  English  as  a  token  of 
Yassalage,  this  being  the  ransom  paid  for  the  liberation  of  William 
the  Lion,  whom  they  had  made  prisoner;  it  was  restored,  along 
with  the  others,  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  In  1299,  while  in 
the  hands  of  Edward  I.,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Scots ;  the  year 
following,   it  was  retaken  by  the   English,   after  a  most  gallant 
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defence,  by  Sir  William  Oliphant,  the  goTemor.  In  1303,  the 
Soots,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Soulis,  again  made  them- 
selyes  masters  of  it,  when  Oliphant  resumed  the  command,  and  in 
the  subsequent  year  it  sustainied  a  second  siege.  It  was  battered 
most  ftiriously  by  artillery,  stones  of  200  pounds  weight  being  used 
as  balls,  which  made  vast  breaches  in  the  ramparts;  but  it  was 
not,  until  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  a  very  few,  that  the  braye 
Oliphant  submitted.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  it  was  besieged 
by  Edward  Bruce,  and  fell  into  his  hands  as  one  of  the  fruits  of 
the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  During  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  it 
was  successively  taken  and  retaken.  About  the  year  1550,  during 
the  regency  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  a  strong  battery,  called  the  French 
Battery,  was  erected.  In  1651,  the  Castle  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  General  Monk.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  repaired 
and  enlarged,  and  a  flanking  battery,  called  Q^e€n  Anne's,  was 
erected  on  the  south  side.  The  last  siege  which  it  endured  was  in 
1746,  when  General  Blakeney  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  baffled  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Highland  army  to  reduce  it.  To  this  historical 
account  of  the  Castle,  we  may  add,  that  it  is  one  of  the  four  Scottish 
forts,  which  by  the  Articles  of  Union,  are  to  be  upheld  and  con- 
stantly garrisoned.  Edinburgh,  Dumbarton,  and  Blackness,  are  the 
three  others.  This  stipulation  was  made  to  soothe  the  national 
pride ;  but  the  strict  obseryance  of  it  was  found  to  be  of  yast  ad- 
vantage to  the  established  govemment,  at  the  periods  of  the  re- 
bellions, in  1715  and  1745. 

Stirling  Castle  haying  been,  as  already  mentioned,  a  favourite 
residence  of  the'  Scottish  monarchs,  contains  many  remains  of  royal 
magnificence.  Within  the  outworks  of  the  fortification  is  the  palace, 
built  by  James  the  Fifth,  a  large  square  building,  ornamented  on 
three  sides  with  pillars,  resting  on  grotesque  figures  jutting  from 
the  wall,  each  surmounted  by  a  fanciful  statue.  This  palace  is  now 
converted  into  barracks.  Two  rooms,  called  the  Qiieen'a  and  the 
Nwrsery,  are  shown,  the  roofs  of  which  are  of  wood,  divided  into 
squares  and  other  forms,  richly  carved.  Connected  with  the  Castle 
is  a  large  hall,  120  feet  long,  built  for  the  meetings  of  Parliament 
by  James  III.,  who  had  a  strong  passion  for  the  fine  arts,  particularly 
architecture.  This  hall  once  had  a  fine  gallery,  elegantly  orna- 
mented ;  but  it  has  been  stripped  to  the  bare  walls,  and  converted  into 
a  riding  room.  Adjoining  the  Parliament  House  is  the  Chapel  Royal, 
erected  originally  by  the  same  monarch,  and  rebuilt  by  James  VI. 
It  was  accounted  the  richest  collegiate  church  in  the  kingdom ;  but 
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has  mSered  woeM  desecration,  Iwiiig  now  used  as  a  store-room  and 
armoury. 

It  was  within  this  fortress  that  the  youthfiilttmonarch,  James  11., 
treacherously  murdered  William,  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas,  whom  he 
had  trepanned  within  the  walls  nnder  safe  conduct.  This  nobleman 
had  formed  a  rebellious  association  with  others  of  the  nobility,  firom 
which  the  king  implored  him  to  withdraw,  and  upon  his  refusing,  the 
incensed  monarch  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  room  wheire  this 
bloody  deed  was  perpetrated,  is  still  oalled  Douglcu's  Boom,  In 
revenge,  the  fiiends  of  the  murdered  earl  instantly  burnt  the  town. 
This  fortress  is  also  remarkable  for  having  been  the  birth-place  of 
James  IV.  His  son,  James  Y .,  was  crowned  here ;  and  here  also  took 
place  the  coronation  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  which  was  conducted 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  in  presence  of  the  three  estates  of 
Parliament.  James  YL  passed  almost  the  whole  of  his  minority  in 
the  Castle,  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Buchanan. 

By  some  writei^  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  Stirling 
Castle  has  been  called  Snowdown,  derived,  it  has  been  supposed, 
from  some  romantic  legend,  oonnecting  Stirling  with  King  Arthur. 
A  mound  of  earth  within  the  adjacent  park,  to  be  afterwards  noticed, 
was  known  so  early  as  the  days  of  Barbour,  by  the  name  of  the 
Rownd  Table.  Sir  David  Lindsay,  who  was  the  youthful  playfellow 
of  James  V.,  thus  feelingly  apostrophizes  the  place : — 

*  Adieu,  fidr  Snawdoun,  with  thy  towers  high. 
Thy  chaple  royal,  park,  and  table  round ; 
May,  June,  and  July,  would  I  dwell  in  thee. 
Were  I  a  man.  to  hear  the  birdis  sound, 
Whilk  doth  againe  thy  royal  rock  rebound." 

South-west  of  the  Castle  lies  the  King*s  Park,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  where  deer  were  formerly  kept  and  hunted.  This  field,  to- 
gether with  other  portions  of  ground  in  the  vicinity,  forms  a  small 
jurisdiction,  called  the  Constabulary  of  the  Castle,  At  the  east 
end  lay  the  gardens,  the  ground  occupied  by  which  is  now  littie 
better  than  a  swamp,  though  vestiges  of  the  walks  and  parterres, 
and  stumps  of  firnit  trees,  are  still  visible.  In  this  quarter  is  a 
mound  of  earth,  called  the  "  King's  Knot,'*  where  the  court  is  said 
to  have  held  fetes  ckampitres.  This  object  is  probably  the  Rovmd 
Table  mentioned  by  Barbour ;  and  if  so,  it  was  here  that  James  IV. 
used  to  amuse  himself  with  the  pastime  of  The  Knights  of  the 
Rownd  TdbUy  of  which  he  was  excessively  fond.  Around  the  gar- 
dens  are  the  vestiges  of  a  canal.    In  the  Castle  Hill  is  a  hollow^ 
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called  the  ''  Valley"  oomprehending  about  an  acre,  where  tilts  and 
tournaments  were  exhibited ;  and  adjoining  it,  on  the  south,  is  a 
small  craggy  pyramidical  mount,  called  the  ^*  LoAnft  EKll**  on  which 
the  ladies  were  seated,  to  obseire  and  applaud  the  valour  of  the 
combatants. 

North-west  of  the  Castle  is  a  steep  path,  called  Bcbllengeich^  or 
the  Windy  PcuSy  leading  to  the  entrance  of  the  Castle,  called  the 
BaUeTigeich  Qate,  from  which  James  V.,  whose  amorous  adyentures 
are  recorded  in  song,  and  whose  affability  and  love  of  justice  pro- 
cured for  him  the  endearing  appellation  of  "  King  of  the  Commons," 
frequently  issued  to  travel  through  the  country  in  disguise,  and 
when  questioned  who  he  was,  always  replied,  "The  Ghiidman  of 
Ballengeich." 

.  Opposite  to  the  Castle,  on  the  north,  lies  Gowling  Hills,  the 
walks  around  which  are  magnificent  and  delightful,  and  the  pros- 
pects ahnost  matchless.  On  the  northern  extremity,  near  the  bridge, 
is  a  small  mount,  named  Hurlyhacketf  from  its  having  been  the 
scene  of  a  courtly  amusement,  alluded  to  by  Sir  David  Lindsay, 
who  says  of  the  pastimes  in  which  the  young  king  was  engaged, 

**  Sjne  harl*d  him  to  the  Hurlyhacket ; " 

an  amusement  which  consisted  in  sliding,  upon  a  seat^  frx>m  top  to 
bottom  of  a  smooth  bank.  This  mount  was  "  the  heading  hUl** 
where  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  the  King's  undo,  and  formerly 
Regent,  and  his  two  sons,  Walter  and  Alexander  Stewart,  with  the 
aged  Earl  of  Lennox,  his  father-in-law,  were  sacrificed  to  the  ven- 
geance or  stem  justice  of  James  I.,  in  1425 ;  and  where,  at  a  later 
period.  Sir  Robert  Graham,  and  several  of  his  associates,  were 
brought  to  the  block,  after  undergoing  the  most  inhuman  torments, 
in  consequence  of  the  part  they  took  in  the  shocking  murder  of  that 
monarch. 

It  is  in  allusion  to  this  bloody  transaction,  that  Douglas,  in  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  h  made  thus  to  address  Stirling, — 

»  **  Te  towers,  within  whose  drcnit  dread, 

A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled. 
And  thou,  O  sad  and  fatal  mound ! 
That  oft  hast  heard  the  death-axe  sound« 
As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Fell  the  stem  headsman's  bloody  hand.** 

The  last  execution  of  great  note,  which  took  place  at  Stirling, 
was  that  of  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  primate  ot 
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Scotland,  an  able  but  imprincipled  man,  for  his  accession  to  the 
murder  of  the  Eegent  Murray,  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh. 

The  stranger  yisiting  Stirling  Castle  will  be  struck  with  delight 
ftnd  astonishment,  at  the  magnificent  prospect  it  commands.  Eyery 
traveller  has  spoken  of  the  view  from  the  Castle  in  the  language 
of  enthusiasm ;  and  even  foreigners  have  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  is  at  once  luxuriant,  wild,  and  magnificent. 
To  the  east,  there  are  in  the  foreground,  the  cathedral,  town,  harbour, 
and  Abbey  Craig ;  and  beyond  is  a  plain  of  vast  extent,  rich  in  com, 
adorned  with  woods,  stately  mansions,  and  smiling  hamlets,  watered 
by  the  Forth,  whose  circuitous  course  has  been  compared  to  the  folds 
of  a  huge  serpent.  This  noble  river  is  here  navigable  by  small 
vessels,  but  its  windings  are  so  singularly  intricate,  that  the  channel 
from  Stirling  to  Alloa,  a  distance  of  only  six  miles  in  a  direct  line, 
extends  to  nearly  twenty  miles.  At  the  latter  place  the  Forth 
expands  to  the  breadth  of  half  a  mile,  and  soon  swells  out  into  a 
capacious  estuary ;  most  of  the  towns,  along  its  coasts,  to  the  distance 
of  Edinburgh,  being  distinctly  descried.  Northward,  the  beautiful 
Ochils  appear  in  sight ;  and,  in  that  direction,  may  be  pointed  out 
the  Shenifimmr,  where,  in  1715,  the  battle  was  fought  between  the 
King's  troops  and  those  of  the  Pretender.  Southward,  the  town  of 
St.  Ninian's  and  the  field  of  Bannockbum  are  beheld,  while  a  little 
to  the  westward,  are  the  Campsie  Fells,  remarkable  for  their  rapid 
aodivity,  level  summits,  and  rich  verdure ;  and  to  the  west,  not  less 
fertile  or  delightfully  variegated  with  wood  and  water  than  the. 
eastern  valley,  is  seen  the  vale  of  Menteith,  stretching  out  to  the 
bases  of  Benlomond  and  Benvenue,  with  the  wooded  knoll  and 
House  of  Craigforth,  and  the  rich  spot  near  the  Bridge  of  Allan 
under  the  eye.  The  former  seems  of  more  imposing  magnitude 
when  seen  from  Stirling  Castle  than  from  the  margin  of  its  own 
lake;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  grand  and  striking 
features  of  the  view  from  Stirling,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Grampian 
barrier,  from  Benlomond  to  Benvoirlich,  including  the  Arrochar 
Hills,  Benledi,  Benmore,  and  other  mountains,  which  form  a  sort 
of  amphitheatre  of  great  height,  with  bold  and  broken  outlines. 

The  town  of  Stirling  contains  a  population  of  10,701,  which  is 
believed  to  be  upon  the  increase.  Some  of  the  public  buildings 
deserve  notice.  The  Greyfriar's  Church,  erected  by  James  V.,  is 
a  very  handsome  structure,  in  the  best  style  of  Gothic  architecture ; 
it  is  now  divided,  and  forms  two  Presbyterian  churches.  It  was  in 
this  plaoe  that  the  Earl  of  Arran,  goveroor  of  the  kingdom,  during 
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Qaeen  Mtfy's  minority,  publicly  lenounoed  the  reformed  xeli£;ioii 
in  1543.  It  was  also  here  that  Jamea  VL  was  crowned.  In  tho 
adjoining  churchyard.  General  Monk  erected  his  batteries  against 
the  Castle ;  and  the  tower  and  roof  of  the  church  bear  many  marks 
of  bullets  fired  by  the  gairison  in  their  defence.  Several  shells  were 
also  fired  at  this  church  from  the  Castle,  in  1746,  when  the  rebels 
celebrated  their  Tictory  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk  in  it. 

To  the  north  of  the  church  stands  a  ruinous  building,  caUed  Maa'^ 
Vffirkf  erected  by  the  Regent  Mar  in  the  minority  of  James  YL  1% 
was  built  from  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Cambuskeaneth, 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Forth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stirling.  To  mark 
his  contempt  of  the  reproaches  cast  upon  him,  on  account  of  the  im- 
puted sacril^;e,  he  caused  to  be  inscribed  upon  it  the  following  lines  :-* 

**  Esspy.  Speik.  Forth.    I  Cair.  Notht 
Consider.  WeiL    I  Cair  Notht." 

The  building  has  been  greatly  dilapidated. 

Near  Mar's  Work,  on  the  right  of  the  street  leading  to  the  Castle, 
is  a  spacious  edifice,  called  ArgyWs  Lodging ,  bult  by  the  eminent 
poet  Sir  William  Alexander,  created  Earl  of  Stirling.  It  was  after- 
wards acquired  by  the  Earl  of  Argyle,who  entertained  here,  in  1681, 
the  Duke  of  York,  in  whose  subsequent  reign  he  was  iniquitously  put 
to  death. 

Inhere  are  three  hospitals  in  Stiriing,  one  of  which  was  founded  by 
.Spittel  (whose  name  it  bears),  tailor  to  James  the  Fourth.  In  the 
Council  House  is  a  vessel,  called  a/ti^,  formerly  appointed  by  law  to 
be  the  standard  of  dry  measure  for  Scotland. 

There  is  a  route  which  the  traveller  may  take  from  Stirling  to 
Dr3rmen,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond. 

Leaving  Stirling  by  the  south-west,  the  road  to  Drymen  is 
twenty-four  miles,  of  almost  one  continued  line  of  ornamental  plan- 
tations and  rich  pleasure  groimds.  Passing  through  the  King's  Park, 
two  miles,  Craigforth  on  the  right;  one  mile  farther,  Gartur  and 
the  house  of  Touch  on  the  left ;  near  this  is  the  Oymmer^s  Idnn, 
a  romantic  waterfall;  proceed  two  miles,  MeiMewood  on  the  right, 
Gaigmmock  House,  kirk,  manse,  and  mill,  on  the  left;  one  mile 
ftrther,  on  the  left,  the  magnificent  house  of  Leckie ;  onward  another 
mile,  Boquhan  on  the  left;  other  two  miles,  pass  the  village  of 
Kippen,  from  which  are  beautiful  views  of  the  country,  Stirling 
Castle,  and  the  surrounding  gentlemen's  seats ;  Broieh  House,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  to  the  lefl ;  on  the  left  is  the  road  to  Glasgow 
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by  Fintray  and  Lennoxtown ;  three  miles  beyond,  Garden  on  the 
left ;  two  miles  onward,  pass  through  the  village  of  Bucklyvie ;  two 
miles  farther,  a  road  branches  off  to  Glasgow  southwards  by  Balfron 
and  KiUeam ;  and  at  the  distance  of  other  six  miles,  enter  Drymen ; 
hard  by  is  Buchanan  House  (Duke  of  Montrose.) 

As  Stirling  is  justly  admired  for  the  richness  of  its  landscapes 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  tourist  should  not 
omit  to  visit  the  interesting  objects  in  its  neighbourhood.  Dumatt 
(Dumrma-chit^  Gaelic ;  the  lull  of  the  good  prospect),  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  Ochil  Hills  (Bendeugh  is  the  highest  of  the  range), 
at  the  distance  of  a  morning's  walk,  commands  one  of  the  noblest 
views  any  where  to  be  met  with ;  or  the  same  view,  somewhat  soft- 
ened, may  be  obtained  from  a  height  in  the  grounds  of  Airthrey, 
still  nearer  than  Dumait.  Should  the  leisure  of  the  tourist  permit, 
he  may  also  feel  disposed  to  make  an  excursion  to  Dunblane,  distant 
six  nules,  and  to  the  Roman  Camp  of  Ardoch,  about  twelve  miles 
distant.  In  doiag  so,  he  crosses  the  bridge  at  Stirling,  leaving 
Airthrey  Cattle  on  the  right,  and  afterwards  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  is  Keir,  a  splendid  seat ;  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  which  the  road  passes  Eippenross  House, 
also  a  beautiful  seat.  In  the  lawn  there  is  a  plane-tree,  remarkable 
for  its  size,  being  twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference  at  the  ground, 
and  thirty  where  the  branches  shoot  out.    A  little  beyond  Eippenross  is 

DUNBLANE, 

a  place  of  great  antiquity,  delightfully  situated  upon  the  water  of 
Allan.  The  cathedral  stands  upon  an  enunence  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river :  it  was  founded  in  1142,  and  richly  endowed  by 
David  I.,  that  '*  sore  saint  for  the  crown,"  as  James  I.  called  him. 
The  building  is  in  ruins,  but  enough  of  it  remains  to  attest  its 
former  magnificence.  The  choir  is  used  as  the  parish  church, 
having  been  lately  elegantly  fitted  up  in  the  Gothic  style.  The 
elimate  of  Dunblane  has  been  highly  praised  for  its  salubrity ;  and 
the  mineral  spring  at  Cromlix,  in  its  vicinity,  is  much  resorted  to. 
The  spring  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Allan,  about  two  miles 
above  Dunblane ;  a  delightful  walk  by  the  side  of  the  river  leads  to 
it.  In  the  town  is  a  library,  founded  by  the  good  Bishop  Leighton^ 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Glasgow ;  on  the  right,  above  the  town, 
stands  Holm  HiU,  affording  a  pleasant  ramble.    About  a  mile  beyond 
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the  town  is  Eippendayie  on  the  right,  near  the  western  extremiiy 
of  the  Sherriffinnir,  or  Mnir  of  Dimblane,  where  the  battle  was 
fought,  in  1715,  between  the  royal  army  under  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  that  of  the  Pretender  under  the  Earl  of  Mar.  It  is  not  a  little 
eztraordinaiy,  that  each  of  the  two  armies  should  have  retreated 
under  the  impression  of  being  defeated ;  eadi  being  suooessfol  on 
one  wing,  but  repulsed  on  the  other :  Argyll  was,  in  fiict,  the  victor, 
for  he  succeeded  in  covering  Stirling,  and  kept  Mar  hemmed  .  in 
beyond  the  Forth.  Bums  has  made  this  battle  the  subject  of  a 
song,  which  is  replete  with  humour, — 

*'  I  heard  the  thuds,  and  saw  the  duds, 
O*  clans  frae  wuds,  in  tartan  dads, 
Wha  glaum*d  at  kingdoms  three,  man !" 

Four  miles  beyond  Kippendavie,  the  road  reaches  Greenloaning, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  on,  Ardooh.  The  Roman  Camp  upon 
this  estate  is  the  most  entire  in  Britain :  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
oastramentation  of  that  once  powerful  people,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Agricola.  Its  area  is  an  oblong  of  140  yards  ' 
by  125  within  the  lines ;  the  prcBtoriuniy  which  is  not  in  the  centre, 
is  a  regidar  square,  each  side  being  exactly  20  yards.  The  situation 
is  remarkably  well  chosen :  on  the-south  east  side  is  a  deep  morass^ 
and  on  the  west  side,  it  is  defended  by  the  banks  of  the  water  of 
Knaick,  that  rise  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  about  50  feet ; 
around  are  great  ditches,  those  on  the  east,  five  in  number,  being 
about  55  yards  in  breadth.  There  are  evident  marks  of  the  Camp 
having  been  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall.  In  1724,  part  of  this  fort 
was  destroyed  by  General  Wade  carrying  the  great  military  road 
northward  from  Stirling.  Adjoining  this  great  Camp  are  two 
other  encampments,  more  slightly  fortified.  A  subterraneous  com^ 
munication  is  supposed  to  have  existed  between  the  great  camp  and 
another  Roman  work  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  of  which  some 
vestiges  still  remain.  A  hole  once  descended  many  fathoms  firom 
the  pnetoriumy  but  it  was  closed  in  1720.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  by  the  proprietor  to  preserve  the  camp  from  injury.  In  the 
house  of  Ardoch  there  is  an  urn,  which  was  dug  from  the  prcBtoriftm, 
containing  ashes  and  small  pieces  of  a  human  skull.  From  Aidodi 
there  is  a  Roman  causeway,  now  covered  with  heath,  leading  td  a 
camp  of  observation,  called  Kemp*s  CagUe,  on  the  top  of  the  Muir 
ofOrchilL 
The  tourist  wishing  to  reach  Perth,  proceeds  to  Blackford,  four 
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f  balf  miles  firom  Oieenloaning,  passing  Braoo  Castle  and 
House  cm  the  left,  thenoe  to  Auchterarder,  four  miles; 
1^  Gleneagles  House  and  Kiacardine  Castle  on  the  right, 
brathaUan  Castle  on  the  left,  thenoe  by  Dalraich  Bridge, 
-the  Earn  in  &ont  of  Gask  House;  the  road  afterwards 
the  hill,  passes  through  the  grounds  and  woods  of  the  E^rl 
loul,  having  Dupplin  Castle  on  the  right,  and  enters  the 
burgh  of  Perth,  distant  thirteen  miles  from  Auchterarderr 


Isning  fiom  Ardoch  to  Stirling,  and  leaving  that  city,  the 
I  proceeds  along  the  bridge  of  Stirling.  It  was  founded  in 
to  replace  the  wooden  bridge  that  was  built  in  857,  and 
led  by  Wallace  in  1267,  and  the  first  which  connected  the 
e  shores  of  the  Forth. .  In '17^,  the  southmost  arch  was 
;down,  bj  order  of  General  Blakeney,  to  preyent  the  approach 
I  rebels,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  as  it  now  stands :  a  fine  corn- 
new  bridge  has  lately  been  erected,  a  little  b^low  the  old 

dng  down  the  river,  from  the  bridge,  the  tourist  will  observe, 
iistanoe  of  half  a  mile,  liie  ruins  of  Cainbuskenneth' Abbey, 
f  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  near  to  it  a  rugged  hill,  called 
»Cn%,  upon  which  the  Scottish  army  under  Wallace  was 
Id,  to  o^xtse  the  passage  of  the  English  under  Warenne,  in 

The  only  bridge  at  that  time  over  the  Forth  was  opposite 
^Bpot;  it  was  made  of  wood,  and  so  narrow,  that  only  two 
i  oould  walk  abreast.  The  English  army  continued  to  cross 
Uge,  and  to  form,  on  the  opposite  bank,  &om  the  dawn  till 

o'dock,  when  the  action  commenced.  Wallaoe  detached 
i|g  body  of  troops  to  stop  ihe  passage,  and  this  was  done  so 
lllyj  that  many  upon  the  bridge,  in  the  hurry  of  their  retreat^ 
becipitated  into  the  river  and  drowned.  At  the  same  time, 
made  a  fturious  attack  upon  that  part  of  the  English  army, 
lad  made  good  the  passage,  and  entirely  routed  them. 

crossing  Stirling  Bridge,  the  road  proceeds  through  fertile 
Irs.    Two  miles  beyond  the  town,  a  road  to  Blairlogie  strikes 

ihe  right;  and  at  a  short  distance,  also  on-  the  right,  is> 
ay,  a  seat  belonging  to  Lord  Abercromby.  A-  mile  .farther 
the  village  of  the  Bridge  of  AUan.  At  Airthrey,  near  the 
i^  is  a  spring  of  a  similar  nature  with  that  of  CFoimliz,  but 
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fitron^r  in  saline  ingredients ;  it  is  much  frequented  in  the  surnmr 
fteason,  md  a  niunber  of  houses  have  been  lately  erected  for  tiM 
aooommodation  of  yisitere.  The  hanks  of  the  river,  from  the  Bridge 
of  Allan  to  Dunblane,  are  flnelj  wooded  and  highly  romantic;  tbs 
effect  of  the  water  in  both  places  is  much  hei^tened  by  the  puie 
air,  and  the  exercise  which  the  attraction  of  the  neighbouring  walb 
induces  rammer  visiters  to  take.  In  the  enclosures  of  Eippen- 
rosB  at  Dn&blaae,  to  whiob  the  public  have  access  once  a  week, 
there  are  some  of  the  finest  trees  in  Scothind;  equal  liberality  is 
shown  in  admitting  risiters  to  the  splendid  garden,  which,  during 
the  watering  Benson,  has  frequently  the  appearance  of  a  promenade. 
The  road  now  ascends  an  eminence)  which  commands  a  ohanniiig 
hindscape,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  great  valley,  extending 
from  Qartmore  on  the  west,  by  Stirling  and  Falkirk  on  the  east, 
together  with  the  fantastic  windings  of  the  Forth.  Beyond  the 
firidge  of  AUan,  tiie  tourist  passes  Leotopt  Church  on  the  left,  and 
enters  Perthshizeb  Af^r  penetrating  the  phmtations  that  eurrouod 
Keir,  a  view  k  obtained  of  the  neat  thriving  village  and  Castk  of 

DOUNE. 

sitoaled  nkw  miles  beyond  Stilling*  The  Gastle  is  one  tf  the  fineet 
baronial  ruins  in  Scotland,  and  gives  the  second  title  to  the  ancient 
house  of  Moray.  It  stands  on  a  sntooth  green  mound,  at  the  conflux  I 
of  ike  Teith  and  Ardodi.  Tradition  reports  it  to  have  been  built 
by  the  B^ent  Mnrdodi,  Duke  of  Albany,  who  Was  beheaded  on  the 
Cattle  Hill  of  Stirlmg,  from  which  he  might  see  the  monument  of  hii 
fallen  greatness.  Its  form  is  squave,  with  walls  eighty  feet  high  and 
ten  thiokb  On  each  side  of  the  entry,  &om  the  great  gate,  there  aie  j 
several  cellars  and  prisons  obl  the  ground  floor ;  and  after  being  | 
introduced  into  the  great  area,  the  visiter  aaoMids  by  two  eutsifls 
stairs  to  tiie  tower,  and  the  apartments  foimeirlj  occupied  by  thi 
family^  The  western  stair  leads  to  a  spacaous  lobby,  dividing  thi( 
kitchen  from  the  great  haU,  which  is  sixty-three  feet  long  anA 
twenty-fire  feet  wide.  The  fire  place  in  the  kitchen  occupies  aa 
entire  side  of  the  room,  and  is  supported  by  a  strong  arch.  Thi; 
eastern  stair  leads  up  to  the  i^artments  m  the  tower,  where  th< 
is  a  spacious  room,  with  an  arched  iwS,  oontaining  a  cireular  pilli 
and  a  huge  fito  pbuse.  This  room  communicates  with  the  great 
already  described.  There  are  several  other  apartments  in  the  u] 
stories;  but  tiiough  there  is  much  of  grandeur,  thwe  is  more 
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gloomy  security  in  the  interior  of  tiiis  biiilduig.  From  the  aouth^ 
east  corner  of  the  last  noticed  room,  a  narrow  stair  descends,  and 
leads,  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  to  a  dungeon,  where  no  light  is 
admitted,  save  what  is  boraowed  from  a  little  room  above,  through 
a  small  square  hole  in  its  arched  roof,  left  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting sufTocation,  and  introducing  the  scanty  noeals  of  the  captir^ 
This  Castle,  in  the  rebellion  of  1745^was  occupied  by  a  body  o£  the 
rebels,  under  old  Macgregor  of  Glengyle,  known  also  as  James 
Grabanu  or  Sir  Walter  Scotfs  Ghlun-Dhu  (the  latter  word  being 
a  cognomen,  distinguisliing  him  on  account  of  a  large  black  mole 
on  one  of  his  knees),  who  planted  a  twelve-pounder  in  one  of  the 
windows,  and  several  swivels  on  the  parapets.  In  that  year,  a 
party  of  royalist  volunteers,  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Home,  tiie  author  of  Douglcu,  then  a  young 
man,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Water  of  Teith  to  support  the  Hano- 
verian suocessum;  but  GMun-Dhu  captured  the  whole  of  them,  and 
confined  them  in  the  Castle  of  Doune.  Mr.  Home,  in  his  Eigtory  of 
the  RebdUan^  has  given  an  interesting  narrative  of  this  event,  and 
of  the  escape  of  the  young  Whigs  from  H%hland  durance.  We 
may  add,  that  the  accomplished  but  unfortunate  Queen  Mary, 
"  when  love  was  young,  and  Damley  kind,*'  often  occupied  Doune 
Castle  as  a  hunting-seat. 

A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Doune,  upon  the  right,  is  Cambus- 
Wallace,  or  Doune  Lodge,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray.  Further 
in  advance,  on  the  left,  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  diureh,  manse,  and 
cemeteiy  of  KOmadock.  Proceeding  along  the  Teith,  whose  rapid 
streams  ran  over  a  rugged  channel,  the  road,  three  miles  beyond 
Doune,  passes  Lanrick  Castle  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  ek^gant 
seat  of  WiUiam  Jardine,  Esq.  The  view  from  the  windows  of 
the  xiYer  beneath,  as  it  roars  and  foams  over  the  ledges  of  rocks 
that  disturb  its  course^  is  much  admired.  Three  miles  further  on,  on 
the  lefry  stands  Cambusmore,  embowered  amid  plantations,  through 
which  the  Keltie,  a  mountain  stream,  descending  from  the  north, 
wends  its  darksome  way. 

It  was  here,  and  at  Newton,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  passed  much  of  his  boyhood,  and  had  his  taste  for  the 
sublime  and  beautiM  in  nature,  roused  into  a  noble  passion,  by 
contemplating  the  scenery  spread  before  him.  One  mile  beyond 
Cambusmore,  is  seen  Gart  House,  built  in  the  cottage  style,  and  de- 
lightfully shmted  on  the  banks  of  the  Teith. 

As  yet  the  vale  of  Menteith  has  lost  little  of  its  soft  agreeable 
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ciuuacteristics ;  but  its  extreme  limits  ore  approached  hj  those 
enormous  mountains,  which  mark  the  oommenoement  of  a  new  and 
seemingly  unezplorable  territoiy.  At  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles 
and  a  half  from  Stirling,  the  trayeller  reaches  Callander. 

There  is  another  road  to  Callander  from  Stirling,  turning  short 
to.  the  left  before  reaching  Stirling  Bridge.  This  road  leads  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Teith,  passing  the  great  Persian  Wheel  and 
ihe  Adelphi  Mills,  and  round  the  park  wall  of  Clan  Qregor  Castle ; 
the  distance  is  sixteen  miles,  but  is  by  no  means  so  interesting  as 
that  already  described;  or  following  the  south  bank  of  Teith,  as  far 
as  Doune,  enter  that  village  by  crossing  the  river.  The  bridge  over 
the  Teith,  at  Doune,  is  well  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  a  strong 
sturdy  erection,  though  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  old,  and 
the  work  of  a  tailor.  In  the  parapet  is  the  following  inscri^^itioii, 
still  distinctly  legible ;  we  shall  modernize  the  spelling : — "  In  Qod 
is  all  my  trust,  said  SpitteL  The  tenth  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  God,  1535  years,  founded  was  this  bridge  by  Robert  Spittel, 
tailor  to  the  most  noble  Princess  Margaret,  Queen  to  James  the 
Fourth."  Mr.  Spittel  was  not  ashamed  of  his  profession ;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  designation  on  the  inscription,  he  has  ornamented 
the  parapet  with  the  characterlstio  emblem  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  the  district,  concerning  this  worthy  knight 
of  the  shears.  There  was  a  ford  and  ferry  about  half-way  be- 
tween the.  present  bridge  and  Doune  Castie,  and  Spittel  had  fre- 
quentiy  to  pass  the  ford.  The  fiire  was  a  doit,  but  Spittel  had  no 
smaller  ooin  than  a  hodle  (equal  to  two  doits),  and  having  been 
at.  former  times  ill-pleased  with  the  inattention  of  the  ferryman, 
he  cooUy  took  out  his  shears,  dipt  the  hodle  in  two,  and  gave 
one -half  to  the  ferryman.  The  careful  tailor  grew  rich  and  pros- 
perous, and  was  a  public  benefactor.  He  bdlt  two  other  bridges; 
one  at  Banknock,  and  the  other  at  Tullybody;  and  he  founded 
an  hospital  at  Stirling,  from  which  widows  and  orphans  are  still 
relieved  and  supported.  Queen  Margaret's  tailor  was  there&re 
no  ordinary  man.  He  placed  a  motto  on  his  hospital  at  Stirling— 
«  The  liberal  man  deviaeth  liberal  things,"  and  he  surmounted  it 
with  a  roprosentation  of  his  shears,  the  source  of  all  his  libenditj. 

CALLANDER 

is  a  thriving  village,  pleasantiy  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Teith. 
It  is  built  Upon  a  regular  plan,  has  a  handsome  modem  diurch  with 
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a  «pbre,  a  good  and  well-frequented  school,  and  ia  governed  by  a 
Baron  Bailie.  The  Laird  of  Macnab,  some  years  ago,  built  an 
excellent  inn  at  the  west  end  of  the  village,  which  is  fitted  up  in 
a  style  of  superior  elegance  and  comfort,  to  which  a  large  addition 
was  made  some  years  ago.  The  noble  prospects  around  are  much 
admired;  and  the  tourist  is  now  reminded,  that  he  is  within  the 
oonfines  of  the  Highlands,  by  the  liberal  use  made  of  the  Gaelic 
language  by  many  of  the  natives,  and  the  dress  of  the  juvenile 
part  of  the  population.  A  coach  has  been  established  between 
Stirling  and  CaUander,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  around  Callander  is  in  the  highest 
d^ree  captivating.  A  little  below  it  is  the  Camp,  a  villa  half  sur- 
rounded by  the  winding  Teith,  the  serpentine  banks  of  which, 
besides  possessing  much  natulral  beauty,  are  tastefuUy  adorned  with 
thriving  shrubberies.  At  this  place  are  remains  of  entrenchments, 
suppo&ed  to  be  Roman ;  and  it  is  believed  by  many,  that  the  Romansl 
had  no  station  beyond  this  point  within  the  Qrampians,  but  this 
hypothesiB  has  beeoi  contested  by  others.  The  tourist  should  repair 
to  the  villa  of  Teithside,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Teith, 
a  fadnating  spot,  finely  diversified  with  walks  and  shrubbery.  To 
the  eastward  of  the  village  is  the  Roman  Camp,  with  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Teith,  displaying  aU  the  glories  of  a  champaign  country, 
rich  in  vegetation,  and  smiling  under  culture.  Northward,  towering 
above  the  village,  the  bold  crags  of  Callander  are  seen,  partly 
covered  with  wood,  and  at  intervals  exhibiting  the  rock,  of  which 
it  is  composed,  in  its  primeval  nakedness.  These  crags  are  the 
commencement  of  a  long  ridge  of  breccia  or  pudding-stone,  of  the 
old  red  sandstone,  that  stretches  forty  miles  north-eastward,  in  a 
nearly  direct  line  to  where  it  crosses  the  Tay  at  Campsie  Linn. 
Towards  the  north-west,  and  immediately  under  the  eye  in  the 
foreground,  is  the  junction  of  the  Yennachar  and  Lubnaig;  and 
over  the  river,  now  smooth  and  deep,  is  a  handsome  bridge.  In 
this  direction  the  picture  is  rich  and  varied.  In  the  background, 
on  the  left,  are  the  woods  of  Charconzie,  of  the  richest  verdure ; 
beyond  these,  to  the  right,  is  that  sublime  entrance  into  the  High- 
lands, the  Pass  of  Leny,  the  outskirts  of  whose  hanging  groves 
are  here  visible.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  are  beauty  and  magnificence 
more  happily  blended  than  in  this  Pass.  In  this  direction  the 
streams  of  Vemmchar  and  Lubnaig  are  seen  gently  winding,  the 
one  through  the  vale  of  Bochastle,  and  the  other  through  the  Pass 
of  Leny.     But  the  object  which  chiefly  claims  the  attention,  is  the 
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migiitj  Benledi,  scathed  by  the  bufifeting  of  tempests,  and  raising 
its  towering  head  to  the  height  of  S009  feet  above  the  ocean's  leveL 
At  its  base,  om  £he  i^po^ite  sides,  are  two  extensive  kkes,  Labnaig 
and  Vennadiar,  the  sources  of  two  streams,  taJdng  the  same  of  their 
parent  lakes.  Benledi  was,  aooording  to  tradition,  one  of  those 
spacious  temples,  **  not  made  with  hands,"  where  Deity  was  adored 
by  the  natives  with  the  rode  mysteries  of  heathen  rites ;  and  on  its 
summit,  it  is  said,  upon  the  first  of  May,  yearly,  they  kindled  Beal 
fires  in  honour  of  the  son. 

Bracklvtm  Bridge.'^ Among  the  most  interesting  objects  in  this 
neighbourhood,  is  Bracklinn  Bridge,  aboat  a  mile  northward  from 
the  village.  Here  the  Keltie  has  worked  a  channel  f<nr  itself 
through  the  soHd  rode,  and  after  rolling  over  a  snccession  of 
cataracts,  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  its  boiling  waters  are  finally 
precipitated  in  one  unbroken  sheet,  firom  a  height  of  at  least  fifty 
feet  into  the  pool  beneath.  Over  the  murky  diasm,  to  which  this 
scene  of  turbulence  is  confined,  is  tiirown  a  rustic  bric^  of  sturdy 
oak,  having  hand-rails,  leaning  orver  which  the  objects  below  may 
be  surveyed  with  perfect  safety.  It  is  only  three  feet  broibd,  and 
rests  upon  two  projecting  rocks.  Some  are  reluctant  to  venture 
along  this  structure ;  and  courage  is  required  by  him  who  can  stand 
upcMi  it,  without  feeHngs  of  awe,  and  survey  the  tumultuous  waters 
under  his  feet.  On  crossing  the  bridge,  and  descending  a  steep 
covered  with  coppice-wood,  near  to  the  top  of  the  Falls,  a  position 
is  gained  from  whidli  they  may  safely  be  examined.  From  an 
eminence  a  little  above,^  the  tourist  has  a  magnificent  jaxM^ct  of 
the  whole  vale  of  Menteith. 

The  dassic  gronnd  of  The  Lad^f  of  the  Ldke*  will  now  be  recog- 
nised  by  the  tourist  on  his  way  from  CaUander  to  the  Tiosacbs,  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  by  a  carriage  road,  which  runs  along  the  north 
banks  of  Loch  Yennachar  and  Loch  Achray,  There  are  two  roads 
which  immiBdiatdiy  conduct  from  Callander — the  north  and  south 
roads*  To  the  former,  as  being  the  most  picturesque,  we  give  the 
preference*  Leaving  the  valley  of  Bochastle,  with  the  house  and 
beautiful  grounds  a£  Leny,  we  approach  ^he  waterfisdls  of  Carchonzie. 
where  the  in&nt  river  having  just  issued  from  Loch  Vennaehar, 
tumbles,  frittered  into  snowy  spray,  over  a  rocky  staircase,  and  soon 
^reaches  **  OoUtMUogle  Ford"  across  whidb  a  bridge  has  been  thrown. 
Here  Boderiek  Dhn  was  vanquished  by  Fitz-James.  At  evexy  step 
the  country  becomes  more  interesting.  Loch  Vennadiar  now  bursts 
*  See  Map  of  the  Scenery,  of  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake/*  at  the  end  of  this  Toar. 
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upon  the  sight ;  it  is  five  miles  in  length,  by  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  haying  its  bosom  adorned  with  a  beautiful  islet,  covered 
with  wood. 

The  tourist  has  now  Benledi  upon  the  right,  and  the  lake  on  the 
left,  looking  darkly  under  its  frown.  On  the  opposite  shore  are 
the  woods  of  DuUaters,  and  the  house  of  Invertrosa^hs  Is  recognised 
amidst  trees  and  coppice.  The  vwying  landscapes,  refleetod  from 
the  lake,  are  objects  of  great  interest.  At  Milntown,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  western  extremity  of  tho  lake,  on  the  right,  is 
9  pretty  cascade  facing  the  south,  whicd^,  when  shone  upon  by  the 
meridian  fon,  brilliantly  ezjiibits  all  the  prismatic  ooburs.  Onwards 
the  tourist  passes  through  Carchonzie,  or  the  Woed  of  Jj»mentati<yn, 
so  called  from  a  tradition,  that  here  a  Water-kelpie*  appeared  to  a 
number  of  children  in  the  shape  oi  a  Highland  nheUsy^  and  having 
gradually  elongated  itself,  admitted  them  all  upon  its  back,  aad  tiien 
dashed  with  them  under  the  flood.    Near  the  west  end  of  the  bike, 


-  stem  an4  steep, 


The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep; 
Hera  VeBBaohar  in  silver  flows. 
There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose— ^ 


towards  the  left,  on  a  level  headland,  lies  the  muster-place  of  Clan 
Alpin  jt  near  to  this,  and  a  little  beyond  Lanrick  Mead,  was  the 
ambuscade  of  Clan  Alpin,  and  here,  at  the  shrill  whistle  of  Roderick 
Dhu,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  Pitz-James,  who  is  made  to  say, 


"  • as  I,  until  before  me  stiuid 

This  rebel  chieftain  and  his  band !  >*> 

to  which  Roderick  Dhu  replies, 

**  *  Hare  then  thy  wish*— he  whistled  shritl, 
And  he  was  answer*d  from  the  hill.** 

This  hill  is  on  the  right.    The  animated  description  which  follows 
is  thoQ^t  superior  to  aay  thing  6ir  Walter  Scott  ever  wrote. 

*  Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows ; 
Opi  riglit,  OB  Ifift,  above,  below* 
Sprung  up  at  onoe  the  lurking  foe ; 


*  The  ILelpin  is  a  n<MrthHBOuntry  demon,  seldom  appearing  south  of  AlxBrdeen ;  and 
the  accident  which  gare  rise  to  the  story,  was  probably  oansed  by  a  stray  pony.  He 
is  talked  of,  however,  so  fiu*  south  as  Fife,  where  the  country  people  hare  traditions 
about  ** The  Wa^kelpie ** 

t  Tide  «*  Lady  of  the  Lake,*  canto  Ui.,  stanza  xU. 
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Prom  shiiigtes  grey  their  lanoes  atarU 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart* 
The  mshes  and  the  willow  wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand, 
And  erer J  toft  of  broom  g^ves  life 
To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife." 

To  this  powerful  dan  (the  descendants  of  ancient  Scottish  kings) 
little  more  remains  of  their  former  extensive  possessions  than  the 
Braes  of  Balquhidder. 

From  an  eminence,  «boat  a  mile  beyond  Loch  Vennaohar^  there 
is  a  delightful  view  of  the  river  as  it  issues  from  Loch  Achray,  and 
holds  a  slow  and  winding  conrse,  through  an  extensive  verdant 
meadow ;  and  in  front  lies  the  lovely  parent  lake  itself,  overlooked 
by  mountains  and  copse-wood.  Soon  after  the  tourist  passes  the 
romantic  hamlet  of  Duncraggan.* 

After  passing  on  the  right  an  old  bBiying-gronnd,  the  tourist 
then  descends  upon  the  Bridge  of  Turk.  Here  a  road  strikes  off 
on  the  right  to  Glenfinlas,  once  a  royal  deer  forest,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Earl  of  Moray.  It  is  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains, 
the  verdant  sides  of  whidi  are  scantily  sprinkled  with  brush- 
wood and  dwarfish  trees,  and  watered  by  innumerable  streamlets. 
The  glen  is  of  considerable  extent,  partly  meadow  and  partly 
corn-land.  Its  inhabitants  are  all  Stewarts,  a  primitive  and  hospi- 
table race  of  people.  About  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  Bridge 
of  Turk,  on  the  road  to  this  glen,  the  tourist  passes  through  a  deep 
and  narrow  ravine,  on  the  left;  side  of  which  thunders  a  cataract, 

<*  Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss, 
Adown  the  Uack  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  cli£^  whose  ample  rerge 
Tradition  calls  the  hero's  targe  ** 

"  This  wild  place,"  Sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  "  is  said,  in  former 
times,  to  have  afforded  refuge  to  an  outlaw,  who  was  supplied  with 
provisions  by  a  woman,  who  lowered  them  down  from  the  predpioe 
above.  His  water  he  procured  for  himself,  by  letting  down  a  flagon, 
tied  to  a  string,  into  the  black  pool  beneath  the  falL"  Quitting 
Glenfinlas,  the  tourist  crosses  the  Finlas,  by  a  neat  bridge,  and 
leaving  the  bridge  of  Michael  on  the  left,  he  advances  along  the 
side  of  Loch  Achray. 

Leaving  the  Bridge  of  Turk,  the  scenery  about  which,  and  as  it 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  Inform  the  tourist,  that  in  case  of  failing  to  obtain  accommo- 
dation at  the  Trosachs  Inn,  very  good  quarters  for  the  night  may  be  got  at  Dun- 
craggan, or  at  the  form-house  of  Achray. 
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stretches  ap^^ffds  Into  Glenfinlas,  is  extremely  beautiful  and  at- 
tnictiYe»  and  by  many  much  admired,  the  tounst  advances  along 
the  bold  north  shore  of  Loch  Achray, "  the  lake  of  the  laurel  field ;" 

**  —Up  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
Between  the  precipice  and  brake.** 

It  is  skirted  tibe  whole  vnj  with  wood  of  luxuriant  growth,  extending 
far  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  On  the  right  these  are  almost 
perpendicular ;  the  opposite  shore  is  naked,  and  presents  little  more 
than  grey  rocks  and  tiie  dark  rich  tint  of  the  heather  blossoms.  The 
road  soon  reaches  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet  above  the  lake,  and  winds 
along  the  steep  si^es  of  the  mountain ;  the  lake  is  here  partially 
conceal^  from  view  by  a  profusion  of  oopse-wood,  gay  with  sun- 
beams, where  zephyrs  hold  dalliance  with  sweet-scented  shrubs  and 
wild-flowers.  On  leaving  a  headland,  that  shoots  into  the  lake,  the 
landscape  is  suddenly  changed,  and  vastly  magnified;  and  on  this 
headland  a  handsome  Presbyterian  Church  is  now  erected.  Objects  of 
greater  grandeur  than  any  hitherto  offered  to  his  observation,  now 
present  themselves  to  the  tourist ;  and  he  sees,  at  a  short  distance 
to  the  left»  the  huge  outline  of  Benvenue,  while  the  far-famed 
Trosachs,  in  wild  yet  fascinating  disorder,  fill  up  the  space  between 
fienvenue's  great  northern  shoulder  and  the  base  of  Benan,  ?dth  its 
thunder-splintered  pinnacle.  The  lake  of  Achray,  with  its  wooded 
droular  shores,  is  now  in  full  view;  and  here  and  there  are  seen, 
through  opening  groves,  cattle  grazing,  and  waving  fields  of  com« 
The  scene  still  more  expands,  when  the  tourist  arrives  at  the  second 
promontory.  Here  Benvenue's  firactured  rocks  appear  more  rugged 
and  varied,  as  if  deft  by  the  force  of  lightning.  A  mile  and  a  half 
upon  the  right,  appears  Benan,  with  its  bold  and  weatherbeaten  top 
of  massy  rocks ;  here  the  tout  eniefMe  of  the  various  forms  of  which 
the  Trosachs  are  composed,  become  wilder  and  more  undefinable ; 
each  step  increases  the  admiration  of  the  tounst,  till  he  arrives  at 
Ardchin-chrocan,  where  guides  may  be  had  to  the  Trosachs  and  Loch 
Katrine.  This  is  a  comfortable  inn,  pl^oed  in  a  romantic  situation, 
commanding  grand  and  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  sceneiy. 

THE  TROSACHS, 

The  Trosachs,  which  in  Gaelic  mean  "  The  Bristled  Territory,'' 
form  the  entranoe  into  the  most  sublime  and  difficult  of  all  the 
passes  through  the  Grampians:  and  on  the  left  of  the  pass,  rises 
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Benrenue,  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  2400  above  the  lake;  on 
the  rigbt  Benan,  with  its  fltoim-riyen  amnniit,  1800  feet  high.  The 
nordi  shouUer  of  the  Ibnner  stretches  in  vast  nndnlating  imfiiOf 
into  the  lake,  thus  unapproachable  in  that  direction;  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  are  partly  covered  with  birch,  alder,  and  mountain- 
ash,  dispersed  with  all  the  gracefulness  of  nature.  On  this  side 
Benvenue  ib  indented  by  deep  ravines,  whldi,  in  some  parts,  is 
even  "  inaccessible  to  shepherd's  tread,"  and  regarded  with  super- 
stitious awe  by  the  natives.  There  are  many  gloomy  apertures, 
formed  by  the  fantastic  piling  of  the  masses  of  roek,  one  above 
another,  in  these  defiles ;  in  short,  aU  that  is  stupendous  and  wild 
in  mountain  scenery  here  unite.  The  appearance  it  presents,  on 
a  cursory  inspection,  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  lines: — 

^  Hi|^  on  the  soutb*  huge  Benv^nua 
Down  <m  th^  lake  in  m^sseo  t]bi«w 
Cngit  knolls,  and  mounds,  conftuedly  harl*d, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world.* 

Benan,  again,  is  of  inferior,  though  imposing  height,  and  can 
be  ascended  on  the  south  side  to  within  500  feet  of  its  summit;  its 
form  then  becomes  pyramidal,  and  terminates  in  outline  like  a  cone. 
Its  naked  and  defenceless  head  appears  to  brave  the  lightning  of 
heaven,  and  also  to  have  suffered  from  the  "  war  of  elements."  In 
the  autumn  of  1811,  during  an  awful  storm,  an  immense  portion  of 
it  was  thrown  from  its  southern  side,  near  the  summit,  to  the  base, 
with  dreadful  noise,  whidi  *'  filled  the  air  with  barbarous  disso- 
nance," sufficient  to  have  aroused  Echo  in  her  most  secluded  oelL 
With  regard  to  the  Trosachs  themselves,  neither  the  pen  of  the 
poet,  nor  the  pencil  of  the  painter,  can  vividly  enough  describe; 
nor  can  the  mind,  unassisted  by  the  naked  eye,  though  stimulated 
by  the  best  descriptions,  adequately  imagine  the  picturesque  wonders 
they  contain.  All  is  chaos,  '*  confusion  worse  confounded,"  and 
nearly  the  whole  superfices  consists  of  hills  and  hillocks,  of  rocks 
of  all  possible  and  most  fantastic  forms ;  some  like  pointed  spires, 
others  suggesting  the  idea  of  vast  architectural  ruins  or  impregnable 
battlements.  Forgetting  those  fanciful  resemblances,  the  tourist 
might  be  tempted  to  suppose,  that  here  the  Titcms  had  contended 
with  the  gods,  and  that  the  hills  and  hillocks  are  the  fragments 
of  mountains,  torn  from  their  deep-rooted  foundations,  to  be  hurled 
at  their  celestial  adversaries,  or  that  they  are  the  splinters-^ the 
membra  dwjeeta,  of  foimer  mountains,  that  have  disappeared  in  some 
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tremendous  oonynkion.  Nature  seenu  to  Iiare  been  in  ono  of  her 
most  Yident  tinoes  when  this  soene  was  first  bronght  into  ezistenoe* 
These  fiiiSs  and  knolls  e^bit  an  astonishing  ezuberanoe  of  creep- 
ing lYjy  dark-brown  heather,  trees  of  yarious  kinds,  such  as  the 
oak,  the  hazel,  the  weeping-birch,  the  mountain-ash,  and  alpine 
pine,  in  all  their  varieties  of  shade  and  fragrance,  luxuriating  in 
their  natiTe  'solitude,  where  creation  seems  to  be  hushed  into  deep 
silence ;  and  not  a  sound  is  heard,  except  the  brawling  of  unseen 
brooks,  threading  their  way  through  tangled  thickets  to  the  river 
and  lakes  below. 

The  Trosachs  formerly,  made  all  access  to  XiOch  Katrine  impos- 
sible, excepting  by  a  footpath  over  a  steep  crag,  in  crossing  which 
the  tqipist  had  to  b^  assisted  by  a  rope.  Now,  however,  there  is  a 
good  nwd  e)it  through  this  romantic  labyrinth. 

In  a^roaching  the  lake,  the  tourist  passes  through  a  rugged  and 
gloomy  jravine,  the  place  where  Fitz-James'  ''gaUant  grey"  fell 
exhausted.  On  the  left  is  a  range  of  rocks,  remarkable  for  the 
distmd&ess  of  their  echo,  repeating  several  times  syllables,  if  de- 
liberately  uttered,  with  astonishing  precision.  This  defile  is  called 
Bealat^Duine,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  skirmiBh  having  taken 
plaoe  in  it  between  the  natives  and  a  party  of  Cromwell's  soldiers, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  one  of  whom  was  shot,  and 
his  grave  is  stiU  to  be.  seen  on  the  spot  where  he  fell.  In  revenge 
of  his  death,  his  comrades  determined  to  plunder  the  small  island 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  to  which  the  natives  had  con- 
veyed iheir  women  and  children.  One  of  the  soldiers  swam  to  the 
island,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  off  the  boat,  as  a  means  of 
transporting  his  party  to  the  intended  plunder ;  but  on  his  arrival 
at  the  beach,  a  heroine,  of  the  name  of  Helen  Stuart,  sprung  from 
behind  a  rock,  and  severed  his  head  from  his  body ;  on  seeing  which, 
the  party  abandoned  the  enterprise.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that 
this  is  the  island,  in  which,  according  to  the  poet,  the  Douglas  and  his 
daughter  were  sheltered  by  Roderick  Bhu*  The  riven  sides  of  Benan 
and  Benvenue  return  a  powerful  echo  from  the  highest  roek  of  this 
island.    Issuing  from  the  dell,  the  tourist  discovers  a  narrow  inlet  to 

LOCH  KATRINE, 

almost  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  water  by  the  island.  One 
of  the  greatest  charms  about  the  Trosachs,  is  the  suddenness  with 
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whidli  Looh  Kfttrine  bursts  upon  the  view,  and  the  surpriflang  and 
piotoraqiie  beauty  of  the  scene,  at  the  little  creek  which  it  fanus, 

-  still  and  deep. 


Aflbrding  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim  * 
As  served  the  wild  duck'b  brood  to  swim." 

The  waters  here,  though  of  transparent  clearness,  have  a  murky  hue, 
caused  bj  the  deep  shadows  of  Benyenue*8  hanging  masses,  and  the 
Trosachs.  The  island,  in  front,  appears  as  a  lovely  grove ;  the  lake, 
as  the  tourist  proceeds,  bursts  on  the  astonished  senses  with  a  nuigi- 
cal  effect  Here  he  contemplates  nature  in  all  its  pristine  sim- 
plicity, wildness,  and  sublimity ;  eyery  object  that  surronnds  him  is 
eloquent,  and  tends  to  produce  emotions  of  awe,  astonishment,  and 
delight,  mixed  with  serious  and  sublime  feelings.  Oa  proceeding 
along  the  path,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which  overlooks  the  gloomy 
abyss,  the  tourist  should  turn  round  and  survey  the  deep  defile  from 
which  he  has  emerged:  thus  an  interesting  prospect  is  obtained. 
Continuing  the  route  a  little  on  the  left,  he  has  before  him  the  lofty 
Benvenue,  skirted  at  its  base  with  verdant  pastures,  partially  shaded 
by  aged  trees,  and  clothed  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  Height  with 
birch,  mountain-ash,  and  every  variety  of  coppice-wood,  its  rugged 
sides  deeply  furrowed  by  wintry  torrents.  In  advance  the  lake  is 
concealed  from  view,  but  anon  it  bursts  upon  the  sight  with  increased 
magnificence,  and  Benvenue  presents  itself  in  a  picturesque  and 
varied  form.  The  tourist  soon  reaches  the  pebbly  strand  oppo- 
site the  island,  where  Fitz- James  had  his  first  interview  with  Ellen, 

**I  well  believe,'  the  maid  replied, 

As  her  light  skiff  approach'd  the  side— 

'  J  well  believe,  that  ne'er  before 

Tour  foot  has  trod  Loch  Katrine^  shore/  ** 

and  gains  the  summit  of  a  "  beaked  promontory,"  about  a  mile 
beyond  the  farm  of  Breanchoil,  where  the  lake  is  at  its  greatest 
breadth.  Looking  to  the  leff,  he  beholds,  inverted  on  the  bosom  of 
the  crystalline  lake,  Ellen's  isle,  and  the  interestiag  scenes  he  has 
passed.  On  this  island  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby  erected  a  rustic 
grotto,*  agreeable  to  the  description  given  by  Sir  Walter  of  Ellen's 
bower,  in  which  was  a  collection  of  ancient  armour,  skins  of  wild 
animals,  and  elks  horns ;    also   a   dirk,    said    to  have  belonged  to 

*  By  some  accident,  the  rustic  grotto  was  destroyed  some  time  ago  by  fire;  who- 
^er  by  carelessness  or  design  has  not  been  ascertained. 
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Rob  K07,  &c.  The  echo  will  not  be  forgot  bj  the  visiter.  The 
southern  side  o£  the  lake  13  darkened  bj  the  broad  shade  cast 
upon  it  from  the  mountain ;  ten  miles  of  water  in  length,  and  two 
in  breadth,  with  all  their  immediate  concomitants,  are  directly  under 
the  eje  of  the  tourist.  Perhaps  this  is  the  best  point  for  delibe- 
rately tracing  the  whole  of  this  matchless  scenery ;  but  to  enjoy  it 
in  perfection,  a  sail  upon  the  lake  is  highly  recommended.  The 
▼iew  to  the  westward  is  terminated  by  those  centinels  of  en- 
chanted land,  the  singularly  shaped  hills  of  Arrochar,  in  Argyll- 
shire. From  this  promontory,  the  whole  scene,  including  mountains, 
dif&,  precipices,  clouds  of  eveiy  form  and  tint,  and  the  softer 
aooompaniments  of  woods,  grottoes,  waterfalls,  hills,  and  the  lake 
itself,  with  its  waterfowl  and  finny  tribe,  is  so  vast,  grand,  and 
diversified,  that  it  is  co;ntempl&ted  in  almost  breathless  intensity 
of  admiration. 

The  lake  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  two  in  average  breadth, 
and  in  some  places  so  deep  as  488  feet.  Its  form  is  serpentine,  and 
a  road  conducts  along  its  northern  shore  to  Glengyle,  the  proprietor 
of  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  chief  of  Clan  Gregor,  or  Alpia. 
Towards  its  western  extremity,  its  coasts  are  rocky  and  precipitous ; 
and  like  the  eastern,  covered  with  copse-wood,  and  beautifully  diver- 
sified. Here  are  two  or  three  islands  luxuriantly  wooded.  On  one 
of  them  are  the  remaLos  of  the  castle  of  Macgregor.  But  the  finest 
and  most  varied  views  of  the  lake  and  its  magnificent  boundaries, 
are  to  be  obtained  £rom  a  boat,  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake  itself.  It 
is  only  thus  that  its  numerous  capes,  bays,  headlands,  and  rocky 
promontories,  are  to  be  seen  in  all  their  sublime  and  romantic 
grandeur ; — ^it  is  thus  only,  that  the  varieties  of  the  scene,  arising 
from  the  flickering  sunbeam  on  the  rock,  the  blossomed  heath,  the 
trembling  aspens,  the  fipray,  and  the  tendrils  of  endless  coppice, 
reflected  on  &e  mirrored  surface  of  the  lake,,  can  be  truly  felt. 
For  the  accommodation  of  tourists,  boats  regularly  ply  upon  the 
loch.  When  in  the  boat,  the  tourist  should  shoot  across  to 
Coir-nem-Uritkcm,  or  '^Gcblin  Cwve;^  it  is  approached  by  a  steep 
and  narrow  defile.  The  cave  is  a  vast  dreular  hollow  in  the  moun- 
tain, at  least  600  yards  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  gradually 
iiaaerowiag  towaAs  Ihe  bottom,  inclosed  on  aU  sides  by  steep  rocks, 
and  almost  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day  by  the  shade  of  the 
ne^hbouring  cliffs ;  masses  of  rode,  which  have  tumbled  from  these 
clifBs,  and  the  fislis^  of  the  trees  encompassing  it,  dispute  the 
approach  to  its  mouth.      The   interi<»  of  this   scene  is  in  the 
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highest  degree  impOBing,  and  here  *'  the  mgel  h^min  of  Elleiii''  was 
raised  to  hearen  in  pensive  si^^  The  suitounding  seeilery,  where 

■*  Ho  munnitr  waked  the  solemn  still. 
Save  tinglinir  ^  ^  fonatttiJi  rill; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  breaks"* 

IS  thought  by  some  even  to  sutpass  the  Trosadis,  although  it  is 
essentially  different  in  its  character.  The  cave  derives  its  name 
fiom  being  the  abode  of  the  Urisks,  meaning  shaggy  men,  akin  to 
the  Lowland  Brownie  and  the  English  Robin  GoodfeUow.  There 
the  Douglas  oonoealed  his  daughter  when  he  removed  her  firom 
Roderick  Dhu*s  island.  In  more  recent  times,  it  was  the  haunt  of 
lawless  bandittL  Above  the  Goblhi  Cave,  and  800  feet  above  the 
lake,  is  Bealcu)h^nam^t  or  The  Pats  of  Cattle*  It  may  be  reached 
from  the  cave,  through  a  narrow  opening,  occasioned  by  the  £^1  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  rock.  This  pass  has  evidently  been  fiirmed 
by  the  disruption  of  the  northern  shoulder  of  the  ynonntaiTi  fiom 
its  body,  and  is  lined  on  each  side  by  vast  predpioes.  It  is  over- 
hung with  aged  birches  and  other  copse-wood ;  and  "  tho  whole 
comprises,"  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *'  the  most  sublime 
piece  of  scenery  that  the  imagination  can  conceive.*'  In  oonsequenoe 
of  the  wood  on  Benvenue  having  been  eut  down,  this  part  of  the 
scenery  is  not  equal  to  what  it  was  formerly.  In  the  highest  pre- 
cipices, the  black  esgle  had  his  eyty,  but  he  was  dislodged,  about 
twenty  yeajs  ago,  by  Stewart  of  Qlenfinlas,  and  has  not  since 
resumed  dominion  over  the  district*  By  one  of  the  channels,  formed 
by  the  wintiy  torrent)  the  adventurous  touriet  may  reach  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  where  he  will  be  amply  r^aid  for  his  labour  by 
the  most  extensive  and  magni£oent  prospects.  These  hints  are  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  necessiiy  of  the  tourist  applying  his  mind 
to  the  countless  beauties  that  surround  him*  It  is  feeling;  rather 
than  the  reasoning  faculty,  that  delights  in  situations  like  those 
described,  for  one  person  may  view  a  scene  with  indifference  which 
will  affect  another  most  powerfully ;  in  other  words,  every  one  will 
see  it  by  lights  of  his  own. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here,  that  the  travellers  on  foot,  in  plaoe 
of  returning,  may  pursue  their  route  to  Loch  Lomohd,  and  visit  the 
beautiful  scenery  in  its  neighbourhood.  From  the  boat-house, 
situated  near  the  head  of  the  lake  on  its  southern  shore,  where  ponies 
and  guides  may  be  procured,  if  required,  there  is  a  rugged  path 
across  the  heath,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  to  laversnaid  MiU,  on  the 
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eastem  aboie  of  Looh  Lranond.  Thevd  the  tOiuriBt  hat  th«  choice  of 
two  routes.  He  maj  take  the  uteam-boat,  whidi  obUb  at  InyerBnaid 
daQj  at  a  stated  hour,  and  ^ooeed  aioiag  Loeh  Lomond,  visiting 
its  numerous  islands  on  his  waj  to  BaIloch»  situated  at  its  southern 
eztiemity,  whefe  carriages  are  in  waiting  to  oonyej  passengera 
to  Dumbarton,  a  distance  of  fire  miles,  and  &om  thenee  he  may 
proceed  to  Glasgow*  The  other  route,  which  exhibits  a  succession 
of  most  romantic  soMierf,  is  irom  the  fbny  at  Xnyersnaid  Mill, 
across  Lodi  Lomond  to  the  Inn  of  Tarbert,  on  its  western  bank ; 
tifaenae  to  Ihterary,  and  fiom  luTerary  by  Balmally,  Tyndnun, 
KiUin^  and  down  the  course  of  the  Tay,  to  Dunheld  and  Perth. 

ROUTE 
FROM   STIBLING   TO   THE   TBOSACHS  BY  ABERFOYLE. 

Tfiii  usual  carriage  road  to  the  Trosaohs  has  been  pre&nred  and 
described  in  the  aboTO  route,  but  Loch  Katrine  may  be  approached 
by  another  carnage  road  to  Aberfoyle,  ftom  whidi,  however,  the 
tourist  wishing  to  visit  the  TrOsachs  must  diverge,  and  ptooeed 
either  on  foot  or  horseback.  This  road  winds  round  the  Castle 
Tixk  df  Stirling  and  the  grounds  of  Gnigibrth,  and  proceeds  along 
the  sooth  bank  of  the  Ft^th,  crosses  the  Forth  at  the  Bridge  of  Drip, 
three  miles  from  Stiding,  thereby  entering  Petthshire,  two  miles 
beyond,  leaving  on  the  right  Oohtertyre  House,  and  approaches  Blair 
Druaimond,  fimnerly  the  seat  of  Loid  Eames,  now  of  his  grandaon. 
At  the  Mill  of  Torr  was  the  great  Persian  Wheels  now  removed, 
onployed  in  raising  the  water  for  floating  into  the  Forth  the  moss 
of  Kitkcardiae^  by  whidi  vast  schinne  a  great  part  of  it  has  been 
converted  into  rich  arable  land*  *  A  little  beyond  Blair  Drum- 
mond,  a  road  strikes  off  on  ih»  right  to  Doune  and  Callander. 
Proceeding  oiiiVard,  the  road  readies  ThomhiU  YUlage,  nine  miles 
from  Stirling;  four  miles  fl&rther,  on  tiie  lefi,  Leitchtown  House 
(Ghttham),  and  next  Hednock  House  (Graham  Stxriing)*  A  mile 
beyond  ]Elednodk  House  is  the  lake  of  Menteith,  eonsidered  one  of 
the  most  beautzfbl  sheets  of  water  iii  Scotland.  In  cafan  sunshiny 
weathef,  there  is  a  light  cheerful  gttusefulness  of  effect  about  this 
lake,  even  surpassing  that  of  Grasmere.  It  is  about  five  miles  in 
circumference,  and  nearly  of  a  circular  form.  The  northern  shore 
ia  graced  with  a  profhsion  of  stately  oaks,  Spanish  chestnuts,  and 
ptaiie  trees  of  great  age.    On  the  same  side  are  the  parish  fStTxr<h 
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and  manse,  and  the  beautiful  modem  cemetery  of  the  Oaitmbre' 
family.  In  the  lake  are  two  ulands;  upon  the  largest  and  most 
easterly  stand  the  Yenerable  rains  of  the  Priory  of  Inchmahome, 
founded  by  Edgar>  King  of  Scotland.  Here  Queen  Mazy  passed 
her  infimcy  in  seclusion,  before  she  was  removed  to  the  Court  of 
France.  On  the  smaller  island  stood  the  residence  of  the  ancient 
fiunily  of  Graham,  Earls  of  Menteith.  The  entire  sur&oe  of  the 
island  is  covered  with  its  ruins.  The  tourist  is  now  within  tiiat 
district,  called  the  Part  of  Menteith.  Five  miles  beyond  this,  and 
twenty  miles  from  Stirling,  is  the  Qachan  of  Aberfoyle,  rendered 
classical  by  the  adventures  of  Bailie  Niccl  J<Mrvie.  At  the  Kirktown, 
an  excellent  inn  haa  been  erected  by  l^e  Duke  of  Montrose.  The 
Grampian  Mountains  inclose  the  vale  of  Ab^oyle  on  all  sides ;  and 
their  conformation,  both  external  and  internal,  presents  ample  matter 
of  speculation  to  the  mineralogist.  Immense  blo(^  of  breccia  fi>rm 
vast  perpendicular  precipices  and  round  projections  or  promontories, 
some  of  which,  at  the  eastern  eidiremity  of  the  vale,  are  remarkably 
lofty ;  the  view  of  Benlomond,  in  advancing  up  the  vale,  is  very 
striking.  From  an  eminence  above  the  ford,  called  Alinan,  is  ob- 
tained a  delightful  view  of  hills  and  dales,  lakes,  streams,  and  forests. 
The  Forth,  here  called  Avendhu,  or  The  BUtch  River,  is  seen  to 
wiod  through  the  vale,  stretched  out  two  milea  in  length  and  one 
in  breadth;  its  surface,  darkened  with  the  shade  of  the  wooded 
mountains  which  overhang  it.  On  the  north  is  a  mountain,  pre- 
senting a  frightful  precipice  of  1000  feet ;  from  it  rocks  occasionally 
tumble  down,  and  in  their  descent  plough  up  l^e  ground  in  deep 
fhrrows.  From  the  eminence  described,  the  tourist,  looking  east- 
ward, sees  the  Lake  of  Menteith,  also  Redneck,  Cardroes,  the 
great  Flanders  Moss,  Stirling  Castle,  and  the  Ochils ;  and  westward, 
the  vale  of  Aberfoyle,  Gartmore  House,  the  opening  of  Lochard.  and 
the  lofty  Benlomond.  From  the  inn  there  is  a  road  across  the  hill, 
five  miles  and  a  half,  to  the  opening  of  the  Trosachs ;  this,  however, 
can  only  be  travelled  on  foot  or  horseback  Two-wheeled  vehicles 
have  been  taken  across  here,  but  the  road  is  troublesome  enough 
even  fer  horses.  It  is,  however,  very  wild  and  romantic.  The 
tourist  is  amply  compensated  for  his  toilsome  journey  by  the  view 
from  Craidvad.  The  whole  scene  of  The  Lad/y  of  the  Lake  lies 
beneath  his  feet,  and  the  approach  to  the  Trosachs,  at  the  fix>t  of 
the  hill,  is  magnificent. 

Under  the  great  mountain  predpioe  on  l^e  north,  already  referred 
to,  is  the  spot,  called  the  Pa9»  of  Aberfoyle^  which,  before  the  road 
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was  fozmed,  might  have  been  defended  b^  a  few  men  against  a 
whole  armj.  It  was  here  that  a  party  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  was 
repulsed  bj  the  natives,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Glencaim  and 
Graham  of  Duchray,  whose  Castle,  situated  a  little  southward,  the 
invaders  had  just  reduced  to  ashes. 

Proceeding  westward  from  the  inn,  Lochard  opens  most  pictur- 
esquely to  the  view,  A  little  east  of  it  the  Forth,  or  Avendhu, 
descends  from  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  when  swollen  with  rain; 
forms  a  beautiful  cascade.  Benlomond  is  seen  to  the  west,  and  the 
whole  hiUy  foreground,  surrounding  the  lake,  is  densely  covered  with 
wood.  Advancing  j^her.  Upper  Lochard  is  reached.  This  lake 
is  connected  with  the  lower  one  by  a  stream  of  200  yards  in  length, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  extensive.  A  fine  view  of  it  is  obtained  from 
a  rising  ground,  near  its  lower  extremity,  where  a  footpath  strikes 
off  to  the  south,  into  the  wood  overhanging  the  stream.  The  placid 
beauty  of  the  scenery  is  most  striking.  One  is  delighted  to  £nd, 
in  this  sequestered  spot,  at  the  back  of  Benlomond,  fertile  fields  and 
verdant  meadows,  enlivened  with  water,  and  darkened  with  woods, 
descending  to  the  very  brink  of  the  lake.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
lake,  near  its  southern  shore,  are  seen  a  cluster  of  rocky  islets,  upon 
one  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  stronghold,  built  by  Murdoch,  Duke 
of  Albany,  Regent  of  Scotland. 

Leaving  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  charming  lake,  the  rood 
passes  along  its  margin,  under  a  ledge  of  perpendicular  rock,  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  high.  This  is  the  path  pursued  by  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie  and  his  companion,  in  which  the  skirmish  took  place.  Stand- 
ing under  this  rock,  at  its  west  end,  a  fine  echo  is  obtained  when 
the  weather  is  perfectly  calm.  On  pronouncing  a  line  of  ten  syllables, 
with  a  firm  voice,  across  the  lake,  the  words  are  returned  with 
uncommon  distinctness  from  the  opposite  shore,  and  again  repeated 
with  equal  distinctness  from  the  woods  on  the  east.  A  gnarled  trunk 
of  an  oak,  overhanging  the  rock,  is  that  from  which  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie  was  suspended  by  the  skirts.  Near  the  west  end  of  the  lake, 
on  the  right  behind  the  house  of  Ledeard,  is  a  most  romantic  water- 
fall The  water  is  of  crystalline  purity,  falling  from  a  height  of 
ten  feet,  into  a  basin,  scooped  out  of  the  solid  rock;  it  then  de- 
scends over  a  rugged  slope  of  filfty  feet,  the  whole  of  its  course 
being  deeply  shaded  with  wood.  This  is  the  waterfall  describeoL 
in  Waverley,  where  he  met  Flora.  And  Sir  Walter  Scott  says, 
"  It  is  upon  a  small  scale,  but  otherwise  one  of  the  most  -exquisite 
cascades  it  is  possible  to  behold."    It  is  also  the  same  described  in 
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"Bob  Boy/'  where  Helen  prepared  breakfast  for  the  Bailie  and 
bis  party. 

About  two  miles  westward  from  Upper  Lochard  is  Loch  Chon,  a 
very  romantic  lake,  nearly  three  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth, 
containing  a  small  island,  in  which  a  vast  number  of  herons  an- 
nually build  their  nests.  The  lake  is  skirted  on  the  north  with 
thriving  woods,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  precipitous  moun- 
'tain,  of  at  least  1500  feet  high,  the  sides  of  which  ore  sprinkled 
with  aged  birches  to  a  great  height.  Towards  the  west  brink  of 
this  mountain,  after  much  rain,  a  considerable  stream  glides  rapidly 
down,  over  a  ledge  of  schistose  rock,  from  a  height  of  more  than 
1000  feet. 

The  road  proceeds  north-west  from  the  head  of  Loch  Ghon,  and 
reaches  a  place  called  8hia  n'iuir  or  the  ridge  of  Yew-trees,  which  is 
the  highest  ground,  not  mountainous,  in  this  district,  between  the 
western  and  eastern  seas.  A  little  lake,  called  Loch  Arklei,  is  here 
seen  stretching  out  upon  the  south  of*  the  road ;  and  a  fine  view  is 
soon  obtained  of  the  western  extremity  of  Loch  ELatrine,  presenting 
a  most  gorgeous  panorama  of  the  Alps  of  Arrochar,  Benvoirlich, 
Manor's  Cross,  &c. ;  the  contrast  between  their  towering  summits 
and  the  comparatively  flat  tract  through  which  the  road  leads,  is 
very  striking. 

Still  continuing  westward  over  a  barren  tract,  the  road  arrives  at 
where  formerly  stood  Inversnaid,  a  fort  built  in  1716,  to  overawe 
Bob  Boy.  It  was  surprised  and  taken  by  him,  but  re-established  in 
1745,  and  again  retaken  by  Mapgregor's  nephew.  After  the  rebel- 
lion it  was  repaired  and  garrisoned  for  some  time.  At  one  time  the 
lamented  General  Wolfe  was  stationed  there.  A  mile  further  on, 
and  fifteen  miles  from  Aberfoyle,  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch 
Lomond,  is  the  mill  of  Inversnaid,  where  is  a  fine  waterfall,  and  a 
ferry,  by  which  the  tourist  may  be  conveyed  across  Loch  Lomond  to 
the  inn  of  Tarbet,  on  its  western  shore. 

Having  visited  the  scenery  of  Loch  E^trine,  the  traveller,  return- 
ing to  Callander  by  Lochs  Achray  and  Yennacher,  has  the  scenery 
reversed,  by  which  his  attention  is  still  kept  alive,  and  much  interest 
excited.  Proceeding  from  Callander  in  a  westerly  direction,  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Lubnaig,  he  passes  Leny  House,  a  comfort- 
able mansion,  on  the  right,  delightfully  situated,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  lovely  hamlet  of  Eilmahog,  where  there  is  a  cemetery,  in 
which  formerly  stood  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  Saint  Chug;  this  spot 
is  pointed  out  by  the  appearance  of  a  high  pole  with  a  bell,  which 
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is  toned  on  the  occasion  of  fiinerats ;  and  on  approaching  Loch  Lnb^ 
naig  firom  Callander,  the  tbinrist  soon  enters  the  rich  and  beantiM 

PASS  OF  LENT, 

one  of  the  grandest  entrances  into  the  Highlands.  Here  is  a  feast 
for  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the  eye — the  ridiest  scenery  for  tbe  one, 
and  the  cataract's  roar  for  the  other.  It  is  beUeved  the  whole 
Highlands  cannot  fuiuish  any  thing  superior  to  this  romantic  Pass, 
where  the  river,  in  a  series  of  cascades,  falls  more  than  200  feet. 
The  road  winds  round  the  north-east  base  of  Benledi  (St.  Brides 
Chapel,  which  formerly  stood  on  a  small  romantic  knoll  on  the  left) ; 

"  Betwixt  him  and  a  ffooded  knoll, 
That  graced  the  saU*  strath  with  green, 
The  chapel  of  Saint  Bride  was  seen.** 

and  three  mileB  beyond  Cidlander,  Loch  Labnaig  appears  in  view. 
These  are  the  Pass  and  Lake  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the 
opening  of  the  Legend  of  Montrote,  Near  to  the  summit  of  Ben- 
ledi, there  is  a  small  lake,  called  Xoc^-^zte-non-Corp,  The  Small 
Lake  of  Dead  Bodies,  so  named  &om  a  cataskophe  that  happened 
to  tilte  attezidants  of  a  funeisil  proceeding  from  Glenfinlas,  to  a 
chuidi-yard  noiih  of  the  Pass  of  Leny.  The  lake  was  frozen  and 
covered  with  snOw,  and  in  crossing  it^  the  ice  gave  way,  when 
the  whoki  company,  amounting  to  nearly  200,  perished.  The  rood 
now  skirts  the  north  shore,  whi6h  possesses  much  romantic  beauty ; 
the  basks  are  steep  and  rugged,  but  weU  wooded,  and  a  long  rocky 
ridge,  .projecting  from  t£e  .bSifte  of  Benledi,  here,  teianinates  in  a 
perpendicular  precipice  that  overhatigs  the  waters  of  the  lake  in 
solemn  grandeur.  Lubnaig,  indeed,  has  picturesque  beauties  which 
entitle  it  to  much  more  consideration  than  it  has  generally  received. 
Nearly  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  lake,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  is 
AidchuUezy,  the  property  of  Mr.  Stirling  of  Keir,  once  a  favourite 
hunting<seat  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller ;  and  here  he 
arranged  and  finished  the  aoeount  of  his  travels  to  tiie  source  of  the 
Nile.  Towards  the  extremity  of  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  which 
extends  four  nules  and  a  half  in  length,  Benmore  appears  in  view, 
rising  above  the  broad  summits  of  Balquhidder.  In  the  churchyaid 
of  Balquhidder  lies  the  remains  of  Bob  Boy,  beneath  a  stone,  marked 
by  a  fir-tree,  crossed  by  a  sword  supporting  a  crown.  The  groundi 
stretching  along  the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  is  comprehended  within 
Strathire,  and  was  the  frontier  territoiy>  upon  the  north,  of  the 
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powerfol  CJlan  Alpin.  Jieaying  the  lake,  at  the  distanoe  of  eight 
miles  fiom  Callander,  the  road  enters  fi  level  vale,  hounded  on  each 
side  hj  steep  hills ;  to  the  left,  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  is  ob- 
served, with  the  waters  of  Loch  Yoil  at  their  base,  and  a  bridge  of 
several  arches  crossing  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  near  which  is  the 
hoose  of  Glenbuckie  (now  named  Stronvar),  and  at  a  little  distance 
the  village  of  Kirktown  of  Balqnhidder.  At  King^s  House,  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  left  to  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder,  celebrated  in 
Scottish  song,  from  whence  the  pedestrian  may  find  his  way  from 
Loch  Voil  across  the  hills  to  Glenfinlas  and  the  Trosachs,  a  distanoe 
of  about  ten  miles.    A  little  farther  is  Edenchip  House  on  the  left. 

The  geological  character  of  this  district  of  the  Lskes  and  Tzossidis 
is  of  a  uniform  nature ;  and  in  numerous  situations,  the  waved  and 
contorted  forms  of  strata  are  weU  seen,  indicating  great  lateral 
pressure  of  the  masses  at  the  period  of  their  consolidation. 

About  fourteen  miles  beyond  Callander,  the  tourist  now  reaches 

LOCHEARN-HEAD, 

where  there  is  an  excellent  inn,  situated,  as  its  name  denotes,  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Earn.  At  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  nearly  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  inn,  stands,  the  ancient  castle  of  Edinample,  a  pro- 
minent object)  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  Loch  £ani 
was  never  known  to  freeze,  probably  owing  to  its  great  depth.  A 
road  passes  along  each  side  of  the  lake,  and  if  the  traveller  be  inclined 
to  circumambulate  it,  and  visit  what  is  remarkable  in  its  vicinity,  let 
him  proceed  down  the  north  shore.  When  about  three  miles  from  the 
inn,  the  great  chain  of  mountains,  screening  the  view  southward,  ap- 
pears to  open ;  and  the  delightful  vista  thus  presented,  is  closed  by  the 
enormous  Benvoirlich  (».  e.  The  Great  Mountain  of  the  Ijake),  rising 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake  to  an  altitude  of  3300  feet.  It  surpasses 
in  height  all  the  other  mountains  south  of  the  Breadalbane  territory ; 
and  from  its  summit  there  is  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  south  of 
Scotland,  stretching  to  the  eastern  and  western  seas,  and  to  the  moun- 
tains on  the  English  borders.  The  house  of  Ardvoirlich,  the  Darlin- 
varoch  of  The  Legend  of  Montrose,  is  situated  at  no  great  distance 
from  its  base  upon  the  margin  of  the  lake.  Contiguous  to  Benvoir- 
lich on  the  west,  is  the  unshapely  hill  of  Stuch^a-chroan,  and  to  the 
south  is  Glenartney,  where  there  is  a  deer  forest.  At  the  foot  of  the 
lake  is  a  beautiful  small  wooded  island,  said  to  be  artificial ;  it  was  once 
the  rendezvous  of  a  desperate  banditti,  of  the  name  of  Neish,  whose 
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history  is  as  brief  as  it  is  tragical.  They  had  way-laid  some  of  the 
dan  Macnab,  and  robbed  them  of  provisions  which  they  were  oon- 
TeyiDg  j&om  the  low  country.  This  naturally  enraged  the  laird's 
sons,  who  collected  a  party  of  the  dan,  and  caused  them  to  trans- 
port a  boat  fiom  Lodi  Tay,  across  the  mountains,  to  Loch  Earn. 
During  the  night  the  Macnabs  made  good  their  landing  on  the 
island ;  and  the  Neishes  being  unprepared  for  attack,  were  soon  put 
to  the  sword.  In  commemoration  of  this  erent,  the  Macnabs  have  a 
Neisb's  head  for  the  family  crest,  with  the  motto  Dread  Nought, 

Stretdiing  eastward  from  this  lake  lies  Stratheam,  deriving  its 
name  from  the  river  Earn,  that  issues  from  the  lake  at  its  eastern 
extremity.  It  unites,  with  richness  of  soil  and  pastoral  beauty, 
much  that  is  highly  interesting  to  the  mineralogist,  naturalist,  and 
also  the  geobgist.  This  beautiful  valley  was  the  scene  of  many 
sanguinary  conflicts  between  the  Romans  and  the  unconquerable 
natives  of  the  mountains.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  within  its 
limits  was  fought  the  famous  battle  recorded  by  Tacitus,  in  which 
the  Caledonians,  commanded  by  Galgacus,  were  defeated  by  Agri- 
cola.  Qaudian,  in  celebrating  the  victories  of  the  elder  The- 
odoeius,  alludes  to  this  district  in  the  following  often  quoted  lines : — 

** maduenmt  Sazone  fiuo 

Orcades ;  incaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thule : 
Scotonxm  camalos  flevk  gladalis  lerne.*' 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Locheam-head,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
lake,  a  short  way  up  a  narrow  glen,  is  a  beautiful  waterfall  The 
Ample,  a  mountain  stream,  is  suddenly  predpitated  in  two  spouts, 
over  a  projecting  shelf  of  rock,  into  a  profound  abyss,  where  they 
unite,  and  rush  again  over  a  second  predpice.  Near  this  is  Edin- 
ample,  an  andent  castellated  house,  surrounded  with  trees,  and 
overlooking  the  lake. 

From  Locheam-head  there  are  two  routes  to  Perth,  the  longer  by 
Loch  Tay,  Dunkeld,  &c. ;  the  shorter  by  Comrie  and  Crieff.  We 
shall  first  4e8cribe  the  latter  route  and  then  return  to  the  other. 


ROUTE  BY  8TBATHEAEN. 

Thb  distance  from  Locheam-head  to  Perth,  through  Stratheam,  is 
36^  miles.  This  celebrated  valley  presents  the  finest  combinations 
of  rich  and  romantic  scenery.    The  road  proceeds  nearly  seven  miles 
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along  the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  and  enters  the  pretty  litUe  village 
of  St.  Fillan's,  formerly  Portmore,  or  Midde  Port.  It  has  \>eea 
completely  modernized,  and  exhibits  an  air  of  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness rather  rare  in  the  villages  of  the  Highlands.  This  is  the  place 
of  meeting  of  a  Society,  called  St  JEHUcm'a,  which  was  formed  in  1819, 
and  comprehends  niost  of  the  gentlemen  of  rank  and  property  in  the 
west  of  Perthshire.  They  assemble  annually,  dressed  in  the  ancient 
costume  of  the  country.  On  these  occasions,  athletic  sports,  and 
warlike  exercises,  with  performances  on  the  bagpipe,  are  exhibited 
upon  a  square  stage,  erected  in  a  glen  near  to  the  village ;  and  prizes 
are  given  by  the  Society  to  the  successful  competitors.  The  valley, 
which  is  capacious  towards  its  head,  suddenly  contracts,  and  on  every 
side,  hills  of  the  most  picturesque  forms  appear  in  sight,  and  pierce 
the  clouds  with  their  lofty  pinnacles,  in  some  points  of  view  not 
unlike  the  representations  given  of  Mount  Sinai  by  modem  tra- 
vellers. A  little  way  east  from  St.  Fillan's  is  seen  the  verdant  and 
conical  hill,  called  Dun-Filkm,  about  600  feet  in  height.  On  the 
summit  is  a  rock,  called  8t,  FUlcm'a  Ohair;  £pom  this  the  saint  so 
called  used  to  bestow  his  blessings  upon  the  surrounding  country. 
Near  the  chair  are  two  small  cavities  in  the  rock,  said  to  have  been 
worn  out  by  his  knees,  so  incessantly  was  he  engaged  in  prayer.  On 
the  summit  of  this  hill  was  a  spring,  consecrated  by  him,  and  possessed 
of  miraculous  healing  powers ;  but  since  the  downfall  of  supersti- 
tion, it  has  modestly  descended  into  the  valley,  and  is  still  resorted 
to  by  a  few  valetudinarians. 

Nearly  adjoining  Dun-Fillan  is  the  Binean  of  Dundoum,  a  loftier 
and  more  romantic  hill.  «The  road  continues  along  the  banks  of  the 
Earn,  under  the  thick  forests  of  tall  pines  and  larches ;  these  con- 
fine the  view  to  the  broken  ridges  of  mountains  seen  in  perspectiye. 
At  length,  a  vista  opens  to  the  left,  and  discloses,  at  the  head  of  a 
verdant  lawn,  Dunira,  the  favourite  summer  residence  of  the  late 
celebrated  Viscount  Melville,  the  steady  friend  of  the  BritishNayy. 
Its  situation  is  very  romantic,  screened  on  all  sides  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, each  displaying  some  bold  and  characteristic  feature. 

Beyond  Dunira  the  hiUs  become  craggy  and  bare,  and  stand  out 
bleak  and  forlorn.  Two  miles  and  a  half  from  Dunira,  Dalchonzie 
is  seen  upon  the  right,  and  AberuchUl  Castle  upon  the  same  side. 
This  romantic  Castle,  which  has  received  some  modem  additions 
and  improvements,  was  built  in  1602,  and  was  the  scene  of  many 
sanguinary  broils,  between  the  Campbells  and  the  Mac^regors ;  by 
the  latter  of  whom  its  interior  was  several  times  destroyed.     The 
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avenues  leading  to  the  Castle  are  singularlj  grand.  A  little  above 
the  garden  is  a  deep  dell,  or  glen,  into  which  a  mountain  stream 
tumbles  in  beautiful  cascades.  A  wooden  bridge,  thrown  across  the 
first  fall,  commands  a  full  view  of  the  turbulent  progress  of  the 
stream  and  of  the  suocessiye  pools,  overspread  with  the  gloom  of 
overhanging  trees  and  shrubs,  in  which  its  waters  are  whirled  round 
in  circling  eddies.  The  vaUej  enlarges  as  the  different  mountains 
recede  &om  the  road ;  and  beyond  Aberuchill,  in  rainj  weather,  the 
traveller  will  be  astonished  by  the  appearance  of  sheets  of  water 
pouring  down  a  height  of  1000  feet  from  the  sides  of  the  lofty  hills. 
At  the  distance  of  other  two  miles,  and  12f  firom  Locheam-head, 
the  road  enters  the  village  of  G)mrie.  This  locality  has  been  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes,  that  have  occasionally  been  felt  for  a  numbei 
of  years,  and  are  sometimes  accompanied  with  an  alarming  noise. 
The  mountain  of  Benchonzie,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east,  is  con- 
sidered the  focus  from  which  they  radiate.  Comrie  has  a  consider- 
able population,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  upoii  the  north  bank  of 
the  Earn,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ruchill.  Close  to  the. village 
stands  Comrie  House,  upon  the  east  side  of  which  the  Lednock  darts 
in  rapid  volume  till  it  reaches  the  river  Earn.  Upon  the  summit 
of  the  hUl,  called  Dtinmorey  a  conspicuous  object  is  seen  in  this 
neighbourhood,  an  obelisk  of  granite,  seventy-two  feet  in  height, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Melville.  From  this  monu- 
ment there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  country,  which  is  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountains.  At  the  bottom  of  Dunmore  there  is  an  object  of  fear- 
ful interest,  called  the  DeviVs  Caldron,  which  the  tourist  will  do 
weU  to  examine :  here  the  Lednock  rushes,  for  the  space  of  100 
feet,  between  walls  of  smooth  solid  rock,  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
in  height,  aud  only  four  or  ^ye  feet  apart,  making  a  descent  into 
a  dark  and  dismal  gulf:  the  roaring  of  the  water  is  tremendous, 
and  the  whole  scene  overpowering.  The  Lednock  has  another  fine 
fall,  called  Spout  Bollay  about  two  miles  above  the  Devil's  Caldron, 
distinctly  seen  from  the  monument.  About  a  mile  southward  of 
Comrie,  is  the  famous  Roman  Camp  of  Dalginross,  situated  upon 
Galgachan  Murr:  here  Gordon  and  Chalmers  suppose  the  famous 
battle  between  Galgacus  and  Agricola  was  fought :  others  place  the 
scene  of  the  action  near  Blairgowrie. 

A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Comrie,  Lawers,  the  elegant  mansion  of 
the  late  Lord  BaJgray  upon  the  left ;  and  a  mile  further  on,  Clathick 
is  seen  upon  the  same  side.  Further  on  is  a  road  to  Strowan ;  and 
half  a  mile  beyond  Clathick,  the  road  passes  MonivaiTd  Kirk ;  south* 
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ward  from  this  point  is  seen  an  obelisk,  on  an  eminence,  erected  to 
Sir  David  Baiid,  Bart. ;  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  is  Ochtertyre,  a 
charming  residence.  The  yiews  around  are  of  the  most  varied  and 
rich  description  in  alpine  scenery. 

The  river  Turret  is  crossed  about  a  mile  from  Ochtertyre.  It  has 
its  origin  in  a  small  lake,  and  descends  from  a  most  romantic  glen 
(Glentnrret),  celebrated  in  song  by  Bums,  which  the  tourist  setting 
out  either  from  Ochtertyre  or  Crieff  should  not  omit  to  visit.  Va- 
rious paths  conduct  from  the  bridge  to  the  lake,  along  the  sides  of 
the  glen,  and  overlook  the  turbulent  stream,  as  it  tumbles  over  rocks, 
or  plunges  into  deep  ravines,  forming  a  succession  of  most  beautiful 
cascades  and  cataracts.  One  of  these  will  strongly  remind  the  tra- 
veller of  the  Da/rgU  among  the  WicUow  Mountains,  near  Dublin, 
though  here  the  scene  is  more  enchanting.  From  the  bridge  of  Turret 
the  road  winds  along  the  brow  of  a  wooded  hill  for  the  space  of  a  mile, 
and  enters  the  thriving  town  of  Crieff,  which  contains  a  population  of 
about  5000,  principally  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Silesias  and 
cotton  goods.  It  has  banking  establishments,  an  assembly  BOom,  &c. 
The  road  from  St.  Fillan*8  to  Crieff,  by  Comrie,  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  by  far  the  most  romantic  and  pleasant  in  Scotland. 

When  at  Crieff,  the  tourist  ought  not  to  omit  visiting  Drununond 
Castle,  once  the  princely  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Perth,  now  the 
property  of  the  Lady  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  a  daughter  of  the  last 
Lord  Perth,  much  distinguished  for  her  personal  attention  to  the 
comfort  of  her  tenantry.  It  is  situated  two  miles  south  of  Crieff, 
upon  the  road  to  Dunblane.  The  Castle  commands  an  enchanting 
view  of  the  whole  of  Stratheam,  and  is  surrounded  by  noble  avenues, 
fine  gardens,  and  extensive  deer  parks.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
visiters,  who  are  shown  the  gilded  figure  of  the  crown,  which  was 
carried  in  procession  at  the  coronation  of  his  Majesty  George  IV., 
and  the  chair  on  which  he  sat  at  the  banquet  in  Westminister  Hall. 
There  is  also  shown  a  large  two-handed  sword,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Robert  Bruce,  and  many  other  curiosities. 

Another  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  from  Crieff,  northward 
to  Amulree,  twelve  miles.  The  road  crosses  the  Turret  twice  and 
two  of  its  tributary  streams,  and  reaches  Ihe  village  of  Monzie, 
situated  amid  splendid  scenery.  Adjacent  to  the  village  is  Monzie 
Castle,  around  which  are  many  fine  walks,  enlivened  with  water- 
falls. There  is  another  road  by  the  village  of  GKlmerton,  a  nule 
shorter.  A  road  on  the  right  leads  to  FicmUach^  or  Fendoch,  and 
the  Bridge  of  Buchanty ;  and  a  Roman  Camp  is  seen  upon  the  banks 
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of  the  Almond :  near  this  cajnp  is  the  village  of  Fiantecbch,  or  Fin> 
gal's  House.  Two  miles  north  from  this  is  seen  Donmore  Hill,  on 
the  summit  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a  strong  fortification ;  to 
this  place  Fingal  is  said  to  have  retreated  after  his  house  was  burned 
by  Gara.  Four  miles  east  horn  Fianteach,  there  is  a  much  larger 
fort,  called  Lene.  On  the  adjoining  muir  there  are  numberless 
cairns ;  one  of  them,  called  Cairn  Comhal,  in  memory  of  ^Fingal's 
father,  was  opened  lately,  and  found  to  contain  a  large  stone  coffin. 
Entering  the  picturesque  valley  of  Glenalmond,  three  miles  within 
the  glen,  cross  the  Almond  by  a  bridge  at  Newton,  where  is  shown 
a  stone,  on  which  are  the  marks  of  human  feet,  and  the  hoofs  of 
horses,  cows,  and  sheep.  Near  this  was  the  supposed  tomb  of 
Ossian.  It  was  a  coffin  of  four  stones,  set  on  edge,  with  a  large 
massy  stone  laid  over  it ;  'the  coffin  was  removed,  as  was  also  the 
stone,  when  the  road  was  formed  in  1746;  the  stone  remains  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  but  the  coffin  was  taken  to  a  sequestered 
spot  in  the  adjoining  mountain;  in  this  vicinity  a  number  of  very 
remarkable  caves  are  pointed  out.  A  little  below  the  bridge  is 
a  large  stone,  in  removing  which,  one  of  Wade's  soldiers  was 
killed:  his  grave  is  dose  by.  Beyond  Corrymuckloch  Inn,  is  the 
inn  of  Amulree,  near  to  which  is  Loch  Freuchie,  famous  for  its 
trout,  the  road  proceeds  to  Aberfeldy,  ten  miles ;  at  Milton  a  road 
strikes  off  on  the  right,  passing  Einloch  House,  through  Strathban  to 
Dunkeld,  also  ten  miles  from  Amulree. 

Leaving  Crieff  for  Perth,  the  road  passes  Femtower  on  the  side  of 
a  richly  wooded  hill ;  and  a  little  further  on,  another  road  leads  off 
on  the  left  to  Monzie.  A  mile  beyond  this  is  Cultoquhey,  after  which 
appears  Inchbrakie,  and  next  a  gateway,  leading  on  the  right  to 
Abercaimey,  the  grand  new  Gothic  mansion  of  the  descendant,  on 
the  female  side,  from  Malise,  first  Earl  of  Stratheam,  to  whom 
Abercaimey  belonged.  Further  on,  the  road  enters  the  village  of 
Fowlis  Wester,  where  there  is  a  remarkable  cross,  covered  with 
hieroglyphics.  A  mile  beyond  this,  the  road  looks  down  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Inchaffray,  which  was  founded  in  1200,  by 
sn  Earl  Stratheam  and  his  Coimtess,  the  Abbot  of  which  was  the 
custodier  of  St.  Fillan's  arm  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  A  mile 
further  on  is  Gorthy,  shortly  after  which  the  road  enters  the  planta- 
tions of  Balgowan,  the  property  of Thomson,  Esq.  This  charm- 
ing residence  has  been  highly  favoured  by  nature,  and  adorned  with 
much  correct  taste.  Two  miles  further  on,  and  within  seven  miles  of 
Perth,  stands  the  populous  town  of  Methven,  with  the  beautiful  grounds 
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and  Cafltle  of  Methveu  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Every 
remaining  object  of  interest,  to  the  tourist  upon  this  route,  will  be 
noticed  when  we  come  to  describe  the  city  of  Perth  and  its  enyizons. 


ROUTE  BY  LOCH  TAY. 

We  now  return  to  Locheam-head,  to  conduct  the  tourist  by  a  more 
ciicuitous  but  not  less  interesting  route  to  Perth. 

Leaving  Locheam-head,  the  road  enters  the  deep  defile  of  Glenogle, 
a  wild  and  sterile  tract,  hemmed  in  by  the  rocky  sides  of  the  moun- 
tams,  &om  which  vast  fragments  have  descendedl,  and  lie  scattered 
beneath.  One  of  these  is  propped  by  a  piece  of  rude  masoniy,  and 
is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  a  ruffian  was  slain  by  a  chief  of  the 
Macnabs.  The  savage  gloom  of  this  defile,  especially  at  nightfall, 
is  highly  imposing.  The  road  now  begins  to  open  on  the  sublime 
region  of  Breadalbane,  whose  mountains  are  ranged  before  us  as  we 
emerge  from  the  defile.  In  the  north-east  rises  Benlawers,  &om 
which  a  succession  of  craggy  hiUs  is  seen  to  stretch  westward ;  and 
opposite  to  these  appear  the  majestic  Benmore,  with  Sto-binean  and 
the  distant  summit  of  Benloy.  The  road  enters  Glendochart,  and, 
at  a  place  called  LeeJcSy  joins  the  road  from  Tyndrum.  *  Proceeding 
along  this  road  in  the  opposite  or  north-easterly  direction,  the  tourist 
passes,  on  the  left,  the  spacious  mansion  of  Achlyne,  and  travels 
through  a  fine  strath  or  valley,  along  which  the  romantic  river 
Dochart  holds  its  course ;  a  pearl  fishery  in  this  river  was,  many 
years  ago,  carried  on  with  considerable  success.  These  pearls  are 
found  in  a  fresh-water  muscle  (Mya  ma/rgaritifera,)  Approaching 
the  village  of  Killin,  the  tourist  crosses  three  bridges  over  the 
Dochart,  which- is  here  divided  by  ledges  of  rock  into  as  many 
branches,  and  rolls  down  with  great  force  and  violence,  over  vast 
masses  of  stone,  forming  short  but  quickly  repeated  cataracts,  in 

*  The  route  here  given,  proceeds  to  the  east  by  Killin,  Kenmore,  and  Dunkeld.  tc 
Perth.  But  the  tourist  who  wishes  to  follow  a  different  route,  maj  turn  to  the  west, 
on  joining  the  road  from  Tyndrum  at  Leeks ;  and  after  proceeding  along  the  romantie 
banks  of  Loch  Dochart,  as  far  as  Crianlarioh  Inn,  he  may  proceed  either  by  Tyndrum 
'  and  Dalmally  to  Inverary,  in  the  course  of  which  he  will  see  the  beautiAil  scenery  of 
Strath  Fillan  and  Glenary ;  or  by  Tarbet,  along  the  west  bank  of  Loch  Lomond  to 
Dnnbarton,  in  the  course  of  which  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  beholding  the 
fine  scenery  on  the' banks  of  that  celebrated  lake.  The  tourist,  after  having  visited 
the  Trosachs.  Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Yennachar,  &c.,  has  a  carriage  road  by  any  of 
these  routes  according  as  his  inclination  may  lead  or  time  admit. 
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a  channel  of  great  mdenesa.  At  this  point  of  the  river  is  an  island, 
planted  with  &n,  and  remarkably  picturesque,  on  whidi  is  seen  the 
arched  gateway  of  the  tomb  of  the  Macnabe,  who  had  their  resi- 
dence at  Einnel,  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  a 
short  way  towards  the  east ;  also  Anchinmore  House,  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  long  the  fayourite  residence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Rfeadalbane,    Afber  passing  the  bridge,  the  tourist  arriyes  at 

KILLIN, 

distant  about  nine  miles  &om  Locheam-head,  where  there  is  an  inn, 
afibrding  eyei;y  aooommodation. 

The  romantic  yillage  of  Eillin  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Loch  Tay, 
on  the  banlcs  of  the  Dochart,  near  to  its  junction  with  the  Lochy, 
in  a  fertile  and  well  cultiyated.  plain,  enhanced  by  nearly  all  that 
constitutes  the  "  sublime  and  beautiful "  in  natural  scenery.  The 
village  is  eztemdye,  though  straggling,  and  principally  inhabited  by 
mechanics  and  poor  people,  who,  by  fishing  char  and  perch,  procure 
a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence.  KUlin,  in  Gaelic,  signifies 
''  the  burial  place  at  the  waterfall ;"  but  its  inhabitants  derive  its 
name  from  a  more  illustrious  source,  viz., — ^the  burial-place  of  Fingal, 
and  point  out  his  supposed  grave  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Pennant 
admired,  with  ecstacy,  the  view  from  Mount  Stronedachan,  a  hill 
above  the  manse  of  KiIHti,  near  the  village.  "  A  most  delicious 
plain,"  he  observes,  "  spreads  itself  beneath,  divided  into  verdant 
meadows,  or  glowing  with  ripened  com;  embellished  with  woods, 
and  watered  with  rivers  uncommonly  contrasted.  On  one  side  pours 
down  its  rocky  channel  the  furious  Dochart;  on  the  other  glides, 
between  its  wooded  banks,  the  gentle  Lochy,  forming  a  vast  bend 
of  still  water  tiU  it  joins  th^  first ;  both  terminating  in  the  great 
expanse  of  Loch  Tay.  The  northern  and  southern  boundaries  suit 
the  magnificence  of  the  lake,  but  the  former  rise,  with  superior 
majesty,  in  the  rugged  heights  of  Finlanrig,  and  the  wild  summits 
of  the  still  loftier  Laurs  (Benlawers),  often  patched  with  snow 
throughout  the  year.  Extensive  woods  clothe  both  sides:  these 
were  the  creation  of  a  late  noble  proprietor."  And  Dr.  M'Culloch 
says,  "  you  cannot  move  three  yards  wifthout  meeting  a  new  land* 
scape.    A  busy  artist  might  here  draw  a  month  and  not  exhaust  it.'^ 

Loch  Tay  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  £rom  one  to  two  in 
breadth;  and  its  depth  has  been  computed  to  be  from  fifteen  to 
a  hundred  fathoms.  This  lake  was  supposed,  like  others  in  the 
Highlands,  to  be  incapable  of  freezing,  but  during  the  intense  cold 
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of  1771,  it  was  frozen  over  in  one  part,  from  side  to  side,  in  the 
spaoe  of  a  single  night.  It  has  been  subject  to  extraordinarj  agita- 
tions at  times.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1784,  the  waters  in  the 
bay  of  the  lake,  south  of  Eenmore,  receded  about  fiye  yards,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  flowed  back  to  their  accustomed  boundary ;  and  in 
this  manner  ebbed  and  flowed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  all 
at  once,  the  water  rushed  from  the  east  and  west  in  opposite  currents, 
towards  a  line  across  the  bay,  and  there  rose,  in  the  form  of  a  great 
wave,  to  the  height  of  five  feet  above  the  ordinary  level,  leaving 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  dry  to  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  its  natural  margin.  The  wave  then  flowed  slowly  westward, 
diminishing  as  it  went,  for  the  space  of  i^Ye  minutes,  when  it  dis- 
appeared. The  water  at  the  same  time  returned  up  the  bay,  and 
exceeded  its  original  boundary  four  or  five  yards ;  it  again  receded 
and  returned,  and  continued  ebbing  and  flowing  for  two  hours. 
While  this  phenomenon  was  observed  in  the  bay,  the  river  on  the 
north  of  the  village  was  seen  to  run  back,  and  the  channel  to  be 
left  dry  about  eleven  feet  from  either  edge ;  under  the  bridge  the 
current  failed,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  was  also  left  dry ;  all  this 
time  the  weather  was  calm.  On  the  five  succeeding  days,  similar 
ebbings  and  flowings  took  placa  about  the  same  time ;  and  on  the 
15th  October  they  again  occurred.  On  13th  July,  1794,  the  lake 
was  again  disturbed,  but  its  agitations  were  not  so  violent.  There 
is  a  road  on  each  side  of  the  lake,  from  Eillin  to  Eenmore,  a  distance 
of  sixteen  miles.  The  north  road  is  the  best  for  carriages,  but  by 
those  on  foot  or  horseback,  the  opposite  one  ought  to  be  prefemed, 
as  afibrding  various  delightful  views  of  Benlawers ;  the  south  road 
also  conducts  to  the  fine  waterfall  of  Acham,  which  descends  over 
a  tremendous  precipice  into  the  lake,  about  two  miles  west  from 
Eenmore.  The  tourist  who  chooses  the  north  road,  should  not 
neglect  to  visit  this  waterfall  after  he  has  reached  that  village. 
A  hermitage,  with  appropriate  decorations,  has  been  formed,  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  waterfall. 

Proceeding  along  the  northern  shore  of  Loch  Tay,  which  is  thickly 
peopled,  the  tourist  passes  the  Castle  of  Finlarig,  seated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  of  that  name,  amid  venerable  oaks,  large  chest- 
nuts, and  ash  trees,  which  give  it  an  imposing  solemnity.  It  is  an 
old  seat  of  the  Campbells,  the  knights  of  Glenorchy,  and  was  built 
by  Sir  Colin,  between  the  years  1513  and  1523. 

The  hospitality  of  Finlarig  is  famous  in  tradition,  and  here  Sir 
Colin  and  his  descendants  lived  in  rural  magnificence,  surrounded 
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hy  their  friends  and  retainers.  In  later  times,  when  this  Castle  was 
inhabited  by  the  son  of  the  chieftain,  the  flower  of  the  chm  were 
assembled  in  the  great  hall  to  celebrate  a  marriage,  when  in  the 
midst  of  the  festivity,  news  was  brought,  that  the  Maodonalds  of 
Glencoe  wereretnming,  loaded  with  plunder,  from  a  creaeh  or  foray 
in  the  low  coontry,  and  without  making  the  accustomed  present  to 
the  chief  of  a  part  of  the  spoil,  through  whose  lands  they  were  pass- 
ing. To  ayenge  the  affront  offered  to  their  chieftain,  the  CampbeBs 
started  frtmi  the  table,  and  ascended  the  hill  Stronedachan  with 
breathless  haste.  They  were  mostly  young  men ;  but  one  of  a  greater 
age,  sod  more  experience,  advised  them,  when  near  the  summit,  to 
divide  and  attack  in  flank.  This  advice  their  youthful  ardour  de- 
spised ;  with  thoughtless  bravery  they  charged  in  front,  when  they 
wer«  overpowered  by  the  Maodonalds,  and  twenty  young  gentlemen, 
cadets  of  the  family  of  Campbell,  were  left  dead  on  the  spot.  An 
account  of  tliis  disaster  was  immediately  sent  to  Taymouth,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  chieftain,  who  forwarded  a  reinforcement  to  the  dis- 
comfited party.  The  Campbells  again  oyertook  the  party  in  the 
Braes  of  Glenordby,  dnd  defeated  the  Macdonalds,  after  killing  the 
brother  of  Eeppoch,  who  headed  the  ereach. 

The  road  continues  beautifully  skirted  with  wood  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  the  habitations  of  the  natives,  though  mean,  are 
prettily  grouped  along  the  sides  of  the  hill,  while  the  opposite  shore, 
less  populous  and  fertile,  but  finely  wooded,  exhibits  a  delightful 
view  along  its  whole  extent.  About  half  way  between  Eillin  and 
Kenmore,  the  tourist  passes  a  circle  of  stones ;  and,  indeed,  such 
cireles,  and  also  ruins  of  circular  forts,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
diameter,  occur  along  the  whole  of  this  tract.  The  road  now  winds 
along  the  foot  of  Benlawers,*  and  ten  miles  from  Eillin  penetrates 
the  thick  woods  which  ornament  the  valley  of  Balloch.  A  nule 
further,  a  road  strikes  off  on  the  left  to  Glenlyon. 

The  road  now  approaches  Kenmore,  and  passes  on  the  right,  not 
far  from  the  shore,  the  pretty  ide  of  Loch  Tay,  tufted  with  trees, 
which  shade  the  ruins  of  a  prioxy  founded  in  1122,  by  Alexander 
the  First,  whose  Queen,  Sybilla,  the  natural  dau^ter  <^  Henry  the 
First  of  FiTigland,  lies  interred  here.  This  priory  was  a  dependency 
of  the  religious  establishment  at  Scone,  and  upon  the  dedth  of  its 
founder,  it  was  more  liberally  endowed,  that  its  occupants  might  say 

*  Benlawera  is  4015  feet  in  height  abOTe  the  level  of  the  ■ea»  and  the  ascent  is  so 
easy,  that  the  tourist  may  ride  to  the  summit ;  Ihnn  wlilch  is  obtained  one  of  the  most 
nuied,  eztenslTe.  and  magniileent  Tiews  in  the  British  islands. 
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mass  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  and  that  of  his  consort.  The  fii 
of  Breadalbane  saooeeded  to  the  right  possessed  by  the  anci^tr 
habitants  of  this  holy  island,  of  fishing  in  the  lake  at  all  timei 
the  jear.  The  last  residents  here  were  three  nans,  who  came  ahm 
once  a  jear,  to  a  fair  in  Kenmore,  which  owing  to  that  ciicnnistii 
is  still  called  "  Fidl  na  m'hcm  maorrth"  or  "  Holy  Wam&n'g  Jfaffcl 
To  this  island,  during  the  oiyil  wurs  in  the  time  of  the  Conmi 
wealth,  the  Campbells  retreated  at  the  approach  of  Montrxise, 
defended  themselVes  for  some  time  against  that  hero.  A  shot  hatd 
narrowly  missed  him,  he  Udd  the  whole  comitry  waste  with  fire 
sword,  and  ultimately  took  aii4  garrisoned  the  island  ;  hot  in  U 
it  surrendered  to  Qeneral  Monk. 

The  tourist  proceeds  across  an  elegant  bridge^  erected  oyer  I 
Tay,  just  below  its  discharge  from  the  lake,  and  enters  fienmd 
a  neatly  built  Tillage,  possessing  an  excellent  inn,  &am  whidi 
interesting  view  is^  obtained  of  the  yiUage  itself,  the  lake,  the  zi^ 
and  the  bridge  over  it.  <  1 

At  a  Little  distance  from  the  neat  Tillage'  of  Eenmore,  stands  im 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane's  princely  and  magnificent    residence  M 


TAYMOUTH  CASTUt 

The  style  of  architecture  of  the  present  Castle  is  well  suited  to 
the  ma^ficent  scenery  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Its  interior 
b  fitted  up  with  great  elegance ;  the  grand  stairease  is  allowed  to 
be  the  finest  in  Scotland,  and  the  suite  of  state  apartments  is  peca- 
liarly  superb ;  the  Baron's  Hall,  in  particular,  haTing  a  great 
window  of  stained  glass,  is  the  hecm4deal  of  feudal  grandeur.    In 
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the  Castle  is  a  splendid  picture  gallery,  oontaiiiing  many  yaluable 
paintings. 

The  yallej  in  which  Taymouth  is  situated  has  a  delightful  opening 
in  the  direction  of  Loch  Tay,  about  one  mile  towards  the  south-west. 
On  entering  this  demesne,  the  tourist  will  be  struck  with  the  great 
contrast  betwixt  the  rugged  wilderness  he  has  just  traversed,  and 
the  smooth  verdant  lawn  on  which  he  treads.  The  Tay,  issuing 
&om  the  lake,  meanders  gracefully  past  the  majestic  mansion,  and 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  |deasurO  grounds,  and  is  joined 
about  a  mile  below  by  the  river  Lyon,  now  considerably  increased 
in  size ;  it  takes  a  rapid  course  in  a  north-eastern  directian.  The 
grounds  are  above  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad,  and  stored 
with  every  thing  that  can  enchant  and  interest  the  tourist.  They 
are  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  road  &om  Eenmore  to  Aberfeldy ; 
on  the  north,  by  that  leading  ftom  Kenmore  to  Weem.  Within 
the  policy,  and  along  the  winding  banks  of  the  river,  terraces  are 
formed  of  capacious  breadth,  and  to  an  extent  of  nearly  five  miles ; 
these  terraces  are  connected  by  a  light  cast-iron  bridge,  which  has 
a  fine  effect.  Near  the  centre  of  the  park,  on  a  fine  plain,  is  the 
house ;  it  is  in  the  castellated  Gothic  style,  on  the  plan  of  Inverlochy 
Castle,  and  has  an  air  of  royal  grandeur.  The  undulating  nature 
of  the  ground  aSbrds  a  pleasing  variety  of  sylvan  scenes,  decorated 
with  much  taste,  scrupulously  nice  in  preserving  the  character  of 
its  origioal  and  natural  beauty.  The  whole  is  beautifully  wooded 
with  shrubbery  and  stately  aged  trees.  The  Berceamx  Walk,  as 
it  is  caUed,  "  where  scarce  a  sunbeam  wanders  through  the  gloom," 
is  shadec^  by  loffy  trees,  forming  a  grand  avenue,  which  is  arched 
over  by  heir  branches,  and  thus  forms  one  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing walks  imaginable ;  it  extends  a  mile  al<mg  the  banks  of  the 
river.  A  f  .-uide  will  point  out  the  most  iiii^resting  objects  of  this 
charming  fc^ot. 

Eastward  are  seen  the  hills  of  Dull,  shooting  up  from  dark  Glen- 
lyon.  They  are  lost  in  the^  distance  among  the  crags  of  Weem, 
which  are  again  surmounted  by  hiUs,  whose  russet  ridges  occasionally 
shoot  into  grey  sterile  peaks.  Looking  westward  from  the  Temyple, 
on  the  right,  is  the  bold  Benlaw^»,  rising  pr&-eminent  over  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  On  the  left,  the  scene  is  of  a  milder 
diaracter;  the  centre  in  the  extreme  distance  is  occupied  by  the 
double-headed  Beamore,  mingling  with  the  hues  of  the  reanotest 
risible  horison.  In  the  foreground^  is  Eenmore,  with  its  church, 
river,  and  bridge ;  and  beyond  these,  the  sweet  lake  itself  (with  its 
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projecting  promoiitories  and  fertile  tracts  of  land  running  fkr  into  it), 
extending  its  glossy  bosom  to  a  greait  distance,  until  it  is  lost  among 
the  mountains.  Immediately  behind  the  bridge,  and  near  the  shore, 
is  an  islet,  with  the  remains  of  the  prioiy  (already  noticed),  which 
is  ahnost  hid  by  the  trees  that  shelter  this  sacred  retreat,  the  whole 
forming  a  most  delightful  landscape. 

When  Prince  Leopold  paid  a  yisit  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane 
in  1819,  2000  Highlanders  appeared  at  his  Lordship's  summons, 
in  the  lawn  before  the  Castle,  dressed  in  their  native  garb,  and 
after  performing  a  number  of  evolutions,  retired  by  different  avenues, 
in  separate  detachments,  each  headed  by  its  own  piper.  The  spec- 
tacle was  weU  calculated  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extensive  posses- 
sions of  the  noble  Earl,  and  the  ancient  power  of  a  Highland 
Chiefbain.  When  King  George  IV.  visited  Scotland,  a  well-trained 
body  of  Breadalbane-men,  aimed  with  sword  and  shield,  were 
marched,  at  his  Lordship's  expense,  to  the  metropolis,  and  made 
a  distinguished  figure  among  the  other  dans,  in  the  display  which 
took  place  on  that  auspicious  occasion. 

In  September,  1842,  Queen  Victoria  honoured  the  Mazquis  of 
Breadalbane  with  a  visit.  On  this  occasion  the  Castle  and  the  sur- 
rounding grounds  were  splendidly  illuminated  with  many  thousands 
of  coloured  lamps,  and  bonfires  blazed  on  the  neighbouring  heights. 
Besides  being  entertained  in  all  the  refined  delicacy  of  modem 
magnificence,  her  Majesty  was  presented  with  a  complete  series  of 
the  ancient  Highland  dances  and  games,  with  which  she  expressed 
herself  peculiarly  pleased. 

The  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  extends  from  Aber- 
feldy,  four  miles  eastward,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  westward,  a  space 
of  upwards  of  100  miles,  comprehending  the  most  elevated  ground 
in  the  Highlands,  as  the  name  BreadaXbine  imports.  The  great 
ancestor  of  the  family  being  asked,  why  he  placed  his  house  at  the 
extremity  of  his  estate,  replied.  That  he  intended  it  shovM  in  time 
he  in  the  middle  of  it. 

The  fine  valley  of  Glenlyon  may  be  entered  from  Eenmore  or 
from  Aberfeldy,  and  the  higher  part  of  it  from  the  Killin  road. 
Garth  Castle  stands  upon  a  promontory  at  the  confluence  of  two 
streams  which  join  the  Glenmore  water,  about  a  mile  above  its 
junction  with  the  Lyon.  These  streams  run  in  deep  rodr^  channels, 
so  that  from  its  very  base  on  each  hand,  we  look  down  a  perilous 
and  perpendicular  chasm,  on  waters  so  remote,  that  their  xoazing  is 
scarcely  heard.    The  trees  are  seen  hanging  over  the  abyss,  and  the 
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hills  around  are  very  grand.  The  glen  beneath,  aa  seen  from  the 
beds  of  the  rivers,  presents  an  imposing  prospect  ^  the  cUfis,  upwards 
of  100  feet  high,  ahnost  ezdnde  the  sky.  The  course  of  the  Lyon, 
firom  the  junction  of  the  Kilfin  and  Fortingall,  presents  a  variety  ot 
romantic  landscapes;  from  Fortingall  the  valley  stretches  tvrelve 
miles  up  to  Meggemie.    Glen  Lyon  House  is  beautifully  situated. 

Leaving  Kenmore,  the  tourist  proceeds  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tay,  down  Strath  Tay,  the  finest  and  richest  strath  or  valley  in  the 
Highlands,  extending  from  Taymouth  to  Logierait,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  and  consisting  of  deep  alluvial  land  of  the  first  quality, 
and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Tfie  Tay  rolls  its  majestic  stream 
through  the  middle  of  this  beautiful  valley,  at  times  seen  in  all  its 
amplitude,  among  the  broad  and  level  fields,  and  again  eluding  the 
sight,  by  gliding  round  the  basis  of  inountains,  or  under  the  shade 
of  forests.  In  the  higher  portions  of  the  hilly  ridges  which  bound 
the  valley  on  each  side,  groves,  rocks,  heath,  and  pasture,  are  de- 
lightfolly  intermixed ;  and  the  mountain  torrents  are  heard  among 
the  dark  woods,  precipitating  themselves  over  crags  and  rocks,  into 
the  valley  beneath.  The  scene  is  truly  magnificent,  and  combines 
all  that  is  grand  and  impetuous  in  Highland  scenery.  The  walk 
from  Kenmore  to  Aber&ldy,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tay,  is  highly 
eulogised  by  Pennant. 

Below  Kenmore,  Drummond  Hill,  thickly  wooded,  rises  conspi- 
cuous, and  overhangs  the  rapid  Lyon,  which,  rushing  from  the  north- 
west, pours  its  waters  into  the  Tay. 

Three  miles  and  a  half  below  Kenmore,  the  house  of  Balfracks, 
surrounded  by  trees,  appears  upon  the  right ;  and  a  mile  further  on. 
Castle  Menzies  is  seen  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tay — ^the 
rising  woods  above,  and  the  rugged  crags  which  peer  out  between, 
forming  a  delightful  background.  Far  up  the  hill  aro  the  remains 
of  a  hermitage,  formed  by  two  sides  of  native  rock  and  two  of 
masonry,  to  which  a  chief  of  the  family  of  Menzies  retired,  some 
centuries  ago,  in  disgust  with  the  world,  after  resigning  his  patri- 
mony to  a  younger  brother. 

A  mile  stiU  further  on  is  the  thriving  and  populoud  village  of 


ABERFELDY, 

and  near  to  it  are  the  Falls  of  Moness  (or  Aberfeldy),  which  have 
been  prononnced,  by  Pennant,  to  be  an  epitome  of  every  thing  that 
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can  be  admired  in  waterfalls,  and  to  which  the  lyrical  poetry  of 
Bams  has  given  new  celebrity, — 

«  The  braeg  ascend  like  lofty  wa's. 
The  foaming  stream  deep  roaring  fall, 
O'erhung  wi*  fragrant  spreading  shaws. 
The  fairks  of  Aberfeldy. 

The  hoary  clifTs  are  crownM  wi*  flowers « 
White  o*er  the  linn  the  bumie  pours. 
And,  rising,  weets  wi*  misty  showers 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy." 

Such  is  the  poet's  description,  which  is  strikingly  accurate  of  the 
Falls  of  Moness;  but  for  the  tourist  who  wishes  in  person  to 
examine  them,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  a  walk  conducts  him  along 
the  side  of  a  deep  glen,  until  he  reaches,  on  the  left,  the  first 
cascade,  which  runs  down  a  natural  flight  of  steps  in  the  rock, 
making  a  pattering  noise.  Advancing  along  the  bottom  of  the 
glen,  he  arrives  at  a  profound  cavern  upon  tiie  right,  wrought  out 
by  the  stream,  and  terminated  by  a  great  cataract,  consisting  of 
several  breaks,  and  almost  over-arched  with  frowning  rocks,  and 
trees  which  project  from  their  crevices.  He  must  then  ascend  a 
zigzag  walk,  cross  the  first  cascade,  and  advance  among  the  woods 
towards  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  he  will  discover,  from  the 
verge  of  a  huge  precipice,  another  cataract,  tumbling  in  one  vast 
sheet  into  a  deep  hoUow,  whence  the  stream  rushes  furiously,  and 
is  lost  in  the  deep  gloom  of  a  wood  beneath. 

Leaving  the  village  of  Aberfeldy,  the  road  proceeds  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tay,  through  a  country  increasing  in  fertility 
and  beauty.  Two  miles  beyond  Aberfeldy,  the  venerable  Castle 
of  Grandtully  appears  upon  the  right;  it  is  said  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  Tullyveokn  than  any  other 
castle.  After  this  a  succession  of  elegant  modem  mansions  oome 
in  sight.  BaUeclun  House  is  seen  npon  the  left.  '*In  the  bank 
aboon  the  mill,  in  the  Lowlands  o'  Ballechin,''  Sir  James  the  Rose, 
the  young  heir  of  the  property,  was  slain  by  Sir  John  the  Graham. 
A  mile  further  on  is  Balnaguard  Inn  upon  the  right,  and  Easter-  - 
tyre  on  the  left.  Beyond  this  a  road  strikes  off,  and  crosses  the 
river  to  the  village  of  Logierait,  a  little  way  distant.*  But  con- 
tinuing along  the  west  bank  of  the  Tay,  which  now  takes  a  southerly 
direction,  the  road,  one  mile  beyond  Balnaguard  Inn,  enters  Port 

*  Logierait  is  the  point  from  which  an  excursion  may  most  conreniently  be  inad« 
to  Blair  AthoU,  and  the  equally  romantic  districts  of  Tummel  and  1 
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Village ;  one  mile  fur&er,  Balmacneil  Village,  and  passes  Kinnaiid 
(Dnke  of  Atholl),  romairtioally  situated  beneath  an  overhanging 
rock,  near  a  fountain  and  the  rains  of  a  chapel,  both  dedicated 
to  St.  Lawrence.  The  road  continQes  its  course  through  a  yallej 
'  abounding  in  the  &iest  9cenery,  having  the  river  Tay  on  the  left, 
flowing  along  the  base  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  most  chamungly  wooded. 
A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Einnaird,  it  passes  Qlenalbert,  the  scene 
of  Mrs.  Brnnton's  popular  novel  of  "  Self  Control."  Here  there 
is  a  fine  wster&31,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  road.  A  little 
further  on  is  Dalguise  on  the  right;  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
beyond  Dalguise  the  road  enters  first  Ballalachan  Village,  and 
then  Darmamock  Village,  near  to  which  the  level  country  ter- 
minates. Three  miles  beyond  this,  a  road  strikes  off,  upon  the  right, 
to  Amulree,  and  the  river  firaan  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  at  the 
village  of  Invar;  a  little  farther  on,  the  road  crosses  the  Tay  by 
a  splendid  and  magnificent  bridj^  of  seven  arches,  and  enters 

DtJNKELD. 

The  road  from  Kenmore  to  Dunkeld  comprises  some  of  the  richest 
views,  and  contains  the  elemeiits  of  picturesque  scenery  in  the 
greatest  profusion..  The.  town  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river,  Within  the  grand  pass  to  the  Highlands  from  the  east, 
in  the  centre .  of  a  valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains  less 
lofty  than  the  central  Qrampians,  but  broken  and  shattered  into 
the  most  picturesque  forms,  and  covered  to  their  summits  with  trees 
of  every  species.  The  foliage  of  those  trees  presents  a  prevailing 
depth  of  green,  relieved  by  an  infinite  variety  of  hues  and  tints, 
and  casts  a  solemn  shade  over  the  majestic  Tay,  as  it  fiows  in 
silence,  skirting  the  hills,  and  presenting  an  image  of  tranquil  but 
resistless  strength.  The  town  itself,  with  its  venerable  cathedral, 
and  the  surrounding  landscape,  sylvan  and  cultivated,  level  and 
mountainous,  the  river  and  the  rocks,  combine  to  form  a  scene  at 
once  gorgeous  and  magnificent. 

Dunkeld  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  at  one  time  the 
eapital  of  ancient  Caledonia.  About  the  dawn  of  Christianity  (729) 
in  this  countiy,  it  was  made  the  seat  of  religion  by  a  Pietish  king» 
who  tfected  there  a  monastery  of  Culdees,  which  King  David  L^ 
in  1130,  converted  into  a  bishopric,  and  ranked  the  first  in  the 
kingdom.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  charter,  granted  during  the 
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reign  of  Queen.  Anne,  for  creating  Donkeld  into  a  royal  bnigb,  is 
actually  in  existence,  but  was  never  extended  for  want,  it  is  said, 
of  funds  to  pay  the  fees  of  office.  The  town  contains  about  1500 
inhabitants,  who  are  partly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linen 
and  yam.  Its  situation  is  so  remarkably  healthful,  that  physicians 
frequently  recommend  it  to  invalids  as  a  summer  residence. 

The  most  interesting  object  in  Dunkeld  is  the  cathedral,  sur- 
rounded by  evergreens,  and  overlooking  the  river,  which  reflects 
its  hallowed  remains.  The  architecture  of  the  abbey  is  a  mixture 
of  Gothic  and  Saxon.  The  choir  was  originally  built  by  Bishop 
Sinclair  in  1350.  Part  of  his  armorial  bearings  are  on  the  top  of 
the  eastern  gable,  and  a  marble  slab  points  out  the  place  of  his 
interment  within  the  choir.  On  the  north  side  of  the  choir  is  the 
chapter-house,  tuilt  by  Bishop  Lauder  in  1469.  Above  is  a  room, 
in  which  are  preserved  the  charters  of  the  AthoU  family,  whose 
burial  place  is  in  a  vault  below ;  and  a  monument  to  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Buchan  and  Badenoch,  TJte  Wolf  ofBadenoch,  who  set  fire 
to  the  cathedral  of  Elgin,  for  which  sacrilege  he  was  compelled  to 
do  penance  at  the  Blackfriars'  Church  in  Perth,  and  promise  in- 
demnification. The  high  altar  stands  at  the  north  door  of  the  choir 
leading  into  the  aisle ;  it  stood  originally  in  the  middle  of  the  choir ; 
the  aisle,  or  body  of  the  cathedral,  appears  once  to  have  been  of 
exceeding  grandeur.  At  the  west  end  are  the  remains  of  the  large 
window,  in  the  style  of  the  florid  Gothic,  but  which  not  even  the 
authority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  who  do  not  seem  to 
have  entirely  adopted  the  destructive  but  sagacious  policy  of  Knox, 
could  save  from  the  religious  zeal  of  a  rabble.  An  order  issued  at 
the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  respecting  this  building  bears — *'  Faill 
not,  bot  ze  tak  guid  heyd  that  neither  the  dasks,  windocks,  nor 
duires,  be  ony  ways  hurt  or  broken— eyther  in  glass  wark  or  iron 
wark." 

The  tower,  the  two  side  aisles,  and  the  nave  of  the  church, 
remained  in  a  ruinous  state  until  lately,  when  they  were  repaired 
and  strengthened  at  the  joint  expense  of  Government  and  the  Duke 
of  AthoU,  the  former  contributing  £1000,  and  his  Grace  not  less 
than  £5000.  The  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  converted  into  a  parish 
church,  which  is  sufficiently  commodious.  The  repairs  follow  out 
the  original  design  with  little  variation,  so  that  the  building  has 
sustained  little  injury,  while  its  preservation  has  been  secured  by 
fresh  masonry,  and  by  removing  such  of  the  ruin  as  produced  dis- 
order witibout  embellishment. 
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The  tower,  at  tlie  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  is  remarkable  for 
its  elegance.  It  was  begun  by  Bishop  Lauder  in  1469,  and  finished 
by  Bishop  Brown  in  1501.  There  is  in  it  an  extraordinary  and 
inexplicable  rent,  about  two  inches  in  width,  commencing  at  the 
base  of  the  highest  window,  and  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the 
building.  The  early  history  of  this  establishment  is  rery  obscure, 
but  it  is  understood  to  hare  been  the  residence  of  a  religious  order 
in  the  early  days  of  Christianity. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  celebrated  Gawin  Douglas, 
whose  translation  of  the  .^Ineid  has  been  considered  more  poetical 
and  spirited  than  Biyden's,  occupied  this  diocese  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

At  the  gate  of  the  diurchyard  are  two  large  stones,  "  with  shape- 
less scolptore  decked ;"  one  of  them  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the 
figures  on  the  other  being  intended  for  a  representation  of  the 
twelve  Apostles. 

It  remains  to  be  noticed,  that  near  to  the  cathedral  are  the  two 
largest  larches  in  Britain,  and  the  first  ever  "^brought  into  it.  So 
little  understood  were  the  properties  of  the  4arch,  that  these  two, 
when  first  imported  from  the  Tyrol  in  1737,  were  nurtured  in 
flower-pots,  placed  in  a  green-house.  Finding,  however,  by  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  lawn,  that  they  resisted  the  cold  of  a  Scottish 
winter,  numerous  plantations  were  formed  of  this  valuable  species ; 
and  such  has  been  their  success,  that  a  frigate  (the  AthoU  of  28 
guns)  was  built  of  larch  from  the  Duke  of  Atholl's  grounds,  by  way 
of  experiment,  to  try  its  qualities  as  a  substitute  for  oak. 

From  the  bridge  towards  the  north  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
cathedral,  "nestling  among  its  dark  woody  hills,"  with  the  town 
and  plantations  beyond,  which  skirt  the  river,  extendiag  in  prospect 
to  the  foot  of  Craig  Vinean,  "  which,  with  all  its  forests  of  fir,  raises 
a  broad  gloomy  mass  against  the  sky.  The  varied  outline  of  Craig- 
y-bams,  one  continuous  range  of  darkly  wooded  hills,  now  swelHng 
to  the  light,  and  again  subsiding  in  deep  shadowy  recesses,  forms 
the  remainder  of  this  splendid  distance."  The  style  and  beauty 
of  the  Duke  of  AthoIL's  pleasure  grounds  (included  in  this  view) 
around  Dunkeld  House,  and  the  extent  of  the  rides  and  walks,  are 
guppoeed  to  be  greater  than  any  other  in  Britain,  and  combine  every 
characteristic  of  the  truly  picturesque.  The  late  Dr.  E.  Clarke,  in 
noticing  these  grounds,  pronounces  them  to  be  almost  without  a 
rival,  and  compares  them  to  the  finest  parts  of  Mount  Edgecome, 
in  Cornwall. 
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liOayitig  the  bridge,  the  tourist  turns  northwards  by  a  handsome 
new  street)  and  arrives  at  the  lodge  and  gateway  leading  to  the  noble 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  AthoU.  A  new  residence,  on  a  scale  of 
great  magnifioenoe,  was  oommenoed  by  the  late  Duke,  but  his  death, 
in  1830,  put  a  stop  to  the  buildmg.  K  finished  according  to  tiie 
original  plan,  which  it  was  imagined  would  cost  upwards  of  £500,000, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  princely  residences  in  Scotland,  and  well 
suited  to  correspond  with  the  beautiful  and  enchanting  walks,  con- 
ducting to  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  territory ;  these  are  computed 
to  extend  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  and  may  be  pronounced  without 
parallel  in  Scotland,  for  the  many  wild  and  romantic  prospects  they 
open  up.  Ascending  Craig-y-bams,  a  grand  view  is  obtained  of  the 
valley  westward,  which  foima  a  fine  vista,  terminated  by  the  blue 
ranges  of  the  central  Qrampians,  of  the  chain  of  lakes  between 
Dunkeld  and  Blaiigowrie,  of  the  ridges  of  mountains  stretching  in  all 
directions,  and  of  the  champaign  country  as  far  as  Perth. 

The  tourist  should  not  neglect  to  visit  the  banks  of  the  Braan,  not 
the  least  interesting^  portion  of  the  scenery  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Guides  are  easily  procured,  who  will  conduct  the  tourist  to  Invar, 
below  which  the  Braan,  descending  iron  Loch  Freuchie,  near  Amul- 
ree,  joins  the  Tay.  A  path  through  the  woods,  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  leads  to  Ossian's  Hall,  which  purposely  conceals  from 
view  one  of  the  most  charming  scenes  in  nature,  tliat  the  surprise  of 
the  stranger  may  be  heightened  by  the  prospect  afterwards  obtained 
from  the  window.  Opposite  to  the  entrance  is  a  picture  of  an  aged 
bard,  singing  to  a  group  of  listening  females;  beside  him  are  his 
hunting  spear,  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  dog  Braan.  At  the  magic 
touch  of  the  guide,  the  picture  suddenly  disappears,  and  a  most 
sublime  view  bursts  upon  the  sight  of  the  astonished  visiter,  through 
the  windows  of  an  elegant  apartment  into  which  he  is  now  ushered. 
The  stream  of  the  Braan,  by  the  approximation  of  its  rocky-bound 
sides,  is  compressed  within  very  narrow  limits ;  and,  taking  a  sudden 
turn,  it  is  agitated  by  a  double  resistance,  and  chafes  and  foams 
down  an  inclined  descent  over  enormous  rocks,  redining  one  upon 
the  broken  edge  of  the  other.  At  the  bottom  it  has  worn  a  deep 
abyss,  where  its  waters  are  whirled  round  with  extreme  velocity. 
The  sides  and  ceiling  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  tourist  stands, 
are  ornamented  with  mirrors,  which  reflect  the  waterfall,  and  repre- 
sent it,  sometimes  as  running  upwards,  at  other  times  hdrixoiitally 
over  head. 

Just  above  the  fall  is  a  rustic  seat,  thence  there  is  a  fine  view 
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of  the  Hall,  standing  od  the  suiximit  of  a  p^pendicular  diff,  forty 
feet  high.  Half  a  mile  frtrther  up  the  banks  of  the  Braan  is  Ossian't 
Cave,  partly  artificial.  On  the  wall  of  the  chief  apartment  is  in- 
scribed the  following  metrical  yersion  of  the  address  of  Malvina  to 
the  shade  of  Oscar  - — 

**  Oh,  see  that  form  which  faintly  gleams ! 
*Tis  Oscar  comes  to  cheer  my  dreams. 
Ah,  wreath  of  mist!  it  glides  away; 
Stay,  my  lovely  Oscar,  stay ! 
Awake,  my  harp,  to  dolefhl  lays, 
And  soothe  my  soul  with  Oscar's  praise. 
Wake  Ossian,  first  of  Fingalls  line, 
And  mix  thy  sighs  and  tears  with  mine ! 
The  shell  has  ceased  In  Oscar's  hall. 
Since  gloomy  OsBrbar  saw  thee  taHl. 
The  roe  o^r  Morren  playful  bounds. 
Nor  fears  the  cry  of  Oscar's  hounds. 
Thy  four  grey  stones  the  hunter  spies; 
Peace  to  fhe  hero's  ghost,  he  ories." 

About  a  mile  above  Ossian's  Cave  is  another  waterfall,  where  the 
aetioiu  of  the  stream  has  perforated  the  rock,  so  as  to  form  almost  an 
entire  bridge  which  art  has  completed.  The  stream  immediately 
above  this  bridge,  precipitates  itself  near  fifty  feet  in  several  fiiUs ; 
it  is  a  sublime  object,  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  Rumbling 
Bridge  is  thrown  across  the  chasm,  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  stream,  and  the  whole  scene  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  one  of  the  same  name  on  the  Devon. 

"  The  most  perfect  and  extensive  view,''  says  Dr.  Macculloch,  "  of 
the  grounds  of  Dnnkeld,  is  to  be  obtained  opposite  to  the  village 
of  Invar,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  Bridge  of  the 
Braan ;  it  affords  a  better  conception  of  the  collected  magnificence 
and  grandeur  of  the  whole  than  any  other  place." 

The  walk  may  be  circularly  continued  from  Ossian's  Hall,  along 
the  €aoe  of  Craig  Vinean,  until  the  tourist  regains  Invar,  by  a  path 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tay.  Seats  are  erected  at  short  distances, 
apon  spots  affording  the  most  enchanting  prospects.  The  view  from 
the  summit  of  Craig  Yinean  is  very  grand,  surpassing  all  .the  others 
in  the  neighbourhood.'  The  grounds  immediately  under  the  eye 
appear  broken  and  rugged ;  the  woods  on  the  left  lose  much  of  their 
density ;  but  the  forest  scenery  still  stretches  out  to  a  great  distance, 
and  ascends  the  dark  sides  of  the  distant  mountains.  The  traveller 
may  here  fcn^m  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  late  Duke  of 
AthoU  carried  the  system  of  planting ;  about  48,000  acres  were. 
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during  his  life,  clothed  with  forest  trees,  and  from  these  immense 
woods,  great  quantities  of  larches  have  been  6nt  down  and  success- 
fully used  in  ship  building. 

From  Craig  Yinean  the  tourist  may  ascend  the  neighbourii^  ro- 
mantic eminence,  called  the  King's  Seat,  His  way  lies  along  a 
narrow  forest  path,  among  high  and  abrupt  rocks.  A  path,  still 
more  romantic,  branches  from  it,  and  leads  up  &om  the  King's  Pass 
to  the  summit  of  the  King's  Seat.  This  was  a  £a,vourite  station  of 
William  the  Lion,  when  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  from 
which  he  discharged  his  shafts  at  the  deer,  as  they  were  driven  past 
him  in  crowds.  At  this  place,  Queen  Mary,  when  enjoying  the 
same  pastime,  narrowly  escaped  destruction  from  an  infuriated  stag, 
which  directed  its  rage  against  the  beautiful  Queen.  The  event  has 
been  detailed  at  great  length  by  Barclay  in  his  Monardiichronicon. 
The  view  from  the  King's  Seat  is  very  extensive,  but  less  picturesque 
than  others  in  its  vicinity.  A  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  from  Dunkeld  north-east  to  Blairgowrie,  distant 
twelve  miles.  There  is  a  good  road  on  each  side  of  the  chain  of 
lochs.  The  road  winds  along  the  foot  of  i^e  Grampians ;  and,  on 
the  south,  the  country  opens  to  the  valley  of  Stormont.  About  two 
miles  from  Dunkeld,  the  road  passes  the  Loch  of  Lows.  A  mile 
beyond  this  is  Butterstone  Loch ;  and  four  miles  farther  on  is  the 
Loch  of  Cluny,  having  a  small  island  near  the  southern  shore,  on 
which  is  built  the  ancient  Castle  of  Cluny  (Earl  of  Airly),  once, 
according  to  tradition,  a  hunting  seat  of  Kenneth  Macalpin,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  the  birth-place  of  the  Admirable  Crichton. 
Fometh,  formerly  the  delightful  country  seat  of  the  late  Dr.  Baird, 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  overlooks  the  castle. 
Another  mile  conducts  the  tourist  to  the  Loch  of  Marlie.  On  the 
north  side  is  Kinloch,  and  behind  it  Baleid,  while  the  grounds  of 
Marlie  bound  it  on  the  east.  Near  the  house  of  Marlie  is  the 
church  and  inn  of  Marlie  or  Kinloch.  The  inn  is  much  resorted 
to,  by  parties  from  Perth  and  Dunkeld,  who  spend  there  the  summer 
months,  attracted  to  it  by  the  sport  to  be  had  on  the  neighbouring 
hills  and  lakes.  Passing  Ardblair  on  the  right,  and  just  before 
entering  Blairgowrie,  two  miles  beyond  Marlie,  is  Newton.  This 
village  occupies  an  advantageous  site  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Ericht,  and  has  a  population  of  1500.  The  church  overlooks  the 
village,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  most  oriental  looking  tower.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  village,  there  are  a  number  of  curious  circles 
of  stones,  called  Her  Cairns;  and  behind  the  manse  is  a  mound, 
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where  it  is  said  the  Earls  of  Gowrie  dispensed  what  they  called 
juatioe  to  their  vassals.  ' 

The  tourist  may  visit  Craighall,  two  miles  north  from  Blairgowrie. 
Crofising  the  fimous  Ericht  by  a  bridge,  the  road  continues  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  having  Parkhill  on  the  right.  On  the 
opposite  side,  the  Lomty  joins  the  Ericht,  where  the  bed  and  sides 
of  the  river  present  a  romantic  appearance.  To  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  the  salmon,  a  wooden  machine  is  fixed  in  a  channel,  so 
narrow,  that  the  sides  are  not  above  a  yard  and  a  half  asunder. 
At  a  short  distance  below  the  house  of  Craighall,  which  is  roman- 
ticaUy  perched  on  the  top  of  a  high  cliff,  is  another  bridge.  Here 
the  rocks,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  rise  at  least  200  feet  above 
its  bed,  and  the  west  side  consists  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  700 
feet  in  length,  and  220  in  height,  as  smooth  as  if  it  had  been 
chiselled:  here  hawks  bring  forth  their  young,  which  are  often 
carried  away  by  falconers  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A 
balcony,  at  one  of  the  windows  of  Craighall  House,  is  placed  im- 
mediately above  this  fearM  chasm,  from  which  an  interesting  view 
IS  obtained. 

Leaving  Dunkeld  for  Perth,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  the  road 
posses  the  village  of  Little  Dunkeld.  In  place  of  passing  the  bridge 
at  Dunkeld,  the  tourist  may  pursue  a  different,  and  though  a  much 
longer,  yet  more  beautiful  route  to  Perth.  "By  keeping  the  road 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Tay,  he  has  a  delightful  drive  through 
a  rich  and  well  cultivated  country,  till  he  reaches  the  clean  and 
romantic  village  of  Meikbur.  After  passing  the  village,  at  which  a 
road,  on  the  left,  leads  to  Cupar  Angus,  he  crosses  the  Isla  by  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Tay.  Within 
five  or  six  miles  of  Perth,  the  road  skirts  the  plantations  and  plea- 
sure grounds  which  surround  the  Palace  of  Scone,  the  residence  of 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  beautifully  situated 
residence  in  Scotland,  and  well  deserves  a  visit  from  the  tourist. 
Having  proceeded  two  miles,  the  tourist  reaches  the  famous  Hill  of 
Bim4Mn»  With  Bimam  Wood,  the  fate  of  the  tyrant  Macbeth  was 
mysteriously  connected;  it  has,  with  the  exception  of  two  trees, 
disappeared,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  a  forest  of  modem  growth. 
On  the  side  of  the  hill  may  be  observed  the  vestiges  of  a  round  fort, 
called  Ccwrt  Hill,  and  also  Dunccm  Hill,  where  that  monarch  is 
said  to  have  held  his  court ;  near  to  these  are  a  number  of  cairns. 
Higher  up  are  the  remains  of  a  large  square  turreted  fort,  called 
Forhaillen,     The  hiU  is  10^  feet  in  height;  and  from  every  point, 
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apon  its  northern  side,  may  be  teen  the  Hill  of  DnnRinnan,  situated 
8onth-east,  upon  the  borders  of  Angas^hire,  distant,  in  a  straight 
line»  about  twelve  miles.  Three  nules  from  Dunkeld,  the  tourist 
passes  on  the  left  the  venerable  towers  of  the  old  house  of  Morthlj 
Castle,  and  the  stately  turrets  of  the  new  castle,  recently  erected  a 
short  way  south  of  it.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  are  the  remains  of 
entrenchments.  On  the  right,  Delyine  House,  on  the  left,  Glendelvine. 
The  country  now,  for  a  short  space,  assumes  a  sterile  aspect ;  and 
about  seven  miles  from  Dunkeld  tiie  road  enters  tiie  thriving  village 
of  Auchtergaven.  A  mile  farther  on  is  the  mill  of  Leak ;  and,  upon 
the  right,  are  the  ruins  of  a  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Naime. 
Here  a  road,  leading  to  Tullibelton,  strikes  off  to  the  right ;  and  a 
mile  farther  on,  a  road  strikes  ofP  to  the  left,  towards  the  village  of 
Stanley  and  the  Linn  of  Campsie,  where  the  Tay  is  of  great  breadth, 
and  falls  over  a  ridge  of  rocks  which  jut  out  like  piers,  and  partly 
intercept  the  water  in  its  passage  to  the  Linn,  where  it  forms  a  mag- 
nificent cascade — ^the  only  one  in  all  the  course  of  the  Tay.  These 
rocks  have  been  tunnelled  for  several  hundred  feet,  for  the  purpose 
of  concentrating  the  water  power,  which  now  turns  two  enormous 
wheels,  giving  motion  to  the  machinery  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
spinning  mills  in  the  country,  where  upwards  of  1000  persons  are 
employed.  Half  a  mile  further  on,  the  road  crosses  two  fine  trouting 
streams,  the  Ordie  and  Shochie.  A  mile  in  advance,  a  road  on  the 
left  conducts  to  Luncarty,  formerly  one  of  the  most  extensive  bleach- 
fields  in  Scotland,  and  once  the  scene  of  a  celebrated  engagement 
between  the  Scots  and  Danes,  in  which  the  former  having  been 
forced  to  retreat,  were  rallied  by  a  husbandman,  of  the  name  of 
Hay  (ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Errol  and  Kinnbul)  and  his  two 
sons ;  and,  making  a  stand,  obtained  a  most  ^decisive  victory  over 
their  pursuers.  A  few  paces  farther  on,  a  road  leads  off  from  the 
right  to  Redgorton  and  Monedie.  The  road  begins  to  wind  amongst 
plantations,  chiefly  upon  Lord  Lynedoch's  estate,  through  the  open- 
ings in  which,  to  the  eastward,  the  Tay  is  seen  flowing  between 
steep  and  richly  wooded  banks.  A  miLe  and  a  half  from  where  the 
road  branches  off  to  Luncarty,  it  crosses  the  Almond  by  a  bridge  of 
three  arches,  near  its  junction  with  the  Tay.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  former  river  stood,  till  within  these  few  years,  the  village  of 
Bertha.  This  is  supposed,  by  some  antiquaries,  to  have  been  the 
original  town  of  Perth ;  and,  in  support  of  their  opinion,  they  quote 
the  authority  of  Boece,  who  states,  that  ancient  Perth  stood  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Almond  and  the  Tay.  Strong  reasons  have  certainly 
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been  adduced,  to  show  that  Bertha  was  once  a  Roman  station ;  and 
some  have  supposed,  that  upon  this  spot  was  fought  the  celebrated 
battle  between  Galgacus  and  Agrioola,  recorded  by  Tacitus.  A  fine 
▼lew  is  now  obtained  of  the  Palace  of  Scone  (Earl  of  Mansfield) 
and  the  plantations  around  it.  The  road,  a  mile  beyond  Almond 
Bridge,  passes  Few  Hous0  on  the  right;  Balhousie  on  the  left; 
and  Tulloch  Printfield  on  the  right ;  and,  a  mile  farther  on,  enters 

PEETH, 

one  of  the  most  ancient  and  beautiful  towns  in  Scotland.  It  is 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tay,  upon  an  eztensive  lev^l  plain, 
divided  into  the  North  and  South  Inches,  each  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  ciz^cmiifsrence,  and  where  three  tracts  of  vast  fertility  (the 
Carse  <lf  Gowrie,  Strathmore,  and  Stratheam)  may  be  said  to  ter- 
minate ^iod  unite.  When  Agricola  and  his  army,  m  advancing  into 
the  territory  of  the  Caledonians,  first  beheld  the  Tay,  and  the  plain 
upon  whidi  Perth  now  stands,  they  were  so  struck  with  their  resem- 
blance to  the  Tiber  and  its  banks,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  that  with 
one  conskrt  they  exclaimed,  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  Ecce  Tiber  I 
Ecce  Cmnpm  Ma/rtius  ! 

Agriook  pitched  his  camp  upon  the  present  site  of  Perth,  aud 
afterwaz^  built  what  he  intended  should  be  a  colonial  town.  He 
fortified  'it  with  walls  and  a  castle,  threw  a  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Tay,  and  filled  the  ditches  with  water,  by  an  aqueduct  from  the 
Almond,  which  still  exists,  and  continues  to  supply  the  mills  and 
public  wells  of  the  city. 

An  old  house,  which  was  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Mars,  long  stood  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Water 
Gate ;  and,  upon  its  demolition,  about  forty  years  ago,  a  marble  stone 
was  inserted  in  the  new  house  erected  upon  its  ruins,  bearing  this 
inscription : — "  Here  stood  the  House  of  the  Green." 

Perth,  on  account  of  its  importance,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  Royal 
Palace  of  Scone,  was  long  considered  the  capital  of  Scotland,  before 
Edinburgh  acquired  that  distinction.  It  possesses  the  peculiarity  of 
being  a  city,  without  having  been  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  or  the 
seat  of  a  university.  Parliaments  and  Assemblies  of  the  Church 
were  frequently  held  here ;  and  here  also  many  of  the  nobility  had 
their  residence.  It  is  much  improved  and  adorned  by  modem  art, 
and  now  retains  few  vestiges  of  its  ancient  state.  Formerly  it  was 
much  exposed  to  inundations ;  but  the  streets  have  been  gradually 
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rauied  to  guard  against  these.  One  inundation,  in  the  year  1210, 
swept  awaj  an  old  bndge,  which  the  Picts  or  Scots  had  dedicated 
to  St.  John,  and  a  chapel,  with  a  number  of  houses,  and  seriously 
endangered  the  liyes  of  King  WilHam,  his  brother,  and  son,  who 
escaped  from  the  town  in  a  boat.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First  of  England,  Perth  was  occupied  by  the  English;  but,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  they  were  expelled  by  Kobert  firuoe.  In 
1644,  it  was  again  retaken  by  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
after  the  victory  he  obtained  at  Tibbermuir  in  the  neighbourhoodi 
In  1715,  and  also  in  1745,  Perth  was  occupied  by  the  Highlanders, 
who  proclaimed  the  Pretender  king,  and  appointed  new  magistrates. 

The  city  of  Perth  contains  several  beautiful  streets  and  terraces ; 
and  the  whole  has  a  compactness,  combined  with  elegance,  which  is 
to  be  observed^  in  few  provincial  towns.  Its  citizens  have  just  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  magnificent  bridge  over  the  Tay,  consisting  of  ten 
arches.  Its  whole  length  is  906  feet  9  inches,  and  its  breadth  22  feet 
'  within  the  parapets..  Among  the  buildings  most  deserving  the  notice 
of  a  stranger,  we  may  point  out  the  Dep6t,  built  by  Government  in 
1812,  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  which  contained,  at 
one  time,  not  less  than  7000.  This  building  has  now  been  converted 
into  a  General  Prison  or  Penitentiary,  for  the  reception  and  reforma- 
tion of  convicts.  It  affords  accommodation  for  350  inmates,  who  are 
all  classified,  and  who  are  furnished  with  work  suited  to  their  previous 
occupations,  as  well  as  with  religious  and  moral  instruction.  The 
County  Hall  is  a  beautiful  building,  in  the  purest  Grecian  style ; 
and  at  no  great  distance  is  the  Prison.  At  the  comer  of  the  South 
Inch  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  containing  the  steam  engine  and 
works  which  draw  water  from  the  Tay  for  the  supply  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  near  to  this  is  the  Quay,  where  vessels  discharge  and 
take  in  their  cargoes.  Though  the  Tay  is  navigable  up  to  Perth  at 
neap  tides  by  small  craft  only,  vessels  of  300  tons  have  been  launched 
here.  There  are  other  quays,  for  the  convenience  of  lime  vessels 
and  fishing  boats,  also  for  steam  boats  that  ply  daily  between  Perth 
and  Dundee. 

An  Academy  was  established  here  in  1762,  which  has  been  always 
under  the  direction  of  masters  of  eminent  literary  character ;  and 
young  persons  are  sent  to  it  fix)m  all  parts  of  the  Idngdom  for  their 
education. 

The  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Perth  was  founded  in 
1784,  chiefly  for  the  investigation  of  the  antiquities  of  Scotland ;  but 
the  plan  of  the  Society,  now  enlarged,  admits  communications  in 
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philosophy,  the  belles  lettres,  and  the  fine  arts,  as  wen  as  in  anti- 
quities. On  the  North  Inch  is  a  fine  race  course ;  and  both  Inches 
afford  delightful  public  waUcs.  The  population,  in  1841,  was  18,281, 
bat  from  the  absence  of  manufactures  is  not  on  the  increase. 

As  bas  been  already  remarked,  the  town  possesses  few  remains  of 
antiqnity,  —  these  haying  mostly  disappeared  before  tbe  spirit  of 
modem  improyement.  At  tbe  north  end  of  the  South  Inch,  may 
be  seen  part  of  the  /oss^  of  a  yery  strong  citadel,  built  by  Oliyer 
Cromwell.  In  the  Fountain  Close,  connected  with  the  Water  Gate, 
the  ruins  of  a  house,  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  are  still 
obseryable.  At  the  south ,  end  of  the  Water  Gate  stood,  till  yery 
lately,  Gowrie  Castle,  which  was  the  scene  of  that  problematical 
eyent  in  Scottish  history,  called  the  Oowrie  Contpiracy.  At  the 
south-^east  end  of  the.  garden  attached  to  the  house,  stood  the  Monk's 
Tower,  the  origin. of  which  is  uncertain;  and  at  the  south-west,  the 
Spey  Tower,  onoe  a  stately  fortress  with  a  strong  prison.  These 
towers  were  connected  by  the  old  city  wall.  At  the  end  of  the  Spey 
Gate»  onoe  st^Jod  a  convent  of  Gray  Friars,  which,  was  destroyed  at 
the  Beformation.  In  St.  John's  Street  is  St.  John's  Church,  recently 
restra:«d  t&  its  original  magnificence.  In  this  church  the  spirit  of 
the  Re&nafttion  burst  out,  upon  the  occasion  of  Enoz  preaching 
agamst  idolatry.  After  the  sermon,  a  priest  haying  imprudently 
opened  his  repository  of  relics  and  images,  and  being  about  to  say 
mass,  the  audience,  who  had  caii^t.  the  enthusiasm  of  Knox,  attacked 
the  priest>  broke  the  images,  tore  the  pictures,  threw  down  the  altars, 
scattered  the  yi^es,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  monasteries  of  the 
Gray  and  Black  Friars,  and  Carthusians,  which  they  pillaged  and 
entirely  destroyed.  St.  John's  is  now  divided  into  the  east,  west, 
and  middle  churches.  BlackMars'  Lane  conducts  to  the  grounds 
(now  feued  out  for  building)  which  belonged  to  the  monastery  of 
that  name.  The  monastery,  of  which  not  a  vestige  remains,  was 
founded  by  Alexander  11.,  and,  after  the  destruction  of  the  castle, 
became  a  royal  residence.  Within  its  walls  James  I.  feU  beneath 
the  daggers  of  confederated  assassins.  Anciently,  Perth  contained 
a  nnmber  of  other  religious  houses,  which  are  now  utterly  obli- 
terated. Near  to  the  Cross  stood  the  Parliament  House,  which 
is  now  removed. 
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EXCURSIONS  FROM  PERTH  TO  PLACES  IN  ITS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

In  the  Tidiiity  of  Perth,'  there  are  nmneroiu  soenes  deserving  the 
portiGidar  notice  of  the  tourist.    Of  these,  the  most  interestiiig  is 

SCONE, 

called  hj  some  the  capital  of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  and  which  nnqaes- 
tionahlj  was  the  residence  of  the  Scottish  monarohs,  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin.  On  a  tumultu  still  existing,  termed 
the  Mote  Hill  of  Scone,  they  held  their  courts  of  justice.  This  mound 
is  sometimes  called  Orrmis  Terra,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of 
Malcolm  II.  haying  there  conferred  hereditary  grants  of  all  the  lands 
of  Scotland  upon  his  numerous  barons.  Otherwise,  it  is  called  Boot 
HiUy  in  allusion  to  a  supposed  ancient  practice  of  bringing  to  this 
place  a  bootful  of  earth  from  different  estates,  when  the  proprietors 
were  to  receive  their  investitures  from  the  monarch. 

On  the  Boot  Hill,  a  parish  church  was  erected  in  1624,  in  which 
Charles  U.  wa^  crowned;  on  that  occasion  he  was  more  mortified 
than  edified,  by  a  sermon  preached  by  a  sturdy  Presbyterian  minister 
of  the  name  of  Douglas,  who  inculcated,  with  much  fervour,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  tacit  compact  between  king  and  people,  and  the  right  of 
resistance.  This  church  has  been  pulled  down  and  a  new  one  erected 
in  the  village.  But  the  old  aisle  still  remains ;  and  in  it  may  be  seen 
a  marble  monument,  of  exquisite  sculpture,  to  the  memory  of  David, 
first  Viscount  Stormont. 

In  838,  the  Guldees  founded  the  Abbey  here.  The  Scottish  sove- 
reigns were  for  a  long  period  crowned  at  Scone.  After  Macbeth  is 
killed  by  Macduff,  Malcolm,  addressing  his  nobles,  is  made  to  say, — 

**  So  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one. 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  ns  crowned  at  Scone.** 


The  famous  stone,  reckoned  the  Palladium  of  Scotland,  and  on  whidi 
the  Scottish  kiugs  were  crowned,  was  transferred  from  Dnnstsffiiage 
to  £his  Abbey,  where  it  remained  until  its  removal,  in  1296,  by 
Edward  L,  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen,  with 
its  ancient  inscription  upon  it : — 


"*  Ni  fallat  fttom,  Scoti  qnoconque  locatum 
Inrenient  lapidem,  regnare  tenentar  ibidem.* 
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SCONE   PALACE.  Ill 

Mudi  of  fable  ib  oonnected  with  this  relic  of  ancient  anperstition, 
but  of  its  mere  antiquity  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  This  stone  is 
of  an  oblong  fonn,  but  irregular,  measuring  26  inches  in  length,  16} 
in  breadth,  and  10}  in  thickness.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
Don  Stones  of  Scotland ;  it  is  a  greyish  syenite,  composed  of  quarti, 
with  light  and  reddish-ooloored  felspar,  and  also  light  and  dark  mica. 

Histoiy  relates,  that  it  is  the  stone  whereon  the  patriarch  Jacob 
laid  his  head  in  the  plain  of  Luz.  It  is  also  added,  that  it  was 
brought  to  Brigantia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia,  in  Spain,  in  which 
place  Gathol,  King  of  Scots,  sat  on  it  as  his  throne.  Thence  it  was 
conveyed  into  Ireland  by  Simon  Brech,  who  was  King  of  Soots,  about 
700  years  before  Christ ;  from  thence  into  Scotland  by  King  Fergus, 
about  370  years  afterwards ;  and  in  the  year  850  it  was  placed  in 
the  Abbey  of  Scone,  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Perth,  by  King  Kenneth, 
who  caused  it  to  be  enclosed  in  this  wooden  chair,  and  a  propheti- 
cal verse  to  be  engrared,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : — 

* 

*  Should  ftte  not  fail,  where*er  this  stone  is  found. 
The  Soots  shall  monarchs  of  that  realm  be  crown*d." 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  its  having  been  fulfilled  in  the 
person  of  King  James  the  First,  grandfather  of  the  Princess  Sophia, 
Electress  Dowager  of  Hanover,  grandmother  of  King  George  the 
Second,  who  was  grand&ther  of  his  late  Majesty,  King  George  the 
Third. 

The  chair  itself  is  of  oak,  and  is  still  firm  and  sound,  though  much 
disfigured  by  wanton  dilapidations  rather  than  the  effects  of  time. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  character  of  its  construction,  that 
it  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  that  it  was  made  for  the 
reception  of  the  highly  prized  relic  which  it  now  encloses.  The  form 
of  the  heads,  and  the  turns  of  the  panelled  arches  which  ornament 
the  back  and  sides,  prove  the  age  to  which  it  belongs.  The  back  is 
terminated  by  a  high  pediment  along  each  aiigle,  on  which  were  ^yq 
orockats  of  a  Scotia  or  concave  moulding. 

The  whole  chair  has  been  completely  covered  with  gilding  and 
ornamental  work,  enclosing  a  royal  figure,  and  a  variety  of  birds, 
foliage,  and  diapering.  But  these  ornaments  have  been  much  da- 
maged by  time  and  the  hand  of  wantonness. 

The  entire  height  of  the  chair  is  six  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches ; 
its  breadth  at  bottom,  three  feet  two  inches ;  width  ditto,  two  feet ; 
depth  of  ditto,  cme  foot  six  inches;  from  the  seat  to  the  ground,  two 
feet  three  and  a  half  incheB ;  height  of  elbows,  from  the  seat,  one 
feot  two  inches. 
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In  1115  Alexander  I.  drove  the  Culdees  out  of  the  Abbey,  ded 
eated  it  to  the  Trinity  and  the  Archangel  Michael,  and  committed 
to  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine.    This  Abbey,  at  the  time 
the  Reformation,  was  destroyed  by  a  mob  from  Dundee ;  but 
aisle  still  remains,  and  is  used  as  a  cemeteiy  by  the  noble  £unily  < 
Mansfield,  who,  inheriting  the  title  and  estate  of  the  ancient.&mi] 
of  Stormont,  are  now  the  proprietors  of  Scone. 


The  old  Palace  of  Scone,  or  rather  the  one  existing  pieyious  t 
the  present  one,  was  begun  by  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  and  completer 
in  1606  by  Sir  Dayid  Murray  of  Gospatrick,  who,  after  the  forfeituit 
of  Gowrie,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  lands  from  James  VI.,  with  th( 
title  of  Lord  Scone,  afterwards  Viscount  Stormont.  The  Palace  wa^ 
some  time  ago  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  erected  upon  its  site,  i^ 
a  style  of  ancient  grandeur,  harmonizing  with  the  associations  oonj 
nected  with  its  localities.  Much  of  the  old  furniture,  and  many  o| 
the  ancient  monuments,  belonging  to  the  old  Palace,  are  still  pre^ 
served  in  the  present  one. 


FROM  PEETH  TO  METHVEN,  LTNEDOCH,  ftc. 

Leaving  Perth  by  the  north  road,  and  turning  westward  by  the 
road  to  CriefT,  the  tourist  passes,  on  the  left,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town.  Few  House,  and  On  the  right  Tulloch  bleachfield  and  printfield^ 
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About  a  mile  farther  on,  the  road  passes  the  ancient  Castle  of  Ruth* 
Yen,  the  name  of  which  has  been  changed  to  Huntingtower,  and  the 
Imilding  itself,  in  modem  times,  converted  into  a  residence  for  work* 
men.  It  consists  of  two  square  towers,  built  at  different  times,  but 
now  joined  by  bmLdings  of  modem  construction.  The  top  of  one  of 
the  towers  is  called  the  U<MeftC%  Leap^  £rom  the  following  romantic 
oocttrr«noe,  which  we  shaU  ffive  in  the  words.of  Mr:  Pennant : — "  A 
daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Qowrie  wa^  addressed  by  a  young  gen* 
tleman  of  inferior  rank  in  the  neighbourhood,  &  frequent  visiter  of 
the  family,  who  never  would  give  the  least  countenance  to  his  passion* 
His  lod^ng  was  in  the  tower,  separate  from  that  of  his  mistress, — 

*  Sed  Tbtoere  pa£t«8  <)aod  non  pohidre  retare.* 

The  kdy,  before  the  doors  were  shut,  conveyed  herself  into  her  lover's 
apartment ;  but  some  prying  d/wmna  acquainted  the  countess  with  it, 
who,  cutting  off,  as  she  thought,  all  possibility  of  retreat,  hastened  to 
surprise  them.  The  young  lady's  ears  were  quick:  she  heaid  the 
footsteps  of  the  old  countess,  ran  to  the  top  of  the  leads,  and  took  the 
desperate  leap  of  nine  feet  four  inches,  over  a  chasm  of  sixty  feet, 
and  luckily  alighting  on  the  battlement?  of' the  other  tower,  crepf 
into  her  own  bed,  where  her  astonished  motiier  found  her,  and,  of 
course,  apologized  for  the  unjust  suspicion.  The  fair  daughter  did 
not  chooee  to  repeat  the  leap ;  but  the  next  night  eloped  and  was 
married."  In  this  place  occurred  that  memorable  transaction,  known 
in  Scottish  history  by  the  name  of  The  Raid  of  Ruthven.  Gowrie 
and  others  of,  £he  barons  having  formed  the  generous  design  of  free-, 
ing  James  YI.,  when  a  youth,  from  his  worthless  favourites,  inveigled 
him  into  this  Castle  on  his  return  from  a  hunting  match  in  Athollv 
When  about  to  depart,  he  was  stopped  by  his  nobles,  who  presented 
him  with  a  memorial  of  their  grievances.  He  endeavoured  to  free 
himself  from  their  restraint,  and  burst  into  tears ;  upon  which  the 
Master  of  Glammis  observed,  that  it  was  better  children  weep  than 
bearded  men.  The  nobles  carried  him  off,  but  he  escaped,  and  again 
gave  himself  up  to  the  Earl  of  Arran ;  and  though  he  had  passed  an 
act  of  oblivion  in  their  favour,  pronounced  the  conspirators  guHty  of 
high  treason,  and  after  a  mock  trial,  perfidiously  put  Gowrie  to  death 
at  Starling. 

The  road  continues  westward ;  a  mUe  and  a  half  in  advance,  a 
hnmch  strikes  off  northward,  and  conducts  by  a  new  approach  through 
the  wood,  by  the  banks  of  the  Loch  of  Methven  to  Methven  Castle, 
a  romantic  and  very  delightful  residence.     Upon  these  groundiT 
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Eobert  Bmoe  sustained  a  1)lood7  defeat,  June  19,  1306,  &om  the 
English  general,  Ajmer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  here  the 
wife  of  Lord  Methven,  who  was  the  sister  of  Henry  the  Eighth  of 
England,  and  widow  of  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  died  in  1539. 

From  Methven  Castle  there  are  two  roads  to  Lynedoch,  by  the 
bridge  of  Dalorue,  or  by  the  old  bridge  of  Almond.  Preferring  the 
latter,  the  tourist  returns  to  the  eastern  gate,  and  crosses  the  Almond 
by  its  ancient  bridge,  which  commands  a  beautiful  yiew  on  both 
sides  of  tiie  river.  The  road  ascends  the  eastern  bank,  passes 
the  dissffliting  church  of  Pitcaim ;  and  a  mile  further  on,  reaches 

LYNEDOCH  COTTAGE, 

formerly  the  fayourite  and  romantic  residence  of  the  hero  of  Barossa, 

the  late  Lord  Lynedoch,  now  the  property  of Graham,  Esq. 

Within  the  grounds  of  Lynedoch  is  Bum  Braes,  a  secluded 
spot  on  the  banks  of  Brauchie  Bum,  made  dassic  by  the  cele- 
brated song  of  Bessy  Bell  cmd  Ma/ry  Oray.  These  were  two 
beautiful  young  ladies,  who,  dreading  a  plague  which  then  raged 
in  that  neighbourhood,  in  tho  year  1666,  retired  to  this   spot, 

"  And  biggit  a  bower  on  yon  bum  brae. 
And  theekit  it  o*er  wi*  rashes.** 

Here  they  were  visited  by  the  lover  of  one  of  them,  who  commu- 
nicated the  infection  to  both,  and  all  three  fell  victims  to  it.  The 
grave  of  those  iU-fated  beauties  is  still  pointed  out  at  Dronach  Haugh, 
about  half  a  mile  west  from  Lynedoch  Cottage,  and  near  to  the  banks 
of  ithe  Almond.  Returning  by  the  village  of  Monedie,  which  prolongs 
the  excursion  only  half  a  mile ;  this  gives  the  tourist  more  variety. 
A  little  beyond  Monedie,  the  road  joins  that  from  Dunkeld,  opposite  to 

LUNCABTY, 

the  scene  of  the  celebrated  battle  known  by  that  name,  in  which  the 
Soots,  under  Kenneth  IH.,  obtained  a  decisive  victoiy  over  the  Danes. 
A  great  many  twnrnli  appeared,  until  lately,  upon  this  field  and  the 
ground  in  its  vicinity ;  and,  j&om  their  scattered  positions,  the  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn,  that  both  amies  had  successively  retreated 
and  rallied.  On  levelling  some  of  those  twnvuU,  human  skektons  and 
bones,  mingled  with  the  bones  and  teeth  of  horses,  have  been  found. 
About  seventy. yards  south  upon  the  Tay,  stands  eight  tiMmUi :  and 
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in  fiont  of  them,  nearar  the  riyer,  is  a  larger  tumulus.  At  a  Uttle 
distance  is  a  large  unpolished  stone,  said  to  mark  the  grave  of  th^ 
Danish  general ;  and,  on  the  land-side,  are  the  remains  of  a  long 
oval  rampart  of  earth,  which  was  probably  intended  to  strengl^eli 
the  Danish  encampment.  At  the  east  end  of  the  tumuH  stand  some 
cottages,  which  are  still  called  Dewmarh 


mm  PEBTH  TO  mFAMS,  HttL  OF  EIMOUL,  4c. 

Pboceedino  from  Perth  along  the  Dundee  road  until  it  reaches 
Bridge-end,  and  striking  off  by  a  path  conducting  to  the  summit  of 
Einnoul  Hill,  which  is  the  western  termination  of  a  beautiful  yerdant 
range  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  a  deep  cave,  called  The  Dragon  Hole,  in 
which  it  is  said  Wallace  was  long  secreted,  is  seen  in  a  steep  part 
of  the  rock-  The  view  fr<Hn  Kinnoul  Hill  is  extensive  and  beautiful. 
The  front  of  the  hill  itself,  a  black  and  rugged  precipice,  frowning 
destruction  upon  the  valley  beneath,  and  appearing  like  a  gigantic 
landmark  from  a  distance,  is  an  object  peculiarly  striking.  It  is 
beantifriUy  wooded  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  summit,  and 
small  forts  are  erected  on  the  most  prominent  of  the  cliffs.  The 
geologist  will  here  find,  imbedded  in  the  amygdaloid  rock,  of  which 
the  hill  is  composed,  some  of  the  finest  agates  of  which  Scotland  can 
boa«t.  The  country,  to  the  eastward,  consists  of  old  red  sandstone, 
cx>ntain]ng^  many  fossil  fishes.  Proceeding  eastward,  by  a  footbath 
al(Mig  the  brolr  of  the  lull,  you  reach  a  earpiage  way,  leading*  to 

KINFAUNS  CAS^LIS, 

the  mansion  of  Lord  Gray,  which  is  romantically  placed  in  the  bosom 
of  the  hills,  at  the  distance  of  about  threeniiles  from  Perth,  on  the 
left  of  the  road  to  Dundee.  The  public  road  is  too  close  upon  it — 
therefore  it  is  best  seen  from  Moncreiffe  HiU.  The  Castle  contains 
a  rare  collection  of  books,  pictures,  &c.  This  was  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Charteris,  or  Thomas  de  Longueville,  sometimes  called  the 
Red  ReaveTy  who  came  from  France,  and  assisted  the  patriotic  exer- 
tions of  Wallace.  His  descendants  were  for  a  long  time  Provosts  of 
Perth,  and  a  large  two-handed  sword,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
immortal  Wallace,  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  the  Castle.  Re- 
turning to  Perth  by  a  footpath  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  at  the 
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entranoe  to  which  is  a  cottage,  commanding  a  charming  ptospect 
down  the  Taj,  the  path  soon  crosses  the  windy  gowly  a  deep  hollow 
in  the  hill ;  at  one  point  there  is  an  echo  which  repeats  a  syllable 
seyeral  times  with  wonderful  distinctness.  The  path,  before  tam- 
ing the  west  comer  of  the  hiU,  runs  beneath  a  cave,  famous  in 
former  times  for  the  observance  within  it  of  superstitious  rites. 
At  the  turn  of  the  footpath,  a  delightful  view  is  obtained  of  the 
city  of  Perth.  Opposite  to  this  point  formerly  stood  the  Castle  of 
Kinnoul.  A  footpath  conducts  to  the  house  of  Bellwood,  surrounded 
with  beautiful  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  of  singular  beauty. 


FROM  PERTH  TO  BRIDGE  OF  EARN  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

SoxTTHWABD  £rom  Perth,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  is  the 
Bridge  of  Earn,  up  to  which  point  the  Earn  is  navigable  by 
small  craft.    Probably  the  antiquary  may  feel  an  inclination  to  visit 

ABERNETHY, 

about  four  miles  eastward.  It  was  founded,  dt  is  said,  by  Nectan  L, 
in  456.  The  Culdees  had  a  university  here.  In  1273,  it  was 
changed  into  a  priory  of  regular  canons  of  the  St.  Augustine  Order. 
It  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  Lord  Douglas  superior,  and  situated  near 
to  the  junction  of  the  Earn  and  Tay.  It  was  once  the  capital  of 
the  Pictish  kingdom,  though  now  become  an  inconsiderable  village ; 
but  it  is  still  distinguished  by  one  of  those  tall  slender  towers,  of 
which  there  is  only  another  in  Scotland,  at  Brechin,  the  use  of 
which  has  so  much  puzzled  the  antiquarian.  Ireland  contains  many 
such  towers.  The  height  of  the  tower  at  Abemethy  is  seventy- 
five  feet;  it  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Picts.  About  six 
miles  south-east,  at  the  foot  of  the  eastmost  of  the  Lomond  Hills,  is 

FALKLAND  VILLAGE  AND  PALACE, 

fraught  with  many  historical  recollections  of  disastrous  events  to  the 
royal  line  of  Stuart.  Here  the  ill-fated  father  of  Mary  died ;  here 
David  of  Bothsay  was  murdered,  or  starved  to  death,  &c,,  &c  The 
palace  is  a  monument  of  regal  splendour,  ambition,  turbulence,  and 
misfortune  of  other  days.    It  was  a  favourite  residence  of  James  YL 
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Prom  the  Bridge  of  Earn,  a  road  strikes  off  on  the  right  hand  to 

PITCAITHLY  WELLS. 

Thej  are  much  resorted  to  by  strangers,  hoth  for  pleasure  and  health. 
There  are  ^Ye  different  mineral  springs,  all  possessed  of  the  same 
qualities,  but  of  different  degrees  of  strength.  At  the  old  manse  and 
house  of  Pitcaithlj  there  are  excellent  accommodations,  public  ball 
rooms,  &c.,  having  been  tastefully  fitted  up.  The  Bridge  of  Earn 
Inn  has  also  a  ball  room  and  a  library,  with  every  other  convenience 
that  can  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  invalid,  or  supply  the  wants  of 
the  visitor,  except  a  proper  supply  of  those  useful  little  animals, 
elegantly  styled  Jerusalem  Ponies,  •.  «.  riding  donkeys,  so  frequently 
to  be  met  with  at  the  fashionable  watering  places  in  England.  The 
directions  for  regulating  the  company  are  allowed  by  every  one  to 
be  most  judicious,  and  contribute  essentially,  without  violating  the 
rules  of  fashion,  to  that  easy  cheerfulness  which  ought  to  prevail  at 
all  watering  places.  The  whole  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  con- 
spires to  invite  equally  the  sick  and  the  healthy. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  invalids  who  resort  to  these  springs,  to 
know  exactly  what  they  are  drinking,  we  may  state,  that  in  every 
gallon  of  the  water,  are  contained  of 

Muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt  . .  .100    grains 

Muriate  of  lime  180      do. 

Sulphate  of  lime 5j^    do. 

Carbonate  of  lime   5      do. 

Carbonic  acid  gas    8  cubic  inches. 

There  are  several  wells,  varying  in  the  qualities  of  their  ingre- 
dients, the  water  of  the  eastern  well  being  the  most  powerful. 

The  situation  of  Pitcaithly  is  bw ;  but  &om  the  surrounding  hills 
may  be  obtained  some  of  the  most  extensive,  rich,  and  varied  pro- 
spects in  the  kingdom.  That  from  the  Hill  of  Moncreiffe  *  or 
Mordun,  in  particular,  has  been  emphatically  pronounced  by  Pen- 
nant, "  the  glory  of  Scotland."  Towards  the  east,  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie  (a  name  inseparably  associated  with  ideas  of  fertility  and 

*  The  new  tower,  erected  on  the  eastern  crag  of  Kinnoul  Hill,  by  the  late  Lord 
Gray,  forma  a  prominent  and  picturesque  ol^ect,  as  seen  from  the  north  aide  of  this 
hill,  and  the  view  firom  the  tower  itself  is  not  excelled  by  any  in  Scotland;  it  embraoes 
the  whole  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  with  the  noble  woods  and  mansion  of  Kinfanns  as 
a  foreground,  likewise  all  Stratheam,  and  the  greater  part  of  Strathmore. 
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rural  wealth)  is  seen  extended  for  twenty  miles,  skirted  on  one  side 
hj  a  chain  of  hilk,  and  on  the  other  hj  a  majestic  river ;  its  surface 
agreeably  yariegated  with  noble  mansions,  orchards,  and  plantations. 
At  the  influx  of  the  riyer  to  the  German  Ocean,  the  populous  town 
of  Dundee  and  Broughtj  Castle  are  distinctly  seen.  Northward  is 
Perth,  and  a  wide  extent  of  rich  varied  country,  bounded  by  the 
Grampians ;  and  to  the  west,  Stratheam,  bounded  by  the  far  distant 
hills  of  Menteith.  Through  this  noble  valley,  the  ri^er  Earn  is  seen 
winding  among  woods  and  elegant  seats,  which  adorn  its  banks.  A 
piece  of  antiquity  upon  the  highest  summit  of  the  hiU  remains  to  be 
noticed ;  it  is  a  circular  trench,  in  the  centre  of  which  once  stood  a 
Pictish  fort,  called  Comae,  Hound  the  base  of  the  hill  there  is  a 
delightful  ride. 

From  the  Edinburgh  road,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  psoceeding 
eastward,  and  accompanying  the  current  of  the  Tay,  which  flows  in 
front  of  the  Hill  of  Kinnoul,  the  view  gradually  expands,  disclosing 
the  glowing  beauties  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  On  the  left  is  Elcho 
Castle,  in  ruins.  It  once  contained  a  nunnery,  an4  gives  a  title  to 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss.  Immediately  below,  the 
Tay  receives  the  waters  of  the  Earn,  against  the  course  of  which 
the  tourist  now  proceeds.  The  south  side  of  the  hill  is  steep  and 
craggy,  but  deeply  wooded.  Under  the  lofty  rocks  the  road  winds 
through  the  beautiful  pleasure  grounds  of  Sir  Thomas  Monereifle, 
Bart. 

The  Hill,  called  Ecclesiamagirdle,  which  rises  firom  behind  Pit- 
caithly,  afibrds  a  prospect  scarcely  inferior  to  that  itam  the  Hill  of 
Mordun.  In  a  deep  gully  in  this  hill,  nearly  opposite  the  church  of 
Dron,  is  a  small  waterfall,,  amidst  highly  romantic  scenery,  bat  of 
difficult  access.  Near  to  this,  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  is  the 
rocking  tt&ne  of  Dron,  about  ten  feet  in  length,  and  seven  in 
breadth,  so  poised,  that  upon  its  higher  end  being  pressed,  it 
vibrates  in  an  arch  of  between  two  and  three  inches.  Rocking 
stones  are  alluded  to,  and  the  ancient  use  of  them  is  well  explained 
in  the  following  lines  of  Mason : — 


••  _____  Beyond  yon  huge 
And  unhewn  sphere  of  living  adamant. 
Which,  poised  by  magic,  rests  his  central  weight 
On  yonder  pointed  rock.  -Firm  as  it  seems. 
Such  is  its  strange  and  vittaous  property. 
It  moves  obsequious  to  the  gentlest  touch 
Of  him  whose  breast  is  pure ;  but  to  a  traitor. 
Though  even  a  grant's  prowess  nerved  his  arm. 
It  stands  as  fix*d  as  Snowdon.**— Cabaotaous. 
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in  a  sechided  glen,  at  a  short  distanoe  from  Pitcaithlj  Hoqm^ 
are  the  remains  of  the  old  house  of  Ecdegiamagirdle,  fonnerly  in- 
btited  by  the  fasnalj  of  Lemioz.  A  few  paces  distant  are  the  nuns 
of  the  small  chapel  and  burial  ground  of  Eodesiamagirdle.  Here  a 
nde  stone,  recently  deared  of  the  turf  and  moss  that  concealed  it, 
pomts  oat  the  grave  of  "  a  yillage  Hampden,'*  by  the  following 
oniple  bat  neryoos  inscription  :•— 

"  Hmi  Ltu  Ahb  Vbktous  HusBiiirDHAN.  TaoxAa  Shall,  Who  Dud  vob 
Rbiqion,  ConxHART,  Kuro,  and  Coumteib,  thx  Ibt  or  SBrman,  I64ff»  or 
in  MB  Mrf— Memento  mori.'' 

Upon  other  toml>stones,  names  of  members  of  the  Lennox  family  are 
(tni  to  be  traced.  A  wild  and  narrow  dell,  near  to  this  place  (now 
converted  into  gardens)  is  still  pointed  out  as  a  favourite  hiding  place 
of  that  "  ill-requited  chief,"  Sir  William  WaUaoe,  respecting  whom 
there  are  many  traditions  current  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  tourist  will  receive  much  delight  from  a  visit  to  Irwermay, 
a  soene  celebrated  in  the  poetiy  of  Mallet.  Four  miles  to  the 
west  of  Pitcaithly,  at  the  base  of  the  Ochils,  within  deep  open- 
ings in  those  pastoral  hills,  stands  the  House  of  Invermay.  The 
May  descends  from  the  hills  in  a  rocky  channel,  its  steep  banki 
dothed  with  verdant  birches  and  other  trees  of  the  richest  foliage. 

*■  And  in  soft  raptures  waste  the  day, 
Among  the  birks  of  Invarmay." 

At  one  place,  called  the  HwMe  Bumble,  to  which  a  path,  cut  out  of 
Adeep  ravine,  directly  eondocts,  the  stream  rushes  through  a  deep 
ttd  narrow  channel,  between  two  roeks  which  almost  unite  at  the 
top,  making  a  frightful  rumbling  noise  in  its  passage.  A  little  above 
thii,  i|  the  Linn  of  Muckersy,  where  the  river  fdrms  a  beautifbl 
cucade  of  tiiirty  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  Above  the  fiill  is  a 
■Ball  deserted  Boman  Catholic  chapel ;  and  a  short  distance  further, 
within  the  hill,  is  the  village  of  Ardargie,  near  to  which  are  the 
vestiges  of  a  Boman  Camp. 

The  tourist  proceeds  from  Invermay,  by  a  road  across  the  Strath 
•nd  the  Stidge  of  Forteviot,  to  Dupplin.  At  Hally  Hill,  near  the 
jonction  of  the  May  with  the  Earn,  stood  a  palace  of  the  Pictish 
nd  aflerwaxds  of  the  Scottish  kings.  Kenneth  I.  died  in  it ;  and  it 
vaa  the  fiivourite  residence  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  A  little  to  the 
west  of  this  place,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  camp,  occupied  by  Edward 
B*liol,  beforo  the  memorable  battle  of  Dupplin,  fought  in  thii 
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viomity,  Ailigust  12,  1932,  in  which  Baliol  was  victorioiit  oner 
the  Regent  Mar.  HistorianB  say,  that  tiie  day  was  nearly  fistal 
to  the  name  of  Hay,  their  race  being  almost  entirely  eitingoiafaed. 

DUPPLIN  CASTLE, 

the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Einnoul,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  in 
September,  1827,  when  the  library  and  many  of  the  pictures  were 
consmned.  It  is  surrounded  by  noble  groves  and  ayenues ;  the  waEks 
command  some  of  the  finest  views  of  Stratheam.  Bat  Dapplin 
Castle  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  valuable  collection  of  books 
and  pictures  which  it  contained ;  among  the  latter  was  a  half-length 
portrait  of  the  celebrated  favourite  of  James  VI.,  James  Haj, 
Viscount  Doncaster  and  Earl  of  Carlisle;  and  a  head  of  the  no 
less  famous  Catherine,  Countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived  to  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  years  and  upwards.  Return  to  Perth,  or 
Pitcaithly,  through  the  east  gate,  by  Aberdalgie,  and  enter  the 
Edinburgh  road  at  Craigend,  about  a  nule  from  the  Bridge  of  Earn. 


Leaving  the  Bridge  of  Earn,  a  little  farther  on,  the  tourist 
Eilgraston,  and  a  mile  in  advance  Balmanno  Castle,  both  on  the 
right,  and  enters  Glen  Farg,  a  romantic  little  valley  leading 
through  the  Ochils.  These  hUls  are  dwarfish  when  compared  with 
the  bfty  Grampians.  They  present  a  smooth  surface,  and  are 
clothed  to  their  summits  with  deep  verdure,  and  possess  also  a 
pastoral  serenity  and  softness,  which  gives  a  new  and  pleasant  tone 
to  the  mind  of  the  tourist,  as  he  returns  from  contemplating  the 
magnificence  of  Highland  scenery.  Two  miles  onward  he  reaches 
the  village  of  Milnathort  or  Mills  of  Forth ;  and,  on  the  left,  will 
be  observed  Burleigh  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Balfours,  Lords 
of  Burleigh ;  it  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  strength.  A  mile 
and  a  half  farther,  and  seventeen  miles  firom  Perth,  the  tourist  enters 

KINROSS, 

the  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name.  The  appearance  of  the 
town  is  rather  mean,  but  its  situation,  upon  the  banks  of  Looh 
Leven,  is  pleasant.  Kinross  House  stands  upon  a  promontory  pro- 
jecting into  the  lake.  It  is  a  large  and  elegant  structure,  built  in 
1685,  by  its  original  proprietor,  Sir  William  Bruce,  the  celebrated 
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ardiiteet,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  tbe  first  mansions 
erected  in  Scotland  in  the  modem  style. 

The  object,  howeyer,  which  will  most  attract  the  tonrist's  atten- 
tion, is  the  beaatiM  lake  itself,  an  expanse  of  water,  twelve  miles 
in  circnmference,  with  four  islands.  The  largest  of  these  is  called 
St.  Serf^s,  upon  which  are  the  yestiges  of  a  Culdee  Monastexy, 
dedicated  by  Brudo  (the  last  but  one  of  the  Pictish  monarchs)  to 
St.  Serf  or  Servanus. 

Upon  another  island  stand  the  massive  and  venerable  ruins  of 
Loch  Leven  Castle,  within  whose  walls  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Mazy,  after  her  separation  from  Bothwell,  at  Garberry  Hill,  where 
she  surrendered  herself  a  prisoner,  suffered  the  rigours  of  a  dose 
confinement,  during  which  she  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  crown 
she  inherited  from  her  ancestors.  Here,  under  a  load  of  misery, 
that  might  have  subdued  a  mind  more  masculine  than  Mary's,  she 
exerted  the  potent  witchery  of  her  charms  upon  the  heart  of  young 
Douglas,  who,  intoxicated  with  a  romantic  passion  and  ambitious 
hopes,  sacrificed  his  duty  and  family  interest  at  the  shrine  of  all- 
powerful  love.  A  spot,  called  Mary^s  Knowe  (knoll),  upon  the  south 
shore  of  the  lake,  is  the  place  where  the  queen  and  her  lover,  with 
a  female  attendant,  landed  on  the  night  of  their  escape  itam  the 
Castle,  May  2, 1568,  from  whence  she  was  escorted  by  Lord  Seaton 
and  a  chosen  band  of  his  vassals.  Th^  (supposed)  keys  of  the 
Castle,  which  Douglas  threw  into  the  lake  in  their  passage  across, 
were  accidentally  dragged  up.  in  1805,  and  are  deposited  in  Kinross 
HoQse. 

The  Castle,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  still  remains,  dignified 
as  the  place  where  Mary  was  constrained  to  resign  her  crown,  is  of 
very  great  antiquity.  It  was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  turreted,  and 
encompassed  with  a  strong  rampart,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  siege 
it  sustained  in  1335.  The  English,  under  John  de  Strivelin, 
blockaded  it,  erected  a  fort  in  the  cemetery  of  Kinross,  and  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake,  whence  issues  the  river  Leven,  raised  a 
strong  and  lofly  bulwark,  with  the  view  of  laying  the  island  under 
water,  and  thereby  constrain  Yypont,  the  Scottish  commander,  to 
surrender ;  but  a  few  men  from  the  garrison  approached  the  bul- 
wark in  silence,  and  after  considerable  labour,  pierced  it  through, 
when  the  sudden  inundation  swept  away  many  of  their  enemies, 
threw  the  English  camp  into  confusion,  and  the  garrison  of  the 
Castle,  landing  at  Kinross,  stormed  and  plundered  the  fort»  upon 
which  the  English  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege. 
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In  the  village  of  Einneswood,  lomanticallj  sitiiated  upon  the  north 
eait  bank  of  Loch  Leven,  was  bom  the  amiable  Michad.  Brace,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  after  his  short  liyed  genius  had  blazed 
like  a  meteor,  amidst  l^e  gloom  of  poTortj  and  n^lect.  His  de- 
scription of  the  ruins  of  Loch  Leyen  Castle  has  been  often  quoted : — 

*  No  more  its  arches  echo  to  the  noise 
Of  joy  and  festive  mirth ;  no  more  the  glanee 
Of  bla^ng  taper  through  its  windows  beams, 
And  quivers  on  the  undulating  wave : 
But  naked  stand  the  melancholy  walls, 
Lash'd  by  the  wint*ry  tempests,  cold  and  bleak. 
And  whistle  mournfully  through  the  empty  hall. 
And  piecemeal  crumble  down  the  tower,  to  dust. 
Perhaps  in  some  lone,  dreary,  des«rt  tower. 
That  time  has  spared,  forth  from  the  window  looks. 
Half  hid  in  grass,  the  solitary  fox; 
WhileTrom  above,  the  owl,  musician  dire. 
Screams  hideous,  harsh,  and  grating  to  the  ear. 
Equal  in  age,  and  sharers  of  its  fate, 
A  row  of  moss-green  trees  around  it  stand ; 
Scarce  here  and  there,  upon  their  blasted  tops, 
A  shriveird  leaf  distinguishes  the  year.** 

The  Leren,  the  most  considerable  river  in  Fifeshirej  issues  fipom 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  fiiUs  into  the  Frith  of  Forth 
at  the  Tillage  of  Leyen. 

Loch  Leyen  is  famous  for  its  trout ;  thej  are  of  a  delicate  pink 
eolour,  derived  £rom  a  small  red  sheMsh,  that  abounds  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  upon  which  they  feed ;  those  of  a  silver  grey 
colour,  with  four  or  five  red  spots  on  the  middle  of  each  side,  are 
by  far  the  richest  in  point  of  fiavour }  a  variety  of  wild  fowl  also 
frequent  its  waters. 

Six  miles  westward  of  Kinross  is  the  vale  of  Devon,  famed  for 
its  romantic  beauty.  There  are  three  remarkable  falls  upon  the 
river  Devon,  caUed  the  DemVs  MiU,  the  Bumbling  Bridge,  and  the 
Caldron  Limn.  These  falls  are  visited  by  numerous  travellers; 
they  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Crook  of  Devon, 
upon  the  road  &om  Einsoss  to  Stirling.  The  road  from  Kinross 
to  Stirling,  by  Dollar,  and  from  Stirling  to  Kinross,  by  Alloa,  unite 
at  Crook  of  Devon.  From  Stirling  to  Dollar  is  a  most  delightful 
drive,  passing  the  villages  of  Blair  Logie,  Alva,  Tillyooultiy, 
Devon  Iron  Works,  &c.,*to  Crook  of  Devon,  or  by  Alloa  to  Crook 
of  Devon.  At  this  village  there  is  a  good  inn,  and  a  guide  may 
be  procured  to  conduct  the  stranger  to  the  romantic  scenery  upon 
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the  Devon.  The  Devil's  Mill  is  about  a  mile  and  a  haM,  the 
Rambling  Bridge  two  miles,  and  the  Caldron  Linn  three  miles  from 
the  Crook' oi  Devon.  At  Dollar  tlu»e  is  an  academy,  founded  by 
Mr.  M'N^b,  ivith  able  professors  in  the  departments  of  science,  lite- 
rature, an$L  ilje  fine  arts.    When  at  Dollar,  liie  tourist  should  visit 


CASTLE  CAMPBELL, 

a  fortress  of  great  antaquity,  which  was  named  Castle.  Qloom  till  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  Scottish  Parliament,  at  the  request  of  the 
Earl  of  Aigyle,  then  owner  of  this  noble  fortress,  passed  an  Act  giving 
it  its  present  designation.  The  situation  of  the  Castle  is  wild  and 
highly  romantic,  and  it  is  almost  inaccessible;  the  pinnacle  hill  on 
which  it  is  situated  b^g  nearly  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  richly 
wooded  kills,  and  immediately  behind  these  rise  others,  verdant  to 
their  vety  summits.  The  declivity  is  so  steep  all  round  the  Castle, 
that  the  eye  does  not  at  once  observe  the  dark  and  interminable  chasm, 
into  which  burst  rivers  from  mysterious  ravinefi,  where  uprising  woods 
for  ever  exclude  the  sunbeams,  and  impart  a  deep  gloomy  solemnity. 
The  view  &om  the  Castle,  towards  the  south,  cannot  be  surpassed 
for  variely  and  splendour;  it  includes  the  Vale  of  Devon,  Stirling 
Castle,  the  windings  of  the  Forth,  Clackmannan  Tower,  and  the  hills 
that  bound  the  Clyde  and  Forth.  In  this  gloomy  solitude,  the  great 
reformer,  John  Knox,  passed  some  time  with  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Argyle,  who  was  the  first  of  our  Scottish  nobility  that  publicly 
renounced,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  Li  1645  it  was 
burned  by  Montrose,  since  which  time  it  has  remained  as  a  ruin. 

At  the  Devil's  Mill,  the  river,  after  running  in  a. rocky  channel 
with  a  rapid  descent,  enters  a  deep  basin  formed  in  the  rock ;  from 
this  basin  it  descends  into  a  cavity  below,  where  the  water  is  whirled 
about  with^ violence,  and  constantly  beating  against  the  sides  of  the 
lock,  prodaees  a  sound  like  that  made  by  the  machinery  of  a  mill 
in  motioai. '  It  is  best  seen  from  the  south  bank. 

About  050  yards  below  the  Devil's  Mill  is  the  Rumbling  Bridge. 
On  each  dde  the  rocks  rise  to  the  height  of  eighty-six  feet,  and 
approach  so  near  each  other,  that  a  bridge  of  twenty-two  feet  span 
connects  them.  The  scene  below,  as  seen  from  the  old  bridge,  is 
fright^,  and  cannot  be  contemplated  by  the  steadiest  head  without 
awe.  A  handsome  new  bridge  has  been  lately  erected  above  the  old 
one,  at  an  elevation  of  120  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 
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A  mile  fivdier  down,  by  a  beautiful  walk  witbin  Blur  ffffl  policy, 
18  the  CaMron  Liim,  where  are  two  cataracts,  distant-  from  each 
other  28  jards.  The  upper  fall,  34  feet  in  height,  declines  a  little 
from  the  perpendicular ;  the  rocks  rise  out  of  the  channel,  and  Ihere 
is  one  like  a  piUar,  horizontal  at  the  top,  by  which  many  persons 
have  passed  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Between  these  faUs,  the 
river  has  formed  three  round  cavities,  having  the  appearance  of 
large  caldrons  or  boilers.  In  the  first,  the  water  is  perpetually 
agitated  as  if  it  were  boiling ;  in  the  second,  it  is  covered  with  a 
constant  foam ;  in  the  third,  which  is  the  largest,  being  22  faet  in 
diameter,  it  appears  as  if  spread  out  in  a  large  cooler.  These 
tsavities  are  separated  from  each  other  by  ledges  of  rock ;  they  com- 
municate not  by  the  water  running  over  their  brim,  but  by  aper- 
tures about  middle  depth  in  their  ledges,  wrought  out  in  the  course 
of  ages  by  the  action  of  the  water.  The  lower  caldron  dischaiges 
the  water  into  the  last  fall,  through  a  similar  aperture,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  door  or  large  window,  hewn  out  of  the  rocL 
Through  this  opening,  the  river  rushes  in  one  vast  and  rapid 
torrent,  over  a  stupendous  pile  of  perpendicular  rocks,  into  a  deep 
and  romantic  glen.  The  noise  of  its  fall  is  tremendous,  and  the  j 
rocks  seem  to  tremble  to  their  centre,  while  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator is  deeply  affected  by  emotions  of  wonder  and  admiration.  The 
height  of  the  rock  is  88  feet  and  the  fall  44.  I 

The  most  complete  view  of  this  magnificent  scene,  and  of  the 
deep  and  finely  wooded  dell,  is  &om  the  bottom  of  the  great  &Q, 
where  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  prodigious  fountain,  gushing  £roin 
the  solid  rock.  It  is  beheld  to  most  advantage  between  one  and 
two  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  shines  directly  in  front 
of  it.  A  vapour  constantly  ascends  from  the  pool;  in  sunshine 
this  vapour  exhibits  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  which,  by  the 
constant  agitation  of  the  air,  disperse  and  again  appear  in  the 
most  beautiM  combinations.  The  Caldron  Linn,  in  short,  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  natural  curiosity,  and  certainly  one  of  the  moife 
sublime  objects  in  Scotland.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  thft 
following  extraordinary  occurrence  happened  at  this  place : — ^A  foj^ 
which  was  hard  piusued  by  a  pack  of  hounds,  led  them  along  t1 
banks  of  the  river,  till  he  reached  the  boiling  caldron,  which 
crossed ;  the  dogs  attempted  to  follow,  but  being  unacquainted  wii 
the  path,  they  fell,  one  after  another,  into  the  caldron,  and  w< 
drowned.  Several  years  ago,  a  gentleman  fell  into  the  san 
and  was  extricated  with  the  greatest  difficulty.     The  grounds 
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Bairball,  within  which  these  scenes  lie,  are,  of  themselves,  of  great 
tieaaty  and  considerable  extent. 

The  toQiist,  when  at  the  Rambling  Bridge,  may,  if  he  choose, 
in  place  of  returning  to  the  town  of  Kinross,  reach  North  Queens- 
feiTj  bj  a  route  much  more  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  only  two 
miles  longer. 

After  crossing  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  Aldie  Castle,  a  seat  of 
fiaroness  Keith  and  Count  of  Flahault,  is  seen  upon  the  left ;  and 
two  miles  fiuther  on.  Hillside  upon  the  right.  About  other  two 
Biiles  on,  the  road  gains  an  eminence,  from  which  there  may  be 
seen  the  Castles  of  Edinburgh,  Blackness,  and  Stirling,  the  Isle  of 
May,  the  Bass  Rock,  &c.  A  mile  beyond  this  Tunnygask  upon  the 
light;  and  a  mile  farther  on  Roscobie  Lame  Works  upon  the  left ; 
mother  mile  on,  are  Lathalmond  Lime  Works ;  half  a  mile  more, 
on  the  left,  Balmule.  Next  appears  Lochend  and  then  Lochead ; 
» mile  forward  are  the  collieries  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  of  Well- 
wood  of  Garrock,  upon  the  right ;  and  on  the  left,  the  extensive 
collieries  of  the  town  of  Dunfermline  and  Syme  of  Gramock ;  a  mile 
bejond  these  is  the  town  of  Dunfermline.  After  leaving  Dunferm- 
line, Brooefield  is  seen  upon  the  left;  half  a  mile,  Broomhall  House, 
(Earl  of  Elgin).  A  mile  more,  Pitreavie  (Shovel  Blackwood,  the 
dooendant  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel)  on  the  left.  Here,  upon  the 
loaddde,  is  a  large  stone,  called  St.  Ma/rgaret's  Stone,  because 
Queen  Margaret  being  fatigued,  leaned  against  it  when  she  first 
Ciune  to  the  court  of  her  future  husband,  Malcolm  Canmore,  at 
Danfermline.  Two  miles  farther,  the  town  of  Inverkeithing  is  seen 
to  the  left ;  and  beyond,  on  the  right,  the  ruins  of  Rosyth  Castle 
(Earl  of  Hopetoun),  within  high-water  mark.  A  mile  and  a  quarter 
on,  the  road  enters  North  Queensferry.  Distance  from  the  Rumb- 
%  Bridge  to  Dunfermline,  nine  miles ;  &om  Dunfermline  to  North 
Qii'Sensfeny,  six  miles. 

Sapposing  the  tourist  to  have  returned  from  the  Caldron  Linn 
to  Kinross,  he  proceeds  thus : — Leaving  Kinross  for  Edinburgh, 
tl>e  road,  two  miles  and  a  half  firom  the  former  place,  crosses 
^  water  of  Gaimey ;  and  two  miles  farther  on  passes  Blair  Adam, 
^  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Cleish  Hills.  The  grounds  of 
Blair  Adam  are  interspersed  with  thriving  and  extensive  planta- 
tions, hud  out  with  much  taste.  Half  a  mile  in  advance,  the  road 
w*es  Kelty  Pridge,  and  enters  the  County  of  Fife,  and  at  the 
^i^tance  of  two  miles  and  a  half,  reaches  Beith,  where,  and  at 
^lOMgates,  two  miles  farther,  roads  branch  off  to  the   left  by 
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Burntisland,  the  shortest  road  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  the  right  by 

DUNFERMLINE, 

a  royal  burgh  of  great  antiquity,  which  is  about  four  miles  distant 
from  the  Perth  road,  and  highly  deserving  of  the  notice  of  the  anti- 
quary and  historical  tourist.  It  is  the  most  considerable  manufao- 
turing  town  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  remarkable  for  its  Abbey, 
which  was  thiB  common  cemetery  of  the  Kings  of  Scol^land,  after  lona, 
or  loolmkill,  in  the  Hebrides,  had  ceased  to  be  so.  This  Abbey  was 
founded  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  usually  resided  at  a  castle,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible,  on  an  isolated  hill,  in  a  valley 
near  to  the  town.  The  Abbey  was  splendidly  endowed  by  the  King, 
and  bestowed  on  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order,  brought  from  Can- 
terbury. In  1303,  Edward  I.  burned  down  this  magnificent  fabric, 
excepting  the  church  and  cells ;  "  because,"  says  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, **  the  Scotts  had  converted  the  house  of  the  Lord  into  a 
den  of  thieves,  by  holding  their  rebellious  Parliaments  there."  The 
cells  thus  spared,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  church,  were  destroyed 
at  the  Reformation.  The  remains  of  the  Abbey  are  extensive  and 
magnificent;  the  fratery,  in  particular,  with  its  beautiful  window, 
is  extremely  striking;  adjacent  to  it  is  the  Abbot's  house.  The 
old  church,  part  of  which  is  used  for  parochial  service,  is  supported 
by  massive  pillars,  twenty  feet  high,  and  thirteen  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  ribbed  spirally,  and  two  of  them  marked  with  zigzag 
lines.  In  the  area  of  the  church  is  shown,  what  is  said  to  be  the 
tombstone  of  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  Queen  of  Malcolm 
Canmore ;  also  six  fiat  stones,  each  nine  feet  in  length,  under  which 
as  many  kings  are  said  to  lie  buried.  On  digging  a  grave,  a  good 
many  years  ago,  there  was  discovered  a  stone  coffin,  six  feet  in 
length,  containing  human  bones ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  were 
found  fragments  of  a  marble  monument,  finely  carved  and  gilt.  In 
1818,  on  preparing  the  foundation  for  the  New  Church,  the  tomb 
of  the  illustrious  King  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  buried  here  in  1329, 
was  discovered.  The  skeleton,  which  measured  six  feet  two  inches, 
was  found  entire ;  and,  after  a  cast  of  the  skull  was  taken  in  plaster, 
the  remains  were  recommitted  to  the  earth.  Not  far  from  the  ruins 
of  Malcolm  Canmore's  tower,  in  a  most  romantic  situation,  south- 
-^ast  of  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  a  once  magnificent  palace,  of  which 
'  south-west  wall  is  all  that  now  remains.     In  this  palace  the 
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mfbrtmiAte  Charles  the  First  was  'bom  in  1600.  The  royal  couch 
ii  still  preserred  in  Broomhall  House. 

Donfennline,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  elevated  271  feet  above 
the  leyel  of  the  sea,  enjoys  one  of  those  varied  and  magnificent 
prospects  whidi  are  so  numerous  along  the .  shores  of  the  Forth. 
The  city  and  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  Arthur  Seat,  are  distinctly 
nen.  From  the  steeple  of  the  church  the  view  comprehends  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  hiUs  in  the  southern  division  of  Scotland, 
Sontra  Hill  in  Berwickshire^  and  the  rest  of  the  Lammermuir  ridge ; 
Tinto  in  Lanarkshire,  Benlomond  iu  Dumbartonshire,  the  Campsie 
Hills  in  Stirlingshire,  Benledi  in  Perthshire,  with  the  Ochils  in  Fife 
and  Clackmannanshire,  and  the  Pentlands  in  Mid-Lothian;  and, 
besides  these,  the  windings  of  the  Forth,  from  Leith  almost  to  . 
Stirling.  Nearly  a  mile  beyond  this  point,  the  road  passes  Dowloch 
OD  the  right,  and  Balbugie  on  the  left ;  and  here  a  road  strikes 
off  to  Kirkaldy.     Another  mile  and  a  half  on,  the  tourist  enters 

INVERKEITHING, 

»  royal  burgh,  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  bay  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
in  which  the  King's  ships  of  war,  stationed  in  Leith  Roads,  some- 
times anchor  to  avoid  the  storms  of  winter.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  salt  is  manufactured  here  from  sea  water.  Like  other  towns 
QpoQ  the  coast  of  Fife,  Inverkeithing  has  an  air  of  antiquity.  It 
f^iTed  its  first  charter  from  T^ing  William,  and  afterwards  various 
charters  from  other  kings ;  these  were  all  confirmed  by  James  VI. 
The  riew  of  Edinburgh  from  hence,  with  its  magnificent  castle, 
^dingg,  lofty  spires,  and  towering  monuments,  is  indeed  very 
^  and  beautiful    Two  miles  beyond  this  town,  the  road  enters 

NORTH  QUEENSFERRY, 

» nnall  town  upon  a  promontory  on  the  Forth,  opposite  to  one  on 
we  southern  coast,  upon  which  South  Queensferry  is  situated.  This 
^^%e  is  principally  occupied  by  the  boatmen  of  the  ferry,  who  hold 
toeir  houses  in  feu  under  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  as  successor  of 
«e  abbot  of  Dunfermline.  It  is  called  by  Buchanan,  P<yrtu$  Mar- 
T^**^,  ftom  Queen  Margaret  having  frequently  crossed  the  Forth 
^t  this  point.  The  inhabitants  long  remained  attached  to  the  Roman 
^lic  fiuth ;  and  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  Crom- 
well's Roimdheads  were  astonished  to  find  here  a  chapel,  founded  by 
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Robert  I.,  used  as  a  place  of  Oatholic  worship.  By  those  root-and- 
hranch-men  was  this  chapel  assailed,  and  not  one  stone  left  standing 
upon  another ;  the  area  of  the  chapel  is  now  used  as  a  burying-gix)nnd 
by  the  inhabitants. 

The  ferry  across  the  Forth  is  under  very  excellent  regulations,  the 
right  being  invested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees,  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  who  have  effected  many  valuable  improvements  by  the 
erection  of  piers  and  otherwise. 

The  tourist  here  crosses  the  Ferry,  and  landing  at  Newhall  Inn, 
east  of  South  Queensferry,  proceeds  towards  Edinburgh,  which  is  nine 
miles  distant. 

On  the  right,  above  the  town  of  Queensferry,  is  situated,  upon  an 
eminence,  Dundas  Castle,  which  has  been  in  the  family  of  that  name 
upwards  of  700  years.  Part  of  this  building  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  consists  of  a  lofty  square  tower;  the  modem  part  is  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture ;  the  views  it  commands  are  of  the  most 
varied  and  interesting  description.  About  four  miles  on  the  road 
to  Edinburgh,  on  the  right,  is  Craighall  (Hope  Vere),  and  on  the 
left  the  entrance  to  Dalmeny  Park.  The  banks  of  the  river  Almond 
in  this  neighbourhood,  are  particularly  interesting,  and  well  deserve 
a  visit.  The  Old  Bridge  of  Craighall  is  singularly  romantic.  On 
the  left,  'Cramond  House,  and  a  mile  farther  on  is  Bamton  House 
(Hamsay) ;  at  the  distance  of  about  another  mile,  also  on  the  left, 
stands  the  ancient  castle  of  Lauriston  (formerly  the  seat  of  the 
famous  John  Law),  which  was,  a  few  years  ago,  altered  and  extended 
in  front,  in  the  Gk)thic  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  pro- 
prietor, A.  Rutherfurd,  Esq.,  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland.  A  little 
farther  on  the  right  are  Craigcrook  and  Ravelstone. 

On  the  tourist  passing  Craigleith  Toll  Bar,  a  rich  and  beautiful 
view  of  the  city  bursts  upon  his  sight.  As  he  advances,  Watson's 
Hospital,  Orphan  Hospital,  Stewart's  Hospital,  Dean  Church,  and 
the  new  Episcopal  Chapel,  together  with  Donaldson's  magnificent 
Hospital,  appear  on  his  right ;  while,  on  the  left,  as  he  enters  the  city 
by  the  Dean  Bridge,  he  is  presented  with  an  extensive  and  delightful 
view  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  coast  of  Fife,  and  the  interrening 
country. 
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FROM  EDINBURGH  TO  GLASGOW,  DUMBARTON,  LOCH 

LOMOND,  INVERARY,  LOCH  LONG,  HAMDuTON, 

LANARK,  AND  FALLS  OP  THE  CLYDE. 


ROUTE. 


Falkirk  (see  the  FnsT  Todb) 

Loaohead 

Cumbenumld  Inn     .   .   -    . 

Bedlay 

Glasgow    • 

From  Loanhead  to  Glasgow,  by  Kil- 
•jth  and  KukintuUoeli,  one  onle 
and  a  half  longer. 

Partick 

Kilpatrick 

Dnnglas  Inn  -   - 

DomDarton 

From  DunbartoB  to  Ballocb,  at  the 
Mmtbern  extremity  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond, fire  miles. 

Renton      -------- 

Lnsa 

FcMB  Lnai,  or  from  the  Fory  at 
InTcmglas,  three  milea  and  a  half 
higher  ap,  acroM  Loch  Lomond 
to  Kowanlennan  Inn  at  die  foot  of 
fienlomand,  one  mSle. 

Tarbet 

Arroquharinn 

Glencroe  (Pass  of) 

Rest-and-WTtaaokfiil   -  -    -. 

Caimdowinn 

Inverary    -------- 


811 


106i 


Arroqnhsr  Inn  (by  Ocdrndow 

and^^Pass  of  Glencroe)     -    - 

Portinoaple  -■-..-. 

Garelocnhead 

Faslane •   - 

Ardencaple  Inn 

Helensbtorgh-    .--,-- 
From  Helensbargh  to  Dnmbarton, 

eight  miles. 
Greenock  (by  water)  -    -    -   - 

Port  Glasgow 

Bishopton  Inn 

Bamsford  Bridge .    ■    .    .   - 

Paisley 

Glasgow 

Broomhouse  Toll  ■    .    -   .    - 

Bothwell 

Hamilton - 

Dalserf- 

Lanark - 

Mew  Lanai^,  Falls  of  the  Cyde,  and 
Cartlaad  Cran,  are  withm  a  cir- 
enit  of  two  mflea  from  Lanark. 

Cleehom  Bridge 

Wilsontown  -    -..--- 

Mid-Calder 

Hermiston    - - 

Edinburgh 


180 
1881 
140 
141 
146V 
1471 


151^ 

16l| 

165f 

167} 

176i 

181 

184^ 

186 

198^ 

200| 


2031 
2061 
319} 
326} 


EDINBUBGH  TO  GLASGOW. 


Thekb  are  three  post  roads  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  besides  th& 
Railway.  The  southern  by  Mid-Calder,  Whitburn,  &c. ;  the  middle 
by  Bathgate  and  Airdrie ;  and  the  northern  by  Falkirk,  Loanhead 
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and  Bedlay.  The  principal  objects  on  the  road  from  Edinborgh 
to  Falkirk  have  been  previously  noticed  in  the  First  Tou/r,  and 
for  a  description  of  the  route,  per  Railway,  see  our  separate  guide. 

GLASGOW 

is  one  of  the  most  ancient  royal  burghs  in  Scotland,  and  its  origin  is 
attributed  to  St.  Kentigem,  also  styled  St.  Mungo,  who  is  said  to 
have  founded  a  bishoprick  here  in  the  ye^  560. 

However  fanciful  may  be  the  means  adopted  to  account  for  the 
naming  of  this  now  important  and  magnificent  city,  little  if  any 
room  is  left  for  doubt,  tbat  its  existence,  as  a  Scottish  town,  must  be 
traced  to  the  foundation  of  its  Cathedral,  at  the  west  end  of  which 
St.  Kentigem  was  buried,  and  where  his  monument  is  pointed  out. 
William  the  Lion  erected  Glasgow  into  a  burgh  of  barony  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  1450  James  II.  erected  it 
into  a  regality  in  favour  of  the  bishop,  who  appointed  nobles  to  the 
office  of  baillie.  The  Duke  of  Lennox,  in  1621,  acquired  an  abso- 
lute grant  of  this  office,  which  was  afterwards  resigned  to  the  Grown. 
In  1611,  James  VI.  granted  the  city  an  ample  charter,  by  which  it 
was  constituted  a  royal  burgh. 

Glasgow  was  oftener  than  once  the  scene  of  conflict  during  the 
fierce  and  sanguinary  wars,  which  arose  out  of  the  disputed  suc- 
cession to  the  Scottish  crown  between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  thirteenth  and  commeilcement  of  the  fourteenth 
centuries.     In  1300,  Edward  I.  of  England  having  appointed  an 
English  ecclesiastic,  named  Anthony  Beik,  to  the  bishoprick  of  Glas- 
gow, Earl  Percy,  who  at  that  time  held  military, possession  of  the 
western  division  of  Scotland,  seized  and  strongly  fortified  the  epis- 
copal palace  of  Glasgow,  an  edifice  situated  nearly  on  the  spot  pre- 
sently occupied  by  the  Royal  Infirmary.    The  patriotic  Sir  'William 
Wallace,  who  was  then  at  Ayr,  concerted  the  plan  of  surprising  Earl 
Percy  in  his  palace  at  Glasgow,  and  making  another  eflbrt  for  the  final 
extirpation  of  the  English  invaders.    For  this  purpose  he  marched 
to  Glasgow,  at  the  head  of  a  small  baidd  of  chosen  followers,  and  i 
separating  his  little  army  into  three  divisions,  they  proceeded  by  I 
different  routes  to  the  vicinity  of  the  bishop's  castle.     Wallaoe  i 
leading  the  principal  body,  marched  up  the  High  Street,  and  com*  ' 
menced  a  feigned  assault  upon  the  castle.    Retreating  as  if  foiled  in  j 
his  attempt,  he  adroitly  drew  the  forces  of  the  garrison  after  him,  till 
they  had  reached  nearly  the  centre  of  the  hill,  when  sounding  bis 
btigle  (the  preconcerted  signal),  the  other  two  parties  ruded  upon 
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the  Enginfa,  while  WaUace  suddenlj  dieddng  his  ratreating  troops, 
made  a  sadden  assault  upon  the  enemy  in  front.  Thd  parsQeis, 
thas  nnexpectedly  set  upon  on  three  sides,  wavered,  became  panic 
stricken,  were  dispersed  and  entirely  routed,  witii  great  slaughter, 
Earl  Percy  himself  falling  nnder  the  rictdrions  sword  of  Wallace, 
who  deft  his  head  at  one  blow.  The  bishop  also,  who  is  reported  to 
hare  jofmed  in  the  oonfliet,  was  slain.  This  gallant  aotion  was  fbnght 
hetween  the  present  site  of  the  University  and  the  spot  known  as 
the  "  Bell  in  the  Brae." 

The  CathedrcU  or  High  Church  is  the  most  distingoished  of  the 
pabHo  edifices.  It  stands  at  the  npper  end  of  the  High  Stnet,  and 
was  fonnded  by  John  Achains,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  11138.  It  is 
319  feet  long,  63  feet  broad,  and  90  feet  high  within  the  walls,  and 
has  two  great  sqnare  towers,  on  one  of  which  a  spire  was  built  about 
the  year  1430,  making  the  whole  height  225  feet.  At  the  Refor- 
mation it  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  and  except  the  Cathedral  of 
St  Magnus  in  Kirkwall,  Orkney,  is  the  only  ancient  Gothic  Cathedral 
in  Scotland  remaining  entire.  It  is  now  divided  into  the  Choir, 
Outer  Church,  Inner  BBgh  Church,  and  Vaulted  Cemetery.  The 
Inner  Church,  and  the  arched  roof  of  the  adjoining  vestry,  which 
18  supported  by  a  sin^e  pillar,  are  much  admired.  The  Vaulted 
Cemetery,  immediately  beneath  the  Inner  Church  (at  one  period 
the  Old  Barony  Church),  must  be  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
Scottish  Novels.  In  Rob  Roy  a  vigorous  sketch  is  given  of  its 
appearance,  and  of  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  Francis 
OsbaldigUme, 

In  the  Fir  Park  (converted  into  a  Necropolis  or  city  of  the  dead), 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Cathedral,  a  monument  is  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  Scottish  Reformer,  John  Knox.  There  is 
also  one,  bearing  a  suitable  inscription,  in  memory  of  William 
M'Qavin,  author  of  the  Protestant.  This  park,  for  beauty  and 
effect,  has  perhaps  no  equal  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  forms  one 
of  the  greatest  attractions  about  Gflasgow;  numerous  monuments, 
and  serpentine  walks,  bordered  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  adorn  it 
throughout.  The  elevation  being  very  considerable,  the  whole  city 
may  be  seen,  on  a  clear  day,  stretched  out  beneajth  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  like  a  map,  exhibiting  a  rich  and  picturesque  variety  of 
streets  and  squares,  river,  harbour,  and  manu&ctories,  in  endless 
combination  and  interminable  extent,  while  at  hand  rises,  in  state- 
liness  and  pride,  the  lofty  and  imposing  spire  of  the  beautiful  and 
elegant  time  honoured  Cathedral. 
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St  John's  Church  is  a  cha^  Gothic  fabric,  with  a  magnifioent 
towCT,  138  feet  high.  It  was  erected  in  1817,  at  an  expanse  of  £9000. 
•  8t,  Qtorg€*$  Church  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  turreted  spire, 
which  is  162  feet  in  height,  from  a  design  by  Stark. 

St.  David's  Church,  a  very  handsome  Gothic  structure,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Rickman  of  Birmingham,  has  been  lately  erected 
at  the  head  of  Candleriggs  Street,  in  room  of  the  Old  Ramshom,  or 
North-west  Church.  There  are  other  beautiful  churches,  but  our 
limits  prevent  us  noticing  them  particularly. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  is  a  superb  Gothic  edifice,  highly 
ornamented ;  the  great  centre,  and  two  smaller  windows,  are  enriched 
with  painted  glass.  It  was  -finished  in  1816,  and  contains  a  very  fine 
organ,  built  by  Wood  and  Company  of  Edinburgh. 

The  College  is  a  venerable  building,  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  High  Street,  and  presents  a  front  305  feet  in  length,  with  three 
lofty  gates  leading  to  four  courts  and  the  interior  of  the  buildings ; 
the  east  front  was  rebuilt  in  1810.  It  was  founded  in  1450,  by 
Bishop  TumbuU,  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  Scottish  Universities, 
excepting  St.  Andrew's.  The  original  foundation  consisted  of  a 
chancellor,  rector,  dean  of  faculty,  a  principal,  who  also  Caught 
theology,  and  three  regents  or  professors  of  philosophy.  For  its 
endowments  and  revenues,  which  were  at  first  very  small,  they 
were  indebted,  in  1459,  to  the  noble  family  of  Hamilton.  At  the 
era  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  members,  who  were  chiefly  eccle- 
siastics, dispersed,  to  avoid  the  popular  fury,  the  chancellor,  James 
Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  nephew  of  Cardinal  Beaton, 
caxried  away  with  him  to  France,  all  the  charters  and  muniments  of 
the.  College,  as  well  as  the  images,  relics,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  deposited  them  in  the  Scots  College  at  Paris.  James  YI. 
granted  to  the  College  a  new  charter  of  erection,  and  bestowed  upon 
it  some  valuable  property.  Its  modem  establishment  consists  of 
a  chancellor,  rector,  dean  of  faculty,  a  principal,  and  eighteen  pro- 
fessors; and  the  average  number  of  students^  about  1200. 

The  College  buildings  are  neat  and  commodious.  The  principal 
and  professors  possess  houses  contiguous ;  and  upon  the  east  side  of 
the  buildings  is  a  garden,  of  ten  acres,  laid  out  in  walks  and  shrub- 
beries. Cromwell  was  a  munificent  contributor  to  the  erection  of 
these  buildings. 

The  TJniv^sity  L^a/ry,  which  is  a  valuable  and  extensive  collec- 
tion of  books,  has  been  enriched  by  many  donations.  It  contains 
above  40,000  volumes,  and  several  curious  manuscripts ;  among  the 
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latter  is  a  metrical  version  of  the  Hble,  written,  about  40Q  years  ago, 
upon  parchment^  and  illuminated  with  curious  devices.  The  author, 
the  Rey.  Zachary  Bojd,  bequeathed  his  whole  fortune  and  manu- 
scripts to  the  College. 

The  Hv/nterian  Museum  was  bequeathed  to  the  Uniyersity,  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Huntor,  together  with  £8000,  to  erect  a 
building  for  its  reception.  It  consists  of  a  rare  and  yalnable  library 
of  hooks  and  manuscripts ;  his  own  extensiye  collection  of  anatomi- 
cal preparations ;  a  rich  assemblage  of  natural  curiosities,  including 
the  large  collection  of  insects,  corals,  shells,  and  fossils,  of  the  late 
Dr.  Fothergill ;  and  the  most  complete  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals  in 
the  Idngdom.  The  value  of  this  splendid  museum  has  been  estimated 
at  upwards  of  £120,000.  Literary,  and  scientific  men  have  free  access 
to  it,  upon  proper  application  to  the  trustees.  The  pul^c  are  admitted 
by  tickets,  one  shilling  each.  The  building  is  considered  the  most 
chaste  specimen  of  modem  Doric  aarchitecture  in  the  country. 

The  Observatory  of  the  University  stands  upon  an  elevated  situa- 
tion, eastward  of  the  College  garden,  and  beyond  the  Mollendinar 
Bum.  It  contains  a  valuable  apparatus ;  in  particular,  a  reflecting 
telescope,  constructed  by  Herschel,  ten  feet  in  length,  and  ten  inches 
in  diameter. 

The  Botcmic  Garden  is  situated  near  the  Grreat  Western  Road, 
about  two  miles  from  the  city,  and  consists  of  nearly  six  and  a  half 
Scottish  acres.  Though  recently  formed,  it  is  already  almost  un- 
rivalled for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  tropical  productions ;  and 
strangers  are  admitted,  at  all  times,  by  an  order  from  a  proprietor. 

Anderson's  Institution. — In  1796,  the  late  Mr.  John  Anderson, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  founded  an  academical  institution, 
which  may  justly  be  considered  the  parent  of  those  institutions 
which  have  recently  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  Idngdom, 
for  the  difiusion,  among  all  classes,  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  From  Mr.  Anderson's  funds,  assisted  by 
liberal  subscriptions,  a  handsome  building  was  purchased,  in  which 
coursed  of  popular  lectures  upon  natural  and  experimental  philosophy, 
mathematics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  natural  history,  are  delivered. 
A  new  institution,  upon  a  similar  plan,  has  been  formed  by  the 
operatives  of  Glasgow,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  certain  details  of 
the  management  of  Anderson's  Institution. 

As  a  seat  of  learning,  Glasgow  holds  a  distinguished  rank.  Of 
the  eminent  men  it  has  produced,  we  need  only  mention  the  names 
of  Hutcheson,  Smith,  Simson,  and  Reid,  in  philosophy ;  and  Moore, 
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BichaniMHiy  Young,  and  Jardine,  in  dassuttil  and  polite  litenitoe. 
Cajnpbell,  author  of  the  ^'Plearaies  of  Hope/'  was  a  native,  and 
in  1S29,  was  Lord  Rector  of  tiie  UniTenity. 

Glasgow  is  famed  for  the  elegant  and  oorrect  editionB  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Qassios,  which  have  issued  £rom  the  press  of  B.  and  A. 
Foulis,  and  of  their  suooessors,  printen  to  the  Uniyearsity.  The 
celebrated  tjpe-foundiy  of  Alexander  Wilson  and  Bona,  late  of 
Glasgow,  is  well  known  all  over  Euzope. 

The  Toum  Hdl,  situated  on  the  n(Hrth  ^de  of  the  Trongaie,  is 
an  elegant  building.  Its  £ront  is  adorned  with  a  range  of  lonio 
pilasters,  elevated  on  starong  rustic  pillan,  with  arches,  fonning  a 
piazza  below,  and  surmounted  by  a  bahastrade  with  vases.  The 
walls  of  ^e  haU  ave  decorated  with  trophies  and  fiill-length  portraits 
of  the  British  sovereigns,  commencong  with  James  YI.  of  Scotland ; 
also  of  Archibald,  Duke  of  Axgyle,  in  his  robes  as  Lord-Jnstioe- 
General ;  and,  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall,  is  a  full-length  marble 
statue,  by  Flazman,  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Tontine  Coffee-room, 
which  is  behind  the  piazza,  and  bebw  the  Town  Hall,  is  74  feet 
long  and  32  feet  broad.  It  is  supplied  not  only  with  newspapers 
from  every  part  of  Europe,  but  also  with  all  the  prindpal  pmodioal 
publications,  and  is  conducted  upon  the  most  liberal  principles,  all 
strangera  having  &ee  admission.  In  firont  of  the  Town  Hall  is  an 
equestrian  statue  of  William  III. 

The  Boyal  Exchomge  is  situated  in  Queen  Street.  This  noble 
building  is  in  the  most  omttmental  style  of  Corinthian  architecture. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  which  rites  over  the  buildings  of  the 
city.  The  saloon  is  about  100  feet  in  length  by  40  in  breadth. 
A  double  row  of  Corinthian  pillats  support  a  richly  ornamented  oval 
roof.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  newspapers,  shipping  and 
commercial  lists,  and  other  periodicals.  Strangers  are  admitted  with- 
out  any  formal  introduction.  The  equestrian  statue  of  His  Grace, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  now  ornaments  the  &ant  of  the  building. 

The  New  Jail  and  Public  OJkes,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Salt- 
market  Street,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Green,  form  a  large  quad- 
rangular building,  with  two  courts  in  the  interior,  and  a  ^<d  front 
and  portico  of  the  Doric  order.  This  elegant  structure,  which  is 
2U  feet  in  length  by  114  in  breadth,  cpst  £34,000. 

The  Green  lies  south-^ast  of  the  city,  and  stretches  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Clyde.  This  beautiful  lawn  is  public  pro- 
perty, and  consists  of  108  acres,  surrounded  with  excellent  gravel 
walks.    It  forms  a  charming  promenade,  and  is  much  resorted  to, 
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both  for  health  and  xecreation ;  and  it  oonunands  fine  yiews  of  iho 
surraandiiig  landscape.  On  the  Green  stands  a  haadaome  obelisk, 
143  feet  high,  erected  to  the  m^nory  of  Adiniral  Lord  Nelson. 

In  the  centre  of  George  Sqnaie,  is  a  tall  and  beautiful  column, 
80  feet  high,  erected  to  the  memorj  of,  and  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet.  In  the  same  square,  is  a  handsome 
bronze  statue,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  il^tish  armj  in  Spain,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Coroima.  At  the  south^irest  comer  is  another  bronsse  statue,  to  the 
memoTj  of  James  Watt,  the  improver  of  the  steam-engine. 

Along  with  other  public  buildings,  we  may  notice  the  Theatres^ 
The  TheaOre  Royal,  in  DunJop  Street,  was  built  to  replace  the 
original  one  which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  in  182S. 
This  Theatre  is  most  commodiously  and  elegantly  fitted  up  intw* 
nally,  although  it  boasts  of  no  e;d;emal  appearance.  The  Fnn€e*8 
Royal  Theaiare>  is  in  Bath  Street,  but  its  chief  entrance  is  from 
Nile  Street.  It  was  opened  early  in  1849,  and  is  conducted  with 
much  spirit  and  good  taste. 

Of  the  many  buiLdiogs  devoted  to  charitable  purposes  in  the  dty, 
the  Hoyal  Infirmary  and  Lunatic  Asylum  deserve  particular  notice, 
for  tiie  elegance  of  their  structure,  as  weU  as  &et  the  excellence  of 
their  internal  regulation  and  management;  indeed,  they  may  vie 
with  any  similar  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  perhaps 
in  Europe. 

The  Royal  It^firmcvry  stands  <m  an  elevated  situation,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  High  Street,  and  near  to  the  Cathedral. 
This  beautiful  structure  was  erected  in  1792,  from  designs  by  the 
celebrated  Adam.  The  centre  of  the  building  is  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  dome,  lighted  on  all  sides. 

The  I/^matic  Aiyhim,  established  in  1817,  situated  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  city,  is  much  admired  for  the  elegance  and  simplicity 
of  its  design.  The  centre  of  this  fine  edifice  is  also  crowned  by  a 
noble  dome.  This  building  is  now  appropriated  to  the  lunatic  ppcnr 
of  the  city,  and  a  new  Lunatic  Asylum  has  been  erected,  on  am 
extensive  scale,  aorrounded  by  grounds  of  66  acres  in  extent. 

The  Police  Establishment  of  the  city  deserves  great  praise  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  due  regard  being  paid  to 
eoonomy,  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  community. 

We  can  only  briefly  advert  to  the  numerous  manufactures  and 
extensive  conunerce  of  Glasgow.  It  is  surrounded  by  villages  de- 
pendent on  its  capital,  and  with  which  it  is  in  some  measure  con- 
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nested.  On  the^north  side  of  the  river  are  the  Calton,  Paikhouse, 
Camlachie,  Anderston,  Finneston,  6ic, ;  on  the  south  side  is  the  exten- 
sive barony  of  Gorbals,  indltidlng'Hatchesontown  and  Tradestown. 

Three  bridges  span  the  Clyde,  and  open  up  a  communication  with 
the  shire  of  Renfrew.  The  'first  or  upper  is  named  Hutcheson's 
bridge;  the  second,  which  oc(m|yie8  the  site  of  the  first  stone  bridge 
built  over  the  CSyde,  in  1345,  by  the  liberality  of  Bishop  Rae,  is 
StockweH  Bridge ;  and  the  third  is  the  Broomielaw  or  Jamaica  Street 
Bridge.  The  Broomielaw  Bridge  is  a  structure  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  elegance,  which  is  much  admired  for  the  gracefol  sweep  of  its 
general  curvature,  and  the  harmonized  elegance  of  its  elevation. 
It  is  560  feet  in  length  over  the  newals,  has  seven  arches,  and 
measuring  fully  sixty  feet  -in  width  over  the  parapets,  forming  a 
greater  breadth  of  roadway  than  any  river  bridge  in  Great  Britain. 

From  a  survey  made  in  1770  by  the  celebrated  James  Watt,  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  Clyde,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kelvin,  was 
only  three  feet  eight  inches  at  high  tide,  'and  at  ebb,  it  was  no 
more  than  one  foot  six  inches,  while  in  dry  seasons  it  was  even 
less.  Now,  however,  such  has  been  the  extensive  nature  of  the 
improvements  effected  by  ihe  River  Trustees,  that  vessels  from  600 
to  700  tons  burden,  and  drawing  sixteen  and  seventeen  feet  of  water, 
pass  freely  up  and  down  the  river,  to  and  from  the  extensive  wharf- 
age on  both  its  banks.  In  consequence  of  these  improvements,  the 
harbour  at  the  Broomielaw  is  now  densely  crowded  with  shipping 
from' all  parts  of  the  globe.  It  deserved  to  be  mentioned,  that  the 
first  boat  propelled  by  steam  in  Britain  was  employed  on  this  river, 
which  may  now  be  said,  almost  literally,  to  swarm  with  steam-boats, 
sailing  to  Ireland,  Liverpool,  and  all  the  towns  and  islands  on  the 
west  coast. 

Glasgow  possesses  many,  advantages  for  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures. Placed  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  coal  fields,  and  in  a 
district  aboundinjg  in  minerals,  it  has  ready  access  hy  railways,  the 
•Clyde;  and  by  the  Great  Canal,  connecting  that  river  with  the  Forth, 
to  both  the  Atlantic  and  German  Oceans. 

Of  its  staple  manufactures,  two  of  the  principal  are  cotton  twist, 
and  the  finer  descriptions  of  cotton  goods ;  in  some;  branches  of  the 
latter  it  is  unrivalled.  Strangers  should  not  omit  to  visit  some  of 
its  extensive  mills  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton.  In  steam 
navigation,  some  of  the  finest  vessels  in  the  world,  with  improved 
machinery,  have  also  been  built  at  Glasgow. 

"Sy  means  of  steam-boats,  the  markets  of  Glasgow  are  thrown 
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open  to  the  surplus  stock  of  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Western 
Highlands  and  Islands.  This  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  breeder 
of  stock,  as  well  as  to  the  consumer ;  the  one  is  enriched,  and  his 
whole  district  improyed  and  cultivated — the  other  supplied  with 
all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  at  a  reason- 
able rate.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  fully  to  appreciate  the  effects  of 
steam  navigation  upon  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  whole 
population. 

The  skill  of  its  manufacturers,  and  the  enterprize  of  its  merchants, 
aided  by  the  general  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  have  placed 
Glasgow  in  a  very  high  rank  among  the  commercial  cities  of  Europe. 
It  has  always  been  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Scotland  zealously  to 
promote  great  and  national  objects.  Wealth  and  prosperity  have 
been  the  cansequenoe  of  its  public  spirit ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  population,  we  may  state,  that  in  1780,  the 
city  contained  42,800  souls;  in  1821,  154,000,  being  an  increase  of 
111,200  in  forfy  years;  in  1831,  according  to  the  Qoyemment 
census,  202,426 ;  and  in  1841,  257,592. 

The  better  part  of  the  working  classes  aie  fully  equal  to  those 
of  any  other  country,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  general 
difiusion  of  education,  through  the  medium  of  parochial  schools, 
certainly  the  most  valuable  boon  ever  conferred  on  Scotland.  Most 
important  benefits  may  also  be  expected  to  result  firom  those  recent 
institutions  (Schools  of  Arts)  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics,  of 
which  Glasgow  first  set  the  example  by  its  Andersonian  Institu^ 
tion.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  wished,  that  similar  institutions  may 
rapidly  extend  to  every  town  in  the  kingdom. 
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Aftsb  leaying  Glasgow,  the  road  prooeeds  westwacd,  along  the 
Tallej  of  the  Gljde,  and  passes  through  tha  flonnshing  TiUage  of 
Anderston;  and  two  miles  and  a  half  finnQ  Gla<^gow,  antars  the 
TiUi^  of  Partick,  where  onoe  stood  the  Palaoe  of  the  ArdibUhdp, 
the  lands  of  which  were  granted  bj  the  Regent  Mnrraj  to  the 
Corporation  of  Bakers  of  Glasgow,  for  services  they  had  rendered 
to  his  army  upon  this  eve  of  tbe  Ixitde  of  Langside.  The  «orp<mi- 
tion  haa. here  erected  extensive  mills  and  granaries  upon  the  river 
Kelvin.  This  river,  which  jAows  from  the  CSampsie  Hills,  is  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  road  lies  through  a 
deljghtfdl  vale,  enriehed  by  charming  villas  fmd  pleasure  gtonnds. 
On  both  sides  of  the  road,  from  Anderston  to  Partick,  are  passed 
many  delightful  oountry  seats  and  gardens,  and  <m  the  opposite 
bonk  of  the  Clyde,  stands  the  village  of  Govan,  having  a  very 
picturesque  appearance.  The  tower  and  spire  of  the  new  dinrdi 
give  it  a  strong  xesemblanoe  to  Stratford-npon-Avon. 

After  passing  Seotstown,  seated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
five  miles  from  Glasgow,  EldersUoj  and  other  flne  seats,  are  seen 
upon  the  opposite  shore ;  beyond  which  a  view  is  obtained  of  the 
ancient  burgh  of  Renirew,  and  a  little  farther  down,  Renfield  House. 
It  is  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and  is  altogether  an  el^ant 
building,  situated  at  a  short  distance  &om  the  river.  The  debouchure 
of  the  river  Cart  here  presents  a  fine  prospect.  On  the  right  are 
now  seen  the  Eilpatrick  Hills,  diverging  north-east,  and  terminating 
with  the  rock  of  jQunbuck,  which,  near  to  Dumbarton,  is  washed  by 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Eight  and  a  half  miles  from  Glasgow,  is  North 
Bar  or  Sempill  House,  and  a  mile  farther  on,  Erskine  House,  the 
magnificent  mansion  of  Lord  Blantyre,  are  seen  upon  the  south  bank 
of  the  Clyde.  Cross  the  canal  by  a  drawbridge,  pass  Dalmuir  House, 
paper-mill,  and  bleachfield,  and  Mountblow,  on  the  right ;  and  about 
two  miles  to  the  right,  at  the  village  of  Duntocher,  where  there 
is  a  Roman  bridge,  in  complete  repair ;  this  is  near  the  line  of  the 
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Roman  waH,  and  hj  the  bridge  will  be  seen  a  unall  cascade.  About 
nine  miles  from  Glasgow  the  road  ascends  Dalnotter  Hill.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  is  the  village  of  Kilpatriok,  said  to  have  been  the 
birth  place  of  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland ;  and  here  his  tombstone 
is  still  to  be  seen. 

The  prospect  from  Dalnotter  Hill  is  grand  and  eztensiye;  the 
Gljde  flowing  on  migesticallj,  while  numerous  seats  and  fine  plan- 
tations adorn  its  banks.  The  Frith  expands  before  us,  and  its  shores 
are  agreeaUj  diversified  with  cape  and  bay;  while  the  bold  head- 
land, raising  its  rocky  summit  above  copse  and  brushwood,  is  softened 
in  the  inverted  landscape,  which  is  reflected,,  as  from  a  mirror,  in  the 
waters  of  the  Clyde.  Vessels  glide  in  all  directions,  and  sometimes 
glisten  in  the  sun  above  clouds  of  smoke  that  trail  along  the  surface 
of  the  deep,  and  mark  the  courses  of  the  steam  boats.  Argyle's 
Bowling  Green  rises  in  the  distance,  above  the  woods  of  Roseneath, 
a  noble  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Aigyle.  Upon  the  right,  the  plain  of 
Dumbarton  opens  to  our  view,  and  the  huge  rock  rears  its  grey  crest 
above  the  Frith.  The  town  is  distinguished  by  the  turrets  of  its 
fortress,  and  is  also  pointed  out  by  pillars  of  smoke  ascending  from 
its  glass  works.  South  of  Dunbuck  Hill,  the  interesting  ruins  of 
Dunglass  Castle,  with  its  ivied  rocks  and  sheltered  nook  of  emerald 
green,  here  gracefully  indent  the  river ;  and  further  on  the  right, 
many  fijie  seats  are  surmounted  by  the  wooded  hills  of  Eilpatrick. 
Upon  the  other  side  of  the  river  we  observe,  among  lofty  trees, 
Erskine  House,  now  belonging  to  Lord  Blantyre,  but  in  former 
times,  and  until  163S,  a  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Mar.  On  the 
coast  opposite  to  Dumbarton,  and  upon  an  elevated  bank,  stands 
Finlayston  House,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Glencaim ;  and 
farther,  upon  the  left,  we  distinguish  Fort-Glasgow  and  Greenock, 
the  scenes  of  busy  commerce.  In  this  direction,  the  view  is  bounded 
by  the  lofty  and  cloud-eapt  mountains  of  Cowal. 

The  road  passes  through  Kilpatrick  village ;  and  two  miles  fisurther 
on.  Bowling  Bay  and  Inn  on  the  left,  where  the  great  canal  joins 
the  Clyde.  The  road  now  continues  dose  to  the  river.  On  the  right, 
surrounded  with  wood,  is  the  sweetly  situated  villa  of  Glenarbach ; 
and  a  little  farther  on,  the  beautiful  villa  of  Friskie  Hall  is  seen  on 
the  left,  and  next  Auchentorlie  on  the  right.  At  a  little  distance 
upon  the  left,  on  a  promontoiy  above  the  Clyde,  stand  the  ruins 
of  Dung^ass  Castle,  where  the  great  Roman  wall  of  Agricola  termi- 
nated. This  fortress  was  once  a  Roman  station,  and  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  a  place  of  considerable  importance.    Another  interesting 
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memorial  id  this  locality,  dose  to  tlie  ruins  of  Dunglass  Castle, 
is  a  truncated  pillar,  of  white  sandstone,  the  base  of  which  is 
washed  by  the  smooth  flowing  waters  of  the  Clyde,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  Bell,  the  well  known  father  and  inventor  of 
steam  navigation.  Here  the  river  begins  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance "of  an  estuary ;  new  beauties  appear  in  sight ;  wooded  rocky 
hiUs  and  elegant  villas  enrich  and  diversify  the  landscape.  A  little 
farthet  on,  Benlomond  is  seen  in  the  distance,  raising  his  solid 
mass  against  the  northism  horizon.  The  road  passes  on  the  right 
the  hill  of  Dunbuck,  which  presents  a  formidable  basaltic  appear- 
ance ;  and  from  its  summit  there  is  a  most  magnificent  prospect. 
The  road,  winding  round  the  base  of  £he  rock,  conducts  the  tourist  to 

DUMBARTON, 

once  the  capital  of  the  Strath-duyd  Britons,  and  still  a  burgh  and 
county  town.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Leven,  which 
almost  surrounds  it,  and  possesses  considerable  manufactures,  parti- 
cularly in  window  glass,  from  which  Government  receives,  annually, 
a  considerable  revenue;  it  has  also  some  maritime  commerce.  Its 
chief  importance,  however,  is  derived  fifom  its  Castle,  the  situation  of 
which  is  most  beautiful  and  picturesque.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Balclutha  of  Ossian,  the  Alcluyd  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
the  Dun-Briton  of  the  Caledonians,  after  they  were  confined  within 
the  territory  north  of  the  Leven.  It  has  some  command  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Clyde,  and  was,  in  the  olden  times,  considered 
one  of  the  keys  to  the  Highlands.  The  Castle  of  Dumbarton  is 
a  very  imposing  object.  The  rock,  which  rises  out  of  the  bed  of 
the  Clyde,  is  cleft  about  the  middle,  and  presents  two  summits; 
its  sides  are  basaltic  and  rugged;  and  the  bmldings  upon  it, 
though  plain,  have  a  good  effect,  giving  to  the  rock  an  appear- 
ance of  strength  and  security.  The  fortiess  is  entered  by  a  gate 
at  the  bottom;  and  within  the  rampart,  which  defends  the  en- 
trance, are  the  guard-house  and  lodgings  for  officers.  From  thence 
the  ascent  is  by  a  long  flight  of  steps  to  the  place  where  the  rock: 
divides.  Here  is  a  battery,  with  barracks  for  the  garrison,  and  a 
fine  well,  having  a  reservoir  constantly  filled  with  water.  Above 
these,  on  the  lower  summit  of  the  rock,  are  several  batteries,  mounted 
with  cannon.  The  access  to  the  higher  and  narrower  summit,  which 
terminates  in  a  peak,  is  very  difficult,  and  has  been  honoured  by  the 
name  of  Wallace's  Seat. 
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In  former  times,  the  Castle  was  deemed  impregnable.  It  was, 
however,  once  reduced  by  famine,  by  Egbert  King  of  Northumber- 
land, in  the  year  756 ;  and  once  by  escalade,  in  the  year  1571.  The 
latter  exploit,  one  of  the  most  daring  enterprizes  which  history 
records,  was  executed  by  Captain  Crawford  of  Jordanhill,  and  a 
small  body  of  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  Regent  Lennox.  They 
scaled  the  rocks  and  ramparts  under  cloud  of  night,  and  at  day-break, 
after  a  stout  resistance  by  the  garrison  placed  there  ,by  Queen  Mary's 
friends,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place.  This  was  the  last 
fortress  that  stood  out  for  Queen  Mary,  during  the  wars  that  preceded 
the  establishment  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland.  Queen  Vio- 
toria,  along  with  her  consort,  Prince  Albert,  and  several  of  the  royal 
children,  paifl  a  visit  to  this  ancient  fortress  in  the  autumn  of  1847. 

The  situation  of  the  Castle  is  singularly  picturesque ;  and  from  the 
upper  batteries  are  some  most  extensive  views.  Northward  is  seen 
Loch  Lomond,  bounded  by  rugged  mountains,  among  which  Ben 
Lomond  is  distinguished  by  its  enormous  bulk  and  pointed  summit. 
Between  the  lake  and  Dumbarton  is  the  rich  vale  of  Leven,  watered 
by  the  once  pastoral  river  of  that  name,  the  banks  of  which  are  now 
whitened,  not  so  much  by  daisies  and  tiie  blossoms  of  the  hawthorn, 
as  by  innumerable  bleachfieMs,  giving  occupation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  many  villages,  which  have  started  up  since  Smollett  composed  his 
Ode  to  Leven  Water.  Looking  across  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde, 
Port-Glasgow  and  Qreenock  appear  on  the  opposite  shore,  seated 
under  a  precipitous  ridge ;  and  upon  the  right,  the  high  mountains 
of  Aigyleshire  terminate  the  prospect.  Turning  eastward,  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Clyde  is  disclosed  to  view.  The  windings  of  the  river 
are  distinctiy  traced ;  and  in  a  dear  day,  the  smoke  of  Glasgow  is 
seen  to  hang  like  a  dark  cloud  upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 

The  rock  of  Dumbarton  (which  is  560  feet  high,  and  a  mile  in 
cmnunference  at  the  base,  and  detached  about  the  same  distance 
from  any  other  hill  or  mountain),  as  before  observed,  is  basaltic; 
some  parts  of  it  are  strongly  magnetic,  a  circumstance  which  has 
heen  noticed  by  Buchanan  the  historian.  The  late  Professor  Anderson 
of  Glasgow,  made  several  experiments  upon  the  rock,  and  marked 
with  paint  the  magnetic  parts,  with  the  direction  of  its  poles.  On 
the  south  side,  near  the  top  of  the  western  peak,  a  large  exposed  rock 
has  been  pointed  out,  on  which  many  experiments  have  been  made, 
and  fipom  its  situation,  it  is  probably  that  alluded  to  by  Buchanan. 
The  tame  Scottish  thistle,  the  emblem  of  the  country,  grows  Inxuri* 
antiy  at  the  bottom  and  even  at  the  summit  of  the  rock. 
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A  CQ4CH  ktvet  Dumbarton  daily  far  Bolloeh,  where  a  steaBi  Inat 
starts  and  makes  the  circoit  of  the  lake,  Tetoming  in  time  to  over- 
take the  steam  boat  ibr  Gksgow.  This  is  the  easiest  and  perhsps 
the  best  mode  of  viewing  the  lake  and  its  islands. 

There  are,  however,  two  post  roads  at  the  optisn  of  the  tonrist, 
one  by  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  other  by  the  west.  We 
shall  first  brieifly  describe  the  fbnner* 

On  leaving  Dombarton  for  Loch  Lomond  (one  of  the  finest  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  Seottish  lakes),  a  distance  of 
about  ^Ye  miles,  the  road  winding  through  the  vale  of  the  Leven, 
which  the  totuHist  crosses  by  a  handsome  bridge,  the  road  first  takes 
a  northern  diseotion,  passing  Clyde  Bonk  and  Leven  Grove  on  the 
left ;  a  road  tiben  brandies  off  to  Helensbaigh  by  Cardross,  u^  the 
Gare  Loch  to  Loch  Long  side,  and  so  on  till  yon  arrive  at  Arrochar. 
The  whole  scenery  before  the  touristy  for  several  miles  np  tbe  vaie, 
is  now  delightful,  mansians,  cottages,  prosperous  villages,  planta- 
tions, and  finely  ornamented  pleasure  grounds,  oocurring  in  constant 
suceession. 

We  now  return  to  describe  the  cirouit  of  the  lake  by  ths 
western  side. 

Leaving  Levenside  upon  the  left,  and  before  turning  towards 
Drymen,  a  glimpse  is  obtained  of  tiie  southern  eztremitf  of  Loch 
Lomond,  where  the  Leven  issues  from  it  The  church  of  Bonhill, 
npen  the  banks  of  the  river,  is  a  strikii^  object  In  the  dbnroh- 
yard  is  one  of  the  largest  ash  trees  in  Scotland ;  there  is  a  hollow 
or  room  in  its  trunk,  nine  &et  in  diameter  and  eleven  ftet  h%h. 
Eight  miles  from  Dumbarton,  Loch  Lomond  bunts  fully  upon  the 
sight;  and  the  Mighlaad  mountains,  disorderly  grouped,  seem  to 
close  upon  it  on  every  side.  The  elegant  mansion  of  Boss,  sur- 
rounded by  hizunant  woods,  is  seen  in  the  foreground.  Pass  the 
sta4»ly  rain  of  Kilmaronock  Castle,  qpd  at  Catteor  will  be  observed 
a  large  artificial  mound,  upon  which  baronial  courts  were  formerly 
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held.  Here  a  view  is  obtained  of  Budiaiiflin  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  and  its  noHe  lawn  and  pleasure  grounds  laid  out 
in  the  style  of  an  English  Park.  Cross  tiie  Endrick,  on  the  banks 
of  which  the  celebrated  Napier  long  sojourned,  when  employed  in  his 
scientific  researches  and  calculations.  Upon  the  bonks  of  the  Blane, 
a  stream  that  runs  westward  throogfa  the  romai]rti<$  valley  of  Strath- 
blane,  and  joins  the  Endrick  near  Killeam,  is  a  place  called  the 
Moss,  at  which  stands  a  small  thatched  house,  famous  for  being  the 
birth  place  of  George  Bnchanan,  whose  father  was  proprietor  of  the 
farm  of  Moss.  At  a  little  distance  £rom  the  Tillage  of  Xilleam,  an 
elegant  obeliBk,  103  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1788,  to  the  memory  of 
that  celebrated  scholar. 

After  passing  the  bridge  over  the  Endi^ck,  we  reach  Drjmien; 
and  proceed  through  a  pass  in  the  mountains  (Bealmacha),  to  which 
the  pleasure  grounds  of  Buchanan  House  extend.  Loch  Lomond 
and  its  environs  again  appear  in  flill  view ;  and  at  Howardennan, 
seated  at  the  base  of  Benlomond,  and  upon  the  margin  of  the  lake 
the  road  terminates.  Here  there  is  a  comfortable  inn  and  a  ferry, 
with  a  boat  for  conveying  carriages  and  horses  across  the  lake. 

The  traveller  wishing  to  reaeh  the  Trosadis  and  Loch  Katrine 
by  this  route,  will  proceed  from  Drymen  to  Gartmore,  a  distance  of 
six  miles.  Gartmore  House  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  drawing- 
room,  and  had  once  a  collection  of  paintings  by  the  first  masters. 
From  Gartmore  to  Aber&yle  is  three  miles  and  a  half. 

Here  the  tourist  may  pursue  his  excursion  to  Loch  Ard,  Loch 
ChoD,  and  Loch  Arklet^  westward ;  to  the  Lake  of  Menteith,  east- 
ward, or  strike  acacoss  the  country  on  foot  to  the  Trosachs ;  but,  as 
this  does  not  lie  within  the  range  of  our  present  undertaking,  wq 
must  refer  the  tourist  desirous  of  exploring  this  romantic  region  to 
the  Loch  Katrine  Tour. 

The  most  agreeable  and  oomp^ndiotiis  tour,  or  rather  detour,  which 
can  possibly  be  made  by  the  pedestrian,  is  from  Dumbarton  to 
Diymen,  thence  to  Abevfoyle ;  and  after  visiting  the  lakes  in  that 
vicinity,  from  Aberfoyle  to  the  Trosachs  and  the  head  of  Loch  Ka- 
trine ;  thence  to  InVerinaid,  upon  tiie  lAoie  -of  Loch  Lomond ;  and 
from  Inversnaid,  aaroSs  the  lake,  by  a  ferry  to  Tarbet.  There  is  a 
good  road  from  Drymen  to  Stirling,  by  Kippen,  twenty-four  miles, 
through  a  rich  and  diversMed  country. 

The  Leven,  or  Soft  Hiver,  is  no  longer  that  rural  stream  so  beau- 
tifuUy  apostrophized  by  Smollett,  in  one  of  the  most  charming  odes 
in  the  English  language. 
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On  Leren^B  banlu,  while  firee  to  rot*. 
And  tone  the  rural  pipe  to  lore, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  th*  Arcadian  plain 

Pure  stream !  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave ; 
No  torrent  stains  thy  limpid  source ; 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course. 
That  sweetly  wurbles  o^r  its  bed. 
With  white,  round,  polish'd  pebbles  spread ; 
While,  lightly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads,  cleave  thy  crystal  flood; 
The  springing  trout,  in  speckled  pride ; 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war; 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  mase  thy  waters  make. 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine. 
And  hedges  flower'd  with  eglantine. 

StUl  on  thy  banks,  so  gaily  green, 
May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen. 
And  lasses,  dxanting  o*er  the  pail ; 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale ; 
And  ancient  fiiiib,  that  knows  no  guile ; 
And  industry,  embrown'd  with  toil ; 
And  hearts  resolved,  and  hands  prepared. 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard. 

Its  waters  aie  of  the  most  limpid  purily  and  softness,  well  suited 
to  the  purpose  of  bleaching  and  printfields,  with  which  its  banlo 
are  covered.  Two  miles  from  Dumbarton,  on  the  right,  is  Dal- 
quham  House,  the  birth-place  of  the  immortal  Smollett ;  and,  a  little 
to  the  left,  maj  be  seen  a  monument,  erected  to  his  memorj  by 
James  Smollett,  Esq.  of  BonhiU,  his  consin-german.  It  is  a  Tuscan 
column,  terminated  by  a  vase,  with  an  inscription  Ij  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  in  Latin,   of  which  the   following  is  a  translation:— 

stay,  Traveller ! 
If  elegance  of  taste  and  wit. 

If  fertilil7  of  genius. 

And  an  unrivalled  talent 

In  delineating  the  characters  of  mankind. 

Have  ever  attracted  thy  admiration ; 

Pause  awhile 

On  the  memory  of  Tobias  Smoixrt,  M.D. 

One  more  than  commonly  endowed  with 

Those  virtues,  which,  in  a  Man  and  a  Citixen* 

You  would  praise  or  imitate ; 

Who, 

Having  secured  the  applause  of  potterity, 

By  a  variety  of  literary  abilities. 

And  a  peculiar  felicity  of  composition, 

Was,  by  a  rapid  and  cruel  distemper. 

Snatched  from  this  world,in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 
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He  lies  interred  near  Leghorn  in  Italy. 

In  testimony  of  hia  many  and  great  yirtues. 

This  empty  monument, 

The  only  pledge,  alas !  of  his  a£fection. 

Is  erected 

On  the  banks  of  the  Leyen, 

The  Boene  of  his  birth  and  of  his  latest  poems* 

By  James  Smollett  of  Boahill, 

His  Coosin ; 

Who  would  rather  have  expected  this  last 

Tribate  from  him. 

Go!  and  remember 

This  honour  was  not  given  alone  to  the 

Memory  of  the  deceased* 

But  for  the  encouragement  of  others. 

Deserve  like  him,  and  be  like  t 

Rewarded. 

A  little  fiurther  on  is  the  populous  village  of  Renton,  most  pleasantly 
situated;  across  the  river,  a  mile  eastward,  is  Levenside,  in  the  midst 
of  thriving  plantations ;  close  to  the  village,  and  nearly  encircled  by 
the  river,  is  Cordale,  and  Dalquham  printfields,  which  are  politely 
shown  to  strangers  on  application.  The  internal  economy  of  these 
establishments  is  the  admiration  of  all  visitors ;  the  scene  of  active 
industiy  every  where  displayed,  combined  with  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  place,  excite  the  most  pleasing  sensations.  Proceediag  onward, 
on  the  right  is  Bonhill,  and  beyond,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  the 
rillage  of  BonhUl,  which,  with  its  church  and  tower,  forms  an 
interestuig  object  in  the  landscape.  Passing  through  the  neat 
Tillage  of  Alexandria,  three  miles  from  Dumbarton,  and  leaving 
Overtown  on  the  left,  the  road  enters  the  luxuriant  plantations  of 
Broomley  and  Levenfield.  On  the  left  is  Broomley  House,  and  on 
the  right  Levenfield.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  a  little 

■i«  further  on,  at  no  great  distance,  is  Tillichewn  Castle,  situated  upon 
an  eminence.  It  is  built  in  the  Grothic  style,  and  is  a  splendid  edifice; 
the  grounds  are  tastefiilly  laid  out,  and  well  deserve  inspection. 
From  its  elevated  situation,  many  beautiful  prospects  are  obtained 
from  the  Castle ;  and  fronting,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is 
Levenbank,  and  in  view  are  many  other  interesting  objects.  Pro- 
ceeding forward  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  on  the  right  a  road  leads 
to  Balloch  Ferry,  four  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Dumbarton.   A  little 

I  farther  on,  to  the  left  is  Woodbank,  behind  which  hills  rise  pre- 
dpitously,  overhanging  woods  and  fertile  fields.    On  the  right  is  seen, 

I    on  the  opposite  side  of  the  opening  of  the  river,  towards  the  north- 

I  east,  Balloch  Castle,  and  at  a  short  distance,  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  stood  Balloch,  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  once  powerful  family 
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of  Lennox ;  its  site  and  moat  are  still  visible.  A  little  farther  north 
is  Butruich  Castle,  in  ruins.  The  tourist,  after  passing  Woodbank, 
beholds  the  "  lof^j  Benlomond "  rising  majestically  before  him ;  his 
eye,  dropping  from  its  aerial  wandering,  catches  with  rapture  the 
first  glance  of  the  Queen  of  the  British  Lakes ;  and  his  mind  wiU 
now  be  excited  in  no  ordinary  degree,  by  the  surrounding  objects, 
which  increase  in  interest  as  he  proceeds.  The  road  runs  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  loch,  the  view  of  which  is  often  interrupted  by 
luxuriant  trees  which  skirt  its  margin ;  it  passes  Spittle  on  the  left, 
and  beyond  the  five  mile  stone,  Cameron  House  on  the  right.  A 
mile  farther  it  passes  Belretiro  on  the  left,  sweetly  situated  among 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Another  mile  forward  on  the  right,  is  Aiden, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  park,  skirted  by  the  road  on  the  one 
side  and  the  lake  on  the  other.  The  tourist  should  visit  the  grounds 
and  house,  in  which  is  an  original  picture  of  Bob  Roy  Macgregor. 
On  the  left,  the  road  passes  Mid-Ross  and  Ihmfin,  or  the  Hill  of 
FingcU*  {Dwafiorm  means  literally  the  Fair  Hill,  without  any 
reference  to  Fingal,  the  Fair  Stranger),  according  to  tradition  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  that  illustrious  king ;  and  at  the  Pass  of  Aiden 
it  may  be  presumed  he  stemmed  the  tide  of  battle.  There  is  little 
doubt,  that  the  Romans  would  attempt  to  penetrate  this  Pass,  as  well 
as  those  at  Dunkeld,  Callander,  and  Comrie,  for  in  this  quarter  ter- 
minated the  celebrated  wall  of  Antoninus.  On  the  north-east  side 
of  Dunfin,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  road,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle  of  Bannachra,  overhanging  the  entrance  to  Glenfruin,  or 
the  Yale  of  Lamentation.  This  Castle  was,  in  days  of  yore,  the 
abode  of  the  Colquhouns,  between  whom  and  the  "Mjocgregon  a 
furious  battle  took  place  in  Glenfruin,  in  1602;  in  the  onset,  200 
of  the  Colquhouns  were  slain.  After  their  success,  the  Mapgr^ors 
cruelly  murdered  eighty  youths  of  the  Colquhouns,  who  had  been  led 
by  curiosity  to  witness  the  fight ;  and  as  a  punishment  for  this  bar- 
barous butchery  of  innocent  persons,  the  dan  Macgregor  or  Alpin 
were  proscribed  by  law,  and  ordered  to  renounce  their  name ;  but 
their  legal  rights  were  restored  to  them  in  1755,  after  a  century  of 
shame  and  suffering.  The  chief  of  the  Colquhouns  was  murdered 
in  1640,  in  the  Castle  of  Bannachra,  by  one  of  the  dan  M'Farlane. 

*  Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrilled  in  Olenfruin, 
And  Bannachra's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied." 

*  Pinkerton  admits,  that  many  rivers  and  mountains  in  Scotland  were  named  by  the 
ancient  Celtic  inhabitants,  and  still  retain  their  primitive  appellation;  therefore^  it 
may  be  asked.  If  Fingal  lived,  may  not  Ossian  have  sung? 
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Emerging  firom  the  woods  of  Arden,  the  road  passes  Mid-Ross  on 
the  right,  and  Auchintulloch  on  the  left;  crossing  a  bridge  over 
AldegaUan  Bum,  it  proceeds  through  verdant  meadows  and  culti- 
vated fields,  with  the  fine  woods  of  Ross  Lodge  on  the  right,  and  the 
vistas  affording  some  charming  views  of  the  lake.  The  opening  into 
Gl^nfinlas  is  on  the  left. 

An  expansive  view  of  the  dark  blue  lake  at  its  greatest  breadth, 
and  with  its  numerous  islands,  is  here  obtained.  Inch  Murrin,  oppo- 
site to  Mid-Soss,  is  the  largest  of  the  islands,  being  two  miles  long 
by  one  broad.  It  is  converted  into  a  deer  forest  by  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  who  has  a  keeper  resident  upon  it,  for  the  protection  of 
the  live  stock  and  the  woods.  Near  the  west  end  of  the  island,  and 
surrounded  by  sturdy  oaks,  is  the  remains  of  a  castle  in  ruins,  once 
the  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  Lennox.  A  short  distance  fipom 
the  lake,  three  miles  north  of  Arden,  on  the  right,  is  the  mansion  of 

ROSSDOE, 

the  splendid  residence  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  Bart.,  the  approach 
to  which  is  by  a  beautiful  avenue.  The  house  is  romantically 
situated  upon  a  fine  peninsula,  formed  by  a  narrow  inlet  of  the 
lake.  The  mansion  is  elegant,  and  with  the  groimds,  well  deserves 
the  inspection  of  the  tourist.  Prom  a  promontory  that  overhangs 
the  lake,  he  may  behold  its  numerous  islands  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  the  cloud-capt  Benlomond,  the  Arrochar  Mountains,  and  to 
the  west,  steep  hills,  towering  over  fertile  plains,  shady  groves,  and 
diversified  pleasure  groimds.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  house  is  a  tower 
of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  family  of  Luss,  the  last  heiress  of  which 
married  Colquhoun  of  Colquhoun,  their  posterity  assuming  that  name; 
the  extensive  domains  of  this  heiress  thus  centered  in,  and  have 
remained  in  the  possession  of,  their  descendants.  Leaving  the  be- 
witching demesne  of  Rossdoe,  the  route  pursued  is  along  the  fringed 
mai^gin  of  the  lake;  the  road  here  is  beautifully  romantic.  Inch 
Gralbr^th,  with  its  castle  in  ruins,  and  Inch  Tavanach,  are  on  the 
right ;  the  latter,  like  Inch  Murrin,  converted  into  a  deer  forest.  It 
rises  to  a  considerable  height,  300  feet  above  the  water  of  the  lake, 
I  and  although  rocky,  is  most  luxuriantly  wooded ;  it  is  about  a  mile 
in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  the  property  of  Sir  James 
C!olquhoun,  Bart.  On  the  left  the  road  passes  AuMochy  and  Red- 
wood ;  and  near  to  Camstraden,  on  the  right,  now  the  property  of 
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Sir  James  Colqnhoun,  Bart.,  it  increases  in  interest  and  beauty.  This 
is  a  delightful  place,  the  park  in  which  the  house  stands  being  en- 
vironed on  three  sides  hj  water — on  the  south  and  east  by  the  lake, 
and  the  north  by  the  water  of  Luss.  The  road  passes  extensiye 
blue  slate  quarries  on  the  left,  from  which  immense  quantities  are 
annually  sent  to  Glasgow  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Crossing 
the  bridge  of  Luss,  and  leaving  Glenluss  on  the  left,  through  which 
the  water  rapidly  descends  to  the  lake  from  the  distant  mountains, 
to  which  the  green  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  form  a  striking  con- 
trast. Thirteen  miles  from  Dumbarton  the  tourist  reaches  the  Inn  of 

LUSS. 

Lnmediately  opposite  to  the  inn  stand  the  village  and  church  of 
Luss,  situated  upon  a  headland  that  projects  into  the  lake.  The  whole 
place  is  romantically  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  lake 
is  obtained  from  a  hill  behind  the  manse ;  but  from  a  point  of  land 
beyond  the  village,  the  view  is  interesting  in  an  extreme  degree,  and 
by  many  thought  to  equal  that  from  the  hill.  The  tourist  will  find 
the  surrounding  scenery  extremely  varied,  and  of  the  most  interest- 
ing description  imaginable ;  here  the  sublime  and  beautiful  are  ad- 
mirably combined.  The  situation  of  Luss  is  said  to  be  very  healthy ; 
and  many  instances  of  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants  are  recorded. 
Here  the  GaeHc  language  is  usually  spoken,  and  the  Highland  garb 
sometimes  worn ;  and  none  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  dress  of  a 
Highland  chief.  On  leaving  Luss,  the  road  takes  a  course  nearly  due 
north,  passes  some  cottages,  and  the  island,  called  Luss  Prison  on  the 
right,  and  shortly  after  the  gorge  of  Glendouglas  on  the  left,  through 
which  meanders  a  mountain  brook.  The  whole  country  here  is  sin- 
gularly wild  and  romantic.     Crossing  a  bridge,  the  tourist  arrives  at 

INVERUGLAS, 

three  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Luss.  Here  he  should  walk  to  a 
promontory,  extending  a  considerable  way  into  the  lake,  and  survey 
the  numberless  objects  presented  to  his  view  before  he  crosses  the 
Ferry,  about  two  miles  to  Rowardennan,  at  which  the  road  from 
Glasgow,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  terminates,  and  from  which 
the  Ascent  to  Benlomond  is  usually  undertaken :  guides  and  ponies 
m&y  here  be  procured ;  the  latter  can  be  used  until  within  a  short 
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distance  of  the  summit.  Benlomond,  which  has  hitherto  been  an 
object  of  great  interest  with  the  tourist,  now  rises  at  his  feet  in 
great  m^estj,  and  imperatively  commands  his  attention.  The  autumn 
is  the  most  fiiTourable  season  of  the  year  for  visiting  the  top  of 
this  mountain ;  the  air  being  then  less  charged  with  vapours  than 
in  the  hot  months  of  summer.  The  inn  will  supply  the  necessary 
viands,  and  the  guides  will  lead  the  way  up  an  ascent  of  six  miles. 
The  height  of  this  mountain  is  3190  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  3168  above  the  lake.  The  ascent  is  divided  into  three  stages. 
Fiom  the  first  resting-place,  the  tourist  surveys  the  glassy  lake  with 
its  lovely  islands  attired  in  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake,  numerous  gentlemen's  seats,  embosomed 
among  trees  or  seated  in  extensive  parks ;  and  in  the  distance,  to  the 
south,  the  Vale  of  Leven,  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
with  all  their  interesting  accompaniments.  Continuing  the  ascent, 
the  view  becomes  more  extended;  but,  as  the  objects  are  more 
minute,  the  survey  to  the  east,  south,  and  west,  should  be  made 
before  too  great  an  altitude  is  gained,  that  the  objects  may  not  be 
rendered  too  small  for  contemplation.  The  second  stage,  or  watering 
place,  where  the  tourist  can  be  refreshed  from  the  limpid  spring, 
may  be  chosen  as  a  sufficient  height  to  take  a  view  of  the  lake,  its 
islands,  the  Yale  of  Leven,  and  objects  connected  with  it,  such  as 

-  Villages,  embo8om*d  soft  in  trees, 


And  springing  towns,  by  surging  columns  niark*d 
Of  household  smoke,  your  eye  excursive  warms ; 
Wide  stretching  from  the  hall,  in  whose  kind  haunt 
The  hospitable  genius  lingers  still, 
To  where  the  broken  landscape,  by  degrees 
Ascending,  roughens  into  rigid  hills." 

The  ascent  now  becomes  more  irregular,  rocky,  and  precipitous, 
so  that  ponies  cannot  be  used.    The  summit  being  once  obtained, 

« From  whose  fldr  brow. 

The  bursting  prospect  spreads  around," 

the  delighted  eye  glances  eastward  along  the  windings  of  the 
Forth  to  the  German  Ocean,  and  over  the  Lothians,  embracing 
numerous  objects  of  interest.  Among  these  will  be  easily  recognised 
Arthur's  Seat,  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  the  Pentland  Hills,  &c., 
and  in  the  foreground,  Stirling  Castle.  Southward  is  distinguished 
Glasgow,  and  numerous  other  towns  on  the  Clyde ;  the  whole  extent 
of  its  interesting  vale  nuiy  now  be  traced ;  and,  prominent  in  the 
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difltanoe  is  Tinto,  round  which  the  mer  winds  its  course  before 
it  reaches  Boimiton  Fall;  also  the  Loudon  and  Comnock  JiSls  in 
AjrshLre,  the  islands  of  Combrays,  Arran,  and  the  Grag  of  Ailsa; 
the  blue  mountains  of  Cumberland,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
bounding  the  distance.  Westward  are  seen  the  Hebrides  or  Western 
Islands,  many  of  them  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  These  islands 
amount  to  about  200,  and  lie  between  55°  35'  and  59°  N.  latitude, 
and  5^  and  4°  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich.  Beyond  these  lies  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Northward  are  seen  moun- 
tains in  countless  succession,  rising  in  great  sublimity  and  grandeur ; 
and  more  immediately  under  the  eye  are  numerous  lakes.  Amongst 
the  lakes  that  will  be  particularly  pointed  out  by  the  guide,  are  the 
Perthshire,  as  having  the  greatest  omnection  with  traditionaxy  nar- 
rative and  poetic  fiction ;  and  of  the  mountains,  Bennevis  in  Inver- 
ness shire,  BenvoirHch  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  Benlawers  and  Ben- 
more,  in  Perthshire,  being  amongst  the  highest  ^n  the  mainland 
of  Scotland.*  Many  others  will  be  pointed  out  which  are  prominent 
objects  in  the  landscapes,  besides  Bencruachan  and  the  Paps  of 
Jura  in  Argyleshire,  and  Goatfell  in  the  Island  of  Arran.  Viewing 
the  lake  from  the  pinnacle,  the  numerous  islands  on  its  surfaoe 
appear  greatly  diminished  in  size,  and  although  the  whole  have  a 
charming  effect,  they  are  comparatively  bereft  of  that  interesting 
appearance,  which  they  possessed,  when  viewed  from  the  height  of 
the  second  resting-place.  The  tourist  will  be  amply  repaid  for  his 
labour  in  ascending  the  mountain,  if  the  day  happen  to  be  favourable 
and  the  sky  serene  and  unclouded ;  a  view  more  fraught  with  objects, 
calculated  to  produce  sublime  sensations,  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with. 
It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  tourist  is  overtaken  by  a  thunder- 
storm ;  if  he  should  chance  to  be  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the 
scene  is  indescribably  grand  and  terrific ;  the  clouds,  in  general,  rest 
considerably  below  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain,  by  which  means 
he  beholds  the  war  of  elements  beneaUi  in  perfect  safety.  An  in- 
stance of  this  occurred  in  August,  1830,  when  a  gentleman  remained 
alone  all  night  during  a  thunder-storm,  and  until  sunrise.  In  giving 
an  account  of  it,  he  writes  thus  : — A  park  of  artillery  is  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  dreadful  sound  which  I  now  heard,  crashing  and 
tearing  as  if  it  would  split  the  mountain  in  pieces,  while  Benlomond 

*  The  mountain  of  the  fourth  altitude  in  Scotland  is  Rona,  situated  upon  the  north 
point  of  the  mainland  of  Orkney ;  it  is  S944  feet  above.the  lerel  of  the  sea.  On  it  are 
the  remains  of  several  ancient  buildings,  supposed  to  be  of  Norwegian  or  Daaiah 
origin. 
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vibrates  with  the  concussion  in  the  air,  and  the  mighty  mountain 
trembles  under  my  feet.  It  struck  me  at  the  moment,  that  such  would 
be  the  sound,  when,  according  to  the  words  of  inspiration,  *  the 
heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat/  " 

The  mountain  consists  of  numerous  ridges  of  rock,  rising  above 
each  otiier,  and  terminating  in  a  conical  form.  It  is  composed  of  an 
immense  jaasa  of  granite,  interspersed  with  quartz ;  on  the  sides, 
especially  the  western,  gneiss  and  mica  schist  strata  are  apparent. 
The  north  side  presents  a  frightfiil  precipice  of  2000  feet ;  but  it  can 
be  descended  with  safety,  through  a  deep  ravine,  to  the  farm-house  of 
Clomar,  whence  there  is  a  good  Highland  road  along  the  shores  of 
Loch  Aid  to  Aberfoyle.  Like  most  other  mountains,  its  perpendi- 
cular sides  are  towards  the  north  and  west.  The  botanist  will  here 
have  a  high  treat  in  the  sudden  transition  from  the  common  vege< 
tables  of  the  plain,  to  the  elegant  natives  of  the  alpine  regions.  The 
mountain  lies  within  the  property  of  the  Buke  of  Montrose.  About 
a  mile  firom  Rowardennan  is  Rob  Roy's  rock  or  prison ;  it  is  about 
thirty  feet  in  height  above  the  water's  edge,  and  is  famous  as  being 
the  scene  of  some  predatory  transactions  of  that  chief. 

The  tourist  now  returns  to  Inveruglas,  whence  the  road  continues 
along  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  amidst  fragrant  groves  of  natural 
trees  and  copsewood,  until,  passing  a  solitary  cottage  and  a  corn-mill 
on  the  left,  it  reaches  the  point  of  Firkin,  seventeen  miles  from 
Dumbarton.  From  this  promontory  the  tourist  will  have  a  variety  of 
the  finest  views  any  where  to  be  found ;  indeed,  if  the  day  be  fine, 
and  the  light  favourable,  from  this  poiiit  is  presented  every  descrip- 
tion of  scenery  that  can  delight  or  astonish  the  stranger.  The  vast 
expanse  of  the  lake  to  the  south,  with  its  numerous  islands,  some 
of  them  enriched  by  nature  with  woods,  rocks,  and  hills,  stocked 
with  deer,  all  tend  to  charm  the  sight;  some,  cultivated  by  the 
hand  of  man,  presenting  thriving  fields  of  com,  others  again  mere 
barren  rocks,  with  here  and  there  a  straggling  shrub.  These  islets, 
as  they  lie  interspersed  towards  the  southern  point  of  the  lake,  form 
an  interesting  archipelago.  Standing  here,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
the  eye  delights  to  wander  over  the  villas  and  seats  of  the  rich  and 
affluent,  diversified  with  woods,  and  all  the  attributes  of  industry 
and  cultivation.  The  plain  in  which  these  are  situated,  is  skirted 
by  a  range  of  green  mountains,  with  trees  and  every  variety  of 
brushwood  scattered  upon  their  sloping  sides,  which  are  deeply 
indented  by  wintry  torrents.    Towards  the  north  the  prospect  is  of 
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a  very  different  description :  the  lake  is  much  narrowed,  and  the 
mighty  Ben  seems  hanging  over  the  head  of  the  tourist  in  awfiil 
grandeur.  The  contrast  between  its  southern  aspect  and  the  per- 
pendicular and  pointed  ragged  rocks  and  cliffs,  in  frowning  attitude, 
is  now  seen,  where  nature  appears  in  all  its  sublimity,  powerfiilly 
affects  the  admirers  of  the  terrific  in  landscape.  The  northern  part 
of  the  lake  is  bounded  by  tremendous  precipices,  oyershadowing  it^ 
waters  as  it  penetrates  the  Arrochar  Hills.  They  precipitately 
sweep  its  borders,  with  their  rocky  and  wooded  promontories  pro- 
jecting into  it.  These  mountains  recede  into  the  softened  distances, 
with  fine  effect,  towards  the  head  of  the  lake.  Learing  the  point  of 
Firkin,  the  road  has  a  gentle  dedivity,  with  a  serpentine  course, 
occasionally  undulating  through  native  oaks  and  underwood.  The 
tourist  now  passes  some  peasants'  huts  on  the  left ;  and  beyond  the 
twentieth  milestone,  is  New  Oak  Cottage.  After  a  diversified  ride  of 
rather  more  than  four  miles  from  Inveruglas,  he  reaches  the  Inn  of 

TARBET, 

**  Set  in  a  bend  of  the  lake-flhore,  lik  e  a  diamond  upon  an  orb«d  brow.* 

The  house  is  comfortable,  and  affords  good  accommodation.  The 
scenery  about  Tarbet  is  allowed  to  rival  in  grandeur  that  of  any 
other  portion  upon  this  magnificent  lake.  The  mountains  here 
assume  a  new  feature,  their  outlines  are  more  distinct,  and  a  greater 
variety  is  given  to  their  character.  Among  them  appear  Benvoirlich, 
Benlomond,  Benvenue,  Benarthur,  and  many  others. 

An  agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  from  Tarbet,  through  Glen- 
falloch  and  StrathfiUan,  to  the  beautiful  Loch  Dochart.  A  good  road, 
which  has  been  lately  veiy  much  improved,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Highlands,  leads  to  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  a  distance 
of  seven  miles;  and  two  miles  farther,  at  Aultaman  Inn,  it  enters 
Perthshire ;  a  mile  farther  on  it  passes  Glenfalloch  House,  and  pro- 
ceeding through  the  glen,  enters  StrathfiUan  ;  six  miles  firom  Glen- 
fiEklloch  House  it  reaches  Crianlarich,  and  joins  the  road  &om  KOlin. 
The  tourist  proceeds  towards  Killin ;  and  three  miles  in  advance,  on 
the  left  of  the  road,  lies  Loch  Dochart.  The  right  is  flanked  by  craggy 
rocks,  and  the  lofty  Benmore,  or  the  Great  Mountain,  rises  majesti- 
cally from  the  southern  bank  of  the  lake.  In  the  kke  is  a  floating 
island,  51  feet  long  and  29  broad,  which  appears  to  have  been 
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firmed  by  the  intermixtiiTe  of  ihe  roots  and  stems  of  water  pla&ts. 
It  moves  before  the  wind,  and  may  be  pushed  about  with  poles. 
Cattle  going  upon  it  are  in  danger  of  being  conveyed  round  the  lake. 
There  is  also,  in  the  lake,  another  island,  upon  which  there  is  an 
ancient  castle,  situated  under  a  huge  promontory,  embowered  with 
trees ;  it  was  formerly  a  residence  of  the  knights  of  Lochawe.  The 
Mac^regors  once  took  it  when  the  lake  was  frozen  over.  They  suc- 
ceeded by  an  ingenious  device,  having  pushed  before  them  a  number 
of  £Ei8cines,  thus  defending  themselves  &om  the  missiles  of  the 
besi^^ ;  on  reaching  the  castle,  they  scaled  the  walls,  and  over- 
powered all  resistance.  This  line  may  be  continued  down  the  fine 
valley  of  the  Dochart,  joining  the  Glenogle  road  at  Leek,  seven 
miles  horn  the  end  of  Loch  Dochart ;  then  either  down  to  Killin  or 
to  Locheamhead,  through  Glenogle,  as  most  agreeable.  From 
Crianlarich,  if  the  tourist  wishes  to  explore  classic  ground,  in  place 
of  returning  immediately  to  Tarbet,  he  will  proceed  four  miles  along 
the  Killin  road  to  Tyndrum,  where  there  is  an  excellent  inn,  beside 
which  is  the  village  of  Clifton.  Going  from  Crianlarich  to  Tyn- 
drum, the  tourist,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  reaches  the  church 
of  St.  Fillan,  the  saint  who  gave  his  name  to  the  valley,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  he  converted  to  Christianity.  In  return  for  the 
service  rendered  to  him  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  by  the  arm  of 
St.  FiUan,  Robert  Bruce  established  here  a  priory  of  canons  regular. 
Here,  in  the  river  Etterick,  is  the  celebrated  pool  of  St.  Fillan,  in 
which  200  lunatics  at  least  were  annually  immersed.  The  church 
has  a  bell,  also  possessed  of  a  wonder-working  efficacy.  Formerly, 
the  lunatic  who  had  undergone  ablution,  and  remained  all  night  in 
the  chapel,  had  this  beU  placed  upon  his  head  with  great  solemnity. 
Two  miles  firom  St.  Fillan's  Church,  in  a  bleak  and  dreary  country, 
stands  Tyndrum.  The  ground  here  is  the  most  elevated  in  the  dis- 
trict, horn  which  streams  flow  in  opposite  directions.  A  lead  mine 
is  wrought  in  its  neighbourhood.  At  some  distance  below  lies  the 
plain  of  Dabigh,  or  the  Kmg*8  Field.  Upon  this  plain  the  great 
Bruce  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  M'Dougal  of  Lorn,  in  1306. 
Bruce  fled,  with  a  few  followers,  through  Glenfalloch  to  the  shores 
of  Loch  Lomond,  and  took  refiige  in  a  cave,  still  known  by  the  name 
of  King  Bdbert's  Ccwe,  in  Craigrostan,  in  the  parish  of  Buchanan. 
It  was  in  this  encounter,  that  a  servant  of  Lorn  seized  on  Bruce,  but 
was  killed  by  a  blow  from  his  battle-axe ;  Bruce,  however,  lost  his 
mantle  and  brooch,  as  alluded  to  in  TJie  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
The  distance  firom  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond  to  Killin  is  22 
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miles;  to  Fort-Waiiam,  60;  to  Inverness,  122;  from  Kfllin  liy 
Kenmore  and  Abeifeldy  to  Dunkeld,  40;  and  to  Callander,  bj 
Lochearnhead,  21.  These  roads  are  mostlj  leyel,  and  the  ooimtry 
through  which  they  pass  exceedingly  picturesque  and  romantic. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  before  taking  leave  of  the  shores  of  Loehl 
Lomond,  that  it  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length ;  in  breadtii  irom 
ten  miles  to  less  than  one ;  and  in  depth  from  twenty  fftthoms  to 
a  hundred,  increasing  in  depth  towards  the  north ;  between  Tarbetj 
and  Firkin  it  is  perhaps  deepest  as  wdU  as  narrowest.  Its  saper- 
ficies  is  about  20,000  Scotch  acres.  A  few  of  its  islands  are  stocked 
with  deer,  others  are  the  resort  of  the  oeprey  and  various  birds  ol 
prey ;  and  one  is  famed  for  yew  trees.  On  Inch  Caillach  formerlji 
stood  Buchanan  Church,  and  on  it  still  is  the  cemetery  of  the  pansh^ 
Inch  Cruan  was  once  used  as  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  Sevenl 
others  are  inhabited,  but  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  Httl^ 
better  than  bare  rocks.  "  What  a  place,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, "  wooU 
this  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  the  greatest  ambition  o^ 
the  rich  would  be  to  possess  an  island,  and  ornament  it" 

Benlomond  is  sometimes  ascended  from  Tarbei  The  ascent 
more  steep,  but  shorter  than  from  Eowardennan.  Across  the 
from  Tarbet  to  Inversnaid  Mill,  there  is  a  pretty  waterfall,  th< 
spot  where  Wordsworth  wrote  one  of  his  delightful  poems, 
Highhmd  Girl."  The  Fort  of  Inversnaid  was  erected  in  1716, 
curb  the  famous  Bob  Roy,  who  had  great  possessions  on  the 
side  of  the  Loch,  being  the  chief  district  of  his  clan.  Here 
inmiortal  Wolfe  served  as  a  subaltern.  A  short  distance  up  th^ 
side  of  the  lake  is  Eob  Roy's  Cave ;  it  is  a  dismal  place..  Beside^ 
having  been  the  retreat  of  this  notorious  outlaw,  it  is  remarkabk 
as  having  been  the  sheltering  place  of  Robert  Bruoe,  after  m 
battle  of  Dalrigh,  in  Strathfillan,  1306.  The  incidents  connected 
with  this  cavern  are  sufficient  to  give  it  an  interest  in  the  ejei 
of  ihe  tourist.  From  Inversnaid  the  traveller  may  have  ponie^ 
and  a  guide,  if  required,  to  Loch  Katrine,  passing  Loch  Arkle^ 
on  the  right,  by  a  footpath  of  about  Aye  miles  to  the  feny-hooM 
on  Loch  Katrine,  where  the  tourist  can  cross  to  the  north  side  oi 
the  loch  at  Portnanellan,  from  which  a  road  leads  along  the  miigm 
of  the  lake  to  the  Trosachs.  On  this  road  some  very  piduiesque 
scenes  are  to  be  met  with. 

From  Tarbet  the  road  turns  nearly  due  west,  through  an  opening 
between  the  mountains,  and  is  beautifully  shaded  by  trees,  fonnin^ 
a  fine  grove  of  more  than  a  mile  in  length.     Having  passed  a  fe^ 
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cottages  on  the  right,  and  before  the  load  turns  off  to  the  left  to 
Airochiir,  Loch  Long,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  opens  to  the  view,  the 
iboies  of  frbich  are  pleasantly  diTersified.  Mr.  Qilpm  says,  "  The 
estuaries  of  the  Scottish  rivers  exceed  any  that  are  to  be  seen  in 
England.  In  England,  their  shores  are  generally  low  and  tame ; 
even  the  Welsh  monntains  give  little  grandeur  to  the  Severn ;  but, 
in  Sootiand,  the  Friths  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  Loch  Fine,  Loch 
Long,  and  mimy  others,  display  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful 
Keaery.  The  English  estnary,  besides  the  flatness  of  its  shores, 
is  often  too  wide ;  but  the  Scottish  estuaries,  having  their  bound- 
aries generally  marked  by  the  firmer  bexriers  of  mountains,  are 
kept  within  narrow  limits,  and  rarely  exceed  a  proper  width,  unless 
joflt  at  their  mouths,  and  even  then,  the  height  of  the  mountain 
is  generally  such  as  to  preserve  a  tolerable  proportion  between  the 
land  and  the  water.''    Proceeding  westward,  the  tourist  arrives  at 

ARROCHAR, 

an  exeeUant  inn,  twenty-two  miles  from  Dumbarton.  Its  situa- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  delightful  which  these  regions  afford ;  and 
liere  the  tourist  has  a  fine  view  of  the  Loch,  the  surrounding  woods 
and  hills.  The  most  conspicuous  in  view  is  Benarthur,  or  The 
CMer,  so  named  by  the  country  people,  £rom  its  supposed  resem- 
Uanee  to  a  cobbler  at  work ;  but  this  mountain  is  best  seen  from 
a  point  at  the  head  of  the  Loch.  Arrochar  was  formerly  the  chief 
fesdenoe  of  the  Macfarlanes,  but  it  is  now  the  property  of  Sir 
James  Colqnhoon,  Bart. 

The  spot  is  still  pointed  out,  where,  as  is  recorded,  an  iovasion 
took  place  under  Haco,  King  of  Norway  (in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander IIL),  who  sailed  up  the  Loch  with  a  fieet  of  sixty  vessels,  and 
ravaged  tiie  surrounding  country.  A  party  of  his  men  carried  their 
Ws  over  to  Loch  Lomond,  and  plundered  its  islands,  but  were 
^  long  engaged  in  their  depredations  to  take  part  in  the  battle 
of  Largs,  where,  after  landing  about  16,000  men,  Haco  met  a 
signal  defeat,  on  the  8th  August,  1263.  He  afterwards  died  of 
Sinef  in  the  Orkneys.  Leaving  Arrochar,  the  road  takes  a  north- 
*^  direction,  crosses  the  Water  of  Taing,  issuing  from  Glentfung 
<m  the  rig^t,  after  which  it  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  south-west, 
ttd  oontiniiiBs  its  course  along  the  shores  of  Loch  Long,  untO  the 
^iew  of  Ardgarton  opens  upon  the  sight,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
^W.     It  is  pleasantly  situated   among  wood,   with  a  deligh^ul 
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Bouthem  expoBure,  near  to  wliich  the  Water  of  Croe  falls  into  the 
Loch.  At  this  point  the  road  turns  to  the  right,  with  Strongarton 
farm-house  on  the  left,  and  enters  the  dreaiy  and  solitaiy  yailey  of 

GLENCROE, 

whose  firowning  mountains  and  menacing  cliffs  pres^it  a  singular 
aspect.  It  is  a  narrow  rugged  valley,  about  six  miles  in  length, 
haying  the  Water  of  Croe  on  the  left  and  Benarthur  on  the  right 
After  ascending  gradually  about  three  miles,  the  road  runs,  in  a 
winding  direction,  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  twenty-nine  miles  from  Dumbarton,  where  is  a  stone  seat, 
on  which  is  inscribed,  "  Best-and-be-ThanlEfuL''  The  Best  was 
raised  by  General  Wade's  soldiers  when  maldng  this  road.  A  new 
line  of  road  has  been  formed,  with  mueh  easier  ascents.  Descend- 
ing firom  the  Best,  the  tourist  has  Loch  Bestal  on  the  left,  frdm 
which  issues  a  stream  forming  a  suooession  of  cataracts  over  the 
masses  of  rock  that  impede  its  course.  Soon  after  passing  the  King- 
lass,  the  road  turns  nearly  due  west,  through  the  lonely  valley  of 
Glenldnglass ;  here  nothing  interrupts  the  solitude,  except  the  noisy 
course  of  the  Einglass  on  the  left,  or  the  torrents  tumbling  down 
the  green  sides  of  the  mountains.  Having  advanced  through  this 
desert  about  three  miles,  the  eye  is  gladdened  with  a  view  of  Loch 
Fine,  bursting  on  the  sight,  through  an  opening  of  the  mountains. 
The  road  passes  Strowan  farm  on  the  right,  and  ArdlringlaBs  a  little 
on  the  left,  across  the  Einglass ;  and  here  the  tourist  should  ascend 
the  hill  of  Strowan,  from  whence  he  has  a  magnificent  view  of 
Loch  Fine,  with  the  town  and  castle  of  Inverary,  and  immediately 
under  the  eye  Ardkinglass,  situated  upon  a  peninsula,  formed  by 
the  Einglass  and  the  Loch.  Ardkinglass  is  surrounded  with  plan- 
tations of  thriving  woods,  and  forms  an  interesting  object  in  the 
landscape.      Here  the  road,  turning  short  to  the  right,  reaches 

CAIRNDOW  INN, 

nearly  thirty-six  miles  from  Dumbarton.*  From  this  the  road  has 
a  direction  almost  due  north  to  the  head  of  the  Loch,  where  it  is 
carried  over  a  bridge,  at  the  mouth  of  Glenfine,  Auchindunan  on 
the  right.    The  road  now  turns  to  the  left,  down  the  western  bank 

*  At  Caimdow  there  is  a  Ferry  across  Loch  Fine  for  foot  passengers,  saving  about 
three  miles  of  the  distance  to  Inverary. 
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of  the  Loch,  through  noble  aveniies,  haying  a  ridge  of  fine  moun- 
tains on  the  right,  until  it  reaches  Dnndarrow  Castle,  now  wholly 
in  ruins,  on  the  lefl,  situated  upon  a  headland  between  the  road 
and  the  lake ;  it  was  built  in  1596,  and  was  once  the  seat  of  the 
M'Naughtons.  A  fine  view  of  the  Loch  may  be  had  from  the  pro- 
montory in  front  of  the  Castle.  Proceeding  somewhat  more  than 
two  miles,  the  road  turns  to  the  right,  and  after  a  short  ascent, 
the  castle  and  pleasure  grounds,  belonging  to  the  Buke  of  Argyle, 
the  richly  wooded  hill  of  Duniquaich,  Inverary  town  and  shipping, 
with  a  great  expanse  of  Loch  Fine,  burst  upon  the  astonished 
sight,  at  onoe  forming  a  most  striking  contrast  with  the  solitudes 
of  Glencroe  and  Glenkinglass,  through  which  the  tourist  so  lately 
passed.  On  crossing  the  Bridge  of  Shira,  and  rounding  the  bay, 
the  road  takes  to  the  left,  along  the  shore  of  the  Loch,  amidst 
lofty  trees,  and  crossing  the  Aray  by  a  handsome  bridge,  reaches 

INVERARY, 

twenty-three  miles  from  Arrochar:  here  the  accommodation  is  ex- 
cellent, and  suited  to  all  ranks  of  life.  Inveraiy  is  the  county  town 
of  Argyleshire,  and  was  converted  into  a  royal  burgh  in  1648  by 
Charles  L,  who  granted  to  it  its  present  charter,  while  he  was  con- 
fined in  Carrisbrook  Castle.  The  New  Town  holds  of  the  Duke  of 
Aigyle,  who  has  laid  out  large  sums  of  money  in  its  improvement. 
The  houses  are  uniform  and  neatly  built  fronting  the  lake.  The 
Old  Town  was  situated  upon  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  upon  a  lawn 
in  front  of  the  Castle,  but  was  removed  by  the  late  Duke.  The 
principal  inn  and  the  town-hall  are  handsome  buildings,  and  the 
church  and  spire  give  the  whole  a  fine  effect.  A  barbarous  execu- 
tion of  the  Campbells  took  place  in  1688 ;  and  a  monument  is  here 
erected  to  commemorate  the  event,  which  happened  by  autfibrity  of 
a  writ  of  fire  and  sword,  against  the  whole  clan.  The  courts  of 
justice  for  the  whole  county  are  held  in  the  town,  which,  with  Oban, 
Campbeltown,  Irvine,  and  Ayr,  sends  a  member  to  Parliament.  Its 
principal  trade  is  in  the  herring  fishery,  for  which  it  has  been 
fiunous  from  the  earliest  periods  of  history.  The  town's  arms  repre- 
sent a  net  with  a  herring  in  it.  The  herrings  caught  in  Loch  Fine 
are  albwed  to  be  superior  to  any  other.  The  number  of  boats  gene- 
rally engaged,  for  six  months  in  the  year,  from  July  to  January,  are 
&om  350  to  400 ;  and  the  quantity  of  herrings  taken,  run  from  15,000 
to  20,000  barrels  annually ;  the  greater  part  are  exported.    Between 
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the  town-house  and  the  inn  is  an  iron  gate,  whkh  opens  into  a  long 
▼ista  of  aged  trees,  leading  to  the  romantic  glen  of  Essachosen.  A 
short  distance  from  the  town,  on  the  way  to  the  glen,  is  seen  a  large 
lime  tree,  called  the  Mcbrriage  Tree,  from  the  singular  circamstaiice 
of  its  trunk  separating  a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  and  again  uniting 
twenty  feet  higher.  The  junction  is  formed  by  a  small  branch  ex- 
tending from  the  one  stem  to  the  other;  and  so  complete  is  the 
union,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  firom  which  the  minor  branch  has 
sprung,  or  which  has  made  the  advance,  but  the  growing  attachment 
gives  strong  signs  of  durability.  At  the  end  of  the  glen,  the  bsnb 
of  which  are  luxuriantly  wooded,  is  a  beautiful  cascade.  The  tonrist 
will  not  fail  to  visit  Inverary  Castle,  the  noble  residence  of  the 
family  of  Argyle.  This  is  the  chief  abode  of  his  Qraoe  while  in 
Scotland,  and  has  been  the  habitation  of  the  family  for  upwards  of 
400  years.  The  lands  were  conferred  upon  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  family  for  military  services.  The  foundation  of  the  present  Castle 
was  laid  by  Duke  Archibald  in  1745,  but  it  was  not  finished  for  manj 
years  afterwards.  It  is  after  a  plan  by  Adam,  in  the  castellated 
style,  and  has  a  bold  and  imposing  appearance,  with  towers  at  the 
angles,  surmounted  by  a  square  pavilion,  which  rises  high  above  its 
circular  towers.  The  blue  granite  with  which  the  structure  is  built, 
gives  a  severity  to  its  whole  aspect  that  harmonises  well  with  the 
surrounding  objects.  The  hall  is  spacious,  and  decorated  with 
warlike  implements,  arranged  with  great  taste.  A  superb  gaUeir 
leads  to  the  other  apartments,  which  are  all  fitted  up  in  a  style  of 
princely  splendour.  The  pictures  deserve  inspection.  Among  the 
portraits  are  those  of  the  Earl,  who  was  beheaded  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  IT.,  and  the  unfortunate  Marquis,  who  suflered  in  the  time 
of  James  VII.  Some  fine  landscapes  by  Nasmyth  and  Williams,  and 
the  tapestry  of  the  drawing-room,  will  not  escape  observation ;  in- 
deed, the  whole  interior  is  showy  and  sumptuous  in  a  high  degree. 
The  domain  is  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  and  highly 
picturesque.  On  traversing  the  park,  the  tourist  crosses  an  elegant 
bridge  over  the  Aray,  on  the  way  to  the  romantic  hiU  of  Dnniquaich, 
and  having  reached  the  tower  on  its  summit,  a  height  of  700  ^t, 
obtains  a  view  of  the  pleasure  grounds  and  other  objects  of  interest 
near  at  hand ;  and  farther  off,  to  the  north,  the  mountains  of  Gien- 
orchy ;  on  the  west,  those  of  Argyle  proper ;  towards  the  south.  Loch 
Fine,  with  the  hills  of  Cowal  in  the  distance,  forming  a  fine  contrast 
to  the  tideless  serenity  of  Loch  Lomond ;  and  eastward,  a  beautifid 
view  down  Glenshira,  to  which  a  fine  walk  descends,  shaded  with 
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majestic  trees.  At  the  bottom  of  the  glen  is  Loch  Dubh,  famous  for 
its  fresh-water  fish.  The  rides  and  walks  within  the  grounds  are 
lonumtic  and  beautiM,  and  the  waterfalls  and  cascades  upon  the 
river  Aray  never  fail  to  afford  delight  to  the  visitor.  Those  most 
worthy  of  attention  in  this  romantic  dell  are  Carlonan  Fall  and 
Lenach  Gluthin.  Three  miles  below  the  town  of  Inverary  is  an 
ancient  Boman  bridge  across  the  Douglas,  a  stream  that  flows  into 
the  lake.  The  bridge  is  curious,  and  the  scenery  around  truly  pic- 
turesque. Loch  Fine  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  seo-lochs,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  largest,  being  about  thirty-two  miles  long,  measuring 
from  three  to  twelve  in  breadth.  In  The  Legend  of  Montrose,  Sir 
Walter  describes  the  view  from  the  bosom  of'  the  loch  as  "  one  of 
the  grandest  scenes  which  nature  affords."  The  charming  scenogra- 
phic  appendages  of  Inveraiy,  consisting  of  lawn,  mountain,  wood, 
and  water  prospects,  are  pregnant  with  beauty,  life,  and  animation, 
and  have  been  chosen  as  subjects  for  the  pencil  by  some  of  our  most 
eminent  native  artists ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  interesting  may  be  obtained,  from  under  the  branches 
of  an  aged  tree,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Duniquaich,  having  the 
Castle  on  the  right,  the  bridge  over  the  Aray  on  the  lefl,  and  in 
the  centre  the  bay,  town,  and  shipping  of  Inveraiy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Inverary  or  Taymouth  has 
the  greater  variety  of  rich  and  diversified  prospects,  or  affords 
the  highest  treat  to  those  fond  of  contemplating  the  "  sublime  and 
beautifrd  "  in  scenery. 

From  Inverary  we  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  Inn  of  Arrochar, 
a  distance  of  23|  miles.*  From  Arrochar  a  road  proceeds  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Loch  Long.  The  coast  is  steep  and  rocky,  and  wild 
mountains  rise  on  each  side  of  the  lake.  The  barrenness  of  the 
ground,  however,  is  partly  concealed  by  extensive  natural  woods, 
which  stretch,  along  the  shore,  and  extend  up  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
The  whole  scenery  is  in  the  highest  degree  sombre  and  grand.  Eight 
miles  and  a  half  from  Arrochar,  the  tourist  arrives  at  Portincaple, 
having  passed  the  kirk,  the  manse,  and  a  cottage  on  the  left,  and 
Combie  and  the  village  of  Finnart  on  the  right  There  is  a  regular 
ferry  at  Portincaple,  across  the  lake,  at  the  opening  of  Loch  Goyle, 
which  is  a  branch  of  Loch  Long,  stretching  in  a  north-westerly  di- 
rection.   From  the  road  are  some  delightful  views  of  the  surrounding 

*  During  a  great  part  of  the  summer  aod  harvest,  a  steam -boat  plies  weekly  be- 
tween Glasgow  and  Arrochar.  By  means  of  thi«  conreyance,  the  tourist  may»  if  so 
inclined,  shorten  his  land  tour  considerably. 
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oountiy.  A  mile  and  a  half  farther  on,  he  arriveB  at  the  head  of  t 
Garelocfa,  another  arm  of  the  sea,  which  joins  the  Frith  of  Cl^n 
By  this  lake,  extending  seven  miles  inland,  and  Loch  Long, 
almost  parallel,  a  peninsula  is  formed,  which  composes  the  parish  j 
Boseneath.  From  the  point  at  which  the  tomrist  has  aniyed,  an  ( 
tensive  view  is  obtained  at  the  opening  of  Loch  Goyle,  westward  I 
Loch  Long  and  of  Castle  Carrick,  upon  the  western  shore  of  J 
Gojle.  This  Castle  was  built  by  the  Danes,  and  in  old  times  was  a  pk 
of  considerable  strength.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  hereditaiy  keeper  o 
the  Cajstle,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  once  a  royal  residence 
It  is  still  a  fine  ruin,  and  its  situation  is  highly  picturesque.  In  ih\ 
same  direction  is  observed  that  singular  group  of  ragged  mountaina 
ironically  styled  ArgyU^s  Bowlmg-Oreenf  stretching  firom  the  north 
west  side  of  Loch  Long,  forming  the  peninsula  that  separates  it  fioii 
Loch  Qoyle.  The  road  which  is  described  here  (for  there  is  aisi 
a  road  on  the  other  side)  keeps  the  east  side  of  the  Gareloch ;  passe 
Falslane,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  farthei 
Shandon.  Two  miles  in  advance,  appears  the  mill  of  Aldmoanie,  ii 
a  romantic  situation ;  and  hard  by,  BLairvadick ;  a  little  beyond  whid 
is  the  church  of  Row,  with  the  house  of  Axdenoonnel  upon  the  lef^ 
A  mile  and  a  half  further,  is  the(  pleasantly  situated  um  of  Aideni 
caple ;  and  a  Httle  beyond  is  Ardencaple  House  (Duke  of  Aigyle) 
From  this  point,  Boseneath  House,  also  a  superb  mansion  of  the  Dak< 
of  Argyle,  is  seen  upon  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Gareloch.  Here 
stood  a  fine  old  castle,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1802  by  accident 
soon  after,  the  present  mansion  was  begun,  &om  a  design,  in  tbe 
Boman  style  of  architecture,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bonomi,  but  has  not  jet 
been  completed ;  it  is  184  feet  long,  and  121  in  breadth,  having  twc 
magnificent  fronts,  each  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Ionic  order:  al 
some  distance  j&om  the  house,  and  nearly  concealed  by  the  woods,  an 
.the  ofices,  280  feet  in  length,  and  ornamented  with  a  tower,  90  fee< 
high,  designed  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  of  Edinburgh.  The  tourist  should] 
take  a  survey  of  the  grounds  from  the  top  of  the  tower  that  rises  fit>n 
the  centre  of  the  castle,  and  also  visit  the  church  and  manse.  Theii 
situatbn  is  romantic,  and  the  local  beauties  command  general  ad- 
miration.   A  mile  beyond  Ardencaple,  the  road  enters  the  village  of 

HELENSBUBGH, 

finely  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Gareloch.    It  was  founded  about  fifty  years  ago,  by  Sir  James 
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Odqnhoim,  Bart,  on  a  unifonn  plan,  and  in  the  summer  season  is 
much  resorted  to  as  a  watering  place.  In  oonsequenoe  of  the  rapid 
increise  of  its  population,  it  was  some  years  ago  erected  into  a  burgh 
of  bsiony,  with  a  regular  establishment  of  magistrates.  About  a 
qoarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Tillage,  cold  and  hot  baths  have  been 
ftted  up  in  a  very  tasteful  manner.  The  road  is  continued  to  Dum- 
krton,  through  Cardross,  passing  a  number  of  yilUs  and  gentlemen's 
leatg,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  as  deserving  of  notice,  the 
Buuion-house  of  Camiseskan,  the  pleasure  grounds  of  which  are  very 
fine;  a  hill,  to  the  north  of  the  house,  affcnrds  a  good  yiew  of  Loch 
hmmd  with  its  islands.  The  road  also  passes  Ardmore  and  Cardross 
Park;  sad  a  mile  firom  Dumbarton,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Castle  of 
CardroBs,  shown  by  two  clumps  of  trees  on  the  north  side  of  the  road ; 
H  was  a  &Tonrite  residence  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  where  he  died  in 
1329,  and  his  remains  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the  Abbey  of 
Don&nnline. 

From  Helensburgh  there  is  a  ferry  for  carriages  and  horses,  where 
(teamen  axe  constantly  plying  to  and  from  Qreenock,  on  the  opposite 
*^  of  the  Clyde.  In  crossing  the  feny,  a  fine  view  of  Boseneath 
iiobtamed. 

Other  routes  may  be  taken  from  Inverary,  by  crossing  Loch  Fine 
to  St.  Gsliherine's  Inn,  thence  by  Strathcur  to  the  head  of  Loch  Eck, 
vl^ere  a  steamer  plies  to  the  other  extremity ;  the  hills  on  the  shores 
of  Loch  Eck  have  a  very  imposing  appearance.  The  tourist  can 
pi")^  to  Ardentinny,  where  he  may  cross  Loch  Long  to  Boseneath, 
<)rgo  on  to  Kilmun,  where  is  the  cemetery  of  the  family  of  Aigyle. 
At  Strooan  there  is  a  feny  across  the  Clyde,  thence  proceed  to 
^^TBcnock.  There  is  a  road  by  the  west  side  of  Holy  Loch  to 
^Wm,  where  there  is  a  regular  feny ;  also  a  steam  boat  from 
^  head  of  Holy  Loch  to  Glasgow.  The  Castle  of  Dunoon,  although 
now  in  rains,  is  an  interesting  object,  as  having  been  at  one  time 
^^Jil  residence,  and  at  another  period  the  residence  of  the  family 
^Aigjle.  From  Dunoon,  the  marine  view  is  both  grand  and  ezten- 
ti^.  Another  road  is  from  St.  Catherine's  Inn  to  Loch  Goyle  head, 
^  along  its  shores  by  Castle  Carrick  to  its  mouth,  and  so  across 
i  ^  Porthicaple.  This  last  is  considered  the  shortest  road  to  Glasgow 
^  St.  Catherines.  The  road  proceeds,  for  about  two  miles,  up 
^  iide  of  Loch  Fine,  then  turns  to  the  right,  and,  after  a  con- 
^Ih  rise,  proceeds  down  Hell's  Glen  or  Valley,  little,  if  any 

^,  inferior  to  Glencroe,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  single 

^  of  hills.    From  the  head  of  Loch  Goyle  a  steam  boat  plies 
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direct  to  Glugom,  The  hiUs,  on  eaiher  side  of  the  Lodi,  as  also 
Camok  GastliQ,  are  aeen  fionL  the  boat  to  oonsideiftble  adyantage. 

GREENOCK 

is  a  populous  town,  and  one  of  the  finest  seaports  in  SootJiand.  It  is 
situated  in  RenfreTf  shiie,  upon  a  naxrow  strip  of  land,  between  a 
high  bank  OQ  the  south,  and  the  Fxith  of  Clyde  on  the  north.  The 
principal  street  extends  from  east  to  we^it  nearly  a  mile ;  and  there 
are  other  parallel  streets  alon^  the  quays.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  a  square,  on  the  south  side  of  which  is  a  neat  church.  The  town 
has  a  Theatre,  an  Infinnary^  a  Bridewell,  a  Coffee  Room,  and 
Assembly  Boon^s.  It  has  the  honour  of  being  the  birth-plaoe  of  the 
celebrated  James  Watt,  the  great  improver  of  the  steam  en^e. 
The  population  is  about  36,936,  The  harbours  are  very  commo- 
dious, covering  an  extent  of  more  than  twenty  acres,  and  capable 
of  containing  more  than  500  ships.  The  Custom  House  is  in  the 
Grecian  style,  from  a  design  by  Bum^  its  south  and  east  fronts 
are  ornamented  with  Doric  porticoes  of  four  columns  each :  the  rojal 
arms  being  placed  over  the  principal  entrance,  give  the  whole  a  veTj 
imposing  appearancev  Qreenook  was  created  a  burgh  of  barony  hj 
Charles  the  Second,  imd  is  governed,  by  two  bailies  and  six  oouncil- 
lors.  Greenock  House,,  the  residence  of  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart, 
Bart.,  the  superior  of  the  buigh,  js  a  hxgQ  modem  structure,  situated 
upon  a  considerable  eminence  south  of  the  town.  Greenodi:  has  the 
usual  pubHc  establishments  of  a  large  town  upon  a  respectable  scale, 
such  as  a  grammar  school,  libraries,,  banks,  charitable  institutioiis; 
and  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  neat  cl^an  town* 

For  supplying  the  town  with  wholesome  water,  the  Shaws  Water 
Works  were  construofced  by  Mr.  Thorn,  civil  engineer,  Rothesay: 
they  deserve  the  attention  of  the  tourist.  The  stream  is  made  to 
traverse  the  faces  of  several  hills,  and  across  ravines,  for  six  miles, 
from  a  large  reservoir,  till  it  reaches  the  hill  above  the  town,  where 
it  has  a  Ml  of  512  feet,  on  which  are  erected  numerous  mills,  with  s 
power  equal  to  Ihat  of  .2000  horses-^a  power  supposed  to  be  equal  to, 
if  not  greater,  than  all  the  ^;eam  engines  in  Glasgow. 

Imxttediately  behind  Greenock,  a  hiUy  ridge  rises  to  a  considerable 
height;  in  rainy  weather  it  is  furrowed  with  mountain  toneiits, 
which,  from  the  bay,  ];^ve  the  appear^ce  of  .wreaths  of  snow.  At 
the  distanee  of  nearly  three-  miles,  the  same  feature  marks  the 
scenery  of  Port  Glasgow.    We  may  here  introduce  Mr.  Pennant's 
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desoriptioii  of  the  prospect  ftom  the  eminenoefl  in  the  viciiiity  of 
both  towns. 

«  The  magnifiee&oe  of  the  prospect  firom  the  hill  behktd  the  towns 
of  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow,  and  eren  from  the  quays  of  these 
towns,  deserves  notice.  Innnediately  before  you  is  the  river  Qyde, 
baying  all  the  appearance  of  a  fresh-water  lake  (as  the  outlet  to  the 
sea  is  not  visible),  with  numbers  of  large  and  smaU  vessels  sailing 
apon  it.  Next  to  this,  the  opposite  coast  of  Dumbarton  and  Argyle- 
shire,  abounding  in  gentlemen's  seats,  meets  the  eye ;  and  the  pros* 
pect  is  terminated  by  the  western  range  of  the  Grampian  mountains, 
ftt  unequal  distances,  and  so  ragged  and  craggy  on  the  tops,  that,  by 
way  of  contrast,  they  are  called  here  by  the  emphatieal  name  of  The 
Duh^  of  ArgyU*$  Bowling  Cfreen. 

■  "  Along  the  skirts  of  the  hiBs,  there  are  many  eligible  situations 
for  those  who  have  a  relish  fi»r  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  nature. 
Bdow  them,  tiie  towns  of  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow,  with  their 
convenient  and  crowded  harbours.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Frith 
are  in  view  the  parishes  of  West  Eilpatrick,  Dumbarton  with  its 
rock  find  castle,  Cardross,  Row,  and  the  peninsular  parish  of  Rose- 
neath,  on  tlie  south-east  part  of  whidi  is  a  castle  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  with  flourishing  plantations. 

''  In  asoendiDg  the  Greenock  hills,  the  prospect  is  still  varied  and 
extending.  From  Garlie,  the  highest  ground  in  the  parish,  may  be 
seen,  m  a  clear  day,  besides  that  of  Renfrew,  part  of  the  counties  of 
Bute,  Arran,  and  Argyle,  with  the  western  part  of  the  Grampian 
mountains ;  of  Pertii,  Stirling,  Lanark,  and  Ayr." 

Steam'^boats  constantly  ply  from  Greenock,  Port  Glasgow,  and 
Glasgow,  to  the  two  small  islands,  the  Cumbraes,  and  the  more 
important  and  interesting  ones  of  Bute  and  Arran,  all  lying  at  the 
mou^  of  th«  Frith  of  Clyde.  Boats  also  ply  from  those  harbours  to 
others  of  the  Western  Isles.  An  account  of  l^ese  will  be  found  in 
the  Steamr^at  Taun, 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  Stuart  fanulY,  both  before  and  after 
their  accession  to  the  throne,  had  great  possessions  in  this  country. 
The  office  of  high  steward  of  Renfirew  was  held  by  the  heirs-apparent 
to  the  throne  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  now  attaches,  like  tiie  title 
of  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  British  crown ;  and, 
by  virtue  of  that  office,  he  ienjoys  certain  feudal  rights  and  privileges, 
and  has  officers  of  state  and  a  privy  council,  who  discharge  their 
fnnctions  in  the  Scottish  metropolis. 

Leavii^  Greenock,  the  road  proceeds  eastward,  along  the  south 
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bank  of  the  liyer  Clyde,  throttgh  a  country  agreeably  ornamented 
with  villas,  hedgerows,  and  plantations ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  and  thzee-quarters  from  Greenock,  enters  the  nnited  town  of 

PORT  GLASGOW  AND  NEWARK. 

It  is  a  bazgh  of  baiony,  subject  to  Glasgow,  and  serving  as  an 
outport  to  that  dty ;  it  has  an  excellent  harbour  and  considerable 
trade:  the  population  is  about  5192.  On  the  right  of  the  town 
stands  the  venerable  Castle  of  Newark,  built  in  1599,  the  property 
of  Lord  Belhaven. 

Soon  after  leaving  Port  Glasgow  the  road  passes  Plantation  House 
on  the  left ;  and  two  miles  from  that  town,  Parkhill  House  on  the 
right,  and  Parklee  House  on  the  left ;  half  a  mile  farther  is  Fin- 
layston  House,  a  seat  of  the  former  Earls  of  Glencaim,  and  now 
belonging  to  W.  Cunningham  Grahame,  Esq.  of  Ghirtmare,  the 
representative  of  the  family.  At  the  distance  of  other  two  miles 
the  road  passes  Gleedoch  (Lady  Semple)  on  the  right ;  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  beyond  this  Bishopton  on  the  left.  A  little  farther  on 
are  the  ruins  of  Eossland  Castle;  after  which  the  road  reaches 
Bishopton  Inn,  where  it  divides,  one  branch  conducting  to  Glasgow 
by  Renfrew,  the  other  to  Glasgow  by  Paisley. 

The  latter  is  the  mail-coach  road,  and  though  two  miles  longer 
than  the  other,  will  be  preferred  by  the  tourist,  as  Renfrew,  though 
an  ancient,  is  an  inconsiderable  place,  and  possesses  no  pecalisr 
attraction.  The  stranger  who  wishes  to  visit  that  burgh,  can  easily 
make  a  detour  to  it,  since  it  is  only  three  miles  distant  from  Paisley. 

Proceeding  from  Bishopton  Inn  to  Paisley,  the  road  soon  crosses 
the  river  Giyfe  by  Bamsford  Bridge,  and  passes  the  house  and 
pleasure  grounds  of  Walkinshaw.  A  mile  farther  is  Abbot's  Inch, 
a  seat  of  Lord  Douglas,  on  the  left ;  and  at  a  distance^  BUckstone 
on  the  right.     A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  this,  the  road  enters 

PAISLEY, 

a  great  manufacturing  town,  situated  in  Renfrewshke,  upon  the 
White  Cart  River,  and  containing  a  population  of  60,487  who  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  thread,  lawn,  and  gauzes. 
St.  George's  Church  and  the  High  Church  have  elegant  spires, 
which  give  a  fine  effect  to  the  town.  The  County  Hall,  with  the 
Jail  and  Bridewell,  is  a  respectable  pile  of  buildings,  well  adapted 
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to  their  purpose.  Three  bridges  across  the  Cart  coimect  the  two 
diyisions,  called  the  Old  and  the  New  Town ;  the  streets  of  the 
latter  are  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner.  In  the  New  Town  is  the 
Benfrewshire  Tontine,  a  commodious  inn. 

Paisley  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  In  1160,  Walter,  the  Great 
Steward  of  Scotland,  founded  a  Priory  here  for  the  monks  of  the 
order  of  Clngny,  which  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  an 
Abbey ;  and  the  lands  belonging  to  it  were  erected  by  Robert  U. 
into  a  regality,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbot.  Eobert  III., 
who  died  at  Bothesay  in  1406,  was  interred  here.  The  ChroMcon 
ClugnieMe,  cft  ihe  **  Black  Book  of  Paisley,"  often  referred  to  in 
Scottish  lUstory,  is  a  chronicle  of  public  events ;  it  was  composed 
and  kept  by  the  monks  of  this  abbey.  Fordun  is  supposed  to  haye 
copied  it  into  bis  Scotichranioon  ;  the  original,  is  now  in  the  Royal 
library  at  St.  James's.  The  town  itself  was  erected  by  James  IV. 
into  a  burgh  of  barony,  to  be  holden  of  the  Abbot;  and,  at  the 
Reformation,  the  superiority  came  into  the  hands  of  that  branch  of 
the  Hamilton  family,  now  represented  by  the  Marquis  of  Aberoom. 
It  IB  governed  by  three  bailies  and  seventeen  coundBors,  who  are 
assisted  by  a  treasurer  and  town-derk. 

The  church  of  the  Abbey,  with  the  aisle,  is  all  that  remains  of 
that  once  snberb  building.  The  aisle  is  divided  into  a  middle  and 
two  side  compartments,  and  is  supported  by  lofty  pillars,  with  Gothic 
'  arches ;  above  these  is  a  range  of  much  larger  pillars,  these  again 
surmounted  by  a  row  of  arched  niches,  over  which  the  roof  termi- 
nates in  a  sharp  point;  the  great  north  window  is  a  noble  ruin. 
The  exterior  of  the  church  is  richly  ornamented,  especially  the 
great  west  and  north  doors,  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  which  have 
been  much  admired.  Near  to  the  church  is  an  old  Gothic  chapel, 
used  as  the  cemetery  of  the  family  of  Abercom,  whidi  has  an 
astonishing  echo.  When  its  door  is  shut,  a  noise  is  heard  like  a 
clap  of  thunder;  and  when  notes  of  music  are  struck,  the  sound 
gradually  ascends  and  dies  away  as  if  at  an  immense  distance.  In 
this  chapel  is  the  monument  of  Maijory,  dau^ter  of  Robert  Bruce, 
and  consort  of  Walter,  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland ;  she  is  repre- 
sented recumbent,  with  her  hands  closed,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
This  lady  was  killed,  in  1316,  by  a  fall  from  her  horse,  when  hunt- 
ing on  the  lands  of  Knox,  near  Paisley;  and  it  is  said,  that  by 
performing  the  CsBsarean  operation,  immediately  after  the  accident, 
her  son  Robert,  the  heir  of  the  Scottish  throne,  the  second  king 
of  that  name,  and  the  first  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  was  brought 
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into  the  irarid.  In  this  chApel  was  interred  KuplieiBia  Boos,  one 
of  the  oQQBOirts  of  this  monaieh ;  uiother  of  them,  Eliza  More,  im 
bmied  at  Peiih.  About  two  milei  to  the  aouth-irost  of  Paisley  is 
Elderslie,  the  birth-place  of  Wallace,  and  near  to  it  WaUaoe's  Oak, 
Learing  Paislej,  the  road  proceeds  throng  a  oountry  delightMly 
emamented  with  seats  and  plantations,  passing  Croesfl»t  oot  the 
lights  and  Greenlaw  and  Baxshaw  on  the  left.  A  mile  and  a  half 
beyond  Paislej  it  passes  Bhuskhall  (M.  Shaw  Stewart,  Bart.,  M J".) 
on  the  right ;  and  half  a  mile  fiirther,  Hawkhead,  l^e  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Glasgow,  on  the  right.  Proceeding  fcoward  about  a  mile, 
the  roed  passes  Ralston  and  Cardosmel,  upon  the  right.  Upon 
the  saBM  side  will  be  observed,  on  an  eminence,  the  stately  rains  of 

CRUIKSTONE  CASTLE. 

To  this  Castle  Damley  conducted  the  beautiful  Mary,  after  their 
nuptials;  and  here,  according  to  tradition,  they  were  often  seen 
seated  under  a  large  yew  tree,  which  ceased  to  vegetate  about  the 
end  of  last  century,  when  it  was  cut  down  by  order  of  the  proprietor, 
Sir  John  Maxwell,  Bart.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  a  eoin 
or  medal  was  ordered  to  be  struck  by  the  Que^i,  to  commemo- 
rate her  union  with  Damley,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  figure  of 
this  yew  tree. 

A  mUe  beyond  the  ruins  of  Cruikstone  Castle  the  road  passes 
Craigton  <m  the  left,  and  a  mile  farther  on  Upper  Ibraz.  Proceed- 
ing about  another  mile,  it  passes  Parkhouse  on  the  right.  Planta- 
tion on  the  left,  and  enters  the  city  of  Glasgow  by  the  new  bridge. 


f  ROM  GLASGOW  TO  lANABK  AND  FALLS  OF  CLYDE. 

Lbavino  Glasgow  for  Lanark,  the  road  proceeds  eastward,  and 
passes  Camlachie  and  ToUcross,  where  are  extensive  coal  and  iron 
works,  which  afford  employment  to  a  number  of  persons;  and, 
about  a  mile  farther,  the  New  London  Road  strikes  off  to  the  south. 

RUTHERGLEN. 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Clyde,  stands  this  ancient  royal  bagh, 
near  to  which  a  castle,  considered  one  of  the  most  important  for- 
tresees  of  Scotland,  formerly  stood.    The  town  consirts  of  one  very 
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broad  street,  and  the  hoosei  are  mostly  of  o&e  ttovy.  Tlie  ohoroh 
is  fiunona  on  aooount  of  two  great  national  traxMaotions.  It  was 
there  that  a  peace  was  ooneludad  1)etween  Scotland  and  England, 
Felimary  8, 1297;  and  there  also  Sir  John  Menteith  is  said  to  hare 
contracted  with  the  English  to  betray  Wallace.  Near  the  town  is 
a  kind  of  lane,  hnown  bj  the  name  of  Bin^i  Dikes,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  unfortanate  Queen  Maiy.  Her 
Majesty,  during  the  battle  of  Laagside,  stood  on  a  rising  ground, 
about  a  mile  from  Rutherglen ;  and  upon  seeing  her  army  give  way, 
she  commenced  her  precipitate  flight  to  the  south.  DtVs  Dikes 
lay  in  her  way,  and  there  two  nuttics,  who  were  cutting  grass, 
threatened  to  hew  her  in  pieces  with  their  st^rthes,  if  she  did  not 
gnrrender;  but  she  was  instantly  rescued  fVom  these  savages,  and 
proceeded  towards  Galloway.  Insignificant  as  the  town  of  Bother^ 
glen  now  is,  it  appears  once  to  have  exercised  a  jurisdiction  orer 
Gla^w.  On  the  ancient  seal  of  the  town  a  ship  is  introduced,  as 
a  principal  part  of  the  coat-of-arms ;  and  a  charter  is  extant,  bearing 
date  1226,  by  which  a  grant  is  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and 
his  successors,  that  no  toll  or  custom  shall  be  levied  in  Glasgow  by 
the  citizens  of  Rutherglen,  It  has  been  inferred,  that  formerly,  the 
Clyde  was  deeper  here  than  at  present. 

There  is  a  road  j&om  Glasgow  to  Hamilton  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Clyde,  through  Rutherglen ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  pleasant 
or  picturesque  as  that  of  the  route.  The  Kirk  Bum  of  Cambnslang, 
about  a  mile  from  Ruther^en,  deserves  a  visit.  Its  stupendous 
rocks  and  wonderM  chasm  will  repay  the  tourist  for  his  trouble. 
Proceeding  onward,  passing  GUbertfield  on  the  right,  and  HaUside 
on  the  left,  and  crossing  the  Calder  at  Mavis  Mill,  the  tourist 
may  take  the  road  to  the  Hght  and  visit  the  Calder,  on  which 
are  numerous  cascades  and  highly  romantic  scenery,  particularly 
Calderwood  (Sir  William  Maxwell,  Bart.),  built  upon  a  stupen- 
dous rock  that  overhangs  the  Calder  Water.  Its  situation  is 
imposing,  and  the  walks  in  the  grounds  are  so  laid  out,  as  to 
present  the  most  interesting  views  to  the  visiter.  About  three 
miles  up  the  stream,  at  Torrance,  is  the  FlesMn  Glen,  the  walks  in 
which  are  most  enchanting.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fanciftil  scenes 
imaginable;  and  this,  with  many  other  interesting  objects,  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  this  detour.  The  tourist  now  takes  a 
direction  nearly  due  east  to  Hamilton,  and  passing  Eamock  House 
on  the  right,  and  Well  Hall  on  the  left,  reaches  Hamilton  by 
Anneida  Hill.    In  returning  to  Rutherglen,  a  few  miles  southward 
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of  this  bazgli,  stand  the  roiHB  of  Cftthcart  Castle,  upon  the  White 
Cart  River,  in  a  striking  and  pictoresque  situation.  Near  hj^  a 
little  to  the  west,  is  the  field  of  Langside.  An  eminenoe  opposite 
CSathoart  Castle  is  shown,  where  Queen  Maiy  stood  until  the  hatde 
was  decided. 

From  TollcroBS,  the  country  along  the  road  is  thickly  studded 
with  elegant  villas.  Five  miles  and  a  half  firan  Glasgow  is  Broom- 
house  Toll,  where  the  road  divides  into  branches;  the  one  to  be 
pursued  turns  to  the  right,  and  oonduots  to  the  banks  of  the  Qjde, 
which  disclose  a  succession  of  beauties  as  far  as  Hyndford  Bridge, 
beyond  Lanark,  not  excelled  by  any  Lowland  scenery  in  the  British 
dominions.  The  road,  after  crossing  the  North  Calder  by  a  bridge, 
reaches  the  village  of  Uddington,  situated  upon  an  eminence,  and 
commanding  a  charming  view  down  the  delicious  valley,  including 
the  city  of  Glacfgow,  and  villages  and  seats  around  it.  A  short  way 
beyond  Uddington,  upon  the  right,  is  the  magnificent  ruins  of 

BOTHWELL  CASTLE. 

The  structure  itself,  and  all  the  objects  that  surround  it,  have  an 
air  of  princely  grandeur.  The  river  here,  still  broad  and  deep, 
and  confined  within  loffy  banks,  covered  with  natural  wood,  makes 
a  fine  sweep  round  the  ruin.  The  exterior  of  the  Castle  is  of 
polished  red  freestone ;  it  covers  an  area  of  234  feet  in  length,  and 
99  feet  in  breadth ;  the  ceilings  of  the  apartments  are  exceedingly 
lofty.  The  chapel  has  a  number  of  small  windows,  and  both  it 
and  an  adjoining  chamber  of  state,  have  each  two  large  windows  to 
the  south.  The  stair  of  one  of  the  high  towers  is  still  almost  entire 
,to  the  top,  a  great  height  above  the  river.  An  old  well,  in  one 
of  the  towers,  sunk  deep  into  the  rock,  was  discovered  some  yean 
ago.  The  entry  is  upon  the  north  side,  and  many  vestiges  of  the 
fosse  are  yet  visible.     ,    , 

This  Castle,  the  origin  of  which  is  uncertain,  is  known  to  have 
frequently  changed  owners.  Edward  L  of  England  made  a  grant 
of  it  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  then  Governor  of 
Sootknd.  Robert  Bruce  granted  Bothwell  Castle  to  Andrew  Murray, 
Lord  Bothwell,  who  had  married  Christian,  the  sister  of  that 
monarch ;  next  it  devolved  to  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas,  upon  his 
espousing  the  heiress  of  that  marriage.  After  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Douglasses,  it  was  successively  acquired  and  forfeited  by  the  Crich- 
tons,  and  by  John  Ramsay,  tiien  a  favourite  of  James  III.    It  was 
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eonferred  by  James  IV.  upon  Patrick  Hepburn,  Lord  Hailes,  whom 
he  created  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  who  was  afterwards  mortally 
weimded  at  the  battle  of  Flodden.  It  again  returned  to  the  crown 
Qpon  the  foifeitnre  of  the  flagitious  James,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  for 
the  murder  of  Damley.  James  VI.  granted  it  to  Francis  Stuart, 
son  of  John,  Abbot  of  Kelso,  the  natural  son  of  James  V.,  who 
haying  also  incurred  forfeiture,  his  estates  were  granted  to  the 
lairds  of  Bucdeuch  and  Roxburgh,  from  whom  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  acquired  the  superiority  of  this  estate.  But  the  Castle 
had  been  preyiously  oonyeyed  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  thus  it 
reverted  to  the  noble  family  of  Douglas. 

It  is  instructiye  to  consider  how  often  this  Castle  has  changed 
proprietors,  with  the  strange  yidssitudes  of  fortune  which  some  of 
them  experienced ;  and,  in  imagination,  to  contrast  its  present  ap- 
pearance with  what  it  must  have  been,  when  its  walls  reflected  the 
splendour  of  feudal  pageantry,  and  rung  with  the  sound  of  martial 
music. 

The  present  residence  of  Lord  Douglas  is  a  plain  elegant  mansion, 
built  upon  the  site  of  a  former  one.  It  was  erected  by  the  young 
Earl  of 'Forfar,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Dunblane.  It 
stands  near  the  old  Castle  of  Bothwell,  on  a  beautiful  lawn.  Here 
the  surrounding  objects  partake  much  of  sublimity  and  grandeur. 
The  fine  broad  riyer,  with  its  high  banks,  adorned  with  luxuriant 
natural  wood,  encircles  the  Castle,  while,  on  the  opposite  side  are 
the  ruins  of  Blantyre  Priory,  situated  upon  the  brink  of  a  perpen- 
dicular rode ;  these  have  a  fine  effect,  and  the  Castle  itself,  extend- 
ing along  the  summit  of  the  high  bank,  raises  its  lofty  towers,  and 
dignifies  the  whole. 

Leaving  the  village  of  Uddington,  the  appearance  of  the  country 
becomes  more  luxuriant.  A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  village, 
the  road  passes  Bothwell  Church,  an  old  Gothic  structure,  covered 
with  large  polished  stones,  laid  over  an  arched  roof.  The  date  of 
its  erection  is  unknown ;  but  the  Douglas  arms,  quartered  with  the 
royal  arms,  are  upon  one  of  the  windows,  in  allusion,  probably,  to 
the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  with  the  daughter  of  Christian, 
the  sister  of  King  Robert  Bruce. 

At  a  little  distance  in  front,  the  tourist  crosses  the  Clyde>  by 
Bothwell  Bridge,  the  soene  of  the  memorable  engagement  between 
the  Ixoops  of  Charles  II.,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  the  Covenanters,  in  June,  1679.  Ilie  route  of  the  latter  was 
complete,  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  displayed  a  clemency  after 
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the  Tictofj,  wbidi  wai  rezy  ofienaivQ  to  Dalziel  and  QaTerhoiisej 
The  preeent  bridge  U  the  Tery  one  the  pasnge  of  which  was  m 
manfully  oontested,  bit  twenty-two  feet  have  been  added  to  iM 
breadth  the  approaches  yeiy  much  improyed,  and  the  ground  oij 
both,  odea  greatlj  altered.  i 

A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  ten  miles  anq 
a  half  &om  Glasgow,  the  road  enters  the  pleasantly  situated  town  oi| 

HAMILTON, 

about  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  npoo  &  rising  groondi 
extending  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Formjerly  the  town  stood  lowei 
down,  clustering  around  the  Palace.  So  early  as  1456,  it  was 
into  a  burgh  of  barony,  and,  in  1548,  Queen  Mary  created  it  a  ro^ 
buigfa ;  but  after  the  Restoration,  its  rights  and  pcrnleges  w 
surrendered  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  wbo,  in  1670] 
restored  to  the  community  its  former  possessions,  and  erected  the 
town  into  a  burgh  of  regality,  dependent  upon  them  and  thei^ 
successors. 

At  this  place  formerly  stood  a  coUegiate  churdi,  founded  in  14j1^ 
by  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Cadzow,  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton ;  and  part  of  the  building  is  now  the  burial-place  of  the  family' 
This  church,  being  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Palace,  wa«  polled 
down,  and  the  present  parish  church  built  about  ninety  yean  ago. 

The  town  has  a  neat  town-house,  a  parish  church,  and  also  three 
hospitals ;  but  its  general  appearanoe  is  plain.  A  fine  square  of 
barracks  for  caralry  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  Cotton 
manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  town  of  Hamilton  to  a  oopsidftrable 
extent.    The  population,  according  to  the  last  census,  was  10»562. 

HAMILTON  PALACE 

stands  on  a  plain  between  the  town  and  the  river.  It  is  a  very 
auperb  pile,  having  two  deep  wings  at  right  angles  with  &e  mansion, 
and  has  an  air  of  great  grandeur.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  is  extremely  partial  to  this  seat  of  his  ancestors,  has  made| 
splendid  additi<ms  to,  and  improvements  upon,  the  Pabuse,  sfW  a 
design  by  Hamilton  of  Glasgow,  which  harmonize  beautifully  with 
the  old  part  of  the  building.  The  present  erecti<xi  hces  the  northern 
vista,  and  is  sup^ b  and  magnificent.  The  portico  consists  of  a 
double  row  of  immense  Corinthian  columns,  the  shafts  of  which 
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lie  imoothy  bat  the  oapitak  aie  most  exquisitely  wrought,  and  the 
oorrespaQding  pflasters  rich  and  beantifiil,  beiag  foimouiited  bj  a 
lofty  pediment,  with  the  duoal  arms  splendidly  soolptored  in  the 
centre.  The  wxags  are  ornamented  with  chaste  Corinthian  pilasters, 
in  fine  keeping  with  the  portico;  and  a  rich  comioe,  in  harmony 
with  the  whole,  rans  along  the  bnilding.  The  colnmns  of  the 
portico  are  allowed  to  be  the  largest  eyer  used  in  architecture,  and 
are  of  one  solid  block  of  stone,  weighing  firom  the  quarry  upwards 
of  twenty-ttx  tons,  brought  from  the  Duke's  own  grounds  at  Dal- 
Patrick.  The  Palace,  as  a  whole,  has  a  noble  and  magnificent 
aspect  Strangers  are  at  all  times  allowed  to  Tisit  the  park  and 
the  Palace  without  any  formal  applieation,  and  the  interior  will 
amply  repay  the  tourist  for  the  >  time  bestowed  npon  the  inspection. 
The  gallery  is  of  great  extent,  and  ia  fimmiahed  with  a  noble  coUeo- 
tion  of  paintings.  Among  these,  '*  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,"  by 
Rubens;  "The  Marriage  Feast,"  by  Paul  Veronese;  a  portrait 
(supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  the  kingdom)  of  *^  William  Visoovnt 
Fielding,  first  Earl  of  Denbigh,  going  out  ar«hooting,"  by  Vandyke ; 
a  large  **  Cattle-piece,"  by  Qiooome  Bassano ;  "  Two  Misers,"  by 
Matsys ;  and  a  **  Conversation-piece,"  by  Bronwer,  are  specially 
admired  by  connoisseurs.  Mr.  Gilpin,  speaking  of  ^  Daniel  in  the 
Lions'  Den,"  calls  it  "the  gloiy  of  Hamilton."  Amongst  other 
antiquities,  ia  the  carbine,  with  which  Hamiltcm  shot  the  Regent 
Murray  at  linlithgow. 

The  largest  meadow,  perhaps,  in  Scotland,  is  that  lying  between 
the  town  and  the  riTer.  Its  extent  is  500  acres,  and  nearly  level. 
The  hangh  and  the  a4Joining  park,  consisting  of  aboTe  1400  acres, 
are  adorned  with  stately  trees. 

While  at  Hainiltnn,  the  tourist  should  yisit  the  South  Calder,  the 
hanks  of  whioh  aro  extremely  romantic,  and  ornamented  with  nume- 
rous fine  seats  of  ancient  familifts.  After  crossing  the  Clyde  by  the 
Edinburgh  road,  he  takes  the  first  turning  on  the  left,  leading  te 
Wishaw  Castle,  the  elegant  mansion  of  Lord  Belhaven,  whioh,  with 
the  grounds,  are  beautifully  picturesque.  Haying  passed  through  the 
grounds  of  Wishaw,  he  enters  those  of  Cohness,  the  seat  of  General 
/  Sir  James  Stewart  Denham,  Bart. ;  and  here  the  banks  of  the  Calder 
&re  exquisitely  delightftd,  clotiied  with  the  hazel,  mountain-ash,  and 
creeping  iry;  ftrther  on  to  the  right  is  Murdieston,  Admiral  Sir 
Alexander  Inglis  Cochrane,  Bart;  and  beyond  Ib  Allanton,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  Bart ;  about  two  miles  farther  up,  near  the 
source  of  the  river,  are  the  Shotts  Iron  Works.     These,  although 
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deterving  of  notioe,  will  hardlj  repay  the  tourist  for  going  so  hr  out 
of  his  waj ;  he  should,  therefore,  from  Coltness,  either  turn  to  the 
left  bj  deland  House,  Caifin,  and  the  Tillage  of  Motherwell,  or  to 
the  right  by  the  yillage  of  Wishawton  aud  Dalziel  kirk.  By  either 
route,  the  tourist,  as  he  approaches  Hamilton,  has  one  of  the  richest 
riews  imaginable  of  the  vale  of  Clyde,  stretched  out  aa  an  ampbi< 
theatre  before  him. 

Leaying  Hamilton,  the  road  takes  a  south-easterly  directioB,  re- 
ceding from  the  river,  and  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  it  erosses 
the  Avon,  by  a  very  nanow  and  ancient  bridge,  near  to  which  an 
elegant  new  bridge  has  been  erected.  Upon  the  right,  and  within 
sight  of  this  structure,  in  a  charming  situation,  stands  Bamduith,  a 
villa  in  the  style  of  the  last  century,  with  its  garden,  terrace  abo?e 
terrace,  overhanging  the  Avon.  It  is  much  visited  on  account  of  its 
situation  and  beautifrd  views.  The  banks  of  the  Avon  are  bold 
and  craggy,  often  wooded  to  the  water*s  edge,  with  here  and  there 
a  shapeless  rock  jutting  forth  its  bald  ftont  through  the  trees.  The 
channel  or  dell  is  from  200  to  300  feet  in  depth ;  and  the  water  is 
seen  »t  the  bottom  struggling  and  foaming  over  its  rocky  bed.  The 
scenery  is  the  finest  of  the  kind,  being  superior  to  that  of  Roslin, 
to  which  it  bears  a  great  resemblance.  The  battle  of  X^rumdog  was 
fought  near  the  head  of  this  romantic  vale,  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
June,  1679,  on  which  occasion  the  Covenanters  obtained  a  glorious 
triumph  over  Qraham  of  Claverhouse,  who  had  under  his  command 
200  chosen  horsemen,  while  the  Covenanters,  suddenly  surprised  in 
conventicle,  were  only  200  foot  and  50  horse,  all  indifTerently  armed. 
Claverhouse  lost  36  of  his  men,  the  Covenanters  only  six.  A  Gothie 
monument  was  erected  in  1839  to  commemorate  this  victory.  It  a 
23  feet  high,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  taste  and  talent  of  Robert 
Thom,  Glasgow,  the  architect  and  builder.  On  the  west  bank  are 
the  ruins  of  Cadzow  Castle,  the  original  seat  of  the  Hamiltons,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  the  Begent  Murray  after  the  battle  of 
Langside.  Here  some  of  the  largest  oaks  in  ScotUind,  remnants  of 
the  forest  that  once  covered  Clydesdale,  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
famous  race  of  wild  white  cattle,  the  ancient  tenants  of  the  forest, 
were  expelled  from  the  estate  in  1760,  but  have  since  been  restored 
to  the  Duke's  Park,  where  a  great  many  are  to  be  seen  roaming 
under  the  wide  [^reading  oaks.  On  the  opposite  side  stands  Chatel- 
he^ult,  a  summer-house  of  the  Hamilton  fisunily,  so  called  from  the 
estate  and  dukedom  of  that  name,  in  France,  which  they  formerly 
possessed. 
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After  croMiiig  the  bridge  oyer  the  Avon,  the  road  proceeds  along 
the  great  park  of  Hamilton  upon  the  right.  Most  enohantiiig  views 
of  the  Crlyde  now  burst  upon  the  eye  in  dose  suooession.  The  house 
of  Dalziel,  sorrounded  bj  thick  plantations,  and  situated  upon  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  riyer,  forms  an  imposing  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. A  mile  beyond  the  bridge,  the  Carlisle  road  branches  off  on 
the  right  towards  Douglasdale,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  powerful 
house  of  Douglas.  It  is  an  uninteresting  district,  in  respect  both  to 
scenery  and  antiquities.  Pursuing  the  road  to  the  left,  which  descends 
gradually  towards  the  margin  of  the  river,  the  tourist  is  struck  with 
the  singular  beauty  of  the  castellated  mansion  of  Oambusnethan, 
seated  on  the  opposite  bank,  upon  a  beautiful  lawn,  shaded  by  mag- 
nificent lime  trees. 

The  tourist  is  now  within  that  district  of  the  valley  of  Clyde  which 
has  justly  been  denominated  "  The  Orchard  of  Scotland,"  from  the 
profusion  of  fruit  trees  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  growing  in  many 
parts  along  the  sides  of  the  road,  with  a  luzuriancy  that  reminds  one 
of  more  favoured  dimes.  The  fruit  of  Cambusnethan  is  sold  annually 
at  &om  £500  to  £1200,  according  to  the  season.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  river  the  ground  gently  ascends  on  both  sides,  exhibiting  pleasing 
sbpes,  alternating  with  glens  and  valleys.  The  whole  surface  presents 
a  happy  mixture  of  orchards  and  coppice-wood  in  some  parts,  and  in 
others  of  waving  com  fields  and  belts  of  forest  trees.  The  Garrion 
Bridge,  so  named  fyan.  a  seat  of  Lord  Belhaven's,  not  far  distant, 
crosses  the  river  about  six  nules  from  Hamilton,  and  is  an  interesting 
object  where  it  first  opens  to  view.  Here  the  road  from  Edinburgh 
to  Ayr  crosses  the  Clyde. 

Seven  miles  beyond  Hamilton,  the  road  enters  the  village  of 

DALSERF, 

half  iiid  amidst  orchards,  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  excellence 
of  their  fruit  On  the  left  of  the  village,  Dalserf  House,  and  on  a 
bold  bank  to  the  right,  stands  Milbum  House,  commandiug  one  of 
the  finest  views  of  the  vale  of  Clyde.   Opposite  stands  Btownlee,  and 

MAULDSLIE  CASTLE, 

formerly  the  seat  of  the  last  Earl  of  Hyndford.  It  was  built  in 
1793,  from  a  design  by  Robert  Adam.  It  extends  104:  feet  in  length, 
by  58  over  the  walls,  and  is  flanked  by  towers,  the  whole  finely 
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praportuMied  and  beaatifully  ornamented;  the  voof  is  <£  admirttble 
workmaiiship.  Seated  on  a  headlaad,  projediiig  horn,  the  north 
bank  into  the  river,  it  oommandi  an  extensiye  tiew  of  the  TaUe^r, 
and  pretents  a  most  magnifioent  appearance,  especially  wben  viewed 
from  the  west. 

The  estate  of  Mauldslie  was  crown  land  in  the  time  of  John  Baliol, 
who  pledged  it  to  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  as  will  he  afterwards 
noticed.  At  one  time  there  were  nmneroas  mills  here,  of  whidi 
Robert  Brace  appears  to  have  been  proprietor.  He  gave  a  grant 
of  ten  merks  sterling,  out  of  his  miilfi  at  Manldslie,  lor  the  purpose 
of  keeping  a  lamp  constantly  burning  upon  St.  Maehute's  tomb  at 
Lesmahagow,  a  village  about  six  miles  south-west  of  Lanark.  The 
lamp  was  kept  burning  until  the  Reformation,  although  nearly  1000 
years  had  elapsed  since  St.  Maohute's  death. 

A  little  farther  on  is  Milton-Lockhart,  an  edifice  in  the  Tudor 
style  of  architecture,  and  most  deHghtfolly  situated  upon  a  peninsula, 
skirted  on  three  sides  by  the  Clyde.  The  proprietor  has  erected  a 
bridge,  whidi  connects  the  peninsula  with  the  south  bank,  and  is  a 
pretty  object  in  the  landscape;  next  is  Waygateehaw,  once  the 
residence  of  the  notorious  Major  Weir  and  his  sister,  condemned  for 
witchcraft,  in  the  17ih.century. 

About  two  miles  and  a  half  beyond  Dalserf,  the  road  croseee  the 
river  Nethan  by  a  bridge,  and  passes,  on  the  left,  the  elegant  modem 
villa  of  Clyde  Grove,  erected  on  the  margin  of  the  Clyde ;  near  its 
junction  with  the  Nethan,  and  on  the  right,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Castie  of  Craignethcm  or  Drafa/n,  standing  upon  a  vast  rock,  otcn 
hanging  the  Nethan,  now  the  property  of  Lord  Douglas,  once  a  place 
of  great  strength,  and  formerly  a  seat  of  the  family  of  Hamilton  of 
Gilkersdeugh,  whose  arms  appear  above  the  gateway,  the  sceneiy 
being  both  beautiful  and  interesting.  Queen  Mary  resided  here  a 
few  days  after  her  escape  from  Loch  Leven  Castle ;  and  ftom  hence 
she  went  to  the  battle  of  Langside,  so  fatal  to  all  her  hopes.  From 
its  proximity  to  the  county  town  of  Lanark,  Bothwell  Bridge,  and 
Drumdog,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  it  is  the  prototype  of  the 
Castle  of  Tillietudlem,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Old  Mortality 
by  the  author  of  Waverley,  Farther  on,  Carfin  House  is  seen  upon 
the  north  bank  of  the  river;  and  the  road  soon  enters  the  planta- 
tions of  Stonebyres  upon  the  right. 

The  valley  now  begins  to  contract,  the  banks  of  the  river  heooote 
more  precipitous,  and  its  channel  more  rugged  and  oonfined;  the 
rushing  of  the  water  is  heard  at  a  distanoe,  and  the  sound  gradually 
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aoMimg,  prepares  the  mind  for  the  approaching  suUime  scene  of 

THE  FALL  OF  STONEBYRES, 

tb  fint  of  the  celebrated  FcUla  of  the  Clyde,  as  the  tourist  ap^ 
jmcfaes  fiom  the  west.  The  cataract  consists  of  three  distinct 
•tages,  being  broken  hj  two  projecting  rocks,  the  presence  of  which, 
Then  the  riyer  is  swollen  wit^  rain,  is  only  to  be  suspected  from  the 
evred  snr&oe  of  the  flood,  as  it  tumbles  over  them  from  a  height  oi 
eighty  feet.  The  chaimel  is  confined  by  perpendicular  rocks,  Muged 
vith  eoppioe  and  straggling  trees.  The  magnificence  of  tbe  scene  is 
tstoDishing,  and  the  deafening  roar  of  the  headlong  torrent  impresses 
the  mind  of  the  beholder  witii  awe.  The  position  most  favourable 
for  viewing  this  ML,  mnst  be  pointed  out  by  a  guide,  without  whom 
it  cannot  be  seen  to  advantage,  or  free  from  danger,  by  a  stranger 
lut  aoeostomed  to  visit  such  places. 

In  ascending  the  river,  the  salmon  find  here  an  insuperable  ob- 
>^  to  their  progress.  In  their  attempts  to  surmount  it,  during 
tbe  spawning  season,  their  leaps  are  incessant  and  amusing  to  the 
"pectetor. 

It  Las  been  proposed  to  throw  a  bridge  ov^r  the  river  at  a  short 
dutance  above  the  fall. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  Fall  of  Stonebyres,  after  having  passed 
GiHbonk,  CHydesville,  and  Kxrkfield,  on  the  right,  and  the  neat  villa 
of  Sonnyside  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  tourist  crosses  the 
Clyde,  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  three  arches,  and  winding  up  the  side 
«f  a  hill,  with  Castle  Bank  on  the  right,  and  Baronald  on  the  left, 
placed  in  a  delightfbl  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Mouse,  where 
there  is  an  echo,  uncommonly  loud  and  distinct,  the  road  reaches 

LANARK, 

*w«nty.fiTe  miles  from  Glasgow,  and  thirty-two  miles  from  Edin- 
^^^  It  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  the  county  town  of  Lanarkshire. 
Till  lately,  Lanark  was  an  extremely  dull  town ;  but  the  extension 
w  the  cotton-works  in  its  neighbourhood — ^the  recent  erection  of  an 
elegant  church,  county-hall,  and  commodious  inn— the  opening  of 
^  roads,  the  construction  of  bridges,  and  the  general  resort  of 
'^'■ngerg  to  visit  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  have  combined  to  improve 
'^  appearand  and  give  animation  to  the  town.  It  consists  of  a 
^^ons  High  Street,  in  which  stands  the  church  and  town-house, 
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oonnty-liaU,  &c.,  and  sevenil  inferior  streets,  branching  off  firam  the 
main  one.  The  population,  induding  the  parish,  amounts  to  ahout 
7672. 

Lanark  is  supposed  to  he  the  Colonia  of  Ptolemy,  chiefly  firom 
its  situation  near  the  line  of  the  great  Roman  road,  called  Wailing 
Street,  and  the  vestiges  of  two  Eoman  camps  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Between  the  town  and  the  river  is  the  Castle  Hill,  where,  aooordiiig 
to  General  Boy,  a  fine  silver  Fa/u8tma  was  found.  Upon  this  hill 
there  formerly  stood  a  castle,  the  erection  of  which  tradition  ascribes 
to  David  L  The  names  of  a  number  of  places  near  to  it,  snch  as 
Kmgsan's  Know,  Kingson*s  Stone,  Kmgsan'i  Mok,  support  the  sup- 
position, that  it  was  once  a  royal  residence.  That  it  was  at  least  & 
royal  castle,  is  proved  by  the  treaty  between  John  Baliol  and  Philip 
of  France,  by  which  Philip  consented  to  the  marriage  of  his  niece, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ai^ou,  with  Baliol's  son  and  heir. 
Baliol,  in  security  of  the  lady's  jointure,  £1500  aryear,  mortgaged 
hb  French  estates  and  some  of  the  crown  lands  in  Scotland ;  among 
otliers,  the  castle  and  castellany  of  Lanark,  and  lands  of  Mauldslie. 
During  the  thirteenth  century,  the  castle  was  frequently  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  and  coins  of  Edward  L  have  been  found  here.  A 
Parliament  was  held  in  Lanark  so  early  as  978.  Alexander  1.  erected 
it  into  a  royal  burgh,  and  Robert  L,  James  Y.,  and  Charles  L  om- 
firmed  its  privileges.  But  the  most  remarkable  occurrence  that  eyer 
took  place  within  this  town,  was  the  affixing  to  its  market  cross  a 
proclamation,  drawn  up  by  the  Presbyterians,  exconunnnicatiiig 
Charles  IL  as  peijured,  and  abjuring  his  authority. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  nule  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  stands 
the  ruins  of  the  old  parish  cburch  of  Lanark,  which  is  alluded  to  by 
Blind  Harry: — 

**  On  from  the  kirk  that  was  without  the  town." 

It  preserves  the  marks  of  great  elegance.  Around  it  is  the  bniying- 
ground  of  the  parish ;  and  bere  lies  the  celebrated  Lithgon,  who 
pronounced  the  Yale  of  Clyde  tbe  finest  district  in  the  world.  Half 
a  nule  to  the  eastward  of  tiie  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  hospital  of 
St  Leonard's.  In  1393^  Sir  John  Dalziel,  predecessor  of  the  Earl 
of  Camwath,  obtained  from  Robert  IH.  a  grant  of  the  revenues  of 
this  hospital,  within  the  burgb  of  Lanark,  upon  condition  that  he 
and  his  beirs  should  provide  a  qualified  person  to  celebrate  three 
masses,  once  every  seven  years,  and  for  ever,  for  the  repose  of  tiie 
souls  of  Robert,  Annabella  his  queen,  and  all  their  children. 
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A  monastery  of  Fntnciscans  was  founded  in  Lanark  by  Robert  I., 
and  its  burjing-groiind  is  still  called  the  Friars  Yards,  A  general 
chapter  of  all  the  Franciscans,  or  Grey  Friars,  was  held  at  this 
monastery  in  1490. 

The  stranger  having  reached  Lanark,  and  intending  to  visit  the 
Falls  of  the  Clyde,  which,  for  majesty  and  grandeur,  are  not  to 
be  snrpassed  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  * 
proceeds  to  the  pleasure  grounds  of  Bonniton  House,  near  the  Corra 
Fall  On  reaching  the  lodge  he  will  find  a  romantic  path,  formed 
on  the  western  side  of  the  approach,  overhung  with  wood ;  and,  as 
be  advances,  a  profound  chasm  will  be  perceived,  through  which  the 
troubled  river  pursues  its  furious  course.  In  proceeding  to  the  upper 
Fall,  called  Bonniton,  about  two  miles  from  Lanark,  Corra  Linn 
most  be  passed ;  but  the  stranger  should  restrain  his  curiosity,  and 
try  to  avert  his  sight  from  the  intervening  scenery,  until  he  reaches 

BONNITON  LINN, 

where  the  walk  terminates.  Above  this  Fall  the  river  rolls  broad 
and  placid;  but  all  at  once  it  bends  towards  the  north-east,  and 
throws  itself  over  a  perpendicular  rock  of  thirty  feet  into  the  abyss 
helow.  The  Fall  is  only  broken  by  a  projecting  rock,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  casqjde  is  thus  much  enhanced.  The  river,  which 
lately  appeared  so  tranquil,  boils  and  foams  after  its  tremendous 
leap,  and  sweeps  down  its  narrow  and  ro(^-bound  channel  with 
amazing  velocity. 

In  returning,  the  tourist  will  observe,  with  wonder,  the  stupen- 
dous banks  of  the  river,  composed  of  walls  of  solid  rock,  nearly 
perpendicular,  from  whose  crevices  birds  are  perpetually  darting; 
and  he  will  survey  with  awe  the  current  of  the  stream  far  beneath. 
At  one  point  the  river  struggles  through  a  chasm  of  not  more  than 
ha  feet  in  breadth,  and  may  easily  be  stepped  over  by  the  tourist. 
Every  thing  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  There  is  not 
a  spot  that  is  not  covered  with  natural  wood ;  not  a  "  jutting  frieze," 
b  the  natural  masonry  which  bounds  the  river,  that  has  not  its  tuft 
of  trees,  casting  a  darker  shade  upon  the  waters.  To  the  geologist, 
a  good  opportunity  of  examining  sections,  of  great  depth,  of  the  old 
red  sandstone,  will  be  afforded.  On  this  red  sandstone  the  extensive 

*  The  difltanoe  from  Lacnark  to  New  Lanark  is  a  mile.  To  Corra  Linn,  a  mila  and  a 
iuilf;  to  Bonniton  Linn,  two  miles;  to  the  Fall  of  Stonebyres,  two  miles;  to  Cartland 
Crags,  a  mile. 
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bedt  of  coal  of  Lanarkshire  lie.     The  touriflt  having  amyed  at 

CORBA  LINN, 

has  before  him  one  of  the  most  bewitching  scenes  imaginable.  It 
has  obtained  its  name  from  a  tradition,  that  the  danghter  of  one  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  named  Corr%  was  here  drowned,  in 
consequence  of  her  horse  having  taken  fright,  and  leaj^ing  with  her 
into  the  gulf  below.  A  senudrcular  seat  will  be  found  upon  the 
verge  of  the  cliff,  opposite  to  tho  Fall,  where  the  best  view  is  obtained. 
The  vast  basin  into  which  the  river  is  precipitated  is  "funded  by 
rocks,  from  this  point  assmning  the  fo^  of  a  magni|t0^  amphi- 
theatre, overhung  with  trees,  whose  foliage  is  dripping  ti^fiie  con- 
stant drizzling  mist  produced  by  the  cataract. 

The  tourist  should  next  visit  a  pavilion,  built  bj  the  lat^  ^  James 
Carmichael  of  Bonniton,  in  1708,  upon  an  eminence  whicli  overloob 
the  Fall.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  old  Castle -of  Corra  is 
situated,  near  tremendous  cliffs  overhanging  the  cataract,  and  when 
the  river  is  swoUen,  shakes  with  the  percuGssion  of  the  water  on  its 
rocky  base.  To  the  right  of  this  ancient  castle  is  the  mansion  of 
Corra  (Cranston),  concealed  by  trees ;  and,  upon  the  very  brink  of 
the  precipice,  is  a  corn-mill.  The  river  does  not  descend  perpen- 
dicularly, nor  in  an  unbroken  sheet,  but  is  precipitated  from  a  height 
of  eighty-four  feet ;  two  ledges  of  rock  successively  give  it  new 
directions;  and  thus  it  descends,  making  three  Leaps  over  ragged 
and  frightful  rocks.  No  person  can  survey  this  awfully  grand  scene 
without  being  filled  with  admiration.  The  roaring  of  tiba  cataract; 
the  spray  which  ascendfi  &om  the  vast  basin  into  which  iSbf^  river  is 
precipitated,  often  presenting  the  rainbow  in  ^  its  briH|i|^t  hues ; 
the  magnificence  of  the  localities,  with  Corra  Castle  House  i^  Crags ; 
the  deep  fdHage  that  appears  every  where  concealing  or  e^otrasting 
with  the  rocky  eminence — are  all  combinations  in  the  sublfme  scenery 
of  Corra  Linn ;  and,  if  aided  by  a  radiant  sun,  the  scene  is  gngeous 
beyond  description. 

A  little  below  Corra  is  a.  very  romantic  fall,  of  only  a  few  feet  in 
hoight,  called  pv/ndaflArm;  and  near  it  is  a  rock,  called  Wallace's 
Chair,  where  it  is  said  that  hero  once  concealed  himself. 

Within  view  of  this  fall,  and  in  a  low  dell,  k  the  far-famed  village 
and  cotton-mills  of  Kew  Lam,a/rh,  originally  erected  in  1785,  by  the 
public-spirited  David  Dale  of  Glasgow,  which  no  stranger  <N^t  to 
omit  visiting.    Its  inhabitants,  amounting  to  2500,  are  ezdusitely 
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employed  in  the  spinning  of  cotton.  The  internal  economy  of  tbi* 
establisliment  is  very  interesting,  and  cannot  fail  both  to  gratify  and 
edify  the  ylsitor ;  for  no  other  mannfiBtcturing  settlement,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  regalated  on  better  principles,  as  to  the  morals,  educa- 
tion, and  health  of  the  numerous  people  employed.  Mr.  Owen,  it 
is  well  known,  gare  a  general  invitation  to  Tisit  this  establishment, 
as  tm  exemplification  of  the  sonndness  of  those  theories  he  has 
attempted  so  industriously,  bat  so  unsoeoessfully,  to  promulgate, 
respecting  the  social  state  of  mankind.  So  long,  howerer,  as  the 
establishment  of  New  Lanark  is  not  the  joint  property  of  the  people 
engaged  in  it;  so  long  as  the  profits  of  the  oonoem  are  not  dirisiblft 
among  them,  and  it  is  not  optional  for  them  to  work  or  to  remain 
idle,  and  yet  be  entitled  to  snbsistence  out  of  the  common  stock, 
there  can  be  no  real  point  of  oomparuon  between  the  economy  of  this 
establishment  and  that  of  the  new  communities  which  Mr.  Owen  has 
projected. 

The  tourist  should  not  depart  from  Lanark  without  paying  a  visit 
to  Cartkmd  Crags,  upon  the  riyer  Mouse,  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  Clyde,  »bout  a  mile  below  the  burgh.  This  stream,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  flows  through  an  extraordinary  chasm,  formed 
by  some  violent  conyulsion  of  nature,  that  has  given  a  new  direction 
to  its  course ;  it  then  finds  a  passage  to  the  Clyde,  through  romantic 
and  sublime  scenes  in  the.  vicinity  of  Baronald  House.  The  rocky 
banks  on  both  sides,  rising  to  the.  height  of  400  feet»  present  crags, 
woods,  and  predpioes  of  fBarful  aspect ;  every  projecting  rock  on  the 
one  side  has  a  corresponding  recess  in  the  other,  consequent  on  the 
lending  asunder  of  the  banks.  It  is  only  when  the  stream  is  low,  or 
the  weather  j&osty,  that  the  tourist  can  explore  the  channel  of  the 
Mouse.  In  this  dell  the  celebrated  botanist,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  made 
many  new  discoveries,  which  are  noticed  in  his  Flora  Scotica.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  place  where  the  Mouse  falls  into  the 
Clyde,  a  new  bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the  ravine,  consisting 
of  three  arches,  of  the  stupendous  height  of  146  feet.  A  little  below 
the  new  bridge  is  the  old  one,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Roman 
arch.  Among  other  caves,  on  the  banks  of  this  romantic  stream, 
there  is  one,  on  a  steep  preidpioe,  called  WalkMse's  Cave ;  it  is  on  the 
north  side,  inmiediately  above  the  new  bridge.  Such  is  the  venera^ 
tion  in  whidi  the  memory  of  that  illustrious  patriot  has  been  held  by 
the  peasantry  of  Scotiand,  that  they  have  connected  his  name,  or  tra- 
ditiims  rei^pecting  him,  with  innumerable  places  supposed  to  have  been 
dignified  by  his  presence ;  but  many  of  these,  irregular  and  desultory 
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M  his  moYements  must  have  been,  it  is  probable  he  neyer  yisited : 

**  Each  ragged  rock  proclaims  great  Wallace'  fame. 
Each  cayem  wild  is  honoar'd  with  his  name ; 
Here  in  repoae  waa  atreteh'd  his  mighty  form. 
And  there  he  shelter'd  from  the  night  and  storm.** 

Ciicumstaiices,  howeyer,  tolerably  well  authenticated,  give  pkusi- 
bilitj  to  the  tradition,  that  Wallace  took  refuge  in  this  cave.  Foniim 
relates,  that  in  1297,  Wallace  commenced  at  Lanark  his  achieyements, 
by  defeating  and  slaying  the  English  sheriff,  William  de  Hesliope ; 
or,  as  others  called  him,  Hesilrig.  BUt^  Harry,  certainly  not  the 
most  faithful  of  historians,  says,  that  while  Wallace  was  residing  at 
Lanark  with  his  wife,  tiie  heiress  of  Lamington  (tradition  still  points 
out  the  place,  at  the  head  of  the  Castle-gate),  a  scuffle  took  place  in 
the  streets  between  Wallaoe,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  and  a 
body  of  Englishmen ;  that  Wallaoe,  being  oyerpowered,  escaped  to 
Cardand  Crags,  and  the  sheriff  put  his  wife  to  deatii ;  and  that  in 
revenge,  Wallace  collected  his  friends,  attad^ed  the  sheriff  in  the 
night,  and  slew  him  and  240  Englishmen. 

Nearly  two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  Cartland  Crags  stands 

LEE  HOUSE, 

the  seat  the  late  Sir  N.  Macdonald  Lockhart,  Bart.,  the  representa- 
tire  of  a  yery  ancient  family.  The  approach  to  the  house  is  delight- 
frd ;  it  is  a  fine  mansion,  in  the  castellated  style  of  building,  and  con- 
tains a  collection  of  fine  portraits  and  paintings,  &c.  An  aged  oa][, 
of  huge  dimensions,  will  be  pointed  out,  the  trunk  of  which  is  com- 
pletely hollowed  out  by  age ;  and  so  capacious  is  this  natural  room, 
that  it  is  said  Oliver  Cromwell  and  a  party  of  his  friends  dined  in  it 
An  album  is  kept  at  the  house  for  entering  the  names  of  strangers.  A 
visit  will  amply  repay  the  tourist  for  his  time  and  trouble.  Here  is 
kept  the  Lee  Pe7i/ny,  famed  for  its  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  a  stone  of 
a  dark  red  colour,  set  in  a  shilling  of  Edward  L,  and  has  been  in 
possession  of  the  family  since  a  little  after  the  death  of  Robert  Brace. 
That  monarch,  on  his  death-bed,  having  desired  his  renowned  general, 
the  good  Sir  James  Douglas,  to  convey  his  heart  to  Jerusalem,  and 
deposit  it  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  he  departed  on  his  pious  enand  in 
June,  1330,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  knights  and  esquires. 
Learning,  however,  that  Alpbonsus  XI.,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
waged  wax  with  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  he  repaired  to  the  QiristiBn 
standard,  and  fell  in  battle  at  Teva,  in  Andalusia,  on  the  frontiers  of 
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Grenada.  After  the  action,  his  squire,  Simon  Lockard  of  Lee,  reoo^ 
vered  the  casket,  which  contained  the  heart  of  the  good  King  Robert, 
and  retixmed  with  it  and  the  body  of  Sir  James  Douglas  to  Scotland. 
The  heart  was  deposited  in  Melrose  Abbey,  and  the  body  of  Sir 
James  in  the  church  of  Douglas.  Lockard,  from  this  circumstance, 
changed  his  name  to  LochecMrt  or  LockJtart ;  and  added  to  the  arms 
of  his  &mily  a  heart  within  a  lock,  with  the  motto,  "  Corda  terrotta 
pando"  So  far  the  story  is  confirmed  by  good  authority ;  but  what 
follows  is  matter  of  family  tradition.  Having  taken  prisoner  a  Saracen 
prince,  his  wife  came  to  pay  his  ransom,  and  in  counting  it  out  she 
dropped  tiiis  jewel,  and  eagerly  snatched  it  up ;  on  which  Lockard 
insisted,  that  without  the  jewel  being  induded  in  the  ransom,  he 
would  not  part  with  his  captiye ;  and  she,  finding  him  determined, 
at  length  yielded  it  up,  and  told  him  of  its  yirtues ;  namely,  that  it 
cared  diseases  in  men  and  cattle.  Many  are  the  cures  said  to  haye 
been  performed  by  it :  certain  it  is,  that  people  came  from  all  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  eyen  from  England,  to  procure  the  water  in  which  the 
stone  had  been  dipped.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  plague  was  last  at 
Newcastle,  the  corporation  sent  for  the  penny,  and  gave  a  bond  for  a 
large  sum,  in  trust  for  it.  So  conyinced  were  they  of  its  miraculous 
efficacy,  that  they  offered  to  pay  the  penalty  and  keep  the  penny, 
which,  howeyer,  was  declined  by  the  proprietor.  The  most  remark- 
able and  best  attested  of  its  cures,  is  said  to  haye  been  that  performed, 
upwards  of  a  century  ago,  upon  Lady  Baird  of  Saughtonhall,  near 
Edinburgh,  who  haying  been  bit  by  a  dog,  exhibited  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia..  The  loan  of  this  penny  was  procured,  and  the  lady 
daily  drank  and  bathed  in  the  water  in  which  it  was  dipped,  for  some 
weeks,  until  her  recovery  was  completed — a  striking  example  of  the 
influence  of  imagination  over  disease  I  The  stone  was  always  used 
by  dipping  it  in  water,  which  was  afterwards  drank  by  the  patient, 
and  the  stone  then  applied  to  the  wound  or  sore. 


Leaving  Lanark,  the  road  proceeds  north-east;  passes,  on  the 
right,  ^yllom  Park ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half, 
crosses  the  Mouse  by  Qeghom  Bridge.  Near  the  road,  on  the  estate 
of  Qeghom,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  Roman  camp.  There  is 
another  to  the  south  of  Corbiehall,  near  the  House  of  Carstairs.  The 
great  Roman  road,  called  Watling  Street  (the  line  of  which  may  yet 
be  traced)  passed  through  both  camps,  and  runs  on  towards  Glasgow, 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Clyde,  generally  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
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rirer.  It  oomes  close  apon  the  river  at  Orbieston,  where  a  bridge 
oyer  the  Calder,  nearly  opposite  to  Hamilton,  of  Roman  ooBBtraction, 
remains  in  tolerable  preservation.  There  is  another  road,  vhich  is 
a  mile  shorter,  £rom  Lanark  to  Edinbmgh,  by  Carstaiis,  Camwath, 
Oansejend  Inn,  and  Carrie.  Westward,  about  a  nule  and  a  half 
from  Lanark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mouse,  above  its  passage 
through  the  chasm  of  Cartland  Crags,  appears  in  view  the  ancient 
House  of  Jerviswood,  the  property  of  George  Baillie,  Esq.,  represen-i 
tative  of  the  illustrious  patriot,  whose  death,  inflicted  under  the  fonn 
of  law,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  enormities  of  the  gorom- 
ment  of  Charles  U.*  On  the  left,  beautifully  aitiiated  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  suirounded  by  extensive  pUmtations,  is  seen 
Clegham  House. 

The  country  now  becomes  comparatively  uninteiresting,  fewer  no 
objects  presentmg  themselves  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  tonnst 
Six  miles  farther  on,  WHsontown,  an  extensive  iron-foundiyiBpaaed 
upon  the  right.  In  approaching  the  confines  of  the  county  of  Mid< 
Lothian,  the  appearance  of  the  country  gradually  improves,  and 
every  eminence  commands  some  agreeable  prospect.  The  Frith  of 
Fortii,  and  the  verdant  Ochils,  occasionally  appear  in  sight,  and 
the  tourist  obtains  transient  glimpses  of  the  fartile  plains  of  West- 
Lothian. 

'  Fifteen  miles  beyond  Lanark,  the  road  passes  the  village  of  West 
Calder,  and  soon  after  Hermand,  a  seat  of  Hie  late  Lord  Hennand; 
next  Limefield,  and  then  Baberton,  delight^illy  seated  upon  the 
steep  banks  of  a  small  stream  that  descends  into  the  Almond.  Akag 
these  banks  serpentine  walks  have  been  formed;  through  the  woods 
which  overhang  them,  openings  have  been  left  to  afford  views  of  the 
beautiful  scenery ;  and,  in  a  retired  spot,  a  rude  cave  has  been  excsr 
vated  from  the  solid  rook.  In  a  small  glen,  formed  by  the  retiring 
of  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  where  is  a  rustic  grotto,  the  raysof  tbe| 
sun  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  shrubs,  trees,  and  flowers,  which 
vegetate  here  with  surprising  luxuriance.     The  road  now  passes 

CALDEE  HOUSE, 

the  ancient  and  stately  mansion  of  Lord  Trophichen,  seated  amidst 
extensive  plantations.  In  l^gallery  is  a  portrait  <^  the  grsat  re- 
former, John  Knox,  having  this  inscription  on  the  back  of  it  :— 

*  The  attainder  of  Jerviswood  was  reversed  bj  the  Convention  Parllainent  at  the 
Revolution,  together  with  the  attainder  of  Argyle. 
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"Mr.  Jdim  Enoz.  The  first  Sacrament  of  l^e  Sapper  in  Scotland, 
ifterthe  Befixrmatkm,  was  dispensed  by  him  in  this  halL" 
A  KNid  mm  strikes  off  from  the  left,  westward,  by  the  Kirk  of 
S»tt8,  being  the  most  southerly  of  the  three  direct  roads  from  the 
6kj  of  Edinburgh  to  that  of  Glasgow.  Proceeding  eastward,  im- 
sediatdy  after  pasmng  Calder  House,  the  road  enters  the  village  of 

MID-C  ALDER, 

nineteen  miles  and  a  half  beyond  Lanark,  and  twelve  and  a  half 
nileB  from  Edinburgh.^  It  is  pleasantly  sitoated  near  to  the  romantic 
Ahnond,  in  a  country  richly  adorned  with  wood,  and  highly  calti- 
Ti*ed.  We  may  here  observe,  that  the  passage  of  the  Almond 
tppetn  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  obstinately  disputed  by 
onteoding  armies.  On  both  sides  of  the  river,  £rom  Livingston 
to  itB  oonfiuenoe  witb  the  Forth  at  Cramond,  a  space  of  fifteen 
mfles,  there  have  been  found  many  stone  coffins,  inclosing  human 
Aektong.  A  considerable  way  below  Mid-Calder,  a  battle  was 
fi>iigfat  on  its  banks  in  995,  between  Kenneth,  brother  of  Malcolm  IL 
nd  Gonstantine  the  usurper,  in  which  both  generals  were  killed. 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  a  mount  near  the  village  is  pointed 
ottt,  as  the  place  where,  in  former  days,  the  witches  of  Calder  were 
iKffnt. 

The  road  now  crosses  a  small  stream,  and  passing  Calder  Hall 
<ni  the  Tight,  it  reaches,  at  a  short  distance.  East  Calder,  the  village 
^  Kirknewton  appearing  on  the  right.  A  little  way  off  the  road, 
<>&  the  left,  lies  Almondell  House  (Earl  of  Buchan),  and  beyond  it 
^^ifton  HalL  The  beautiful  range  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  which 
Hire  this  had  presented  themselves  at  some  distance  on  the  right, 
«>w  aooompany  the  tourist  the  whole  way  to  Edinburgh,  affording 
>  pleasing  variety  of  sloping  surfaces  and  steep  acclivities,  of  the 
Aeepeit  verdure. 

About  two  miles  beyond  the  village  of  Mid-Calder,  the  road  passes 
Bonniton  on  the  left ;  and  a  mile  farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  is 

HATTON, 

•n  ancient  venerable  house,  which  was  once  the  property  of  the 
^  of  Landerdale.  It  has  veiy  extensive  gardens,  and  ornamented 
'«Ub,  constructed  upon  elevated  terraces,  in  the  antique  style,  pro- 
My  decorated  with  statues  and  vases,  with  other  tasteful  accessories, 
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and  IB  Bunounded  by  plantatioiiB  and  incloBures,  extending  to  at 
least  800  acres ;  but  little  attention  seems  to  be  given  to  its  improye- 
ment.    Immediatelj  after  passing  Bom.  Wynd  Inn,  on  the  right  is 

DALMAHOY  HOUSE, 

the  principal  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Morton.  It  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  an  inclosed  park,  of  between  400  and  500  acres,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  prospect  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  Admission  to  the 
grounds  Ib  fireelj  granted  to  strangers;  they  enter  at  the  toll-bar 
to  the  east  of  the  demesne,  and  as  the  tourist  adyanoes,  the  soeneiy 
at  first  is  far  from  striking,  but  gradually  discloses  itself;  on  the 
left  is  a  sheet  of  water,  and  in  front  a  wood.  He  proceeds  along 
the  banks  of  a  riyulet,  which  forms  one  of  those  deep  glens  bo 
characteristic  of  Scottish  scenery,  and  which  is  highly  ornamented 
with  plantations.  On  the  right  of  this  glen  is  seen  the  old  mansion- 
house  of  Addiston,  seated  on  the  opposite  bank ;  shortly  after  the 
tourist  passes  a  gate,  and  winds  round  the  northern  side  of  the 
park,  from  the  centre  of  which  there  is  an  agreeable  view.  At  a 
short  distance  he  arrives  at  a  bridge,  where  the  prospect  is  enchant- 
ing ;  the  silvan  scenery  to  the  east,  and  the  brawling  stream  pouring 
downward  from  the  west,  through  woods  and  coppice,  combine  to 
make  it  highly  interesting.  From  the  bridge  there  is  an  approach 
to  the  house,  which  is  an  elegant  modem  mansion. 

Leaving  Dalmahoy,  the  road  passes,  on  the  right,  Addiston  (Earl 
of  Morton)  and  Biccarton  (Sir  WilL  Gibson-Graig,  Bart.)  Far&er 
on,  a  road  leads  off  from  the  right  to  Currie ;  and  still  farther  on, 
it  crosses  the  Union  Canal  at  Hermiston  Village,  after  which  it 
crosses  the  Water  of  Leith  near  the  old  mansion-house  of  Sanghton 
HalL  It  proceeds  through  a  country,  agreeably  chequered  with 
woods  and  plantations,  having  Corstorphine  Hill  at  a  distanoe  upon 
the  left ;  with  Merchiston  and  Dairy,  both  on  Ihe  right ;  then  passes 
over  the  tunnel  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  and  enters 
Edinburgh  by  West  Maitland  Street ;  and  with  the  fine  architectore 
of  Coates  and  Atholl  Crescents,  the  stranger  is  agreeably  presented 
with  a  most  magnificent  vista  before  him,  in  which  are  grouped  the 
striking  buildings  of  the  Castle,  Princes'  Street,  various  Churches, 
the  Royal  Institution ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  Scott  Monument,  with 
the  Calton  Hill,  the  Ancient  City,  together  with  Arthur  Seat. 
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FEOM  EDINBURGH  TO  DUNKELD,  BLAIR  ATHOLL, 
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In  coinmencing  this,  which  is  called  the  Great  Northern  Tottr, 
the  tourist  may  suppose  himself  at  Dunkeld,  the  road  from  thence 
to  Edinbuigh  having  been  described  in  the  First  Tour. 

The  load  to  Blair  Atholl  passes  through  the  beautiful  Tallej, 
extending  from  Dunkeld  to  Logierait,  which  has  been  particularly 
noticed  in  our  First  Tour,  in  describing  the  road  to  the  former 
plaoe  &om  the  Tillage  of  Kenmore,  with  which  this  road  runs  nearly 
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! 
parallel,  but  on  the  opposite  or  east  side  of  the  river  Tay.  Leaying 
Dunkeld,  and  proceeding  northward  along  the  bank  of  that  riTer,  at 
the  diq^oe  of  five  miles,  the  tourist  reaches  Dowally.  Dalgoise, 
Glenalbert,  Eincraigie,  and  Kinnaird,  are  seen  in  suooession  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and  among  the  hiUs,  about  two  miles 
to  the  eastward  is  Ordie,  a  small  lake,  celebrated  for  its  trout.  About 
two  miles  farther  on,  the  straths  of  the  Tay  and  the  Tununel  unite, 
the  former  stretching  westward  to  Kenmore,  the  other  towards  the 
north.  Here  also  the  two  great  rivers  join ;  and  by  their  confluence 
form  a  tongue  of  land,  up<m  which  stands  the  village  of  Logierait, 
opposite  to  the  village  of  Ballinlnig,  through  which  the  road  passes. 
The  country  here  is  remarkably  beautiM.  An  eminence,  not  far 
from  the  church  of  Logierait,  commands  a  prospect,  that  for  richness 
and  variety  is  rarely  surpassed. 

Between  the  two  villages  there  is  a  regular  ferry,  and  as  Logie- 
rait was  anciently  a  place  of  some  consequence,  the  tourist  may  he 
inolined  to  visit  it.  Before  borbnial  jurisdictions  were  abolished, 
this  was  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  district  of  Atholl;  and  upon 
the  hill  behind  the  town,  malefactors  were  executed.  That  sncb 
exhibitions  were  not  unfrequent,  may  be  presumed  from  the  fact,  of 
a  common  executioner  having  been  maintained  here  at  the  expense 
of  the  Duke  of  Atholl.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  is  an  open 
terrace,  where  are  still  to  be  seen  the  traces  of  a  castle,  surrounded 
by  a  fosse.  To  this  c&stle  Bobert  11.  retired  to  indulge  his  grief; 
after  delegating  the  regal  power  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany. 
A  battery  is  said  to  have  been  erected  near  the  castle,  upon  a  spot 
still  called  the  Ccmnon  Brae.  The  narrow  pass  which  conducts  to 
the  ruins  is  called  Glachr^^-ri,  or  the  King^s  way.  From  the  summit 
of  the  hill  a  most  extensive  view  is  obtained,  comprehending  two 
great  valleys  and  their  mountainous  boundaries.  The  rivers,  uniting 
below,  form  a  great  body  of  water.  ! 

To  the  right  of  BaUinluig  is  seen  Tullimet  House,  and  two  miles  I 
beyond  BaUinluig,  the  road,  which  proceeds  along  the  the  east  bonk 
of  the  Tummel,  enters  Moulineam,  where  there  is  on  excellent  inn. 
The  celebrated  Sheridan,  it  is  recorded,  when  on  a  visit  to  Blair 
AthoU,  here  poured  out  libations  of  Atholl  brose  to  the  rosy  god,  and 
was  astonished  at  the  sudden  hallucination  produced  by  the  favourite 
beverage  of  this  country.  A  mile  beyond  Moulineam  is  Donavourd 
on  the  rights  and  DonfaUondy  on  the  western  bank  of  the  TnmmeL 

Here  the  main  body  of  the  river  makes  a  sudden  turn,  forming  a 
number  of  small  islands.    Edradour  (Duke  of  Atholl)  next  appears 
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in  view,  at  which  plaoe  there  is  a  ^e  waterfall ;  and  at  the  top  of  a 
iteep  del],  are  the  remains  of  a  circular  building,  called  the  Black 
Castle,  about  axty  feet  in  diameter  within,  and  the  walls  about  eight 
feet  Uiick ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  bj  an  English 
kintn,  who  married  a  Scottish  heiress  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1. 
fienuuoB  of  similar  towers  can  be  traced  along  the  whole  of- this 
tnck.  Srane  oonjectute,  that  they  were  used  for  maJdbag  signals^ 
I7  fire,  in  case  of  inTasiou ;  others  think  thej  were  Tigh-Fasky,  or 
itoehoQses  for  the  security  of  propei^,  in  case  of  sudden  inroads. 
Mr.  Pennant  inclines  to  the  former  opinion,  and  mentions,  that  he 
ud  his  feUow  trayeller,  Mr.  Stuart,  traced  a  chain  of  such  circular 
Mlings,  extending  firom  the  hiU  of  Drummond,  near  Taymonth» 
tovaids  the  Western  Ocean. 

At  the  Tillage  of  Pitlochrie,  a  mUe  beyond  DonaTOurd  and  Dun- 
^flandy,  a  road  strikes  off  to  the  right  by  Moulin,  through  Glen- 
^inanehan  and  Strathaijdle*  and  another  to  the  left,  leading  to 
the  Tonunel,  on  the  beautiful  grten  banks  of  which,  opposite  to 
^'itlochrie,  stands  the  neat  cottage  of  Fonab.  The  hills  now  begin 
to  close  in,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Pitlochrie,  form  a  wild 
ttd  iDost  romantic  scene.  In  the  landscape  is  to  be  seen  Cluny  on 
tiie  west,  and  Fascally  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  latter  is 
seated  in  a  fairy  mead,  surrounded  by  woody  and  singularly  shaped 
■MNiQtains;  screened  on  one  side  by  plantations,  and  washed  on  the 
o&er  \fy  the  fiirions  Tummel,  which  reoeiyes  the  waters  of  the  Garry 
^  a  litOe  distance  above ;  altogether,  this  is  a  striking  place.  Ir 
^  neighbourhood  is  the  Fall  of  Tummel,  the  best  approach  to 
"^luch  is  by  a  road  a  little  farther  on. 

I^rooeeding  onwards,  the  mountains,  among  which  Benvracky 
liies  oonspicuons,  approximate  on  every  side ;  and  a  mile  beyond 
FascaUy,  the  tourist  will  now  enter  the  celebrated  and  truly  sublime 

PASS  OP   KILLIORANKIE, 

*ith  a  feeling  that  approaches  to  terror ;  in  the  distance  Ben-y-gloe,  . 
vith  its  summit  reaching  the  clouds,  terminates  the  landscape  in 
'^e  places.   This  Pass,  which  has  been  compared  by  a  noted  traveller 
^  the  distinguished  VaU  of  Tempe,  is  formed  by  two  mountainous 

*  Moulin  b  apon  tiie  road,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Pitlochrls.  In  Its  romantic 
■^isbboorhood  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Moulin,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
tiie  Cummins,  Earls  of  Atholl  and  Badenoch.  Tradition  says,  that  a  number  of 
wnona,  infected  with  the  plague,  were  shut  up  and  died  in  it,  on  which  account  the 
^v.try  people  ars  afraid  to  remove  its  stones. 
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cliainB,  running  parallel ;  these  darken  the  waters  of  the  Garry,  that 
rush  impetuouslj  through  the  Pass,  in  a  fearfiilly  deep  and  rugged 
channel;  and  at  one  place  the  river  struggles  through  rocks,  and 
dashes  over  a  precipice,  into  a  dark  pool,  displaying  a  scene  of 
peculiar  grandeur.  The  hills  rising  abruptly  from  the  river  on  each 
side,  are  deeply  covered  to  the  summits  with  every  variety  of  wood, 
which  produces,  even  at  noonday,  the  haziness  of  twilight.  So 
terribly  sublime  is  the  scene,  that  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  a  body 
of  Hessian  troops  were  appalled  by  it,  and  refused  to  march  through 
the  Pass. 

Near  the  north  end  of  this  romantic  place,  was  fought,  in  1689,  the 
battle  of  Eillicrankie,  between  the  Highland  army,  commanded  by 
Viscount  Dundee,  better  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  Bloody 
Qaverhouse,  and  the  troops  of  King  William,  commanded  by  General 
Mackay.  The  descendants  of  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  still 
point  with  pride  to  the  rude  stone  at  Urraid  House,  upon  the  right, 
which  marks  the  spot  where  Dundee  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory.  The 
beautiful  though  small  cascade  of  Urrard  is  near  this. 

The  Pass  extends  northward  about  half  a  mile ;  beyond  it  the 
vaUey  gradually  opens  to  the  north,  and  its  highly  cultivated  and 
ornamented  aspect,  proclaims  the  near  approach  to  the  grounds  of 
Blair  Atholl.  The  road  passes  Old  Fascally,  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Garry,  Killicrankie  Cottage ;  and  on  the  left,  Urrard,  and 
Orchilbeg  (Duke  of  Atholl)  on  the  right ;  Strathgarry  and  Shierglass 
on  the  left,  and  advances  to  the  mansion  of  Lude,  situated  among 
deep  groves,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  which 
stretch  from  the  north.  The  road  descends  into  the  opening  valley, 
and  after  crossing  the  river  at  the  Bridge  of  Tilt,  where  a  com- 
fortable inn  has  been  erected,  enters  the  plantations  of  Blair  AtholL 

At  the  bridge  over  the  Grany,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Pass,  a 
road  conducts  to  the  wild  districts  of  the  Tummel  and  Rannoch. 
It  enters  the  grounds  of  Bonskeid,  at  the  opening  of  the  valley  of 
Fincastle,  famous  at  one  time  for  the  number  of  its  baronial  edifices ; 
the  vestiges  of  fifteen  still  remain.  To  see  the  great  Fall  of  the 
Tummel  to  the  best  advantage,  the  tourist  should  enter  a  path 
leading  to  it,  from  a  gate  near  to  the  bridge.  Inferior  in  height 
to  that  of  Foyers  or  the  Bruar,  it  is  deemed  by  many  of  equal 
magnificence,  on  account  of  its  greater  body  of  water.  The  river 
descends  from  a  height  of  sixteen  feet,  in  a  snow-white  sheet  of 
vast  breadth,  and  with  a  noise  truly  appalling.  The  accompanying 
scenery  of  wooded  rocks  and  distant  mountains  is  grand.    To  the 
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north-west  of  the  Fall  is  a  care,  in  the  face  of  a  stupendous  rock, 
to  which  there  is  a  very  difficult  passage.  Here  a  partj  of  the 
Ma<^regors  were  surprised  during  their  proscription ;  after  part  of 
them  were  killed,  the  rest  climbed  up  a  tree,  that  grew  out  of  the 
face  of  the  rock,  when  their  pursuers  cut  it  down,  and  precipitated 
them  into  the  river. 

The  tourist,  whose  time  will  permit,  will  be  highly  gratified  by  an 
excursion  to  the  districts  of  Tummel  and  Rannoch,  to  which  there 
is  an  excellent  carriage  road.  To  the  spot  where  Bonskeid  House 
displays  its  turrets  amid  deep  groves,  the  Tummel  presents  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  rapids,  and  thunders  down  a  channel  confined 
within  lofty  banks,  shaded  by  woods.  About  two  miles  within  the 
valley  is  the  House  of  Fincastle ;  and  proceeding  by  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  the  road  passes  Alean  on  the  left,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  Duntaulich,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch 
Tummel.  The  road  here  ascends  an  eminence,  when  a  most  mag- 
nificent prospect  bursts  upon  the  sight.  The  lake,  with  its  bold 
headlands  and  long  retiring  bays,  its  sloping  banks  terminating  in 
broad  and  wavy  ridges,  are  all  spread  out  to  view,  and  appear 
encompassed  by  forests  and  mountains.  On  the  opposite  shore,  the 
heights  of  Ferragon,  and  the  simple  but  huge  bulk  of  Schehallien, 
rise  in  full  view.  Westwajrd  appear  the  rising  grounds  of  Mount 
Alexander ;  beyond  which  are  seen  the  lofty  hills  of  Lochaber.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  lake  are  two  wooded  eminences;  past  them 
the  river  creeps  in  silence,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth,  from  the  lake. 

The  tourist  proceeds  by  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tummel,  and 
passes,  near  to  its  western  extremity,  Portnellan;  and  about  four 
miles  &Tther,  at  the  Bridge  of  Tummel,  where  there  is  a  small  inn, 
the  military  road  crosses  the  route,  thirteen  miles  from  Aberfeldy 
and  ten  miles  from  Dalnacardoch.  The  face  of  the  country  is  now 
gloomy  and  mountainous,  till  we  come  to  Ihm  AUster,  or  Mownt 
AleoBonder,  the  residence  of  the  Kobertsons  of  Struan.  Here  the 
poet  of  that  name,  a  determined  Jacobite,  found  refuge  from  the 
political  storms  which  devastated  his  country,  and  composed  several 
of  his  poetical  pieces.  The  Mons  Akxcmder  is  a  wooded  eminence. 
At  the  foot  of  it,  in  the  garden,  is  the  Argentine,  a  small  mineral 
spring,  extolled  in  the  poetry  of  Struan.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  Crossmount  is  within  view. 

Ph>ceeding  onward.  Loch  BAunoch  appears  in  sight.  The  lake 
fills  nearly  ten  nules  of  a  strait  valley,  about  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.    Its  shores  axe  beautifully  indented 
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by  flweeps  of  mountains  and  wooded  points  of  land,  nmning  far 
into  the  lake.  The  moontains,  on  the  north  eide,  are  yery  high, 
and  their  steep  sides,  whererer  the  crags  will  pennit,  are  cnhiyated. 
In  other  places,  the  rocks  on  the  ooafit  are  clothed  with  birch  and 
pine.  On  the  south  is  another  range  of  loffy  mountains,  covered 
with  forests ;  and  westward,  in  the  extreme  distance,  the  mountains 
of  Breadalbane  and  Argyle  hide  their  summits  in  the  donds  which 
rise  j&om  the  Atlantic  The  tourist  passes  Loch  Garry  House,  and 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tummel,  Temper,  Daiohosnie,  and 
Inyercholden,  the  Litter  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  romantic  rock, 
overlooking  the  lake,  on  which  is  the  burjring-plaoe  of  the  Inver- 
cholden  £unily,  and  reaches  the  village  of  Einloch  Bannodi,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  view  from  this  point,  westward, 
is  grand  and  picturesque.  Looking  eastward,  the  village  forms  the 
foreground;  on  the  left  is  a  bold  precipioe,  down  which  descends 
a  brawling  torrent;  and  on  the  right  is  the  steep  and  enormous 
Schehallien,  insulated  from  the  surrounding -mountains,  and  towering 
to  a  height  of  3550  feet.  This  mountain  is  the  reputed  hanat  of 
the  monstrous  fairy  Cailin.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Methw, 
Bobert  Bruce  and  his  Queen,  with  a  few  adherents,  had  a  retreat 
near  its  northern  skirts ;  and  in  modem  times.  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the 
late  astronomer-royal,  made  upon  it  his  observations  of  its  power 
in  attracting  the  plummet,  which  it  was  found  considerably  to  affect. 
Proceeding  along  a  good  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  through 
a  forest,  and  passing  Carie,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  Einlodi 
Bannoch,  is  Dall,  the  hunting-seat  of  Lord  Grantley ;  and  ^te  miles 
farther,  the  village  of  GeorgeVtown,  whero  there  is  a  good  inn. 
About  a  mile  hence  is  Barracks  and  Bannoch  Lodge.  Here  the 
road  terminates,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles  from  its  commence- 
ment, at  Bonskeid. 

K  the  tourist  wishes  to  visit  Loch  Erioht,  he  will  have  to  proceed 
across  the  heath,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  This  lake  stretches  from 
north  to  south,  over  a  space  of  sixteen  miles,  and  its  upper  extremity 
touches  upon  the  region  of  Badenoeh,  in  Livemess-shire.  It  is  a 
scene  of  complete  desolation,  the  only  habitation  that  appears  upon 
its  banks,  being  a  solitary  shooting-lodge,  towards  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and  the  hut  of  a  shepherd.  In  a  cave  near  its  southern 
extremity,  the  young  Chevalier  was  some  time  concealed  ftom  the 
King's  troops.  Where  the  lake  discharges  its  waters,  there  is  a 
x(M^  upwaids  of  100  yards  of  perpendicular  height.  On  its  sunuDit, 
which  is  barely  accessible,  are  the  remains  of  a  fortificatioa,  50O 
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feet  in  loigth,  and  250  in  breadth.  The  wall,  upwards  of  fifteen 
feet  in  thiclmeBs,  ia  oompofled  of  great  broad  atones  fvithout  mortar. 

BLAIR  ATHOLL. 

Nature  has  formed,  on  each  side  of  this  vallej,  nnmerons  terracaa, 
some  haying  their  sides  yariegated  with  flowering  shrubs  and  herb- 
age, and  oHiers  deeply  shaded  with  the  rich  foliage  of  trees  of  a 
statelj  growth.  A  mile  farther  on,  the  road  reaches  the  village 
and  inn  of  Bhur,  situated  upon  rising  gronnd,  which  overlooks  a  fine 
plain,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tilt  and  Qanj.    Upon  this  plain  stands 

ATHOLL  HOUSE, 

formefrlj  Blair  Castle,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of  AthoU.  It 
is  a  bnOding  of  great  strength  as  well  as  extent.  The  time  of  its 
erection  is  uncertain,  but  the  oldest  part  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  John,  commonly  called  De  StrathbogUy  who  enjoyed  the 
title  of  AthoU  in  right  of  his  wife.  In  1644,  it  was  garrisoned  by 
the  Maiquis  of  Montrose,  who  was  joined  by  a  large  body  of  Atholl 
Hi^ilanders,  to  whose  bravery  he  was  indebted  for  the  victory  <^ 
Tibbermuir.  In  1653,  it  was  taken  by  storm,  by  Cohmel  Daniel, 
one  of  Cromwell's  officers.  In  1689,  it  was  held  by  an  officer  of 
Viscount  Dundee,  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  fiuuly  of  Stuart ;  and  an 
attempt  to.  besiege  it,  made  by  Lord  Murray,  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Atholl,  led  to  the  battte  of  Killicrankie.*  The  last  siege  it 
endured  was  in  1746,  when  it  was  gallantly  detended  by  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew  against  the  Hi^^blandero,  who  retired  from  it  a  few  weeks 
before  the  battle  of  Culloden.  When  peace  was  established,  its 
turrets  and  battlements  were  removed  by  the  Duke  of  AthoU,  and 
the  height  of  the  building  considerably  reduced. 

The  plantaiions  in  front  of  the  house  have  not  the  best  effiBct  in 
an  immediate  view,  but  when  beheld  at  a  distance  from  the  HiU 
of  TuUoeh,  <m  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Garry,  the  appearance  of 
the  phwe  is  very  imposing.  In  tiie  bad^round  is  seen  the  vast 
outline  of  the  mountain  of  Ben-y^loe,  the  dreary  heights  of  which 
exalt  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  inferior  ridges,  and  enhance 
the  rich  appearance  of  the  subjacent  valley;  while  the  prospect 

*  In  a  letter,  ^tod  Edinburgh,  10th  September,  1689,  General  Madcay  writes,  *  He 
had  reduced  the  country  of  Atholl,  and  placed  500  men  In  garrison  at  Blair  Castle."^ 
MS.  id  poueaston  of  Mftckay  of  Blaek  Castte. 
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down  the  Garry,  where  Benyracky  riaes  pre-eminent  among  the 
barrier  mountains,  near  the  eastern  outlet  of  the  Pass,  is  one  of 
peculiar  grandeur  and  interest.  The  summit  of  the  far  distant 
Schehallien  is  seen  overtopping  the  southern  ridges;  and  west  of 
Ben-j-gloe,  rise  the  eminences  of  Atholl  Forest,  bounded  bj  Ben- 
dearg  on  the  north. 

But  the  interest  of  this  neighbourhood  consists  in  its  gloomy  dells 
and  ravines,  scooped  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  numerous  mountain 
streams  (in  its  long  retiring  vales,  shaded  by  the  precipitous  sides 
of  wooded  mountains),  and  in  its  stupendous  cataracts ;  these,  alto- 
gether, compose  a  region  where  the  hand  of  Nature  has  vigorously 
impressed  her  own  sublime  and  wildly  romantic  features;  and  art 
has  not  been  wanting  to  give  effect  to  the  enchanting  scenery  of  this 
portion  of  the  country.  The  ornaments  of  woods,  and  the  conye- 
niences  of  roads,  have  been  supplied  with  great  profusion ;  and  the 
traveller  has  all  the  facilities  which  civilization  affords,  of  enjoying 
scenes,  as  gloomy,  savage,  and  wild,  as  when  they  first  started  into 
existence. 

In  September,  1844,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albeit, 
and  the  young  Princess  Royal,  landed  at  Dundee,  and  proceeded  to 
Blair  Castle,  where  they  sojourned  for  three  weeks,  enjoying,  in 
complete  privacy,  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  They 
repeatedly  visited  the  Falls  of  the  Tummel  and  Bruar,  ascended  to 
the  top  of  Ben-y-gloe,  and  made  frequent  visits  to  the  celebrated 
Pass  of  Eilliecrankie. 

The  ancient  and  noble  sport  of  deer  stalking  was  also  enjoyed  by 
Prince  Albert,  thousands  of  these  animals  having  been  gathered 
together,  from  the  neighbouring  haunts,  by  the  keepers. 

A  superb  cataract,  to  which  the  tourist  is  conducted,  is  called  the 
York,  after  Archbishop  Drummond.  It  is  about  a  mile  distant  firon 
Blair  Castle,  upon  the  Lude  estate,  near  to  the  Bridge  of  Tilt,  where 
a  stream,  called  the  Bva^  of  Fender,  after  descending  from  the  skirts 
of  Ben-y-gloe,  through  a  richly  wooded  glen,  pours  its  waters  over 
a  huge  cliff,  into  the  impetuous  Tilt,  whose  roaring  torrent  nms 
almost  invisible  in  the  hollow  caverns  of  the  rocks,  that  rise  like 
ramparts  from  its  banks.  This  cascade  is  Tiewed  to  the  greateii 
advantage  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tilt.  A  good  footpath,  up 
the  glen,  conducts  the  tourist  to  other  cascades  upon  the  Bum  of 
Fender ;  the  first  that  is  met  with  is  equally  beautiful,  though  of 
a  less  lofty  character  than  the  York;  the  great  body  of  the  water 
gushes  through  a  deep  ravine,  overhung  with  trees  and  underwood. 
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wliild  a  portion  of  tbe  stream  is  diyided  from  the  principal  waterfall, 
and  spouting  oyer  a  jutting  rock,  is  scattered  into  a  shower  of  spraj 
in  its  descent*  But  the  upper  fall  of  the  Fender  is  most  worthj 
of  attention,  the  fall  itself  and  its  locale,  combining  the  suhlime 
and  the  magnificent.  The  stream  first  appears  tumbling  amidst 
trees  and  over  rocks,  and  being  joined  by  another  stream  that  darts 
from  the  side,  throws  itself  down  a  steep  dedivitj  into  a  profound 
hollow,  and  thence  sweeps  with  reckless  yelocitj  down  the  narrow 
glen*  Along  the  path  we  hare  described,  there  is  the  Tulchan, 
a  TCTj  large  cairn;  and  a  line  of  smaller  tumuU  lay  at  one  time 
between  this  place  and  the  house  of  Lude,  but  cultivation  has 
oblitentted  the  greater  part  of  them.    The  tourist  now  ascends  into 

GLENTILT, 

which  partakes,  in  a  high  degree,  of  the  wildest  Alpine  scenery. 
This  glen,  in  ancient  times,  was  famous  for  its  race  of  warriors.  It 
is  of  great  length,  and  hemmed  in  on  each  side  by  the  steep  sides  of 
two  continuous  chains  of  mountains.  Ben-y-gloe  forms  the  southern 
screen  of  the  yaHey ;  and  the  road,  passing  firom  Blair  Atholl  along 
the  brink  of  fearful  precipices,  which  rise  from  the  bed  of  the  riyer^ 
descends  into  the  depths  of  the  glen ;  then  leaying  its  woody  defiles^ 
it  winds  along  the  bases  of  huge  and  grassy  mountains.  Ravmea 
sad  recesses,  formed  by  the  brook  or  the  mountain  torrent,  occasion- 
ally occur,  half  concealed  by  tangled  screens  of  honeysuckle  and  wild 
brier,  which  mingle  their  tints  with  the  golden  Msdfrage  and  the 
snowy  pwTMtma,  and  combine  with  numerous  birch  trees  to  load 
ereiy  passing  breeze  with  their  odour.  Glades  open  up  at  short 
distances,  disclosing  yiews  of  singular  beauty;  while  scenes  of  ruraji 
industry ^oocasiox^y  blend  with  tiie  wild  appearance  of  herds  of  red- 
deer,  sweeping  along  the  sides  of  the  hUls  like  wreaths  of  mist. 

About  three -miles  up  the  glen,  a  bridge  has  been  thrown  across 
the  riyer,  from  which  an  enchanting  yiew  may  be  obtained.  Beyond 
this  the  yalley  is  more  open,  and  the  riyer,  in  all  its  yarious  forms* 
and  torrents,  sunless  pools,  and  noisy  waterfalls,  becomes  more  in- 
teresting to  the  sight.  In  the  middle  of  the  glen  the  Duke  of  Atholl 
has  a  hunting  lodge ;  a  little  beyond  which  the  road  is  inaocessiblo 
to  carriages.  The  scenery  increases  in  wildness,  but  loses  in  yariety ; 
the  eye  haying  only  the  broad  russet  surface  of  the  mountains  to 
repose  on,  excepting  where  a  stream  oocasionaUy  pours  down  their 
sides,  affiircting  moisture  to  the  gloomy  pine,  and  other  trees  waving 
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solaiiudj  over  it  The  riynlet  of  L^ghaine  is  now  seen  to  j^in  tiie 
Tilt,  a^  flowinig  ficom  the  small  la)ce  of  lioch  Loeh;  iip(mit«re 
the  remiuiui  of  the  BjlvaD  palao^  in  whioh  the  Earl  of  AtboU  moet 
■umptoDiisfy  entertained  King  Jfuaea  Y.,  hi4  mother,  1^  Pope's 
legate,  the  French  amhaseiador,  and  others ;  an  aeoonnt  oC  which 
the  legate,  .^ea«  Sjlyius,  haa  tranBmitted  to  postefity*  Anoiber 
yexj  drcTungtantial  aooount  of  the  same  meworah^e  fiie  Is  to  be 
fomid  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Dayid  I^ndsay^  Advaamg  oQwuds, 
the  attention  is  sudden^  drawn  to  the  yawning  jaws  of  a  rarine, 
immediately  on  the  left,  where  the  amaU  river  Tarff  issaes  hm  » 
recess,  overgrown  with  bnu^wood,  and  bounds  into  the  vale  witli 
impetoous  speed,  over  two  ledgea  of  rooba,  There  is  not,  vithin  the 
wide  region  of  the  Grampians,  a  scene  more  romantic  than  this ; 
and  the  approach  to  it,  through  a  lonely  glen,  prepares  the  mind  for 
receiving  the  deepest  impressions. 

.  Nothing  else  particularly  deserving  of  notice  presents  itself  vithii 
Glentilt,  if  we  except  a  valuable  qoarry  of  green  marhk  ]°><^ 
•11  over  the  kingdom,  which  was  lately  opened  a  little  above  Gow^i 
]^r}dge<  The  same  spot  produces  a  great  vaiiefy  of  tremoUtt;  aoi 
indeed,  the  whole  glen  is  rich  in  minenils,  ai^d  interesting  to  the 
geol(>gi8t.  Large  beds  of  stahHte  may  be  diseovered,  as  also  steatito, 
asbestos,  tal0»  sienite,  crystallized  chlorite,  telanite,  ^eoe,  andacty- 
nolite,  with  many  variefties  of  all  the  priautive  rooks^ 

Cfeology  of  GlmHlt-r^TldB  valley  is  no  less  celebrated  for  iti 
mineraJio^cal  struetore  and  romantic  ao^ery,  than  as  behig  the  spot 
where  the  Huttonian  theory  received  its  most  remarkable  and  ooa- 
elusive  illustrations.  On  this  latter  aooount  it  must  be  an  intertstiag 
locality  to  every  geologist  Through  this  valley  flows  the  Til^  the 
Tummel,  and  the  Garry,  and  in  the  coorsea  or  channflls  of  theee 
streams,  the  different  strata  may  be  traced  fi)r  many  miles.  The 
prevailing  roeks  are^  qiiarta-rock,  mica^  and  boimbleiide  schist)  clay 
schist,  and  prinaary  limestones  of  various  ooloura,  froia  a  dark  blue 
to  a  grey  white;  green  and  varie^gaited  marbles.  At  aaTeral  plaoei, 
masses  of  granite  are  seen  traversing  these  fidarata><6end]nf  inmuBerable 
ramiflcatioDB  of  veins  into  the  broken  np  aftd  fissured  schistose  locha 
This  i@  particularly  well  seen  at  Gow's  Bridge,  as  well  as  in  to«* 
other  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Tilt  and  Tummel.  A  very  exteinTS 
formation  of  limestone  oonstituitea  the  whole  of  the  left  boondsiy  ^ 
Glentilt  Its  provailing  cdomr  ia  dark  blue,  bat  it  also  tmost 
various  other  tints,  and  aibrds  some  of  our  nnost  beaatifal  sod  ecu** 
menial  marbles.    Beds  of  a  nearly  pure  white  marble  are  also  foo&d, 
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^it  i8i«Ddered  almott  unfit  for  the  purpoaes  of  tiie  statuwrj,  in 
CDOseqnesos  of  its  ocmtainiiig  a  coniiderable  quantity  of  mica  dis- 
ttmioftted  l^ogh  it.  It  la  of  a  larger  gratn,  and  a  more  compact 
texture,  ibm  the  Pentelican  marble,  of  which  the  Elgin  statues  are 
ftnaed,  and  which  alao  contains  mica,  but,  when  polished,  the  two 
en  eosnelj  be  diitiugniwhed  from  each  other.  Besides  the  mica, 
iteadte  and  noble  serpentine  are  found  mixed  with  the  white  and 
keaatifol  marble  of  Glentilt.  Tale  is  found  in  abundance,  as  also 
trenoUtey  and,  more  rarely,  afSbeetos,  From  Blair  AthoU  to  Castle- 
ton  of  Braemar,  an  unintenmpted  range  of  quartz-rock  also  prevailB. 

FALLS  OF  THE  BRUAR. 

The  celebrated  Falls  of  the  Bruar  are  about  three  miles  and  a 
^  to  tiie  westward  of  Blair  Atholl  Inn,  a  short  distance  from  the 
<nd  te  InTeniets.  Tbe  eiharaotensties  of  the  scenery  of  those  Falls 
ttBi  ^metnesB,  soblimity,  and  tenor,  which  they  possess  in  a  d^ree, 
Hat  laiiks  &em,  in  point  of  interest,  abore  the  Falls  of  the  Fender. 

At  the  lower  Fall  the  stream  bursts  from  beneath  a  bridge,  rushes 
^i)g^  an  aindi  worn  out  in  the  lock,  deaeends  into  a  black  pool, 
*Iiere  it  lingen  as  if  courting  a  respite  from  its  troubles,  and  then 
'i^i'nee  enwavd  to  join  the  Garry.  Ascending  by  a  footpath  cut 
^tlie  bonk  of  the  ravine,  the  uppers  Fall  is  readied.  Here  an 
^pine  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  stream,  on  the  southern  side  of 
vlueh  the  cataract  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  It  consists  of  three 
^  <nr  breaks,  whose  united  height  is  200  feet,  the  lowest  forming 
ID  Q&bioken  and  perpetidicnlar  descent  of  100  feet.  The  shelying 
^^  <n  each  side  of  the  bridge,  the  roaxing  of  the  stream,  and  the 
Fi^oiuid  chasm  filled  with  spray,  form  a  scene  of  wonderfrd  sublimity; 
viuoh  is  mcreased  by  the  dark  hue  of  the  adjoining  rocks.  Bums  has 
*^  desoeibed  these  &]ls,  in  the  poetical  fupplication  addressed  by 
^&vr  to  t^  Duke  of  AthoU,  to  hare  its  banks  shaded  with  treesw 
^  pmyer  of  the  petition  has  been  oonLpliad  with,  and  the  improve- 
^^U  made  by  his  jpnee  are  now  producing  their  proper  effect  * 

*  From  Slalr  Atholl  an  excnrslon  may  be  made  to  Braemar,  in  Aberdeenshire,  the 
"B*^  noud  wUch  is  truly  IBgliXana  fin  Its  charact«r.  To  aoeompliib  this,  the 
)M»iit  hat  to  psss  tlsroasb  Glentilt,  and  travel  over  a  mountainoas  district,  resorted 
^  fat  the  rammer  season  by  a  few  shepherds*  who  erect,  for  their  accommodation, 
^■liQgSi  or  taQiporary  hntfc  Near  this  line  there  is  a  small  lake,  called  Lodi  Tilt, 
'^^  in  trout,  and  shaded  with  natoral  wood.  After  learhig  OlentUt,  twelve 
•Oti  from  Bjjijr  Atholl.  the  road  enters  Aberdeenshire.  The  country  becomes  moira, 
^  ud  dreary,  until  the  Braes  of  Mar  are  reached,  where  the  inhospitable  waste  is 
'  A  by  a  talley,  the  fertility  of  which  is  much  surpassed  by  i(s  beauty.  There  is 
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LeaTing  BUur  AthoU  for  iDTemess,  the  road,  at  the  dktanee  of 
three  miles  and  a  half,  Grosses  the  Bmar,  and  proceeds  almg  the 
banicB  of  the  Garry,  skirted  by  wild  mountains,  for  the  space  of 
nearly  other  seven  miles.  This  road  is  not  without  its  peculiar 
ohanns,  innumerable  small  cascades,  mountain  torrents,  and  rockj 
banks,  clumps  of  birch,  alder,  and  mountain-ash,  diversifying  the 
otherwise  cheerless  scene. 

Ten  miles  and  a  half  firom  Blair  AthoU,  the  road  reaches  the  inn  of 

DALNACARDOCH, 

where  the  military  road  from  the  south,  by  Aberfeldy  and  Tonunel 
Bridge  Inn,  joins  it.  As  the  tourist  proceeds  onwards,  the  conntrjr 
continues  unaltered  in  its  chief  features.  Seven  miles  beyond  the 
inn,  there  is  a  lake,  half-filled  up,  into  which  two  streams  discharge 
themselves.  The  deep  green  sward  of  the  alluvium  appears  amid 
the  brown  heath,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert ;  and  the  stream  glides 
through  it  in  serpentine  windings.  About  ^ye  miles  fiurther  on,  the 
road  passes  the  Garry,  at  a  torrent  near  to  its  source,  by  a  siinple 
bridge,  from  which  a  beautiful  and  elegant  view  is  obtained  of  the 
parent  lake.  Loch  Garry,  spread  out  directly  in  front.  Hie  road 
rising,  the  hill  from  the  bridge  conducts  to  the  source  of  the  Troim, 
which  flows  in  a  direction  of^posite  to  the  Garry  and  to  the  inn  of 

DALWHINNIE, 

distant  from  Dalnacardoch  thirteen  miles.  The  tourist  b  now  within 
the  district  of  Badenoch,  and  shire  of  Inverness.  The  situation  of 
the  inn  of  Dalwhlnnie  la  solitary  in  the  extreme,  lying  upon  the 
western  bank  of  the  Truim,  &r  distant  from  aU  other  habitations; 
and  on  all  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  crags  and  boggy  heath,  the 
silence  of  the  scene  being  only  broken  by  the  melancholy  mormon 
of  the  water.  It  is  distant  about  a  mile  eastward  from  the  head  of 
Loch  Ericht,  in  a  cave  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  the  on- 
fortunate  Charles  Edward  sought  shelter  from  his  pursuers,  after 
the  battle  of  CuUoden.  When  the  tourist  views  the  dreary  and 
solitary  regions  which  the  Prince  had  to  traverse,  and  reflects,  that 
only  a  few  days  before,  he  had  aspired  to  a  crown,  sympathy  &r 

another  ]in«.  bjp  Phalair,  A  huntings-seat  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  AtfaoU;  but  It  b 
more  hilly,  and  not  so  interesting  as  the  former.— For  the  chief  olyects  wortlij  of 
notice  in  Brai'mar,  see  a  detour  from  Aberdeen  up  the  rirer  Dee. 
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Ms  misfortunes  takes  the  place  of  all  other  feelings,  and  irresistibly 
interests  him  in  the  fate  of  the  imfortnnate  and  ronugitie  Cheyalier  :— 

**  The  •mall  birds  rejoice  in  the  green  leaves  returning. 
The  murmuring  streamlet  winds  clear  through  the  valei 
The  hawthorn  toees  blow  in  the  dew  of  the  morning. 
And  wild  scatter'd  cowslips  bedeck  the  green  dale: 
fiut  what  can  give  pleasure,  or  what  can  seem  fair. 
While  the  lingering  moments  are  number^  bj  care  f 
No  flowVs  gaUy  springing,  nor  birds  sweetly  singing. 
Can  soothe  the  sad  bosom  of  Joyless  despair. 
The  deed  that  I  dared,  could  it  merit  their  malice, 
A  King  and  a  Father  to  plaoe  on  his  throne? 
Hii  right  are  thesA  hills,  and  his  right  are  these  rallejs. 
Where  the  wild  beasts  find  shelter,  but  I  can  find  none. 
Bnt  *tis  not  my  sufferings,  thus  wretched,  forlorn. 
My  brave  gallant  friends !  \is  your  ruin  I  mourn ; 
Tour  deeds  prored  so  loyal  in  hot  bloody  trial, 
Alas !  can  I  make  you  no  better  return !  **— Bcehs. 

The  Bronnacfa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Laggan,  and  other  Tonuintio 
Highland  streams,  have  been  celebiated  bj  Mrs,  Qrant,  in  her 
*'  Letters  fimn  the  Monntains,  1773  to  1803." 

A  road  £rom  Dalwhinnie  to  Fort  Angostns  branches  off  on  the 
left,  up  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Spey,  to  Garviemore  Inn,  over 
Conyariek  mountain,  and  so  down  the  Tarfe  water  to  Fort  Augustus. 
Before  reaching  Garviemore,  a  road  branches  off  on  the  left,  by  Loch 
Laggan,  to  Fort  William,  and  b^ond  it  another,  by  Loch  Spey» 
Glenroy,  and  Keppoch,  to  the  same  place.  The  road  •  continues 
through  Badenoch,  and,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  it  crosses  the 
Truim  by  a  bridge ;  beneath  it  there  is  a  beautiful  cascade,  a  salmon 
leap,  and  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  are  pleasantly  ornamented 
with  natural  wood.  The  tourist  now  approaches  a  congeries  of  bleak,. 
Ittre,  and  huge  mountains,  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  Scotland,  from 
which  the  rapid  Spey  descends,  and  receives  the  tribute  of  the  Truim. 
About  three  miles  fixmi  Pitmiun  the  road  crosses  the  Spey  by  a  bridge 
of  one  noble  aich  of -grey  stone,,  called  Spey  Bridge,  at  wluch  a  toad 
strikes  off  on  the  left  by  Cluny  and  New  Kirk  of  Laggan,  to  join  the 
road  fiom  Dalwhinnie  to  Fort  Augustus,  and  proceeds  along  the 
bulks  of  the  river,  the  country  improving  as  the  tourist  approaches 

PITMAIN, 

distant  thirteen  miles  from  Dalwhinnie.  The  road  proceeds  down 
the*  valley  of  Badenoch,  the  country  of  the  Maephersons.  It  is 
tolerably  weU  cultivated  and  sprinkled  with  trees,  and  glimpses  are 
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oeoMionally  oblamed  of  the  tiyvr^  until  it  sweeps  round  the  baae  of 
a  TODUuitic  craggy  meimtaut,  when  it  is  lost  to  the  sight  for  a  lew 
miles. 

A  mile  beyond  Pitmain,  the  road  reaches  the  tillage  of  Eingossie, 
a  name  signifying  "  The  end  of  the  Forest  of  Firs."  These  forests 
at  one  time  covered  nearly  all  Stral^spey,  and  extended  southward 
to  Braemar,  and  westward  many  miles  in  Badenoch  to  this  phice. 
Opposite  to  the  Tillage,  on  the  sou&  side  of  tiie  river,  are  the  ndns 
of  Ruthven  Barracks,  situated  upon  a  green  circular  mount.  This 
place  was  originally  a  strtHighold  of  the  Cummins,  Earls  of  Bade- 
noch. After  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  Government  purchased  it,  and 
converted  it  into  barraeks.  In  1746,  after  a  gallant  resistance  by 
the  small  garrison,  connsting  only  of  a  seijeaat's  command,  the 
place  was  taJken  by  a  corps  of  the  Highland  army,  and  burned  to 
the  ground.  Here  the  Highlanders  rallied  after  their  defeat  at 
Gnlloden,  with  a  determination  to  persevere  in  the  contest;  and 
here  they  received  the  heart-vending  order  fcom  the  Pretender,  to 
disperse  and  provide  for  themselves  as  they  best  could, — on  order 
which  WHS  received  by  liiose  brave  devoted  men  with  erclawatiens 
of  rage,  curses,  and  team. 

Near  to  this  ruin  are  the  remaiBfl,  as  k  suppoeed,  of  a  Roman 
encampment,  mdisated  by  its  tqpaxe  fbim,  and  tiie  eircnmstanoe  of 
a  tripod,  and  an  urn  oontaming  ashes,  having  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  About  two  miles  distant,  on  tiie  left,  is  BelviUe. 
the  seat  of  J.  Macpherson,  Esq.,  son  of  the  cdebrated  tnnalalor  of 
Ossian's  Poems.  The  monument  erected  to  his  memory  etands  in  a 
oons|»euous  situation,  below  the  house.  The  Spey  now  sweeps  down 
a  fertile  valley,  adorned  with  woods,  asid  sheltered  by  ranges  of  lofty 
moontainB. 

Five  miles  farther  up(m  the  rights  is  Eitmm,  a  fitvourite  seat  of 
the  late  Dudiess  of  Gonkm,  standing  on  an  eminenoe  in  tlie  valley, 
overiooked  by  the  hill  of  Tor  Alvie.  Around  this  cnehantang  spot, 
the  landscape  is  magnifieenl  The  banks  of  the  river  and  the  adjacent 
hills  are  richly  clothed  with  birch  and  other  woods.  On  ^e  left  is 
the  ^tdrch  of  Alvie,  and  Loch  Alvie,  surr&unded  by  high  moontaiiis. 
The  grounds  around  Kinrara  and  Rothiemurchus  are  very  fine. 
Loch..an-Eilan,  in  the  breast  of  the  ft>rest,  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  Scotland ;  on  an  island  in  the  loch  stand  the  ruins  of  a  castle, 
which  belonged  to  the  Wolf  of  Badenoiik.  The  other  objects  of 
interest  in  this  neighbourhood  are  Lochs  Morlioh,  Alvie,  and  Ineh, 
and  the  ruins  of  Balvenie  Castle,  near  to  whi^  are  the  remaiiw  ef 
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8  cttup^  when  Milcolm,  it  is  Mid,  defeated  the  Norwegiaiii.  At 
tiie  djgttace  of  etiior  two  miks,  the  road  liters  the  oonntj  of  Elgia 
or  Moiay,  and  deHcmding  to  the  banks  of  the  river  S^pej,  reaehes 

AVIEMORE  INN ,♦ 

distant  from  ^tmain  thirteen  miles.  This  inn  stands  near  the 
head  of  Strathspey,  and  ootnmands  a  view  of  the  great  fi^-woods 
6f  Bothiemurchus,  stretching  fi)r  many  miles  uf)  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  sweeping  down  into  the  valleys.  This  immense 
forest,  probably  the  most  extensive  in  the  island,  is  estimated  to 
cover  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  south- 
ward, at  a  considerable  distance,  by  the  great  Cairngorm  or  Blue 
Mount^n,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Grampians,  beiilg  4095  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  1780  feet  above  Loch  Aven, 
which  lies  at  its  base,  on  the  south-east  side.  The  form  of  the 
mountun  is  oonical,  having  its  sides  darkened  by  the  emerald  hue 
of  the  forest ;  while,  even  during  the  most  scorching  heats  of  sum- 
mer, its  summit  is  often  seen  to  glisten  with  snow.  It  is  celebrated 
for  those  beautiful  rock  crystals,  of  various  tints,  called  Caimgoria 
stones;  and,  besides  these,  there  are  found  upon  it  fine  specimens 
of  asbestos,  talc,  zeolite,  and  crystaUzed  qua/rtz. 

Northward  of  the  inn,  and  within  a  mile  of  it,  is  the  itomantic  hill 
of  Craigellachie,  which  signifies  Bock  of  Alartn,  There  is  another 
Craigellachie  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Strathspey,  distant  thirty 
mUes.  Upon  these  rocks  a  signal  by  fire  was  given  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  to  alarm  all  ^e  people  of 
the  strath  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  convene  them  at  an  appointed  place. 
Hence  the  motto  of  the  Grants,  "  Stand  fast — Craigellachie.*'  In 
ancient  times  every  dan  had  its  particular  arm-posts  and  central 
place  of  assembling.  The  principal  signal  for  summoning  the  clans 
was  the  Crouita/rich,  or  fiery  cross,  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  size  of  a 
man's  arm,  burnt  at  one  end ;  it  was  des|)atched  from  one  farm-house 
to  another,  each  man  being  obliged  to  run  full  speed  with  it  to  his 
next  neighbour. 

*  From  Rothiemurchiu  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  firaeroar,  by  proceeding  up 
the  Glen  of  Alldroie  Bum  foi*  nine  mUea,  pairing  tfar«e  nnaU  pools  or  tarns,  and  ktep- 
inS  th«  teak  of  .the  See  fbit  ilreatj  ihites,  to  Oasfletown.  passing'  Benmacdhni  on 
the  left,  and  Cairntool  on  the  right,  the  Linn  of  Dee,  Mar  Lodge,  and  Corymnlzie 
Fall,  &c.  There  are  other  routes,  viz. :  by  Glenfeshie,  farther  west,  or  by  L6ch  Aten 
and  Qtenliii,  or  OlandMrry,  ftc,  && 
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At  the  baie  of  this  Craigellachie  is  a  small  lake,  called  Lod^ 
Baladren,  from  the  noith>west  side  of  which  a  yiew  is  obtaised  of 
the  savage  Lairg  Chruaddh,  or  the  Rocky  PasB,  between  two  moim- 
tains,  from  Strathspey  into  Braemar. 

From  Ayiemore  a  road  strikes  off  on  the  right,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Spej,  to  Castle  Grant  (Earl  of  Seafield),  and  the  militaiy  rood 
now  leaves  the  river,  proceeds  through  an  agreeable  countij,  imtil  it 
-crosses  the  river  Dulnain,  distant  seven  miles,  where  it  enters  upon 
'*  a  blasted  heath,"  and,  fonr  miles  &rther  on,  re-enters  Inveraess- 
shire,  having  previously  left  Strathspey  by  making  a  sweep  to  the 
north.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  stands  Quny  House  on  the 
left,  and  two  miles  farther  on,  the  road  crosses  the  river  Findhom, 
and  passes  Corrybuigh  House.  The  scenery  on  the  Findhom  here 
is  the  only  part  of  the  whole  river,  above  the  plain  of  Forres,  that  is 
not  highly  interesting  and  romantic    A  little  farther  is  the  Inn  of 

FREEBURN^ 

fifleen  miles  and  a  half  from  Aviemore.  Here  the  streamlet^  called 
Freebtvm,  joins  the  river  Findhom,  and  the  road  crosses  by  a  bridge. 
Three  miles  and  a  half  beyond  this,  on  the  right,  is  the  church  of 
Moy  and  Loch  Moy.  The  lake  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  half  a 
mile  broad,  abounding  in  trout  and  char,  and  having  two  or  three 
isles,  prettily  wooded.  On  one  of  these,  near  the  middle  of  the  bike, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  which  appears,  from  an  inscription,  to  have 
been  built  in  1665,  by  Lauchlan,  the  twentieth  laird  of  Macintosh. 
The  remains  of  a  street,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  with 
the  foundations  of  houses,  on  each  side,  are  still  yery  visible.  In 
1422  the  island  contained  a  garrison  of  400  men.  About  200  yards 
from  this  is  an  artificial  island,  formed  by  heaping  large  stones  upon 
each  other,  and  still  called  Mlenr-na-Olach,  or  the  Stony  Island, 
This  was  used  as  a  place  of  confinement,  and  is  so  veiy  little  raised, 
that  when  the  lake  was  low,  the  criminal  could  just  stand  dry  shod; 
but  after  rains  he  became  immerged  in  the  water. 

Moy  Hall  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  This  place 
is  called  Sta/rSa^hr^nor-Ga^l,  or  The  Threshold  of  the  HigJUanden, 
being  a  natural  and  strongly  marked  entrance  from  the  north.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  which  was  a  confederation  of  sixteen 
clans,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  laird  of  Macintosh.  In  the  year 
1715, 1500  of  them  took  the  field;  but  in  1745,  scarcely  half  that 
number.    Here  is  preserved  a  sword  which  was  given  by  James  V. 
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to  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  with  the  privilege  of  holding  the 
king's  sword  at  coronations.  On  the  blade  is  the  word  '*  Jestts.''  It 
was  consecrated,  and  sent  to  James  by  Pope  Leo  X.  The  sword  of 
Viscoimt  Dundee,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity,  are  also  kept  here. 

Of  the  barbarity  of  former  times,  the  following  anecdote,  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  may  serve  for  an  example  :— 
In  1454,  Monro  of  Fowlis  having  received  an  affront  from  the  people 
of  Strathairdle,  between  Perth  and  Atholl,  made  an  inroad  with  his 
dan  into  their  territoiy,  and  returned  with  a  great  booty  of  cattle. ' 
As  he  passed  Loch  Moy,  the  laird  sent  to  demand  the  8Hhe  Creach, 
or  Bo<id  CoUop,  which  was  a  certain  part  of  the  bo6ty,  payable  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom,  for  the  privilege  of  passing  through  his 
lands.  Monro  offered  a  reasonable  share,  but  Macintosh  insisted 
upon  having  a  half;  and,  instantly  oonvoUng  his  dan,  he  pursued 
the  Monroes  to  Claehnahaity,  near  Eessock  Ferry,  where  a  desperate 
battle  ensued,  in  which  many  were  killed  on  each  side,  and,  among 
the  rest,  the  laird  of  Macintosh. 

Two  miles  beyond  Loch  Moy,  the  road  enters  Strathnaim,  and 
passing  through  a  wild  moorish  country  for  other  three  miles,  crosses 
the  river  Nairn.  This  river  is  called,  in  Gaelic,  Kis-Nerimef  or  the 
WcOer  of  Alders,  The  country  still  maintains  its  gloomy  and  in- 
hospitable aspect,  notwithstanding  tiie  appearance  of  a  few  mansions. 
Biz  miles  beyond  the  Nairn,  the  tourist  enters  the  royal  burgh  of 

INVERNESS, 

lituated  on  both  sides  of  the  Niess,  where  that  river  dischaiges  itself 
into  the  Moray  Frith,  the  jEsttumum  VcMraris  of  ancient  geographers. 
It  is  a  large  and  well  built  town,  having  many  elegant  houses,  and  Is 
considered  the  capital  of  the  North  Highlands.  On  the  High  Street, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  stands  the  Court  House,  connected 
with  the  Tolbooth  or  Jail,  a  very  handsome  building,  with  a  beautiful 
tower  and  spire,  150  feet  high.  The  academy  is  also  spacious  and 
elegant  In  this  flourishing  i^eminary,  the  most  useful  branches  of 
education  are  suooessfiilly  taught  hy  six  masters  and  a  rector ;  the 
number  of  scholars  varies  from  200  to  300.  In  Church  Street  are  the 
Assembly  Rooms  of  the  Northern  Meeting,  erected  in  1789,  for  the 
aoconunodation  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  northern  counties, 
who  meet  annually  for  a  week  in  October.  The  Northern  Infirmary, 
situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  handsome  modem 
Btructure,  capable  of  accommodating  fifty  patients.     This  institution^ 
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wiuoh  is  supported  paaiily  by  chiuritable  doaatioiM^  it  under  azoel^ 
lent  Tegulations,  and  has  becoi  of  giieat  benefit,  not  only  to  tke  town 
of  InTemeSB  but  to  the  neighbouxing  dounties*  There  k  a  fine  stone 
bridge  of  seven  arohes  otot  the  Ness,  between  the  second  aod  tkiid 
arehes  of  whieh  theze  is  a  vault,  foizaerly  used  as  a  jail,  and  latterly 
as  a  madhouse.  There  is  also  a  modern  wooden  bridge,  eomiectbg 
lihe  two  divisions  of  the  town,  of  which  that  on  the  east  side  is  by  &r 
th6  most  populous  and  extansiiTe. 

Alter  the  Revolution,  the  town,  firom  vaiious  causes,  suffered  a 
pndual  decline ;  but,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Rebellion  of  174:5,  it 
begaii  to  revive ;  and  si&ce  then  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  .progresBiye 
iiupioven&tot.  There  are  several  exoellent  inns  in  the  towoii  The 
two  piineipal  ones,  are  the  CakdoniBn  and  Union  Hotels..  The 
population,  by  the  o6nsu6  of  184:1,  amou]Lt0d  to  15,309^  indudhig  the 
parish*  It  has  some  manufactures  of  fia^c  «nd  cast-iiciiv  and  coosider- 
able  commerce.  The  iut^roourse  between  Inv^fness  and  the  two 
capitals,  by  sea,  is  regular  and  freqtient,  several  vessels  being  em- 
ployed in  the  trade,  ^ps  of  500  tons  burden  can  ride  in  s^ety  in 
the  Moray  Frith,  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  where  there  is  a  eommo- 
dious  harbour  and  quay,  at  which  vessels  of  200  tons  may  unload.  A 
small  harbour^  capable  of  contaiuing  vessels  of  gpreater  burden,  about 
a  quarter  of  A  mile  below  the  toWn,  has  lately  been  constructed. 

Invcmels  is  the  centre  of  a  wide  distriot,  and  is  rapidly  assmning 
a  character  of  importance,  from  the  powerful  impulse  given  to  it  by 
the  canal  navigsction.  To  the  tottdM  it  possesses  many  attractioss. 
The  town  itself,  and  l&e  natural  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
have  long  been  celebrated  fiyr  romantic  beaufy. 

Inverness  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  sixth  century  it  i?ai 
tiie  capital  of  the  Fictish  kingdiim,  when  St.  Ck^ltanbft  1^  IsofaaHll 
a&d  came  to  the  Pietish  court,  ad  ontium  N'sssob,  with  the  pious  design 
of  converting  Brudceus  11,  to  Chrislianily.  It  was  eraeted  into  a 
toyflil  burgh  by  Malcolm  Camnore  in  1067 ;  and  1^6  charter  was  caa- 
secutively  renewed  by  William  the  lion,  Ale:fca^dflr  L,  David  IL, 
James  I.,  Mary,  and  Jamea  YL  la  1310,  InvieitieaB  w«8  taken  by 
Robert  Bruce;  and,  in  1645,  M<»iir086  defeated  Cokmei  Urrey  in  its 
neighbourhood.  In  1649,  Coknds  li^hidletcm  and  Monro  soiaed  it 
for  Qiarles  n.,  but  were  soon  ezpelM  by  the  pSrliatn^tsBry  genial 
In  174^,  it  was  occupied  by  the  army  of  Prince  Charles,  previous  to 
thebatOeofCulloden. 

The  opulence  of  th»  town  has  often  made  it  an  object  of  plunder 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  and  other  predatory  chiefs.    In  1228,  it 
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nffend  nuidi  from  an  inroad  made  hj  One  OiHeipie ;  in  14^«  from 
Alexander,  Lord  of  the  Isles ;  and  eten  so  late  as  the  latter  end  of 
the  I7th  oentnry,  the  chief  of  a  western  clan  threatened  the  town 
with  fire  and  sword,  if  the  inhabitants  did  not  pa^  a  large  ooo- 
tribation,  and  present  him  with  a  laced  scarlet  suit;  and  these 
demands  were  complied  with.  In  18I6»  the  earthqualce,  which 
extended  itself  oyer  the  greater  part  of  Scotland^  waa  here  peculiarly 
violent  in  its  action.  The  sliock,  Whidi  laated  twen^  seconds,  and 
took  place  aboat  eleren  o'dodc,  on  the  erening  of  August  Idj  was 
preceded  by  a  tremendous  rumbling  noise ;  bdls  rung,  birds  were 
Jmocked  fiom  their  perdies,  and  mudi  daihs^  was  done  to  a  number 
of  buildiBgs.  The  spire  of  the  jail,  in  partiofOUr,  was  i^ent  across  at 
seTsral  feet  &om  the  top,  and  the  part  abore  the  crack  was  twisted 
round  soma  inches.  The  terrified  inhabitants  hurried  to  the  fields^ 
where  many  of  them  remained  until  the  following  eyetung.  Between 
Jamuoj  and  October,  in  the  year  1S17,  there  were  not  fewer  than 
fiye  abodes  &lt  at  Inyemess,  (me  of  them  remarkably  yiolent. 

Upon  an  eminence,  south-east  of  the  town,  stood  an  anoiei^t  castle, 
in  wliidi^  according  to  Eoece,  the  good  King  Duncan  was  murdered 
by  Macbeth,  who  was  himself  afbenrards  slain  by  Macduff  at  Lun- 
fiman^  Aberdeenshire,  in  1056.  Fordnn,  however,  lays  the  scene  of 
that  tragedy  near  Blgin,  and  some  suppose  it  to  haye  been  at  Cawdor 
Castle,  in.  Nainuhire.  This,  howeyer,  is  certain,  that  the  old  Castle 
of  loyeErnesB  waa  naed  to  the  ground  by  the  son  of  the  murdered 
monarch,  Malcolm  Caomore,  who  ereoted  a  new  cme  cm  the  opposite 
side  of  ibe  hilL  The  latter  fbfrtresa  was  repaired  liy  James  L,  in 
whose  reign  a  parliament  was  hekL  within  iti  walls.  In  alter  times, 
the  Earl  of  Huntly  was  made  h^h  constable  of  it.  In  1715,  it  was 
fieisod  by  Sir  John  M'Eenzie  &r  James  II.,  but  was  speedily  evacu- 
ated ;  after  which  it  was  converted  into  barracks  for  the  king's  troops;, 
and  reeeiyed  the  name  of  Fc^  St.  George^  This  fort  surrendered  to 
the  army  of  Prince  Charles  in  1745;  but,  upon  the  march  of  the 
Highlanders  soothwsrd,  it  was  dismantled,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it 
now  remains.  It  was  standing  in  Mr,  Pennant's  time;  and  there 
were  then  old  people  alive,  who  remembered  its  magnificent  apart- 
ments, cmb^ished  with  stucco  busts  and  paintings.  On  the  site 
of  this  Castle  is  now  erected  a  handsome  edi^ce,  containing  Court 
House,  County  Buildings,  &c. 

The  view  from  the  Castle  Hill  is  eztensiye  and  charming,  com- 
prehending the  Frith,  the  Passage  of  Kessock,  the  river  Ness,  the 
wooded  hiU  of  Tom-na-Hemich  or  the  Hill  of  FcArieB,  on  the  west 
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side  of  the  town,  shaped  like  a  ship  with  its  keel  uppennost»  and 
various  groups  of  distant  mountains. 

North  of  the  town  are  the  vestiges  of  a  fort,  built  bj  Oliver  Grom> 
well,  who  employed  in  its  construotion  the  stones  of  Einloss  Abbey, 
and  of  a  convent  of  Dominican  Friars,  which  then  existed  in  a 
ruinous  state  at  Inverness.  It  was  of  a  pentagonal  form,  and  capable 
of  containing  two  thousand  men  and  four  hundred  horses.  After  the 
Restoration,  this  fort  was  demolished  by  order  of  Charles  11. 

In<  the  vicinity  of  Inverness,  there  are  some  interesting  objects,  to 
which  we  shall  conduct  the  tourist  by  the  nearest  routes : — 

The  object  of  greatest  interest  in  this  vicinity  is  Craig  Fhadric, 
a  steep  and  rugged  hilL,  1150  feet  above  the  river  Ness,  which 
flows  past  its  base.  It  lies  nearly  a  mile  west  of  the  town,  and  com^ 
mands  a  varied  and  extensive  prospect  to  the  north,  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Moray  Frith  eastward,  to  the  distance  of  forty  miles, 
and  overlooks  the  vales  of  the  Ness,  the  Beauly,  and  the  Gonazu 
Craig  Phadric  is  noted  for  the  remains  of  one  of  those  fortificatums, 
common  in  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland,  which,  from  the  singdar 
appearance  of  the  stones,  have  received  the  name  of  Vitrified  Fbrts. 
The  one  on  the  summit  of  this  hill  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  and 
extensive  in  Britain,  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  paraUelogram,  the  length 
of  which  is  about  eighty  yards,  and  the  breadth  thirty  within  the 
walls.  The  stones  are  all  firmly  connected  together  by  a  kind  of 
matter  resembling  lava,  or  the  scorias  of  an  iron  foundry ;  and  the 
stones  themselves  seem  to  have  been  softened  or  melted  by  fire.  On 
the  outside  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  second  rampart,  and  within 
the  area  is  a  hollow j  with  a  small  spring  of  water.  Various  opinions 
have  been  formed  respecting  these  ruins ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  concluding,  that  they  were  the  forts  or  signal  towers  of  the  primi- 
tive Celtic  inhabitants.* 

Proceeding  north-east  to  Fort  George,  a  distance  of  twelve  mfles 
from  Inverness,  the  road  winds  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Moray- 
Frith  ;  and  two  miles  and  a  half  farther,  a  road  strikes  off  from  the 
right  t  to  the  burgh  of  Nairn.    A  mile  farther  on  is  CuUoden  House ; 

•  Craig  Fhadric,  or  PeteriB  Rock,  as  the  name  implies,  has  been  aoenrately  ex- 
plored by  the  late  Mr.  Eraser  Tjrtler,  Lord  Woodhooselee,  the  result  of  whoae  re. 
searches  are  pablished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbni^  YoLII. 
The  manner  in  which  the  ritrification  was  probably  eflElected,  has  also  been  pointed  oat 
by  Dr.  Maecolloch  and  others.  It  has  also  been  interestingly  described  in  a  poem,  in 
two  parts,  by  Carey. 

t  The  coach  now  runs  through  Campbelton.  The  road  described  in  the  roote  mej 
be  taken  by  the  tourist  if  he  thinks  proper. 
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directlj  south  of  whieh,  at  the  diBtanoe  of  a  mile,  is  CuUoden  Moor, 
where  the  Duke  of  OnmherlaBd  dbtamed  his  cledsive  yictorj  oyer  the 
armj  of  Prince  Charles,  on  April  16, 1746.  The  grayes  of  those  who 
fell,  may  he  distingnished  hj  their  yerdant  surface  of  grass;  and 
bullets  and  fragments  of  arms  are  still  picked  up  from  the  heath.  At 
the  western  extremity  of  the  moor  stands  the  wall,  through  which  the 
militia  of  Argjie  burst,  and  aided  by  the  cayalrj,  attacked  the  right 
flank  of  the  Highland  army,  and  threw  it  into  confusion.  It  is  not  a 
Httle  remarkable,  that  Prince  Charles,  who  had  displayed  much  per- 
sonal brayeiy  on  former  occasions,  took  no  share  in  this  engagement. 
Disgusted  with  the  dissentions  that  preyailed  in  his  famished  anny, 
and  impressed  with  dismal  forebodings,  he  stationed  himself  with  the: 
corps  de  rewrve,  muffled  up  in  a  greatcoat  and  countryman's  hat :. 
and  the  moment  that  he  saw  the  right  wing  giye  way,  he  left  the- 
field,  and  fled  to  old  Loyat,  who  cursed  him  when  he  saw  him  ap- 
proach as  a  fugitiye. 

This  yictory  entirely  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  unfortunate  Prince ; 
hut  the  barbarities  whidi  the  Duke  exercised,  against  the  insnigent 
chie&  and  their  yassals,  stamp  his  memory  with  indelible  infamy. 

Before  this,  and  during  the  unhappy  rebellion,  Duncan  Forbes  of 
Culloden,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  a  gentleman  distin- 
goiBhed  no  less  by  his  talents  tiian  by  his  yirtues,  exerted  himself  in. 
favour  of  the  reigning  family,  and  by  his  influence  preyented  many 
ehiefi  of  dans  from  joining  the  standard  of  Prince  Charles.  After 
its  sappressbn,  he  interceded  with  the  ministry  for  the  unfortunate* 
Highlanders,  whose  crime  was  mistaken  loyalty.  For  this  conduct, 
whieh  redounds  to  his  immortal  honour,  he  lost  tiie  &your  of  Qoyem- 
ment,  and  no  remuneration  was  oyer  made  to  him,  for  large  sums, 
which  lie  expended  in  order  to  serye  the  State. 

A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Culloden  House,  the  road  passes  Petty- 
kirk  on  the  left ;  and  near  to  it  is  Castle  Stewart  (Earl  of  Moray), 
lately  repaired  and  inhabited.  The  road  now  passes  through  a  wood, 
and  descending  to  the  side  of  the  Moray  Frith,  runs  through  thoc 
village  of  Campbelton.    One  mile  and  a  half  farther  on,  it  reaohea 

FORT  GEORGE, 

Kated  on  a  peninsula  running  into  the  Moray  Frith,  the  passage  of 
vhich  it  commands.  The  work  was  begun  in  174:7>  under  the  entire 
direction  of  General  Skinner,  and  cost  upirards  of  £160,000.  The 
fortress  oecupies  flfteen  English  acres,  and  is  generally  considered 
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the  ftxangeit  fartitottion  in  North  Britain.  The  Bunparta,  on  Umb 
ndeSf  rise  almost  out  of  the  aea»  Which  at  pkaanze  can  be  let  into 
the  foise.  The  place  ia  well  supplied  with  water;  haa  fimr  baations* 
monnted  with  eighly  cannon,  a  bomb  proof  magazine^  ample  atoies, 
a  neat  cbapd,  snd  excellent  aooommodation  £jr  3000  man.  It  is 
generally  gaxriaoned  hy  two  regimenta.  The  batteriea  cammand  an 
eztensiTB  view  of  a  richlj  diyenified  oosntrj. 

Another  agraeabk  exeniaion  maj  be  made  from  InYemesa  to  Beaidy^ 
a  small  Tillage,  lyio^  at  the  head  of  the  Frith  of  tide  same  name,  and 
directlj  west  £rom  InTezness.  The  distance  hj  the  cean^  zoad  and 
Lovat  Bridge^  is  twelre  miles ;  bj  the  old  road  and  the  Hdatry,  ten 
miles.  To  the  pedestrian,  the  latter  nmte,  whicih  dlTerges  fiom  the 
other  at  the  public  house  of  Bogroj,  seven  miles  firana  InvsnueiB^ 
presents  the  adTantage  of  a  moie  extended  and  diyeiaified  landir«|». 

Leaving  luTemess,  the  tourist  cinsaea  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and 
passing  the  sweetly  situated  house  of  Mnirton  on  the  left,  and  the 
basin  and  Tillage  of  Glachnahany  on  the  right,  winds  round  the  bsae 
of  Craig  Phadrie,  and  enters  on  the  beautiful  district  called  the^itrd, 
adorned  by  many  elegant  seats  of  the  clan  Fraaer,  and  lying  akng 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Beauly  Frith,  beyond  which  the  blue 
mountains  of  Roes4ihire  are  seen  towering  in  the  distance.  Amongst 
these,  the  huge  unshapely  mass  of  BenweaTis  may  be  easfly  dis- 
tinguished, but  the  eye  prefers  to  dwell  on  the  conical  peab  of 
Btra&glass  and  9trathconan.  The  shore  of  the  Bbusk  lale,  on  the 
<^posite  side  of  the  Frith,  is  adorned  by  the  mansion  of  Bedcastle, 
whidi  belonged  to  the  kte  Sir  William  Fettes»  Bart  Three  mibs 
from  Invemess  is  the  promontory  of  Bundirew,  once  the  pn^Mitf 
and  f aTOurite  residence  of  President  Duncan  Forbes  of  CuUcdea. 
Scarcely  any  Testiges  of  this  mansion  is  now  to  be  aeen.  On 
the  next  promontory  is  the  House  of  Phopachy,  which  haa  long 
been  the  property  of  one  of  the  Fraaer  fimuly.  At  Bogroy,  the 
ooaeh  road  leaTOs  the  shores  of  the  Frith,  and  loseps  the  low  groondt 
and  paasing  Moniack  House,  crosses  the  rirsr  Beauly  by  a  handsome 
bridge,  built  in  1810,  and  turning  eastward,  reaches  Beanly  TiUi^. 
The  old  road  ascends  the  hill  from  Bogroy,  passing,  on  the  lefi, 
Newton  House,  and  on  the  right  Kingillie  House,  and  the  church 
and  manse  of  Kirkhill ;  beyond  which,  on  the  right,  is  the  beantifiil 
mansion  of  Fxngask,  and  a  little  £urther  on  the  left,  Audmagaim. 
The  road  now  leads  OTer  the  brow  of  the  hill,  not  fiir  ftom  the  old 
church  of  Wardlaw,  for  many  generatiaDQa  the  burying^^plaoe  of  the 
family  of  Lovat;  where  is  to  be  seen  th^  monument  of  Hnb  eelshntsd 
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l^moii  Lovd  LoTat  The  tourist  will  be  pertieiilsrlj  delighted  with 
the  ecene  spread  out  hefinre  him  at  he  doioeade  on  Beauly;  the 
windhig  xirev  emptTing  iti  watero  into  the  fpaoioos  frith ;  the  village 
with  its  old  prioiy ;  its  harbour  «nd  shipping ;  the  xioh  little  Tallej'*-^  • 
Beaufort  Castle,  and  other  maiuiiMis,  emboflomed  in  forests,  which 
elotbe  tiie  lower  and  nearer  emineneea;  and,  b^ond  all,  the  dark 
bine  mountain  ridges,  rising  in  snoeessk>n,  nntil  the  eye  rests  on  the 
distant  peaks  of  Strath&ner,  and  the  other  glens  which  run  up  into 
&e  heart  of  this  truly  Highland  oountiy. 

Crossing  the  feiry,  the  toniisi  arrives  at  Beaioljr,  where  is  a  most 
comfortable  ain.  There  wsf  a  Ostertian  Prioary,  founded  here  by 
John  Bbset  of  Lo^^,  in  1230.  It  was.  subseqnently  enriehed  and 
enlarged  by  the  Lords  Frassr  of  Lovat.  It  is  said,  tiiat  Queen  Mary 
was  onee  entertained  here,  and  that  her  ezGhnnatian,  on  viewing  the 
scene  fismn  her  window,  **  O'taA  vn  beau  Heu,"  gave  rise  to  the  present 
name  of  Beanly.  Only  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  transepts  .of  the 
chapel  new  remain,  and  they  are  destitute  of  ornament.  The  area, 
within,  is  used  as  a  burial  place  by  many  families  of  distinction* 
Some  fine  old  trees,  in  the  eburGfayard,  ooigoin  with  the  ndn,  to 
cany  the  imagmatkm  back  to  i^e  times  of  tiie  monks.    The  lower 

FALLS  OF  KILMORAOK 

are  sitnated  rather  more  than  two  miles  west  firom  the  village  of 
Beauly,  and  immediately  under  the  parish  church.  Indeed,  the 
chuzdrf  ard  and  nnnister^s  gavdett  aotoally  oterhaag  the  river.  These 
Falls  are  of  very  inconsiderable!  height,  but  fiom  the  large  ^pmntity 
of  water,  spread  over  a  great  breadth  of  chaanel,  and  surrounded  as 
they  are  by  many  rich  aeoompaufiments,  they  form  altogether  a  very 
interesting  seene.  The  river,  after  forcing  its  ntkj  through  a  narrow 
and  deep  channel,  overiiung  by  the  birch  end  other  mountain  shrubsi 
iBsnes  from  between  two  lofty  and  precipitous  rodos,  and  expands  int» 
a  huge  semidrcidar  basin,  over  tiie  lowqr  edge  of  which  it  falls  in 
numerous  smiill  cataracts.    Lower  down,  on  the  rig^t  bank,  is  seen 

BEAUFORT  CASTLE, 

the  aeat  of  Lord  Levat.  It  was  originally  a  fovtresi^  belonging  to  the 
powerflil  dan  BLsset,  and  was,  on  their  forfeiture  in  the  thirteenth 
eentuxy,  for  participating  in  the  HebelHon  of  Donald,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  given  to  the  family  of  Fraser.  It  was  secured  by  embankments 
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and  other  means  of  defence,  and  sustained  sieges  bj  Edward  I.  in 
1303,  and  afterwaxds  bj  Cromwell;  but  haTing  been  bomed  down  in 
1746,  it  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  modem  style,  and  is  chiefly  remarli 
able  for  its  situation  and  eztensiye  policies* 

Following  up  the  course  of  the  river  from  the  lower  Falls,  there 
is  a  great  yarleiy  of  the  most  romantic  soeneiy.  At  the  cottage  of 
Tenassee,  about  a  mile  above  the  dinrch  of  Eilmorack,  the  toonst 
should  diveige  to  inspect  a  small  but  most  lovelj  rayine  and  water- 
fall, situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  road,  to  the  right. 
Here  also  commences  the  Pass  of  the  Beaulj,  called  the  Dhrwim, 
which  terminates  two  miles  farther  up,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Aigas  and  the  upper  Falls.  It  is  impossible  to  giyi^  tfoj  adequate 
description  of  this  scene.  It  is  rich  to  excess  in  every  attribute 
of  a  Highland  Pass,  and  the  tourist  will  feel  himself  enchanted,  as 
each  torn  of  the  road  brings  before  him  a  new  and  more  exquisite 
combination  of  wood,  and  rock,  and  water.  The  road  is  canied 
sometimes  along  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  to  the  speetatorunder- 
neath,  seems  more  like  a  scaffolding,  suspended  from  above,  than  a 
public  highway.  In  pursuing  his  course  up  the  Pass,  the  tomrist 
should  keep  bs  much  as  possible  by  the  bank  of  the  stndam,  as  he 
will  thereby  see  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  ravine  to  more  advantage 
than  he  can  do  from  the  road.  The  upper  Falls  are  higher,  and  in 
every  sense  finer  than  the  lower.  The  river  is  divided  by  the  wooded 
island  of  Aigas,  and  on  each  side  of  it  forms  a  series  of  beautifiil 
cataracts.  In  1697,  Simon  Lord  Lovat  concealed  his  wife  on  this 
ishind,  and  the  present  Baron  has  erected  a  handsome  cottage 
upon  it.  The  road  now  surmounts  a  pine-dad  hill,  and  enters  the 
open  valley,  opposite  to  the  house  of  Eskadale.  The  tourist  may 
proceed  upwards  to  Erchless  Castle,  the  seat  of  *'  The  Ghishohn;" 
and  Stmy  Bridge  Lm,  whence  he  may  visit  Strathglass  and  GHen- 
strathfarrer,  both,  but  especially  the  latter,  highly  deserving  of  hia 
notice.  By  either  of  these  glens  he  may  penetrate  to  the  west  coast, 
or  he  may  get  into  Glenuiquhart  by  a  mountain  path.  If^  however, 
he  means  to  return  to  Beauly,  he  may  vary  the  route  by  crossing  the 
river  at  the  ferry  of  Eskadale,  and  keeping  the  road  on  the  southern 
bank,  which  leads  him  past  the  house  and  policies  of  BeUadmm, 
Beaufort  Castle,  already  noticed,  Ballindown,  and  Phoinas,  to  Lovat 
Bridge.  He  may  also  diversify  his  return  route  to  Inverness,  by 
taking  the  road  along  the  north  shore  of  the  finth  by  Redcastle, 
Kilooy,  and  Tarradale,  to  Eessock  Ferry. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  this  country,  as  well  as  Bess*  shire. 
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has  been  much  improved  and  highly  ornamented.  In  these  improTe- 
luents,  the  proprietors,  most  of  whom  reside  constantly  upon  their 
estates,  have  evinced  both  taste  and  judgment,  by  adopting  the  most 
approved  modes  of  agriculture,  and  b j  beautifying  the  face  of  the 
country  with  extensive  and  thriving  plantations. 

The  tourist  should  extend  his  excursion  to  Dingwall,  nine  miles 
north  from  Beauly,  and  visit  the  scenery  about  Strathpeffer.  Two 
miles  beyond  Beauly,  the  road  passes  over  the  Muir  of  Ord,  famous 
for  its  cattle  markets ;  and  three  miles  farther,  the  tourist  comes  in 
sight  of  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Gonon.  On  his  left  he  may  perceive 
the  mansions  of  Highfield,  Fairbum,  and  Bnihan  Castle,  amidst  its 
fine  did  plantations ;  and  beyond  all,  the  rich  grouping  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Stanthocmcm,  surmounted  by  the  conical  peaks  of  Scuir- 
Tttillm.  Passing  by  Gonon  House,  the  road  descends,  till  it  arrives 
at  the  Bridge  of  Scuddel,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Parliamentary  road 
&om  Inverness  by  Eessock  Ferry.  This  road  is  eight  miles  shorter 
than  the  post  road  by  Beauly,  and  crosses  the  peninsula,  called  the 
BUich  Isky  passing  through  the  barony  of  Ferintosh,  celebrated  for 
the  fineness  of  its  whisky.  From  the  north  end  of  the  bridge,  a  road 
strikes  off  on  the  left  by  Brahan  to  Contin,  where  it  joins  tiie  one  to 

DINOWALL, 

the  capital  of  Boss-shire,  and  a  royal  burgh.  This  town  has  litile 
wor&y  of  notice  about  It,  except  its  situation  at  the  head  of  the 
magnificent  Fiith  of  Cromarty,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  rich  and 
heautiM  valley  of  Strathpeffer.  Its  charter  was  originally  granted 
by  Alexander  11.,  in  1226,  and  renewed  by  James  IV.  Near  its 
churchyard  there  is  a  pyramidal  monument,  erected  to  commemorate 
one  of  the  Earls  of  Cromarty.  The  valley  of  Strathpeffer  stretches 
westward  ^ye  miles  firom  Dingwall ;  and,  from  being  a  swamp  at  no 
distant  period,  it  has,  by  drainage  and  other  improvements,  been  con- 
verted into  one  of  the  richest  and  loveliest  spots  in  Scotland.  It  is 
of  no  great  breadth,  and  is  bounded,  on  t^e  one  side,  by  the  conical- 
8hi^)ed  hill  of  Enoek&rrel,  on  which  are  the,  remains  of  a  vitrified 
to,  and  on  the  other  by  the  terminating  ridge  of  Benweavis.  The 
valley  is  dad  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  com  fields,  hedge  rows,  forest 
trees,  and  ibe  magnificent  policies  and  mansion  of  Tulloch.  At  the 
l>ead  of  this  Stratih  stands  Castle  Loud  or  Leod,  presenting,  amidst 
its "  tall  ancestral  trees,"  and  in  the  centre  of  high  cultivation  and 
quiet,  as  fine  a  specimen  of  an  ancient  baronial  residence  as  is  to 
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be  fbiui4  in  ih»  whole  circle  of  the  High]wd9.  Wert  ag  OAstte 
Leod,  the  v^llej  ^isumes  ta^  tmautM.  appe^nwifle,  fiom  the  number 
and  yaii6t7  of  buildings  erected  witl^Il  the  ]a«t  &w  yean,  &r  tbe 
aooompiodation  of  the  immeBious  yultoTs,  &am  all  part*  of  the  cogntiy, 
who  now  resort  to  this  phioe  for  its  nuneral  watery,  its  wiiii  oUmste, 
wd  its  fine  scenery*  There  is  a  ^omBkodioDs  pnnp4K)<im,  whore, 
during  ^e  se^mn^  there  congregate,  at  pertain  hows  every  <^y> 
numerous  strwgersy  ailoiig  witiii  the  bee^ty  and  gentilitf  of  ihe 
Strath.  The  mina^  spring  j»  a  string  sulphuretted  hydiogaa* 
similar  to  the  wnterp  of  Harrowgate^  The  tomist  should  malsB  tiiis 
place  his  head  qu<vrters  for  a  few  days.  He  will  find  ample  scope 
for  excursions ;  foir,  not  to  speak  of  the  view  irom  the  ridges  of 
Knockff^irel,  extensive  enough  to  gratify  the  most  ai^dent  adviier  of 
the  "  mountain  and  flpod/'  he  may  ascend  Senwaavis,  a  jourqiBjof 
firom  eight  to  ten  milea,  the  height  being  3720  feet;  or  he  may 
explore  the  beauties  of  the  Jjp^  Qarve  and  Bchili^,  and  the  more 
wild  attnMstions  of  Loch  Luiohart  and  Strathppnon. 

Tbe  Parliamentary  road  from  PingwaU  to  Strome  Ferry,  en  UA 
Car^n,  a  distanoe  of  fifty^ix  mk^y  runs  through  Strathpeffer.  Two 
miles  from  th^  village,  this  rwl  ia  joined,  at  the  church  of  Contin, 
by  the  other  branch  from  Scuddel  Bridge,  before  noticed ;  and  another 
mile  further,  it  crosses  the  riyer  Garve  or  Blackwater,  and  reaches 
Contin  Inn.  Here  a  road  strikes'ofP  to  the  west,  to  Loch  EchiUy  and 
Strathoonon,  wbil^  the  main  Vne  runa  nertihwaid«  aikmg  the  westeis 
bank  of  the  riyer  and  Loch  Qaryei^  The  oounti^  about  Oontin  is  tral; 
Highland  in  ita  features,  and  i$  the  best  wooded  distri^  in  EUMhahire. 
It  belongs  to  Sir  G^oige  MaQkensiie,  Bart»,  whose  residence  of  Cool 
House  stands  on  the  ^a^tem  bank  of  Uie  Backwater,  The  eomcal- 
sbaped  little  bill,  called  TorlJcMl^t  and  therichly^dadhiliof  Cnig' 
da^TQcb,  with  the  ron^antioally  placed  cottage  of  CSolonel  Marroy  at 
itfi  base,  wi]}  attract  Qspeqal  notice,  Tbe  view  of  alpine  aoeneiy  from 
th^isi^  hilli  will,  amp](y  repay  tbe  toil  of  tbe  ascent  The  xoad  proceeds 
&om  the  Inn  of  Contin,  for  ab^ut  three  nnles,  to  the  lower  end  of 
Loob  Qarve^  tbrough  a  pa^  clpthed  and  aJmost  covered  in,  with  a 
profusion  of  beautiful  birch  trees,  and  {^resewting,  abottib  midway,  to 
the  delightful  gape  of  the  tourist,  the  magnificent  FaUs  of  Bogi^- 
The  river,  after  being  broken  into  numerous  miffor  £slls,  precipitoteft 
itself  in  one  huge  Tf)lw9e,  into  a  deep  blai^  oaldron>  siMpeoded  far 
abeye  which  ia  a  foot  bridge,  whose  yibimtions  det^  many  viaitors 
from  Venturing  upon  its  tiny  fiwne  work.  Lech  Qarve  is  a  fiii® 
sheet  of  water,  about  two  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  bReedtb; 
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bat  its  lianks  sr»  bare,  uid  the  liills  which  suRound  it  are  of  no  great 
emmenoe*  Half  a  mile  beyoiid  the  head  of  the  Loeh  is  Garre  hmi 
where  the  traveller  will  find  guperior  aeoommodation.  Northwards  of 
the  inn,  is  a  cozioiis  hridge,  upon  the  old  Strathgarre  raajd^  with  a 
linn  andeniQath,  deaerring  of  a. Tint.  The  road  coatinnee  thiongh 
StrathlHRm^  by  hoch  Doule  to  Lodi  Carron ;  thence  aeross  to  Loch 
Alsh,  at  the  thieshold  of  Skye ;  up  Lodi  Duich,  a  very  fine  sheet 
of  watw,  sozroonded  and  enclosed  hy  the  most  attractive  moun^ 
tains  ia  Scotlmd;  And  through  Glendieii  and  Glenmorriston  to  Loch 
Ness,  Fall  of  Pojers,  die. 

To  visit  Loch  £diiltj>  the  tourist  leaves  ^  main  road  by  that 
which  strilseB  off'  at  Contin  Inn  to  the  west.  It  will  oondnet  him  past 
Craigdimoeh  CSotta^  belbre  aotioed,  and  along  the  northern  shorei 
of  the  lahe.  He  will  be  porweirfhlly  remmded,  aa  he  proceeds,  of  the 
aoenery  €£  the  Trosachs,  and  be  naturally  led  to  draw  a  oomparison 
between  it  and  that  now  under  his  view.  Without  pretending  to 
dedde  so  &lce  a  point,  sniBoe  it  to  say,  that  this  sheet  of  water,  about 
three  milea  in  cireuBfefe&oe,  ia  finely  embosomfid  in  hUls,  splendidly 
wooded  to  its  very  edge.  The  finest  apodmens  of  oak  and  biroh 
trees  greet  the  eye  on  every  side,  while  the  natural  ooppice-woods 
shoot  firom  the  crevices  of  the  projecting  rocks  in  the  most  fascina- 
tfflg  forms.  To  the  north  of  X#och  Bci&iity  is  another  small  loch,  in  a 
hallow  among  iJie  hills,  with  a  heronry  on  its  solitary  island.  The 
road  is  carried  throng^  a  ravine  at  the  west  end  of  Loch  Schilty,  and 
descends  upon  the  river  Gonon,  on  the  banks  of  which  stand  the  fkrm- 
houses  of  Comrie  and  SeatwelL  At  the  latter,  and  also  at  the  juno- 
^  of  the  Meag  and  Gonon,  a  Httle  further  west,  are  ferries.  The 
upper  ftivy  may  be  aboat  four  miles  from  Contui  Inn.  The  Conon 
issues  fipoaa  Loch  Lmshart^  about  a  mile  tp  tiie  north-west;  which 
distance  nay  be  deseribod  as  «ne  cotttinned  cataract  6ome  of  the 
£y]s  are  of  considerable  height,  especially  one  near  tiie  source; 
aad  tile  iatei«Bt  in  all  of  them  is  heightened,  by  the  peculiarly  wild 
iBountain  scenery  hy  whicih  they  are  enoom^sed.  The  tourist 
should  not  xetam  'wf^hcnt,  visiting  tiie  course  of  the  Meag,  which 
flows  ibroi^  Strathcoaon,  and  fi»r  upwaids  of  a  mUe  before  its 
jmotion  with  the  Conon,  terns  a  series  of  xapids  in  a  narrow' 
channel ;  the  rocky  hankB,  on  either  side^  rise  to  a  height  of  fW)m 
200  to  300  feet.  The  principal  portion  of  the  pastoral  valley  of 
SfawthMmon  stretches  upwards  from  tiiis  point  to  the  fbot  of  Sour- 
ntQlin,  2000  feel  lygh,  about  eight  mites  distant  There  is  a  coonfoy 
road,  passable  in  summw  for  hone  ov  fi)ot  travellen,  from  the 
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turnpike,  between  Beauly  and  Dingwall,  by  Faimbum  mid  MniirtoD, 
through  Strathoonon  to  the  Loch  Canon  road,  either  bj  the  north 
or  south  shoulder  of  Scuirvnillin. 

The  tourist  should  not  leave  Dingwall  without  Tisiting  the  Ault 
Grand  Bum,  which  issues  &om  Loch  Glass,  and  falls  into  the 
Cromartj  Frith  at  the  village  of  !ESvanton,  about  seven  miles  below 
Dingwall.  This  stream  exhibits  a  remarkable  and  very  wonderful 
natural  curiosity.  For  two  miles  it  runs  in  a  slit  of  the  rock,  at  a 
depth  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet,  the  width  not  exceeding  five 
or  six.  From  the  quantity  of  brushwood  with  which  the  banks  are 
covered,  and  the  narrowness  and  depth  of  the  channel,  although 
the  noise  of  the  torrent  may  be  heard,  its  waters  can  no  where  be 
seen.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  tunnel,  a  bridge  has  been  thrown 
across  it ;  and  two  miles  beyond  its  upper  end,  is  a  group  of  water- 
£edls,  which  for  number,  variety,  and  beauty,  are  no  where  surpassed 
in  the  Highlands. 

In  place  of  returning  to  Inverness  by  Dingwall  and  Beauly,  the 
tourist  may  proceed  by  Invergorden,  Cromarty,  and  Fortroae,  either 
by  the  coast  road  or  the  steam-boat. 


INVERNESS  TOFOBTWILLIAM. 

BsFOBB  proceeding  with  the  tour  from  Inverness,  it  ought  to  be 
observed,  that  the  road  passes  through  the  great  Caledonian  Glen, 
Olen-mor-nor-Albm,  which  stretches  &om  north-east  to  south-west 
across  the  country,  upwards  of  fifty  milesj  and  the  sva&uoe  of  whidh  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  chain  of  magnificent  lakes.  Its  average 
width,  at  the  bottom,  may  be  reckoned  about  a  nule ;  but  towards  its 
summit  level,  it  is,  in  many  plaoesy  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  rise  so  abruptly  on  both  sides 
of  the  glen,  and  their  opposing  &onts  appear  so  mueh  adapted  one  to 
another,  that  it  is  impossible,  in  travelling  through  it,  to  resist  the 
conclusion,  that  the  glen  must  have  been  produced  by  some  sadden 
and  tremendous  convulsion.  Its  eastern  extremity  opens  at  the 
passage  of  the  river  Ness  into  the  Moray  Frith ;  and,  on  the  west, 
it  oonmiunicates  with  the  ocean  by  that  long  inlet  of  the  sea,  called 
Lirmhe  Loch,  Tributary  to  this  great  TaUey  are  eight  straths,  or 
smaller  glens,  four  of  which,  Glenuzquhalrt,  Glenmorriston,  Glengarry, 
and  the  Glen  of  Locharkeg,  run.  into  it  from  the.  west-north-west ; 
and  the  remaining  four,  Stratherick,  Glengluay,  Glenspean,  and 
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Glennevis  (the  tliree  last  in  Lochaber),  join  it  from  the  east-south- 
east. All  these  glens  are  narrow,  and  are  bounded  and  divided 
from  one  another  by  enormous  mountains,  which  form  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  surface  of  the  country.  '^^ 

The  long  chain  of  lakes  which  occupy  the  Great  Glen,  suggested 
the  yast  idea  of  opening  a  navigable  passage  through  it,  between  the 
two  oceans,  principally  to  obviate  the  dangers  and  delay  of  sailing 
round  the  entire  north  of  Scotland.  It  was  imagined,  from  the 
almost  uniform  depth  of  the  lakes,  that  the  expense  of  this  great 
national  work,  the  Caledonian  Canal,  would  be  inconsiderable ;  so, 
that  when  the  work  was  first  determined  on  by  Government,  only 
£20,000  was  voted ;  but  the  whole  expense  exceeded  a  million. 

The  length  of  the  Canal  is  60^  miles,  of  which  37^  miles  pass 
through  Lochs  Ness,  CHch,  and  Lochy,  leaving  twenty -three  miles  of 
artificial  cutting  and  locks.  It  begins  at  Clachnahany,  near  Liver- 
ness,  and  ends  at  Corpach,  near  Fort  William.  This  great  national 
undertaking,  after  a  labour  of  twenty  years,  was  opened  from  sea  to 
sea,  October  23, 1822. 

The  Canal,  where  artificial,  is  120  feet  wide  at  the  water  surface, 
fifty  at  the  bottom,  and  twenty  feet  in  depth,  and  is  capable  of  pas- 
sing a  thirty-two  gun  frigate,  the  largest  Baltic  ship,  or  the  average 
of  West  India  vessels,  from  sea  to  sea.  The  locks  are  forty  feet  in 
width,  and  in  their  other  dimensions,  are  proportioned  to  the  scale  of 
the  Canal.  The  first  of  these  is  the  great  sea-lock,  at  the  opening 
from  the  Moray  Frith  at  Clachnaharry,  under  the  shelter  of  the  point 
of  Kessock  Ferry,  its  outermost  sill  being  400  yards  from  high  water 
maxk.  A  short  way  from  this  lock,  the  Canal  is  widened  into  a  com- 
modious floating  dock,  1000  yards  in  length  and  160  in  width,  having 
a  suitable  wharf.  Above  the  dock,  four  locks  raise  the  Canal  to  the 
level  of  Loch  Ness,  to  which,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  the  Canal  is 
continued,  including  in  its  course  an  arm  of  Loch  Ddchfour. 

Loch  Ness  is  one  of  the  largest  fresh-water  lakes  in  Britain ;  it 
extends  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  from  a  mile  to  two  miles  in 
breadth,  and  is  of  an  astouishing  and  nearly  uniform  depth.  Its  com- 
mon soundings  are  from  116  to  120  fathoms,  and  its  extreme  depth 
1^5.  Like  all  the  other  lakes  in  the  Great  Glen,  it  is  bordered  by  a 
muTow  shelf,  beyond  which  it  suddenly  deepens.  Close  to  this  shelf 
it  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fathoms  deep ;  and  notwithstanding  ita 
rectilinear  direction,  its  shores  contain  some  small  anchoring  bays. 
The  lake  is  never  known  to  freeze.  "  From  the  circumstance  of  its. 
great  depth  affording  a  continual  succession  of  warmer  strata  of 
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water  to  oooupj  tlie  plaee  of  those  whiidi.  beug  eoolad  at  the 
tur&oe,  liATe  Bunk  from  their  izMsreaaed  speoific  gnm1i3r>  >Ad  &(un 
the  smoking  of  the  lake  that  takes  place  dufitig  fiNwt»  owing  to 
the  'eyaporation  of  the  npper  strataai  ef  water,  tiie  popular  belief 
hai  been  induct  ifaalt  beneath  the  lake  thttre  isa  hidden  fire  in  the 
bowels  of  the  eatth.  On  the  daj  of  tlie  great  eeartivitiBke  at  Lubon, 
NoTember  1,  I755i,  the  water  of  the  lake  rose  without  anj  apparent 
cause,  and  rushing  soEath-westward  with  tiolenoei,  oontinued  to  ebb 
and  flow  for  more  than  an  hoar.  During  the  earthquake,  on  13th 
AvguBt,  1816^  the  peopla  on  board  thedredging-barge,  moored  at  the 
foot  of  Loch  Neas,  aKhoa^  not  eenaible  of  any  motion  in  ike  water, 
were  awakened  and  nnreh  idarmed  by  the  r&mbOj  tiunking  that  the 
veaael  had  broken  from  her  mooiing  chains.  The  water  of  the  lake, 
as  well  as  of  tiie  river,  issoing  from  it,  prodnees  ^ecy  obstiBate 
diarrhoea  in  strangers  who  drink  it;  and  horses  are  affected  in  a 
similar  way.  This  property  was  eiQyposed  to  arise  from  its  contain- 
ing  a  winate  portion  of  snlpfanr ;  but  Dr.  Nicol  of  InveBmess,  who 
made  seyeral  experiments  upon  it,  did  not  observe  the  slightest 
indieaitfon  of  sulphur,  though  &int  traces  of  the  ezistanc^  of  muriatic 
acid  pvesented  themsdyes.  He  k  disposed  to  attribute  the  above 
property  of  the  water  to  a  gteot  portion  of  putrid  yegetaUe  matter, 
held  ia  soltition  by  it. 

The  Canal  is  oontinaed  south-west  from  Fort  Augnstaa  at  the  head 
of  the  lake.  It  crosses  a  part  of  the  glacis  of  tibe  Fort,  and  being 
raised  by  a  number  of  b^,  it  enters  Loch  Ofeh,  whidi  is  five  miles 
distant  from  the  Fort.  This  lake  is  tioee  mifes  in  length,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  srrarage  breadth;  and  here  is  the  highest  krel 
of  the  nay^tion,  lit  ninety-four  feet  abov«  tide  mark. 

Between  Loch  CKch  and  Loeh  Looby,  is  a  spooeof  nearly  two  miles; 
and  ike  ground  being  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  former  of  those 
lakes,  the  cut  which  connects  ihem  is  ef  the  great  depth  of  forty  feet. 
Loch  Loohy  is  ten  miles  and  a  balf  long,  and  a  ndleand  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  in  depth  abont  sixteen  frtthoms ;  its  sides  are  beantifhl, 
being  bounded  by  high  moontadns  of  pecnliar  formation,  and  the  i 
lower  parte  cohered  with  wood.  lb  afibfds  good  anehoriag  ground, 
and  a  weD-proteobed  roadstead.  The  leyel  of  tiiis  lake  has  been 
raised  fifteen  feet  by  the  eonsfaroction  of  a  wear,  and  Ihe  opening  . 
of  a  new  channel  for  the  river  Jjxkj  into  the  %ean. 

From  Loch  Lochy  the  Canal  is  continued  eight  milei  through  a 
nigged  country,  to  Loch  £il,  which  communicates  witii  that  great 
itarm  of  the  sea,  called  XinnA«  Loch,  in  Aigyleshire,  opposite  to  Fort  I 
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WiOiam  and  Goidonsbuxgli.  Ik  this  section  of  the  OknaT  l&ore  are 
a  mmiber  of  «^iiodaei8;  in  the  luH  B&ile  theM  are  no  less  than  d^t 
ottnaeoftedMbsradbkigthelevelof  theCimalaixl^^  Th& 

Bta|i6iidoii8  plM9»  aimmmfy  haa  aoqiih«d  th^'  a;ppel&tion  of  Keptwa^$ 
8iawrca»e.  NettT  «a>  the  opening  of  the  Otsaa  into  Lodi  ISl,  &ere 
are  two  oonAeeted  Iddoi,  which  raSa«i  I3ie  level  Hfoeii  iefei,  besidea  th^ 
ie»*lodK;  excffvatedihx&i  tke  rode,  to  acfibid  a  depth  of  twenty  f^  at 
Ugtf  imter  of  <»ffinax7neap>^clea.  this  part  eiUbe  Canal  haa  liately 
undttfgo&e  a  thOMWgh  lefpt^.  At  thin  oponitag  theta  ia  the  excellent 
foadstMd  ^  Corpadh  (the  plafiii  or  hangk  of  corptea),  where  it  is  said 
tibe  bodSae  «f  doparted  kCngtf  and  noblea  were  embarked,  in  &nner 
tbttaa,  ftnriBtefmentizillheaaflrednLindoflona.  l^m  Goifpaeh,  the 
lakeopefig  gfttdaally  to  the  width  often  milee,  into  the  wuaF  tradk  of 
tile  ^p^i^ftom  the  Qrhieya  and  Cape  Wraifi. 

Stuem-beatii  ha^alto  been  established  ^  the  itotigtttion  oT  the 
CanaL  The-  eonnttiafeioneTs  have  iiised  the  rate  of  toUuage  ai  a' 
fiothixig'  per  ten'  eiuAk  mile;  ttid  that  of  ateafinboatcf,  caM^ing  only 
paaMii^ieM,  and  paiKMla  not  eioeedfifeg  56  Iba.  hi  weight,  af  ItM.  each 
boat  for  the  wllde  navigttti<m.  VcMsekof  great  burden  sail  through 
the  OniaL  A  speetade  more  gmlSffing  and  magnifloent  can  sciiroefy 
be  imagined,  than  ^lat  of  stateljr  shipa,  which  a  day-  before  had  been 
"  baeaatiiig  t^  Ibfijf  iuigea''  of  the  ooeiatt,  gliding  ill  seeuritj  over 
thelMsmt  of  plaoid  hikeHi  und^r19ie  brow  <tf  lofty  motmta^  aiid  the 
rinideof^weatB^  witiiin  the  hearing  of  watttAffia,  aifd  the  gladdening 
aoundaof  rostio  indmrtvy  on  eTory-i^e. 

From  Invemeis  to  Fort  AnguBtua  tiiere  are  two  carriage  iyMM&,  on 
diSegreBit  aidea  of  Loch  New.  Theeneapon  the  north  sidti  is  hyhx 
the  moat  attRR^TO^  on  aooonnt  of  ila' general  tXienery ;  and' thei^oire 
we  dB^  follow  it.  But^  apon  iftte  othei*road,  is  ffte  eetebrated  F^  of 
Fojen^  widdi  no  trandler;  who  can  spaiiB  the^time,  should  licigl^  to 
wt.  Thia maybe  aocomplialied'  by  proceeding  along  13ie  south  side 
of  the  lake;  hy  themflitaary  load^  a^stanea  of  about  eighteen  miles,  t6 

'PHE  FAMi  OF  FOTEES,* 

one  of  the  moat  interesting  objects  ifl'thia  eft  any  other  ooantry,  and 
of  whidi  it  is  impossible  to  giye  any  thing  like  aa  accurate  idea  or' 

*  It  may  sam  both  «ime  and  ex]«nN  t6  tbfr  tM¥«Uer,  who  purposea  to  pufsue  our 
tuar,todater  bt»  v%rit  toChe  f*UbM?oyiir«  iiBiil  he  h»  reached  QiianiM,  oh  theabrth 
shore  of  Loch  Ness,  distant  twenty-six  miles  from  Inverness,  where  a  boat  may  be 
procnred  to  cornTey  him  across  the  lake  to  the  FalJL 
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detcriptioii.  Haying  aniTod  near  the  Fall,  a  side  view  10  obtainec 
from  the  road;  but  to  ezf^re  its  wonderful  and  sublime  scenery,  1 
nearer  inspection  is  necessary.  To  aooomplish  this,  it  is  adyisable  fa 
procore  a  guide  £rom  one  of  the  neighbouring  cottages.  The  rive 
Foyers  has  its  rise  among  the  lofty  mountains  in  the  polish  of  Bo 
lesldne  and  Abertaiff,  and  passing  through  die  wooded  and  roct 
glen  of  Foyers,  falls  into  Loch  Ness.  The  mountains  whidi  flan) 
the  valley  are  rugged  and  wild,  but  their  sides  are  verdant  witi 
groYOs  of  weeping  birch,  which  descend  to  the  margin  of  the  rirer 
When  the  stream  of  the  Foyers  is  not  swollen  with  rain,  its  bod} 
of  water  is  small ;  but  the  depth  of  the  Fall,  and  the  sunoimdi]|( 
scenery,  render  the  cataract  at  all  times  an  object  of  grandeir 
There  are,  properly  spealdng,  two  Falls,  although  comprehendet 
under  the  name  of  the  Fall  of  Foyers.  A  bridge  has  been  throwi 
across  the  stream,  a  little  below  the  upper  Fall,  which  is  the  inoff 
commanding  point  of  vie^.  Th^  upper  Fall  conaista  of  three  di» 
tinct  breaks,  the  first  about  twenly  yards  in  front,  the  second  s  fei 
yards  nearer,  and  the  lowest  almost  beneath  the  arch  of  the  bridge 
At  the  Fall  and  beneath  it,  on  each  side  of  the  riyer,  black  rocfa 
rise  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet  above  the  torrent,  and  in  connectioij 
with  the  bridge,  form  a  framework  of  terrific  grandeur.  Far  ahore, 
the  river  is  seen  to  rush  out  of  a  narrow  chasm  in  the  rock,  asd 
pour  over  three  successive  precipices,  the  seocmd  being  the  grea^ 
and  most  important.  According  to  Dr.  Garnet,  from  the  arch  of  the 
bridge,  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  FaE 
is  200  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  Fall  itself  is  seventy  feet 

In  descending  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  Fall,  a  distance  of  hall 
a  mile,  the  tourist  proceeds  along  a  steep  and  difficult  bank,  the  river 
oocasionally  appearing  far  below,  struggling  in  its  dismal  channd^ 
among  huge  masses  of  rock  that  oppose,  its  course.  Having  rescM 
the  lowest  ledge  of  a  craggy  isolated  pinnacle  in  the  vicinity  of  tk 
lower  Fall,  the  mind  is  fascmated  by  the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  The 
roaring  stream  is  seen  to  escape  f^om  its  confinement,  and  to  &II 
from  a  height  of  five  feet  upon  a  shelving  rock,  where  it  is  dashed  intq 
spray,  resembling  drifted  snow,  which  spreads  around  and  ennhpet 
the  spectator.  Thus  agitated  and  broken,  it  descends  207  feetina 
continued  stream  of  perfect  whiteness.  This  is  among  the  highei^ 
cataracts  in  the  world.  From  the  top  of  the  rocks  which  confine  ^ 
river,  to  its  surface  below,  the  spao^  is  470  feet,  and  the  height  4^ 
the  Fall  is  not  less  than  212  feet.  The  best  view  of  this  wonde^j 
ful  scene  is  from  a  large  fragment  of  rock,  below  an  ash  tree,  imd« 
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thetBtmixiatioii  of  the  walk  that  leads  to  the  usual  place  for  yiewing 
tbeFalL  Obsenred  from  this  spot,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  finer 
tium  the  appearance  of  the  rocks  on  either  side.  All  that  constitutea 
tiie  soUime  in  the  formation  of  such  scenery  is  here  to  be  found — ^the 
most  stopendons  rocks  and  crevices,  with  a  sufficiency  of  mountain- 
iih,  hadi,  and  under  coppice-wood,  to  diversify  and  ornament.  The 
eye  tnnis  with  pleasure  from  objects  of  such  terrific  grandeur,  to  rest 
q»Q  the  Terdant  fields  and  plantations  spread  below,  around  the 
mansion-house  of  Foyers,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  of  repose 
iDdl)eanty. 

Before  the  preeent  bridge  was  built  at  the  upper  cataract,  the  only 
pUBsge  over  the  torrent  was  by  an  old  crazy  bridge,  made  of  loose 
rticfa,  covered  with  turf.  A  story  is  toM  by  Br.  Garnet,  of  a  neigh- 
Viomg^ftnner,  who,  having  spent  the  evening  with  some  fiiends 
>t  the  OmeroTs  Hut,  during  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  determined  upon 
Ktmniiig  home  before  the  storm  had  subsided.  He  had  fi^equently 
pined  this  bridge  en  foot,  and  he  now  actually  spurred  his  horse 
Mnss  it.  Having  some  faint  reooUectioB,  next  morning,  of  his 
dsring  adYentue,  but  suspecting  it  to  be  a  dream,  he  went  to  the  spot 
to  ooBTiBee  himself;  and  when  he  perceived  the  marks  of  his  horse's 
feet  in  the  snow  upon  the  bridge,  he  suddenly  feU  ill  from  fright, 
tsd  died  in  consequence. 

The  poet  Boms  visited  this  Fall ;  and,  as  he  was  standing  by  it, 
wrote  the  following  description : — 

**  Among  the  heathjr  hills  and  ragged  woods 
The  roaring  Foyers  pours  his  mossy  floods, 
Titt  fbU  he  dashes  on  the  rocky  moimds» 
Where  through  a  shapeless  breach  his  stream  resounds. 
As  high  in  air  the  bursting  torrents  flow. 
As  deep  reodUng  surges  foam  below. 
Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  sheet  descendu. 
And  viewless  Echo's  ear  astonish*d  rends ; 
Dim  seen,  through  rising  mists  and  ceaseless  showers. 
The  hoary  ^arem,  wide-snnrounding,  lowers ; 
Still  through  the  gap  the  struggling  river  toils, 
And  still  below  the  horrid  caldron  boils.** 

In  the  TodES  adjoining  the  Falls  are  several  caverns,  the  most  re- 
"Arkahb  of  which  is  Uaimh  Ahhar  or  the  0icmt*8  Cave.  The  House 
^  Foyers  stands  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  a  short  way  from  the 
P>I1,  and  above  the  pool  called  lAwn,  Gorm,  which  is  formed  by  the 
^rer  on  its  way  to  the  Lake.  On  a  headland  to  the  westward,  pro- 
}^<^  into  Lock  Ness,  is  an  elegant  monument  to  the  memory  of 
^  Frifer,  one  of  the  proprietor  s  daughters.  This  spot  was  selected 
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bj  lienelf  as  her  Vurial  pUee,  and  kere  ihe  often  aatt  in  Mtitude 
oontenplaliBj^  Natvro**  bwntiw:  it  fonns  mf  kitsMfliiig  o^«t»  » 
teen  iron  the  Loeh  whin  paamg. 

Ahont  a.  mile  eaetwtcd  tnm  Hie  Fall  of  Fesran  is  the  €UMtat 
il^  io  eaUed  fimn  Field  Manhal  WaAa  hftvkig  lad^  in  itwhenlM 
canductei  the  maloDig  cf  the  miUtaiy  roads.    It  hm^»m  wa^ret^ 

Leaviag  InTomese  te  Fort  Avguatasr  by  4«  rood  vpoo  Ihe  noii^ 
8idB  cf  Loch  NeM,  the  tenfist  wifl  bv  atnnk  with  tiw  romantx 
floemeiyy  composed  of  the  most  gigantic  mountains  and  hentifol 
waterfidlsr  ^r^  their  mgiufioewt  eoexuDpaaniiente  of  lo^  ind 
woods.  The  hauls  of  the  hdto  aie  prafiaelj  ooTSced  wilh  oa^ 
moontain-ash,  aspoBr  hoSy,  and  ataaost  OTery  variety  d  tree,  and 
tiie  ndoft  of  the-  hmg  fetoiaeg  glena  ax«  sraaaMnted  with««atan] 
faxrch  woods. 

A  miie  beyond  XnTonen  is  Kiiuv^ieb  aa  the  right,  and  Bqgb< 
on  Ihe  left;  twi>  mfliae  tether  on  i»  Sehawy  obb  the  lefl^  and  tm 
raiUBs  beyond  this  k  Doefalbiir.  At  tiie  dbfence  of  six  miles  sad 
a  half  from  in^mess^  the  tourist  reaehes  tiie  eastern  ezttemitf  d 
the  La&e,  ham  whsdi  the  rifer  Ness  nsnes,  and  here  the  caaai  eiM 
it  neas  Bmui  Feny. 

The  road  now  passes  through  the  deep  woodb  of  Obriaehsa,  and 
then  nms  aofOBS  the  opening  ef  Glennrplart.  This  romantic  g]«n, 
the  property  of  "  The  Grant/'  now  Earl  of  Seafield^  ie  watsied  \ff 
two  streams,  the  Coiltie  and  the  Enneric,  which  issue  at  no  great 
distance  from  hiUs  luxuriantly  covered  with  wood.  The  plain  belov, 
and  the  country  around,  bear  mai^  of  the  highest  eoitivation.  The 
natives  of  this  hijghly  fhvoxned  spot  are  remarkably  attadied  to  it. 
This  proceeds  not  from  its  natural  beauties  alone,,  bnt  also  from  tiie 
interest  which  the  proprietor  takes  in  tibeir  welftere.  The  met 
Enneric  flows  from  the  beautiful  Loch  Meikly,  at  no  very  great 
distance  from  the  road,  in  the  Bnaea  of  Urqnhairt^  upon  the  bonb 
of  which  are  some  handsome  houses.  .The  banks  of  the  Coiltie  are 
worthy  of  a  visit.  A  charming  walk  of  about  two  miles  along  these 
bankacondnots  tnlheFallof  Divodh,  inamoiisediKMBpot  Tb» 
Fall  ifl  not  leas  than  fifty  feel^  and  its  numeronsi  boreaia  msks  it 
eztieBiely  picturesque. 

At  the  opening  of  Oflonupqpihavt,  the  lake  is  at  its  grenteat  bnodlh. 
Upon  a  atoep  promoatoiy,  nmniag  into  the.  bi^,  which  oomiiiaiuh 
a  view  of  the  whole  lake,  stand  the  dilapidated  mins  of  Gasth 
Ui^nhart.    This  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  pnniqpal  sestt 
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cf  the  <»ce  pow^rfiil  Cumniiiis.  Hie  lake  washes  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  edifice,  and  the  other  sides  appear  to  have  been  Citified  with 
a  strong  ninpart,  dhoh,  ;and  dmwbridge.  When  entire,  this  Castle 
was  capaUe  of  mooomanoMmg  a  gavrisOD  of  600  men.  Aocovdiag 
to  Abensrambj,  it  was  xednoed  in  1308,  alter  a  braye  defenoe,  by 
Edwaid  L  <xf  England,  who  savagelj  pot  the  goremor,  Alexander 
Bois,  amd  ^be  gannan,  to  tiie  swoid.  The  same  aatbor  says,  that 
in  1384,  xte  governor,  Robert  Lsoto,  defended  it  against  the 
English  engaged  in  supporting  the  canue  of  Edrwaid  BaliolL  Origi- 
nally it  was  a  royal  fort,  and  in  1509  was  gxantBi  by  James  lY., 
along  with  the  estate  and  banmy  of  Unfohart,  ioi^  Laizd  of  Qrast, 
who  had  previoasly  ooenpied  them  aa  the  king's  ohamberlaini,  and 
in  whose  fionily  they  still  remain.  The  whole  oovuitry,  §ot  the  spaoe 
of  sis  miles  beyond  4ibis  point,  is  in  possession  of  families  cf  the 
name  of  Grant. 
At  the  ^tistanoe  o^fimrteen  miles  and.  a  half  from  Invemessv  m 

DRTTMDKOCHET  INN, 

and  near  it,  upon  the  right,  is  the  beautiful  villa  of  Balmacaen.  The 
road  soon  after  winds  round  the  base  of  the  great  niountain  Meal- 
fonrvome,  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  lake  to  the 
height  of  3060  fset.  This  mountain  is  conspicuonfi  at  a  great  dis- 
tanoe,  and  is  the  first  landmark  seen  from  the  mouth  of  the  Moray 
Frith.  On  its  summit  is  a  small  lake,  remarkable  for  never  freezing 
and  having  no  outiet.  Mealfourvonie  div^es  the  two  glens  of 
Urquhart  and  Morriston. 

The  road  passes  by  the  latter  glen  at  its  mouth,  the  entry  lEtto 
which,  on.  the  right,  is  veiy  fine,  where  the  forest  trees  are  in  full 
vigoor,  and  where  Nature  seems  to  haTe  distributed  her  wild  graces 
with  the  greatest  predion.  It  then  crosses  the  river  Mcoriston, 
whicb  takes  its  rise  in  the  distant  mountains  of  Qlensfaid,  and  the 
roananiSc  Lodi  Quny.  The  bridge  across  consists  of  two  sn^es, 
whidt  unite  and  rest  upon  a  rogk  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  river, 
nmzdng^  in  two  rugged  dbannels,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  fine 
cascade.  The  united  stream  again  hurries  on  with  incireasing  ra- 
pidity, until  it  ^oots  over  a  tremendous  precipice.  Its  descent  is 
broken  by  a  projecting  rock  into  spray  and  foam,  and  fiills  with 
deafening  sound  into  a  deep  and  gloomy  pool,  over  which  frowns 
Craig  Kinian  or  the  Gianfs  Rock,  tm  the  one  side,  and  Kmian 
Mmchy  or  the  PrwMmtory  of  the  Boar,  on  the  other.    Escaping 
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from  the  pool,  the  riyer  rashes  with  impetuous  fury,  and  pours  its 
waters  into  Loch  Ness.  t,< 

This  grand  cataract  is  not  &r  distant  £rom  the  mansion  of  the 
ancient  familj  of  the  Grants  of  Glenmoniston,  and  may  be  ap- 
proached by  a  neat  path  that  conducts  &om  the  bridge,  through 
a  dark  grove,  to  an  open  octagonal  building,  where  the  best  view 
of  the  Fall  is  obtained.  Although  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  height 
of  the  Fall  of  Foyers,  the  body  of  water  is  much  larger,  and  it 
presents  objects  of  great  interest  to  the  spectator. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  twenty-^z  nules  fiom 
Inverness,  is  the  pretty  village  of  Invermorriston ;  from  it  the  road 
proceeds  across  the  opening  of  Glenmorriston ;  upon  the  right,  a 
road  strikes  up  the  glen,  and  thence  down  Glenelg,  a  space  of  forty- 
four  miles,  to  the  Isle  of  Skye.  But  proceeding  by  the  road  along 
the  side  of  Loch  Ness,  the  tourist  soon  reaches  Quarries,  where  there 
is  a  ferry  to  the  FaU  of  Foyers.  After  crofting  the  river  Oich, 
at  a  distance  of  about  thirty-two  miles  from  Inverness,  he  arrives  at 

FORT  AUGUSTUS. 

This  fort  is  situated,  as  formerly  observed,  at  the  western  eztremitj 
of  Loch  Ness,  in  the  country  of  Glengarry,  between  the  rivers  Tarf 
and  Oich.  It  consists  of  four  bastions,  within  which  are  the 
governor's  house  and  barracks  for  400  men.  Though  in  good  repair, 
it  is  so  completely  commanded  by  hiUs  on  every  side,  that  it  could 
make  Uttle  resistance  to  a  besieging  force.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Highlanders  in  1746,  but  immediately  abandoned  by  them,  after 
being  partially  demolished.  Its  situation  is  delightM,  the  country 
around  being  profusely  wooded ;  and,  altogether,  the  place  has  much 
of  the  cheerful  appearance  of  an  English  viUa.  The  scenery  about 
Fort  Augustus,  described  by  Mrs.  Grant,  is  beautiful,  induding  the 
caves  of  Inchmacordash,  the  wHd  hanging  gardens  of  Glendoe,  and 
the  Echoing  Glen  by  the  waterfall  of  Culachy,  on  the  Tarf,  below 
Corryarick.  The  fort,  river,  &c.,  should  be  viewed  fipom  a  height 
on  the  west.  This  fort  was  originally  built  in  1730,  and  was  named 
in  compliment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  &ther  of  King  Gfeorge  III. 
Under  the  walls  there  is  good  and  safe  anchorage  for  a  considerable 
fleet.  There  is  a  small  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort, 
^here  tolerable  accommodation  may  be  had. 

From  Fort  Augustus  a  road  proceeds  southward  into  Badenoch, 
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across  the  great  mountam  of  Gorryarick.  (Vide  p.  197.)  But  the 
road  we  purpose  to  pursue  goes  south-west,  along  the  ohain  of  lakes 
which  lie  on  the  right. 

Leading  Fort  Augustus,  the  road  proceeds  for  ^ye  miles  along 
the  south  side  of  tiie  section  of  the  Canal  between  Loch  Ness  and 
Loch  Oich,  until  where  it  enters  the  latter  lake,  which  forms  its 
summit  level  Near  this  the  river  Garry,  descending  northward 
from  the  glen  and  lake  of  that  name,  over  furious  cataracts,  dis- 
charges itself  into  Loch  Qich.  The  road  proceeds  along  its  south 
bank*  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  western 
extremity,  on  the  opposite  shore,  stands  Invergarry  House.  Near 
the  mansion-house  are  to  be  seen  the  strikinglj  picturesque  ruins 
of  Inveigairj  Castle,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Glengarry  family, 
which  was  burnt  down  in  1746.  Its  situation  is  peculiarly  ro- 
mantic, upon  a  bold  wooded  promontory  overhanging  the  loch,  the 
margin  of  which  is  thickly  fringed  with  the  waving  birch,  and 
studded  with  numerous  wood-covered  islets.  About  seven  miles 
farther,  and  fourteen  miles  from  Fort  Augustus,  the  road  reaches 

LETTER-FINLAY  INN, 

on  tjie  south  side  of  Loch  Lochy.  On  the  opposite  shore  is  seen 
the  House  of  Glasterd.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  bold  and  com- 
manding, rising  majestically  on  both  sides  with  great  abruptness.  The 
situation  of  Arkeg,^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Loch,  is  delightful, 
completely  embosomed  in  wood,  behind  which  immense  forests  recede 
towards  Loch  Arkeg.  Four  miles  beyond  the  inn,  the  road  crosses 
Low  Bridge,  and  enters  the  barren  and  desolate  district  of  Lochaber. 
On  the  lefb  of  the  road  little  is  seen  but  sheep-waJks,  affordiag  a 
stinted  pasturage.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  is  the  territory  of 
Lochiel;  and  more  westward  are  seen  the  lofty  mountains  of  Arisaig 
and  Moidart.  Three  miles  beyond  Low  Bridge,  the  tourist  crosses 
the  furious  Spean,  by  a  noble  bridge,  called  High  Bridge,  t  which 
was  built  under  tbe  direction  of  General  Wade.  It  is  founded  upon 
rock,  and  consists  of  three  arches,  two  of  which  are  ninety-five  feet 
in  height.    Two  miles  farther  on,  the  road  approaches  Anchnadall 

*  There  is  a  road  on  tKe  north  side  of  Loch  Oich,  and  so  on  to  Fort  William,  by 
crossing  the  Canal  and  the  rivev  Oich,  a  little  before  the  river  falls  into  Loch  Loch/, 
where  there  is  a  good  inn. 

t  Here  a  road  strikes  off  upon  the  left  to  the  parallel  roads  of  Glenroy,  to  be  after- 
wards noticed  among  the  interesting  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  William. 
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Hai,  and  for  other  three  milea  winds  akng  its  bwe.  It  next  opeai 
apoo  the  river  Lodby,  flowing  from  the  Iftke  <^  that  n«ne  iowudj 
the  sea,  and  keeps  along  its  banks  for  two  miles,  and  then  passes  til 
interesting  ruins  of  InYorlooh j  Castle*  A  niile  beyond  these  tb 
road  crossea  the  river  Nevis,  and  abont  half  a  mile  farther,  it  resch^ 

FOBJP  WILUAM. 

distant  twenty -nine  miles  from  Fort  Aagast&s^  and  sixty-one  miiif 
from  Inverness.  It  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lbali 
Loch,  and  is  of  a  tnangular  fonn,  with  two  bastknis.    It  wss 
built  with  turf,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealtb,  bj  QcoNBal  Monj 
when  it  reoeived  the  name  of  the  Garrison  o£  Invwlpe^.    At  thi 
time  it  contained  a  garrison  of  2000  men.    In  the  r^ga  of  WilliaMi 
and  Mary,  it  was  rebuilt  with  stone  and  lime»  i^on  a  smaUer  aa)ti 
affording  accommodation  to  not  more  than  800  meau    In  1715  thi^ 
Highlanders  made  an  unsucoGBsful  attempt  upon  it ;  and  in  1746  H 
again  withstood  a  siege  by  Prince  QiarWs  army,  which  was  £tfeed 
to  retreat  with  considerable  loss. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  is  the  village  of  Maiybuigh,  so  named 
in  honour  of  William's  Queen,  but  now  commonly  called  ChrdoM- 
hurgh.  Its  population  may  amount  to  about  600,  who.  are  principallj 
engaged  in  the  herring  fishery.  This  place  is  much  resorted  to  ii 
the  summer  months  by  English  merchants,  chiefly  from  Liverpool, 
who  come  to  purchase  the  wool  collected  in  the  neighbouring  district. 

The  scenery  about  Fort  William  is  wild  and  sublime.  On  all  aides 
are  lofty  mountains,  among  which  is  Bennevis,  4380  feet,  the  highest 
mou&tain  in  Great  Britain.  South-west  of  the  fort,  and  immediatelj 
under  it,  is  that  great  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Lh/nhe  Loch ;  and,  nm- 
ning  north-west,  is  Lochiel,  formed  by  an  abrupt  bend  in  the  £bnner 
lake  at  its  very  head.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  and  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  country,  rain  and  fogs  are  vezy  frequent. 
Those  minds  which  axe  attuned  to  tibe  enjoyment  of  dark  and  gloomy 
contemplation,  may  here  roam  at  large  in  the  element  mo^t  oangenial 
to  them ;  but  to  others,  who  enjoy  Nature  only  in  her  holiday  attire, 
the  aspect  of  the  country  will  appear  repulsive. 

Here,  during  the  Ck>mmonwealth,  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stoart 
found  its  last  refuge ;  and,  in  1745,  the  same  cause  was  pcineipallf 
upheld  by  the  chieftains  of  this  wild  and  inaooesaible  territory.  The 
prejudices  and  feelings  inherited  from  their  ancestors  had  never  been 
disturbed  by  being  brought  into  collision  with  other  opinions;  the 
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ifint  «f  the  oountvy  «iipn)a«h^  them  not:  and  though  «ixtj  jears 
had  folkd  amray  since  the  period  of  the  Bevolatioii,  their  ancient  fiiith 
ns  M  nnffTmkffla  and  ardent  89  if  the  hereditary  <daim  of  the  exiled 
&0UI7  liad  been  supported  bj  recent  posaesaion.  It  is  not  a  little 
lenarbible,  that  the  eonntrj  ef  Banquo  should,  «t  the  distance  of 
ttinj  oentvieay  hate  fimiished  the  warlike  host  that  made  the  last 
sttempi  to  restore  the  last  of  his  soooessors.  Jndgfaig  of  causes  from 
«ffecfcB»  it  will  aj^ear  extraeidinary,  that  the  rent-roll  of  all  the 
Hightoaid  cbieftaiiis  etxgaged  In  the  Bebellion  did  not  exceed  £12»000 ; 
nd  their  whole  possessions,  twenty  yeaze  ago,  afler  all  the  improTe- 
aenta  made  npon  them*  did  not  exceed  £BOfiOO  per  amiiua.  It  is  a 
a»Bt  emsBieoas  aotiQii,  that  the  whole  Highlnndeia  embarked  in  the 
adYentaie  of  Frinfie  Charles.  Many  of  the  great  dans  either  stood 
alooC  etc,  lihfi  the  Lowland  Scots,  actively  sapported  the  Government ; 
md,  in  partioQlarf  the  Tabur  of  Olan  Campbell  was  conspicuous  on 
ftefiddof  CoIlodenin&TOuroftheEing.  ^^ 

Coonected  with  the  original  ereefcion  of  Fort  William  there  is  an 
mecdote  oonceTning  Sir  Ewaa  Cameron  of  Lochiel:— -All  the  High- 
land chiaftalna,  excepting  Sir  £wan,  had,  one  after  the  other,  made 
flieir  peace  with  CromwelL  General  Monk  left  no  means  untried  to 
hribe  him  into  submissiDn ;  his  offers  were  magnificent,  and  Lochiers 
friends  vainly  importuned  him  to  sabmit.  Monk  at  length  deter- 
loned  upon  oonfitmotuig  this  fort  as  a  check  npon  the  djm.  His 
troopa  andved  by  sea^  and  brought  with  them  snch  an  abundance 
«f  materials,  that  they  erected  the  fort  in  the  course  of  a  single  day, 
and  secured  themselves  against  an  attack  which  the  Camerons  were 
neditating^  Sir  Ewaa  observed  their  proceedings  from  a  neighbour- 
mg  eminence,  and  retired  into  the  wood  of  AchadaUin,  on  the  north 
nde  of  Tioehiel,  where  he  dismissed  all  his  followers  excepting  thirty- 
cig^  ohoaen  men.  Five  days  aitti  their  arrival,  the  governor  of  the 
ibrt,  Oakmel  B%Bn,  despatched  300  of  his  men  in  two  vessels,  which 
vere  to  aail  ap  Loohiel,  and  andior  on  both  shores  near  Achadallin. 
The  chief  being  infhrmed  tiiat  their  design  waa  to  oat  down  his  wood 
sod  oany  away  his  cattle,  determined  to  make  them  pay  dearly  for 
their  plunder.  Favoured  by  the  woods,  he  came  dose  to  the  s^oie, 
md  ooonted  the  enemy  as  they  came  out  of  the  ^ips»  and  found 
that  the  number  of  armed  men  exceeded  140,  besides  a  number  of 
voskmen  with  axes.  The  older  men  of  the  dan  remonstrated  against 
ittaekmg  a  fbice  so  very  superior,  bnt  the  young  men  were  eager  for 
^  eBDomtteK.  Lochid,  then  a  young  man  himself,  determined  to 
ittie  Hie  opportunity  of  serving  his  king;  and,  after  addressing  an 
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animated  speech  to  his  followers,  they  consented  to  the  measuie, 
upon  the  condition  that  he  and  his  younger  brother  Allan  should 
remain  at  a  distance.  Lochiel  spumed  the  condition  so  fjar  as 
respected  himself;  but  caused  his  brother  to  be  bound  to  a  tree, 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  boy.  The  gallant  youth,  however, 
soon  prevailed  on  the  boy  to  release  him,  and  hastened  to  the  conflict. 
The  Gamerons,  who  were  above  thirty  in  number,  kept  their  muskets 
and  arrows  till  their  muzzles  and  points  touched  the  breasts  of  their 
enemies.  The  first  discharge  killed  about  thirty^  The  English 
defended  themselves  with  admirable  valour,  but  were  ait  length 
overcome  and  driven  into  the  sea  by  the  Camerons.  In  the  retreat, 
one  of  the  strongest  and  bravest  of  the  English  officers  darted  from 
behind  a  bush  upon  LochieL  The  conflict  between  them  was  long 
and  desperate.  Lochiel  disarmed  his  foeman,  when  they  grappled, 
and  both  came  to  the  ground.  The  Englishman  got  above  the  chief; 
but  stretching  out  his  neck  to  disengage  himself,  Lochid  sprung  at 
his  throat  and  bit  it  quite  through,  bringing  away  the.  nooulMil, 
which  he  afterwards  said  was  the  sweetest  he  ever  had  in  his  li&. 
After  this,  his  foster-brother,  perceiving  a  man  on  the  deck  of  a 
vessel  aiming  his  piece  at  him,  threw  himself  before  him,  and 
received  the  shot  in  his  breast.  The  loss  of  the  English  in  this 
aflair  was  138,  while  Lochiel  lost  only  five. 

The  tourist  should  visit  the  interesting  objects  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  William.  About  a  nule  north  from  the  Forf^  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Lochy,  stand  the  magnificent  and  time-worn  ruins  of 

INVERLOCHY  CASTLE. 

Having  outlived  all  traditions  of  its  origin,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of  Alpin  royalty.  It  is  narrated,  that 
a  league  was  signed  here  between  our  **  gude  Scots  Eing^'  Achaius, 
and  Charlemagne,  when  sixteen  thanes  or  chiefis  of  the  name  of 
Cummin  witnessed  the  league.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
present  Castle  is  uncertain ;  but  there  is  reason  to  presume,  that  it 
was  built  by  one  of  the  Cummins,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  of 
England,  when  that  family  was  most  powerfrd.  It  is  a  quadrangnlBr 
building,  with  round  towers  at  the  angles ;  the  walls  are  tune  feet 
thick  at  the  bottom,  and  eight  feet  above;  the  curtains  measure 
about  100  feet,  and  the  western  tower,  called  The  CwmimM  Tower^ 
appears  to  have  been  about  tStj  feet  in  height  A  fosse  &om  thirty  to 
forty  feet  broad,  and  inclosing  an  area  of  an  acre  and  a  half,  surrounds 
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the  Castle,  and  was  once  filled  with  water  from  the  river  Lochj. 
At  the  great  arched  gate,  between  the  south  and  east  towers,  are  some 
remains  of  the  masonry  of  the  drawbridge.  Three  of  the  towers  have 
saUj-ports,  with  perpendicular  loopholes,  so  contrived  as  to  flank  the 
curtain  of  the  rampart,  upon  the  summit  of  which  there  appears  to 
have  been  two  lines  of  parapets.  Each  tower  communicates  with  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  also  with  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  bj  a 
stair  leading  through  the  heart  of  the  wall.  It  has  been  calculated, 
that  the  whole  Castle  would  require  from  500  to  600  men,  besides 
reserves,  to  defend  it. 

In  this  neighbourhood  was  fought,  in  1428,  the  great  battle  be< 
tween  Donald  Balloch,  brother  of  Alexander,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and 
the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Caithness,  in  command  of  the  king's  troops. 
The  latter  were  totally  defeated ;  and  among  the  slain  was  the  Earl 
of  Caithness.  Here  also,  in  February  1645,  the  clan  Campbell,  com- 
manded by  their  chief,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  were  put  to  the  rout 
by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  when  1500  of  the  Campbells  fell  in  the 
action.  Montrose  descended  fi<om  the  passes  of  Benncvis,  as  described 
in  the  "  Legend  of  Montrose." 

About  four  miles  north  of  Fort  William,  on  the  brink  of  a  tremen- 
dous precipice,  overlooking  the  river  Lochy,  are  the  remains  of  a  very 
ancient  castle,  called  Tor  Castle,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
built  at  the  same  time  with  the  one  of  Inverness.  Banquo  is  supposed 
to  have  had  his  castle  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  a  charming  walk 
along  the  Lochy,  a  little  way  below  the  ruins,  still  retains  his  name. 
It  seems  more  than  probable,  therefore,  that  these  are  the  ruins  of 
Banquo's  castle. 

On  the  north  side  of  Loch  Lochy  is  the  Bay  of  Arkaig,  a  short 
distance  frx)m  which,  in  Qlenarkaig,  is  Achnacarry,  the  mansion  of 
Lochiel,  chief  of  the  Clan  Cameron.  Close  beside  the  present  build* 
ing  are  the  walls  of  the  old  mansion,  burned  by  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland in  1746. 

The  tourist  who  is  desirous  of  ezplorhig  the  romantic  Glennevis, 
will  do  well  to  employ  a  guide,  as  there  is  no  regular  road  through  it 
The  scenery  of  this  glen  is  of  the  most  gloomy  grandeur.  Above 
the  house  of  Glennevis,  where  the  valley  turns  to  the  left,  is  the  green 
hiB  of  Dundearduil  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
vitrified  fort.  Beyond  this  point,  the  glen,  changing  to  wild  pine- 
dad  steeps  and  ragged  crags,  is  walled  in  and  darkened  by  towering 
mountains ;  and  along  its  bottom  the  river  Nevis  rages  and  foama 
OTer  fragments  of  rocks. 
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A  oonsideraHe  way  up  the  glen,  the  tourist  comes  to  a  lemarbible 
cave  or  grotto,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  called  HaigK-t*  H<mUy 
or  Sam/ueVs  Cave.  It  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  an  immense 
rock  being  thrown  or  rested  against  the  face  of  another,  and  presents 
an  arch  thirty  feet  long,  eleven  broad,  and  &om  six  to  fourteen  feet 
high.  At  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  which  is  only  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  height,  is  a  perpendicular  rock,  about  forty  feet  high.  The  cave 
has  three  divisions,  the  largest  of  which  would  give  shelter  to  thirty 
persons ;  and  its  floor  gradually  sbpes  from  its  mouth  downwards.  At 
its  extremity  are  two  passages  conducting  into  other  recesses  in  the 
rock.  One  of  these  passages  descends  ten  feet,  the  other  asoendi 
above  the  roof  of  the  main  cavern.  Here  some  of  the  unhappy  fligi- 
tives,  &om  the  field  of  Culloden,  took  up  their  abode,  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  security. 

Opposite  this  rock,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  a  beautifnl 
cascade,  tumbling  from  the  side  of  Bennevis,  upwards  of  half  a  mile 
before  the  river  reaches  the  glen.  Two  miles  farther  up  the  river  is 
another  cascade,  upon  the  same  side  with  the  cave.  After  forcing  its 
way  among  the  rocks,  it  &lls  perpendicularly  many  hundred  feet. 
These  falls  have  by  some  been  thought  superior  to  those  of  Foyers. 

GLENROY, 

with  its  celebrated  parallel  roads,  may  now  be  described.  These  are 
situated  in  Lochaber,  about  fourteen  miles  north-east  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam. To  reach  them  the  tourist  must  return  to  High  Bridge,  over 
the  Spean,  eight  miles  from  Fort  William,  where  Glenroy  may  be 
said  to  commence,  and  proceed  by  the  road  to  Badenoch,  as  far  as 
Keppoch ;  thence  a  road  strikes  off  on  the  left  down  the  centre  of 
Glenroy.  There  were  originally  three  lines  of  these  roads  on  both 
sides  o£  the  glen,  of  corresponding  height,  running  along  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  mountains  which  inclose  Glenspean  and  Glenroy ;  but  the 
lower  line  has  been  much  effaced.  They  are  generally  from  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  in  breadth.  Of  the  three  roads,  the  vertical  distance 
from  the  lowest  to  the  second  is  212  feet ;  and  from  the  second  to  the 
upper,  eighty-two  feet ;  the  lowest  is  600  feet  above  the  bott(»n  of 
the  valley.  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  "  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Aber- 
deenshire," thus  speaks  of  them : — "  These  roads  are  carried  fi>rward 
along  the  sides  of  the  hiUs,  in  a  direction  every  where  perfectly  ho- 
""rizontal.  Where  ever  they  come  to  a  vacuity  in  the  hill,  they  bend 
inwards  till  they  find  the  natural  level ;  and  where  they  oome  to  a 
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rirer,  iontead  of  tmking  down  to  the  level  of  its  bottom,  or  requiring 
to  have  a  bridge  direotij  aoxMn  it  to  raise  the  ground  to  its  proper 
level,  they  turn  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  keeping  still  their  horizontal 
direction,  till  they  thus  gradually  reach  the  bottom  of  the  stream ; 
when,  crossing  it,  and  altering  their  direction  once  more,  they  pursue 
the  course  of  tiie  stream  on  the  opposite  bank  till  they  reach  the 
streak,  ^en  they  proceed  forward  in  the  same  horizontal  direction 
as  before."  One  opinion  oonoeming  these  celebrated  roads  is,  that 
they  were  made  by  the  Scottish  kings  when  they  resided  at  Inver* 
lochy.  By  men  of  sdenoe  they  are  regarded  as  a  natural  phenomenon. 
The  glen,  in  tilieir  opinion,  was  once  a  lake,  which,  having  succes- 
sively burst  its  barriers,  and  had  its  sor&ee  level  reduced,  each 
Une  o£  road  is  only  ^riiat  was  the  margin  of  the  lake  at  a  particular 
period.  The  late  Captain  Basil  Hall  discovered  a  valley  in  Peru, 
bounded  by  hiHs,  along  the  side  of  whi<^  run  parallel  roads  similar  in 
aji  respects  to  those  of  Glsnroy ;  and  he  accounts  for  their  appearance 
by  the  same  hypothesis  we  have  been  stating.  Mr.  Ck  Darwin,  who 
witnessed  similar  appearanoes  in  South  America,  is  inclined  to  the 
theory,  that  these  indentations  are  beadies  of  tiie  sea,  formed  in 
succession,  as  the  land  was  by  successive  steps  upraised  from  the 
level  of  the  ocean  to  its  present  altitude. 

The  tourist,  after  visiting  Glenroy,  should  proceed  up  ilie  valley  of 
the  Spean,  on  which  stream  and  its  tributaries  are  several  beautiful 
fidls;  &om  thence,  tw^ve  miles  farther,  along  the  road  to  Badenoch, 
when  he  will  reach  Loch  Laggan,  a  lake  of  great  interest  to  the  an- 
tifBary.  It  is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  about  one  and  a  half  in 
Ineadth ;  and  the  road  proceeds  along  the  whole  extent  of  its  northern 
shore.  On  the  south  side  is  the  CciU  Mere  or  Oreat  Wood,  the  most 
oomdderaUe  renmant  of  the  Caledonian  Forest.  This  was  a  famous 
place  finr  hnnting,  and  formerly  abounded  with  deer  and  roe,  until  the 
iatsoduotion  cf  dieep  fiurming.  In  the  middle  ef  the  Coill  More  is  a 
place,  called  AUi  Me/rigie,  or  '*  The  height  on  which  a  tta/ndard  was 
wot^t  to  he  ^ected."  Here,  too,  is  a  place  h^  sacred  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  and  said  to  be  the  burial  place  of  seven  kings  of  the 
andent  Caledonians,  about  the  period  when  the  Boots  were  driven  by 
tiie  Picts  beyond  the  Tay,  and  had  their  seat  of  government  at  Dun- 
keld.  At  the  east  end  of  the  lake  stand  the  remains  of  an  old  church, 
dedicated  to  St  Kennelh,  surrounded  by  a  burying-ground  which  is  still 
ased.  On  the  Loch  axe  two  islands,  called  King's  and  Dog*$  Islands. 
On  the  foormer  are  some  ruins.  The  Pattach  runs  into  the  Loch  at 
its  east  end,  through  a  pass  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Leny. 
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The  stranger  at  Fort  William,  if  ambitious  of  enjoying  the  most 
sublime  prospect  in  Great  Britain,  will  ascend  to  t^e  sommit  of 

BENNEVIS. 

This  gigantic  mountain  is  no  less  than  i380  feet  in  height  Tbe 
focks  of  the  base  consist  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  which  rest  upon 
a  beautiful  red  coloured  granite.  The  upper  shoulder  is  fonned  of 
porphyry,  while  the  summit  consists  of  a  dark  coloured  basalt  The 
ascent  is  by  a  ridge  of  the  mountain  towards  the  west,  a  short  way  sp 
the  river  Nevis.  The  Hill  of  Glenurs  limits  the  view  untU  a  height 
of  1500  feet  is  gained,  when  the  pastoral  beauties  of  the  glen  open  to 
the  view.  Ascending  higher,  the  prospect  enlarges  to  the  sonth-wesi 
— ^the  strait  of  Corran,  the  isles  of  Shuna  and  lasmore,  MoU,  Sell, 
and  Kerreray  beyond  these,  the  lofty  Paps  of  Jura  appear  within  sight. 
To  the  north-west,  the  isles  of  Rum,  Canna,  and  Sli^e,  are  distinctly 
seen ;  and,  westward,  the  mountainous  territory  of  Lochiel.  At  tike 
altitude  of  1700  feet,  vegetation  ceases,  and  the  tourist  walks  over 
na>ked  rocks  or  gravelly  beds,  called  wa/maehs,  from  which  gosh 
abundant  springs  of  excellent  water.  Having  gained  the  snmniit, 
and  approaclung  the  north-east  side  of  the  mountain,  which  is  flat,  he 
finds  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  tremendous  precipice,  in  the  crems 
of  which  snow  lies  throughout  the  whole  year.  The  height  of  this 
rock  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  a  third  of  that  of  the  mountain.  Here 
the  tourist  sees  across  the  whole  island,  from  the  German  Ocean  to 
the  Atlantic.  Eastward,  he  beholds  the  chain  of  lakes  which  oocopy 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Glen ;  and,  to  the  south-east.  Loch  Laggtn 
and  Loch  fiannoch.  All  around  are  lofty  mountain  summits ;  among 
which  are  seen  Bencruachan,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  in  Argyll 
shire;  Schehallien,  Benmore,  and  Benlawers,  in  Perthshire;  Bhillsn 
in  Glencoe ;  Benmore  in  Mull ;  Benwyvis  and  other  hills  in  Bo»- 
shire' ;  each  of  them  surrounded  by  an  assemblage  of  other  moontahiA 
At  the  distance  of  ninety  miles,  Colonsay  seems  to  rise  from  the  sea 
like  a  shade  of  mist,  over  the  opening  of  the  Sound  of  MulL  The 
verdant  Lismore  and  Shuna,  though  distant  thirty  miles,  appear  ai 
if  immediately  under  the  mountain.  The  whole  extent  of  riew  ii 
170  miles,  from  the  horizon  of  the  sea  at  the  Moray  Frith,  on  the 
north-east,  to  the  island  of  Colonsay  on  the  south-west  The  ristas, 
formed  by  the  opening  of  the  mountains,  appearing  to  rise  Uke  ram- 
parts from  the  valleys,  are  very  grand.  The  eye  travels  along  the 
course  of  noble  rivers,  and  marks  the  relative  bearings  of  different 
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lakn  snd  islaiids ;  and  the  ocean,  with  its  numerous  friths  and  bajs, 
indeflting  the  western  shores.  Above  is  spread  the  vast  dome  of  the 
1^7,  and  no  sound  reaches  the  ear  but  that  of  the  rushing  wind. 

It  is  proper  here  to  mention,  that  an  excursion  to  the  summit  of 
BenneTia,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  will  consume  at  least  seven 
kmn,  aflowing  time  for  making  observations.* 

Irving  Fort  William,  tiie  road  is  carried  down  the  south  side  of 
kch  Linnhe,  the  view  westward  being  bounded  by  the  mountains  of 
Arfnamurchan.^  Upon  reaching  Corran  Ferry,  nine  miles  from  Fort 
William,  it  proceeds  along  the  north  shore  of  Loch  Leven,  a  branch 
tf  the  great  Loch  Linnhe  stretching  eastward ;  upon  both  sides  it  is 
bounded  by  bfty  mountains,  with  summits  pointed  like  spires;  be- 
tween them  the  tide  roUs  in  with  solemn  majesty.  The  tourist 
*in  be  amjdy  repaid  for  his  trouble  in  exploring  the  shores  of  this 
^,  which  present  to  his  view  many  striking  and  beautiful  land- 
*&pe8.  Fourteen  miles  from  Fort  William  he  reaches  the  ferry 
loofig  lioeh  Leven,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  village  and  inn  of 

BALLAHULISH, 

■  the  district  of  Appin,  Aigyleshire.  The  inn  is  placed  in  the  midst 
<f  a  scene  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and  such  as  is  likely  to  leave  a  last- 
H  impresskm  on  the  mind  of  the  traveller.  The  narrow  strait  at 
fte  feny  is  called  Cakbs  ic  Phatric,  from  a  tradition,  that  Patrick,  a 
*n  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  was  drowned  here.  The  road  proceeds 
^  b^  the  extensive  slate  quarries  of  BallahuliRh  (which,  in  point  of 
9t*Hly,  are  equal  to  any  in  the  kingdom),  and  along  tiie  southern 
te  of  Loch  Leven  for  four  miles,  until  it  turns  up  the  dark  valley  of 

GLBNCOB, 

*herethe  tourist  has  before  him  some  of  the  most  renowned  scenery 
tf  Scotland.  Glencoe  is  £unous  as  the  birth-place  of  Ossian,  and 
loted  for  the  massacre  of  its  hospitable  and  unsuspecting  inhabitants, 
•emitted  by  the  Government  troops  in  1691.  The  particulars  of 
^t  traiuaetion  are  familiar  to  every  one.    It  fixed  an  everlasting 

*  Steam-botta  sail  between  Fort  WiUiam  and  Qlasgow  twice  a  week«  by  whicb  the 
''"^t,  instead  of  trayelling  by  land  from  Fort  William  to  Oban,  a  distance  of  eighty- 
^  v)Um,  may  be  oonveyed  by  water.  In  that  case,  he  will  only  lose  a  iriew  of  the 
'^ry  of  Glencoe;  for,  after  yisiting  the  islands  and  retumhig  to  Oban,  if  he  proceed 
•Unterary,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  surreying  the  scenery  between  Oban  and 
*»^««»T,  to  be  afterwards  noticed. 
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fltigina  upon  the  reign  of  William  and  Marjr.  This  heiixms  deed 
oombined  erueltj  and  treachery  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  othnr 
public  act  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  the  ooimtry.  The  wenery 
of  Qlencoe  la  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  of  any  in  the  Highlands, 
or  perhaps  in  the  BritiBh  islands.  .The  valley  is  remarkably  narrow, 
and  on  every  side  black  rocks,  almost  perpendictilar,  rise  to  a  height 
of  3000  feet.  On  one  side,  their  summits  are  jagged  and  broken  fbr 
many  miles,  in  some  pl&oes  shooting  into  lofty  spires ;  and,  at  many 
poirts,  two  opponte  ranges  approach  so  closely  together,  that  t 
seem  to  hang  over  each  other,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  glen  from  the 
light  of  day.  Among  the  hills,  on  the  south  side,  is  Mahnor;  aad 
th«  celebrated  Dun  Fion,  the  Hill  of  Fingal,  is  co^spicaoas  aonong 
those  upoh  the  nortiii.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley  is  a  small  lake, 
and  fiom  it  issues  the  stream  of  Cona,  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
poems  of  OssiaJi. 

**  Thdr  sound  was  like  a  thousand  streams  that  meet  in  Cooa's 
vale,  when,  after  a  stormy  night,  they  turn  their  dark  eddies  beneatli 
the  pale  light  of  the  morning."  *****  The  gloomy  ranks  of  Lochlin 
fell  like  the  banks  of  the  tcOtitiDg  OobA.  If  he  overcomes,  I  will  rush 
in  my  strength  like  the  roaring  stream  of  Cona."  *  *  *  <«  "Why  bends 
the  bard  of  CSona,  said  Fingal,  over  his  secM  stream?  Is  this  atiae 
for  sorrow,  &ther  of  low4aid  Oscar." 

Glencoe  is  closed  at  its  ftrthest  extremity  by  the  rugged  moontains 
of  Bttdifil  Etive,  over  which  is  a  road,  that  £tom  its  ste^nen  and 
inequality,  has  obtained  ihs  appellation  of  The  DeviCn  StakMtf- 
The  tourist  may  descend  the  Etive  to  the  Lodi  of  that  name,  thence 
along  its  shores  to  Bunawe  and  Inn  of  Taynuilt.  This  b  a  veiy 
tomaintic  line  ;  but^  by  keeping  the  road  to  the  right,  the  hill  ia 
avoided,  and  after  traversing  a  desolate  country,  the  tourist  arriyes  at 

KING'S  HOUSE, 

distant  twenty-eight  miles  and  a  half  from  Fort  William.  This  inn 
#as  built  about  the  period  of  the  Rebellion  1745,  for  the  acoommo- 
dation  of  the  troops,  when  marching  through  this  dreaiy  territofy. 
Nine  miles  and  a  half  beyond  the  King's  House  is  Inveroran,  on  ^ 
left  of  which  is  Loch  Tulla,  scantily  ornamented  with  pine  and  birch' 
Two  miles  beyond  Inveroran  the  road  crosses  the  river  Orchy;  »d 
on  the  right  is  seen  the  pretty  vale  of  Glenorchy,  where  the  inhospi- 
table desert  which  the  tourist  has  passed,  is  succeeded  by  the  most 
pleasing  indications  of  fertility  and  cultivation.     This  valley  or  glea 
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is  tibe  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  and  gives  the  title  of 
ViacoiiiLt  to  his  eldest  son.  About  fi>ur  miles  from  the  bridge  of 
Qrehj  the  rood  touches  upon  the  borders  of  Perthshire ;  and  about 
three  miles  fiirther,  the  tourist  reaches  the  small  village  and  inn  of 

TYNDRUM, 

dtaated  at  the  head  of  StrathfiUau  in  Perthshire,  upon  the  line  of  the 
great  militarj  road  from  Stirling  to  Fort  William,  and  distant  from 
&e  latter  forty-seven  miles.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  the  lead  mines 
of  the  Mazquis  of  Breadalbaue ;  and  at  a  short  distance  is  Dalree,  or 
the  King*s  Field,  where  King  Robert  Bruce,  in  1306,  sustained  a 
levere  diefeat  frx)m  Macdougal  of  Lom.  Leaving  Tjndrum  by  the 
road  which  proceeds  westward,  the  tourist  wiU  be  gratified  by  fine 
riews  of  the  vale  of  Glenorchy  and  of  Loch  Awe.  At  the  distance 
of  elevesn  miles,  the  road  reaches  the  village  and  excellent  inn  of 

DALMALLY. 

It  is  situated  near  to  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  one  of  the  most  magni- 
iicaat  of  the  Highland  fresh-water  lakes,  and  is  distant  sixteen  miles 
from  Inverary. 

The  situation  of  the  village  is  altogether  most  sequestered  and 
nmumtic.  The  view  from  the  old  stone  bridge  over  the  Orchj  is 
nagnificent ;  looking  westward,  beneath  you  is  seen  the  winding  river, 
vith  its  dark  black  salmon-pools,  and  its  sparkling  streams,  skirted  by 
the  alder,  ash,  willow,  birch,  and  pine  trees ;  rich  meadows  covered  with 
innumerable  wild-flowers,  and  sbping  to  the  vrater's-edge.  The  view 
is  terminated  by  the  mighty  Bencruachan  and  adjacent  mountains. 

Lodi  Awe  and  its  vicinity,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  district  in 
tiie  Highlands,  abounds  with  memorials  of  distant  ages,  connecting 
the  different  religious  and  political  eras  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  lake  is  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  of  the  average  breadth  of  a 
mile.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  finely  wooded,  and  remarkable 
for  their  height  and  steepness.  Its  surface  is  diversified  by  numerous 
groups  of  flat  and  verdant  islands,  beautifully  tufted  with  trees,  and 
many  of  them  large  enough  to  admit  of  being  pastured.  Upon  the 
idand  of  Innia-Hail  are  the  remains  of  a  convent.  In  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  groups  is  the  lovely  Innis  Chonnel,  on  which  stand  the 
i^-mantled  ruins  of  a  oUce  magnificent  castle,  the  chief  residence, 
>t  a  very  remote  era,  of  the  ancient  &mily  of  Argyle.    Near  to  this  is 
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Iimis-Erath,  supposed  to  be  the  island  to  which  the  traitor  Erath  be- 
guiled the  jBeut  Daura,  as  told  in  one  of  the  songs  of  Selma.  On  this 
island  are  the  remains  of  a  chapel,  and  a  cemetery  still  used  as  the 
buiying-ground.    On  a  promontory  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake  stands 

KILCHURN  CASTLE, 

one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  picturesque  ruins  in  the  Highlands. 
The  square  tower  was  built,  in  1440,  by  the  famous  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Knight  of  Rhodes,  an  ancestor  of  the  Breadalbane  &mily. 
Various  additions  were  made  to  it  by  his  descendants  in  succeeding 
ages.  So  late  as  1745,  a  part  of  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  King's 
forces.  On  a  small  island,  not  far  from  EoLchum  Castle,  called 
Fraoch  Elan,  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  In  1267,  this  ifiUmd  was 
conferred  by  Alexander  III.  upon  the  chief  of  the  Macnaughtons, 
on  the  condition  of  entertaining  the  King  whenever  he  should  pass 
that  way. 

Besides  the  numerous  streams  which  tumble  down  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  Loch  Awe  receives  a  considerable  river  at  each 
extremity,  and  discharges  itself  latterly  by  the  river  Awe,  over  a 
course  of  cataracts,  into  Loch  Etive,  an  arm  of  the  sea  to  the  north, 
at  Bunawe. 

Rising  from  the  north-east  extremity  of  Loch  Awe  and  the  shores 
of  Loch  Etive,  to  the  north-west,  appears  Bencruachan,  the  largest 
mountain  in  Argyleshire.  Its  perpendicular  hei^t  is  3390  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  circumference,  at  the  base,  is  up- 
wards of  twenty  miles.  Towards  the  north-east  it  is  remarkaUy 
steep ;  on  the  south  the  ascent  is  gentle  till  near  the  summit,  where 
it  rises  abruptly,  and  divides  into  two  points,  each  having  the  farm 
of  a  sugar-loaf.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  natoral 
woods,  which  afford  shelter  to  numerous  herds  of  roes  and  red  deer. 
To  geologists,  Bencruachan  is  very  interesting.  It  is  composed  of 
reddish  granite  or  porphyry,  and  near  the  bottom  is  found  argillaoeous 
schistus,  intersected  with  veins  of  quartz  and  lapis  oUaais,  On  the 
top,  the  sea-pink  grows  luxuriantly,  and  sea-shells  have  been  found 
on  the  very  summit.  Before  rain  and  other  changes  of  weather, 
remarkable  sounds  are  heard  to  issue  from  Bencruachan,  Bendoran, 
and  some  other  Highland  mountains.* 

*  Water-spouts  are  not  Qncommon  in  the  Highlands,  and  their  e&cts  are  often 
terrible.  In  1780,  one  of  them  broke  on  a  mounta&,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch 
Eck,  and  in  its  course  swept  away  eight  dwelling-houses,  and  covered  ten  acres  of 
ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  with  the  wreck  which  it  brought  from  the  monntaiD> 
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From  the  inn  of  Dalmallj  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  Glenorchy, 
its  appearance  bdng  much  enlivened  by  a  new  church  with  a  Gothic 
spire,  built  upon  an  islet  formed  by  the  river  Orchy.  The  bridge 
over  the  river  is  a  very  picturesque  object ;  and  above  this,  the  two 
gtreams  of  the  Loy  and  Orchy  unite.  The  lower  part  of  the  valley 
is  adorned  with  a  number  of  hamlets ;  westward,  it  is  shut  in  by  the 
gigantic  Bencruachan ;  while  Benloy,  Bendoran,  and  other  mountains, 
frown  upon  it  from  the  opposite  extremity.  It  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  old  church  of  Glenorchy,  within  sight  of  DahnaUy, 
is  of  great  antiquity ;  aod  in  thcf  churchyard  are  many  ancient  grave- 
stones, said  to  have  been  brought  from  TTmishail,  having  upon  them 
the  figures  of  armed  warriors  and  emblematical  devices. 

Leaving  DalmaUyj  the  road  then  passes  the  church  and  manse  of 
Glenorchy,  and  makes  a  long  circuit  round  the  head  of  Loch  Awe, 
amid  magnificent  scenery.  Two  miles  beyond  Dalmally  the  road 
crosses  the  river  Sray,  by  a  bridge,  which  tumbles  down  frx)m  the 
gloomy  Glensray,  upon  the  right.  After  rain,  a  cataract  up  this  glen 
may  be  seen  frx)m  the  road,  appearing  Uke  a  large  white  stripe  on 
the  side  of  a  mountaro.  It  is  a  mere  streamlet,  tumbling  down  four 
successive  Mis,  from  a  height  of  200  feet.  When  viewed  from  the 
bottom  of  the  great  gash  which  it  has  made  in  the  mountain's  side, 
it  seems  to  descend  from  the  clouds  in  one  unbroken  stream,  and 
forms  a  grand  spectacle.    The  whole  vale  is  beautifully  romantic. 

The  road  passes  the  fium  house  of  Cony,  and  turning  westward, 
skirts  the  woody  base  of  Bencruachan,  the  tourist  having  upon  his 
left  the  Bnmderawe,  a  great  arm  of  the  lake  by  which  its  waters 
are  discharged.  At  the  distance  of  seven  miles  frx)m  Dalmally,  the 
whole  lake  bursts  upon  the  view,  and  the  different  islands  and  ruins 
appear  to  great  advantage.  The  road  now  ascends,  and  proceeding 
through  a  fri^tful  chasm  in  the  mountain,  formed  apparentiy  by 
the  disruption  of  one  of  its  shoulders,  is  conducted  along  a  precipice 
some  hundred  feet  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  lake,  which  here  finds 
an  outlet  by  the  river  Awe,  forming,  in  its  course  of  five  miles,  a 
succession  of  interestiog  rapids.  It  was  in  this  pass  that  King 
Robert  Bruce,  after  he  had  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  Scotland, 
defeated  the  Macdougals  of  Lorn,  in  1308.  They  were  commanded 
by  the  son  of  the  chief,  who  posted  his  followers  here  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  Bruce.  While  the  royal  army  was  engaged  in  skimdsh- 
mg,  Douglas  and  other  warriors  ascended  the  mountain  with  a  body 
of  archers,  and  so  galled  the  men  of  Lorn,  that  after  a  short  resistance 
they  were  compelled  to  fly.    In  their  flight  they  attempted  to  break 
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down  the  bridge  over  the  Awe;  but  the  royalists,  who  were  dose  upon 
their  re«r,  dispersed  them  with  great  slaughter.  After  this  engage- 
ment Bruce  ravaged  Aigyleshire,  and  took  the  Castle  of  Dunstoffnage. 
Two  miles  fiirther,  the  road  orosBes  the  river  Awe  hy  a  modem 
bridge,*  fiom  which  a  view  is  obtained  of  Loch  Etire,  and  of 
Bunawe,  with  its  smelting  furoaoe.  Proceeding  for  about  other 
three  miles,  the  tourist  airiyes  at  the  wiLd  and  picturesque  inn  of 

TAYNUILT, 

at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  Dalmallj.  On  an  eminence  near 
the  inn  is  a  rude  monument  to  the  memory  of  Nelson.  About  a  mile 
towards  the  north  is  the  village  of  Bunawe,  where  there  is  a  feny 
across  Loch  Etive.  The  wildness  and  solitude  of  the  scenery  of  this 
lake  are  very  striking  and  impressive ;  the  northern  shore  above  the 
ferry  commands  fine  prospects  of  mountain  grandeur.  Lodi  Etive 
runs  twenty  miles  iato  the  country,  and  forms  the  north-western 
boundary  of  the  district  of  Mid-Lorn.  It  is  navigable  to  its  fivthest 
extremity,  and  its  shores  are  indented  with  numerous  creeks  and 
bays,  which  afford  excellent  anchorage. 

From  Bunawe,  Bencruachan  may  be  ascended ;  the  prospect  from 
its  summit  is  most  extensive,  comprehending  all  the  Hebrides  from 
Islay  to  Sky,  with  a  vast  range  of  mountains  and  lakes.  The  asoent 
is  tedious,  requiring  eight  or  nine  hours. 

Leaving  Taynuilt,  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles,  descends 
to  the  shore  of  Loch  Etive,  beautifully  fringed  with  wood ;  and  three 
miles  fiurther,  reaches  Connel  Ferry,  where  the  lake  contracts,  and 
at  ebb-tide  presents  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  what  may  be  caUed 
a  marine  cataract.  A  reef  of  rocks  runs  across  two-thirds  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  through  the  remaining  part  the  tide  forces  itself  with  fearfid 
rapidity,  until  it  gains  the  level  of  the  reef,  over  which,  at  hig^  tide, 
vessels  may  pass  with  perfect  safety.  In  spring  tides,  and  at  half-ebb, 
the  current  descends  over  the  reef  with  the  thundering  n<Hse  of  a  lofty 
cataract,  though  the  fall  does  not  exceed  five  or  six  feet. 

The  tourist  wishing  to  visit  the  site  of  the  fabulous  Beregonitim, 
will  have  to  cross  Connel  Ferry,  and  proceed  northward  by  an  ex- 

*  Another  road  conducts  from  the  bridge,  along  the  north  bank  of  the  rirer,  to 
the  vUlage  of  Bnnawe,  tweWe  miles  from  Dalmailj,  pleasantij  sitaated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  riyer  Awe,  where  it  falls  into  Loch  Etive.  Near  the  rilhige  is  Inverawe  House ; 
and  in  the  yicinity  there  is  a  forge,  established  in  1753  bj  an  English  company,  where 
pig-iron  is  obtained  from  ore,  imported  from  the  west  of  England.  A  salmon-fisherj  ] 
is  prosecuted  at  this  place  with  some  activitj  and  success. 
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oeUent  mad  to  Gnignook,  two  miles  beyond  the  landing  place. 
Opposite  to  the  idand  of  LiamoTe,  and  upon  this  vezy  spot,  stands 
an  insulated  rock,  on  which  is  a  vitrified  fort  It  is  called 
Balen~ri,  The  Town  or  Hmue  of  the  King ;  it  is  also  called  Ihm 
M*8wiaehan,  The  HUl  of  the  Son  of  Sniaeha/n.  Who  the  son  of 
Sniachan  was,  tradition  does  not  say;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
belieyingBalen-ri  to  have  been  the  SeLtna  of  Osstan,  and  tiie  residence 
of  Fuigal;  that  the  Fall  of  Connel  is  *' The  roaring  Lora ;"  and  that 
Dnnntaflnage  is  Dnnlora.  The  stream  of  Lutha&lls  into  Loch  Etive, 
on  its  ncffthem  shore.  Near  to  the  site  of  Beregoninm  is  Lochnell 
House  Obelisk,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  peninsula,  and  opposite  the 
fertile  island  of  Lismore.  The  tourist  should  ascend  the  lull,  from 
which  the  prospect  is  grand  and  impressive. 

If  tiie  tourist  be  so  inclined,  he  may  proceed  to  fiallahulish,  thence 
to  Fort  William  by  ^ean  Ferry.  This  is  a  very  agreeable  line;  the 
great  variety  of  wood  and  water  renders  the  landscape  particularly 
striking,  espedally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardmackriah  and  Aiid. 
The  traveller  alternately  passes  Cuilcharran  on  the  right,  Ardmackriah, 
Barcaldine  Castle,  and  Aird  on  the  left,  by  Appin  Kirk,  &c.,  through 
a  country  highly  interesting. 

Proceeding  fiom  Connel  Feny  for  Oban,  the  road  leaves  the 
shore  of  Lodi  Etive,  and  takes  a  soutii-westerly  direction.  Two  miles 
beyond  the  Feny,  the  spacious  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  venerable 

DUNSTAFFNAGE  CASTLE, 

the  cradle  of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  axe  seen  surmounting  a  bold 
promontory,  jutting  into  the  lake.  ^  Unquestionably  it  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  a  fixed  residence  of  the  Scottish  Idngs. 
Here  was  kept  the  fiimous  stone  iqion  which  they  were  crowned; 
it  was  removed  to  Scone  soon  after  Kenneth  IL  mounted  the  Pictish 
throne.  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  notwithstanding  the 
various  wars  and  invasions  that  convulsed  the  kingdom,  endangering 
its  independence,  some  of  the  ancient  regalia  should  have  been 
preserved  here,  with  pious  care,  until  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
when  they  were  embezzled  fyr  the  sake  of  their  silver  ornaments. 
There  still  remams,  however,  a  battie  axe  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
ornamented  with  silver.  Mr.  Pennant  was  shown  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  proprietor,  a  little  ivoiy  image,  fi>und  in  the  ruins  of  the  Castle, 
representing  a  crowned  monarcfa  sitting  in  the  coronation  chair,  with 
a  book  in  his  hand,  containing  the  laws  of  the  land. 
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The  Castle  appean  to  have  been  a  square  building,  having  round 
towers  at  three  of  its  comers ;  the  present  entrance  is  by  a  ruinoiu 
staircase  towards  the  sea.  All  that  now  remains  of  this  venerable 
fabric  are  the  outer  walls;  within  them  is  a  modem  house,  built 
for  the  residence  of  the  proprietor.  In  1308,  Dunstafi&iage  Castle 
was  possessed  by  Macdougal  of  Lorn;  but  reduced  the  same  year 
by  Robert  Bkruce.  In  1455,  James,  the  last  Earl  of  Douglas,  after  bis 
defeat  in  Annandale,  fled  hither  to  claim  the  protection  of  Donald, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  who  had  made  this  Castle  the  seat  of  his  power. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  Castle  is  a  small  roofless  chapel  of 
excellent  workmanship,  where  some  of  the  kings  of  Sootiand  are 
said  to  be  buried.  .On  the  south  side  of  it  is  a  rock,  stretching 
towards  the  chapel.  The  voice  of  a  person  speaking  &om  one  side 
of  the  rock  is  heard  on  the  other  side,  so  perfectly  reverberated  from 
the  chapel,  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  it  proceeds  from  some  one 
within  the  ruins.    A  short  way  beyond  Dunstaffiiage,  the  ruins  of 

DUNOLLY  CASTLE 

are  seen  upon  the  right.  It  stands  in  a  very  picturesque  situation, 
upon  the  summit  of  a  great  basaltic  rock,  precipitous  upon  three 
sides.  The  principal  part  which  remains  is  the  donjon  or  keep;  bat 
fragments  of  other  buildings,  overgrown  with  ivy,  attest  that  it  had 
once  been  a  place  of  importance,  as  large  apparently  as  Dunstaff- 
nage.  This  was  the  ancient  Castle  of  the  Macdougals  of  Loin, 
whose  lineal  descendant  occupies  a  mansion  in  its  vicinity.  The 
Macdougals  derive  their  origin  from  Dugald,  the  second  spn  of  the 
mighty  Somerled,  who  was  Thane  of  Argyle  and  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Alexander  of  Lorn  having 
married  an  aunt  of  the  Bed  Comyn,  who  was  shun  by  Brace  at  the 
high  altar  of  the  Dominican  church  in  Dumfries,  became  an  impisr 
cable  foe  to  that  monarch.  His  son,  inheriting  the  father's  animosity, 
was  dispossessed  of  the  greater  part  of  his  possessions  by  David  11. 
and  his  successors,  who  conferred  them  upon  Stewart,  called  the 
Knight  of  Lorn,  to  whom  the  Campbells  succeeded.  Sunk  from 
their  high  estate,  the  Macdougals  continued  in  obscurity  at  Dunolly 
until  1715,  when  the  representative  of  the  family  incurred  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  for  his  concern  in  the  Bebellian :  "  thus,'*  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  **  losing  the  remains  of  his  inheritance, 
to  replace  upon  the  throne  the  descendants  of  those  princes,  whose 
accession  his  ancestors  had  opposed  at  the  expense  of  their  feudal 
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gmtideiiT."  The  estate,  however,  was  aftenrards  restored  to  the 
family. 

Farther  on,  the  tourist  comes  within  yiew  of  the  island  of  Kerrera» 
directly  opposite  to  the  bay  of  Oban,  and  the  dark  and  frowning 
mountains  of  Mull  and  Morven ;  and  at  the  distance  of  tiTe  miles 
from  Connel  Ferry,  the  road  enters  the  neat  and  thriving  village  of 

OBAN, 

situated  upon  the^  fine  bay  of  that  name,  in  the  district  of  Lorn.  Its 
situation  is  also  extremely  healthy,  having  good  accommodation  for 
bathing,  excellent  inns  for  the  convenience  of  strangers,  and  markets 
amply  supplied  with  provisions  at  moderate  prices :  it  is  thus  a 
delightful  summer  residence.  The  bay  is  of  a  semicircular  form, 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  fathoms  deep,  and  leurge  enough  to  con- 
tain upwards  of  300  saQ  of  merchant  vessels.  The  island  of  Kerrera 
stretches  directly  across,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  defends 
it  from  the  westerly  winds.  Situated  near  the  opening  of  the  great 
Loch  Linnhe,  with  which  the  Caledonian  Canal  is  connected,  and 
in  the  track  of  coasting  vessels  passing  from  north  to  south,  through 
the  Sound  of  Mull,  Oban  is  admirably  adapted  for  trade,  and  is 
rapidly  rising  into  consequence.  The  first  considerable  house  in  it 
was  built  as  a  store-room  by  a  trading  company  in  Renfrew.  Up- 
wards of  fifty  years  ago  it  was  constituted  a  port  of  customs,  and 
building  leases  were  granted  to  a  great  extent  by  Mr.  Campbell  of 
DuTiHtaffnage  and  other  proprietors.  But  it  owes  its  rise  principally 
to  two  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Stevenson,  who  settled  there  in  1778, 
and  by  engaging  extensively  in  commerce,  contributed  much  to  the 
increase  and  prosperity  of  the  place.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
great  beds  of  breccia,  which  present  some  curious  examples  of  its 
alternation  with  sandstone  and  schistus. 

There  is  a  regular  ferry,  about  two  miles  south-west  from  Oban, 
to  Kerrera,  distant  half  a  mile,  and  from  thence  to  Achnacraig  in 
MuU,  distant  ^Ye  miles.  At  Oban,  boats  may  be  procured  upon 
very  reasonable  terms  to  these  two  islands,  and  to  Stafia,  lona,  Inch^ 
kenneth,  and  other  islands  of  interest,  which  lie  scattered  in  the 
great  bay  of  Ijoch-na-Keal,  upon  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  MulL 

The  excursion  to  Stafia  and  lona  may  be  made,  either  by  the 
ferries  from  Oban  to  Kerrera,  and  to  Achnacraig  in  MuU,  from 
thence  by  land  to  Aros ;  or,  what  we  would  recommend  in  preference, 
from  Oban,  along  the  Sound  of  MuU,  to  Aros.    The  navigation  of 
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the  Sound  oi  Mull  presents  a  oombuiation  of  sublime  and  romantic 
Boenexy,  which  assumes  a  variety  of  striking  aspects  as  the  yessel  ad- 
vances. It  may  be  interesting  to  tourists  to  be  informed,  that  during 
the  summer  season,  steam-vessels  saQ  finom  QJasgow  for  Staffa,  lona, 
&C.,  and  also  £>r  Tobeimory,  in  Mull,  and  Isle  Oronsay  in  Skye. 


THE  HEBRIDES, 

or  Western  Idands,  amoimt  to  about  SOO,  of  which  S6  are  inhabited, 
and  are  calculated  to  contain  70,000  souls ;  the  inhabitants  belong  to 
the  ancient  race  of  the  QaeL  In  hu^^uage,  dress,  customs,  and  nuu- 
ners,  they  are  similar  to  ike  Highlanders  of  ihe  mainland. 

These  islands,  it  is  thought,  were  at  first  independent,  and  governed 
by  their  own  princes,  till  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
w^ians  invaded  and  conquered  them.  They  were  thus  the  property 
of  people  hostile  to  Scotland,  who  fi^uently  made  predatory  inroads 
on  the  mainland.  These  islands  gradually  became  the  haunts  of  pirates 
and  robbws,  who  infested  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  also  of  England. 
From  these  likewise  were  supposed  to  issue  those  swarms  of  free- 
booters, who  were  so  destructive  to  the  interest  of  commerce,  and 
exacted  contributions  £pom  almost  every  government  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  Hanseatic  league  was  formed  to  (^[^ose  them.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Hebrides  were  nominally  ceded  to  the  Crown 
of  Scotland ;  bat  they  were  still  governed  by  powerful  chieftains,  who 
diBdaimed  royal  authority.  Somerled,  Thane  of  Argyle,  left  two 
sons,  Dugald  and  Reginald.  The  first  gx^  the  Lordship  q£  Aigyle, 
with  Mull,  and  the  islands  north  of  it,  and  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Macdoogals  of  Lorn ;  the  other  that  of  Eintyre,  May,  and  the  southern 
islands.  These  people,  and  their  descendants  and  successors,  are 
known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  as  the  Earls 
of  Ross  are  sometimes  by  that  of  the  Macdonalds  of  the  Isles. 
They  ezerrased  royal  authority,  and  even  sometiffles  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  name.  Their  aUiance  was  courted,  and  sometimes 
obtained  by  the  English  monarchs;  they  often  carried  their  arms 
into  tiie  mainland,  and  once  burned  and  destroyed  Inverness. 

England,  in  the  time  of  James  TIT.,  couriing  the  friendship  of 
that  monarch,  tibe  power  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  was  broken;  and, 
on  condition  of  pardim,  the  Earl  of  Ross  recognised  the  authority 
of  the  Scottish  monaroh,  and  obtained  pardon,  but  was  deprived  of 
the  earldom.    Petty  war&re,  however,  slall  dbaracteriged  these  remote 
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places,  and  James  V.  made  a  voyage  to  the  Isles,  to  restore  peace 
and  secniitj.  He  examined  charters,  and  wherever  there  occurred 
any  error  in  them,  he  deprived  the  lairds  of  their  ill-gotten  lands, 
and  bestowed  them  on  friends,  or  united  them  to  the  Crown.  He 
brought  away  with  him  several  of  the  leaders,  and  made  them  find 
security  for  themselves  and  their  vassals.  The  Maodonalds,  how- 
ever, having  again  rebelled  against  royal  authority,  a  grant  of  the 
whole  of  Eintyre  was  given  by  the  King  to  the  Earl  of  Aigyle  and 
his  descendants.  The  King  caused  a  survey  of  these  islands  and  of 
the  Scottish  coast  to  be  taken  by  the  pibt  Alexander  Lindesay, 
which  was  published  in  Paris  in  1583,  by  Nicholay,  geographer  to 
the  French  king. 

The  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  independent  power  of  the  Macdonalds  of  tiie  Isles,  and 
they  peaceably  sunk  into  the  rank  of  British  subjects.  They  long 
retained,  however,  their  lofty  spirit.  One  of  them  happening  to  be 
in  Ireland,  was  invited  to  an  entertainment  by  the  lozd-lieutenaat; 
and  being  among  the  last  who  came  in,  he  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of 
the  table,  near  the  door.  The  lord-lieutenant  asked  him  to  sit  beside 
him.  Macdonald,  who  did  not  understand  English,  asked,  "  What 
says  the  carle  V — "  He  bids  you  move  to  the  head  of  the  table.** — 
**  Tell  the  carle,  that  wherever  Macdonald  sits,  that  is  the  head  of 
the  table."  The  fiunily  is  represented  by  Lord  Macdonald,  whose 
principal  residence  is  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  but  whose  title  is  Irish. 

The  tourist,  leaving  Oban  to  visit  the  islands,  may  toudi  at 
Eenera,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  from  which  there  is  a 
regular  ferry  to  the  Island  of  Mull.  Kerrera  is  four  miles  long,  and 
from  one  to  two  broad ;  it  afR»ds  noble  prospects  of  the  Bay  of  Oban, 
and  of  the  magnificent  range  of  mountains  which  incloses  the  Linnhe 
Locb.  Upon  tiie  south  point  of  the  island  stand  the  ruins  of  Ibe 
Castle  of  Gylen.  Kerrera  possesses  two  good  harbours,  called  Ar- 
dintrive  and  Horse-^ho^  Bay.  In  the  latter,  Alexander  IL,  King 
of  Scotland,  anch<»ed  a  large  fleet,  wluch  he  had  assembled  £ot  an 
expedition  against  the  Danes ;  but  having  caught  a  fever,  he  was 
removed  on  shore,  where  he  expired  in  1249.  The  place  where  his 
pavilion  was  erected,  is  called  DcU-righ  or  the  King's  Place, 

From  Kerrera  the  tourist  will  stretch  across  to  the  Sound  of 
lismore,  keeping  that  beautiful  island  almost  in  front.  Lismore 
is  situated  at  tiie  opening  of  Lodi  Linnhe,  and  also  at  the  opening 
of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the 
•oast  of  Lorn.    During  ebb  tide  there  is  seen,  near  to  the  point  of 
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loBinore,  the  Lady  Rock — a  name  connected  with  a  tale  of  honroi 
which  serves  as  the  groundwork  of  Miss  Baillie's  tragedy  of  **  Th< 
Family  Legend."  Maclean  of  Duart,  in  Mull,  having  oonoeiTed  i 
violent  dislike  to  his  wife,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Argyle,  causec 
her  to  be  left  upon  this  rock  at  low  water,  with  the  design  that  shi 
should  be  drowned  by  the  first  tide ;  but  some  Campbells  happening 
to  pass  in  a  boat,  they  rosdued  her,  and  conveyed  her  to  her  fiiends 
Maclean  believed  her  to  have  perished;  and  after  giving  ont  that 
she  had  died  suddenly,  and  causing  a  mock  funeral  to  be  solemnized. 
with  all  the  pomp  and  ciroumstance  of  woe,  he  hastened  to  Inverary 
to  condole  with  her  rolations.  In  the  midst  of  a  festiya!,  held  in 
honour  of  Maclean's  arrival,  he  was  confounded  by  the  sudden  i^ 
pearanoe  of  his  injured  wife.  He  left  the  house  unmolested,  but 
the  lady's  brother  followed  and  slew  him. 

Lismoro  is  about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth ;  it  rests 
upon  a  bed  of  limestone,  and  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Anciently  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Argyle,  who  was  frequently  slyled  JEpiscopuA 
lAgmorevms.  The  chancel  of  the  cathedral  was  converted  into  the 
parish  church  about  sixty  years  ago.  The  ruins  of  the  Bishop's  castle 
are  to  be  seen  about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  the  church.  There  are 
several  vestiges  of  fortified  camps,  and  an  old  castle,  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Danes.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  church  is  one 
of  the  circular  towers  built  without  cement,  so  common  in  the  western 
isles  and  coasts,  in  Caithness,  and  in  the  Orkneys.  The  greatest 
curiosities  in  this  island  are  horns  of  the  elk  and  bison,  of  prodigious 
size,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  soil.  The  pith  of  one  of  the  Lit- 
ter,  though  much  shrivelled,  is  twelve  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
root.  Tradition  says,  that  the  island  was  once  a  deer  forest,  and  that 
some  of  Fingal's  huntings  took  place  here.  The  inhabitants  point 
out  Shorna/n-ban  Fwimj  "  The  Hill  of  the  Fingalianfair  ladies.'^ 

It  is  not  usual  for  tourists  from  Oban  to  land  at  Lismore.     After 
nearing  it,  they  leave  it  upon  the  right,  and  bear  up  the  Sound  of 
Mull,  a  long  and  narrow  channel,  of  great  depth,  having  upon  the 
right  the  district  of  Morven,  indented  by  numerous  salt-water  lakes, 
and  on  the  left  the  mountainous  coast  of  MulL    The  prospects  from  I 
the  Sound  are  very  striking.     To  the  south-east  appear  the  vast 
mountains  of  Lorn,  among  which  Bencruachan  raises  its  enormous  i 
bulk: ;  and  to  the  north  are  seen  the  huge  range  of  the  hills  of  Aid-  i 
namurohan.     Many  ruinous  castles,  situated  generally  upon  difi^s 
overhanging  the  ocean,  add  interest  to  the  scene.    In  fine  weather, 
a  grander  and  more  impressive  scene,  both  from  its  natural  beauties 
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ud  anociations  with  andent  Mstoxy  and  tradition,  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  Near  to  the  opening  of  the  Sound,  upon  the  coast  of 
Moll,  18  ^achnaeraig  Village,  between  which  and  Oban  there  is  a 
regular  ferry.  Farther  on,  upon  the  same  coast,  are  the  romantic 
nuns  of  Duart  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  Macleans, 
seated  upon  s  bold  headland,  and  supposed  to  be  of  Danish  construe^ 
tion.  Close  to  it  is  a  fine  bay,  and  on  the  right  is  seen  the  opening 
of  the  linnhe  Loch,  which  separates  Lismore  from  Morven.  Farther 
on,  upon  the  left,  is  the  church  of  Craiganure ;  and  in  front,  upon 
fte  opposite  coast,  appear  the  point  of  Ardtomish,  and  the  ruins  of 
Ae  ancient  castle  of  that  name.  The  situation  and  strength  of  this 
Castle  are  well  described  in  the  following  lines  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Lardofthelslee:'- 

*  Ardtorniih.  on  her  frowning  steep. 
*Twixt  cloud  and  ocean  bung— 
Hevn  in  the  rock,  a  passage  there, 
Sought  the  dark  fortress  by  a  stair. 
So  straight,  so  high,  so  steep, 
With  peasant's  stafl;  one  valiant  hand 
Might  well  the  dissy  pass  have  mann'd 
*Gainst  hundreds  arm*d  with  spear  and  brand. 
And  plunged  them  in  the  deep.** 

Ardtomish  Castle  was  a  great  stronghold  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles ; 
here  they  assembled  what  have  been  called  their  parliaments ;  and 
fiom  this  place,  John,  Earl  of  Boss  and  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  1461, 
granted  a  commission  to  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,  Ronald 
of  the  Isles,  and  Duncan,  Archdean  of  the  Isles,  empowering  them  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  of  England. 

Below  the  Castle  is  the  Bay,  where,  according  to  the  Minstrel, 
Bobert  Bruce,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Edward  and  his  sister 
lnbella»  cast  anchor,  when 

*  The  lights  of  ere  were  past. 

And  louder  sung  the  western  blast. 
On  rocks  of  Inninmore.** 

Abore  tlie  Castle  of  Ardtomish  is  Ardtomish  House ;  and  upon 
the  opposite  shore  is  Scallasdale,  or  Macalister's  Bay,  where  there 
is  good  anchorage.  Farther  on,  upon  the  right,  the  beautiful  Loch 
Aline,  is  seeti  to  stretch  four  miles  inland.  Its  shores  are  adorned 
with  oopsewood,  and  at  its  head  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.. 
Piooeeding  fiurther  up  the  Sound,  the  church  of  Keill  is  seen  upon 
the  right,  and  Pennygowan  upon  the  left.    The  tourist  will  now  steec 
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for  AiOB  Baj  on  the  coast  of  MuU,  upon  entering  which  he  will 
obflerye,  upon  the  right»  KUlnndine  Caetle ;  and  looking  up  the  Sound, 
the  hills  of  Aidnamnrchan  at  a  distance.  It  is  recommended  to  land  at 

AROS, 

where  tiiere  is  an  inn,  and  where  guides  and  horses  may  he  procured 
to  conduct  tourists  to  the  head  of  Loch-na-Keal,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island,  a  distance  of  three  ndles  and  a  half;  and  firom  thenee 
to  Laggan  UlTa,  eight  miles  farther,  which  is  the  point  of  embarkation 
fi>r  the  other  idands  to  be  yisited. 

Arcs  is  a  small  village,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of 
the  Castle  of  Aros,  built  on  a  steep  rock,  overhanging  the  sea,  and 
fortified  on  the  land  side  by  a  moat  and  drawbridge.  It  was  one  of 
the  residences  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  King  Robert  Bruce  granted 
a  charter,  still  extant,  dated  at  Aros,  of  lands  in  Ardnamurchan,  in 
fiivour  of  one  of  the  clan  Macdonald,  whose  valour  had  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Bannockbum.  At  Aros  is  the  seat  of  the  fiictor 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  is  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  island. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  MULL 

is  of  considerable  extent,  but  so  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea,  that 
while  its  greatest  diameter  is  only  about  twenty-five  nules,  its  cir- 
cumference exceeds  300.  It  is  hUly  and  even  mountainous ;  the  soil, 
being  either  gravelly  or  moorish,  is  chiefly  adapted  for  grazing.  On 
the  mountains  there  are  excellent  sheep-walks,  and  sheep  have 
become  the  favourite  stock  of  the  island.  There  are  few  inclosures, 
and  no  tillage,  excepting  upou  the  coast ;  the  consequence  is,  that 
while  the  island  export^  great  quantities  of  live  stock,  it  is  compelled 
to  import  grain.  The  only  village  of  any  note  upon  the  island  is 
Tobermory,  near  the  head  of  the  Sound,  and  seven  miles  beyond 
Aros ;  it  was  founded  in  1788,  by  the  British  Society,  for  the  enr 
oouragement  of  the  Fisheries,  and  has  progressively  increased. 
Tobermory  has  a  customs-house  and  postroffice,  and  there  is  also  a 
considerable  salt-store,  for  supplying  the  busses  and  boats  during  the 
fishing  season.  Jt  is  excellently  adapted,  from  its  sitnation,  fi>r  a 
fishing  station,  having  a  fine  bay,  sheltered  by  the  Isle  of  Calve,  la 
1588,  the  Admiral's  ship  of  tiie  Imtincible  Spanish  Armada  was 
blown  up  in  this  bay,  where  it  had  been  fi)roed  by  a  violent 
fcr  shelter. 
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Qnitting  Tobermoiy,  we  enter  Loch  SnnaTt.  Seven  miles  firom 
TobeimoTj,  on  the  ArdnamnrcAm  coast,  is  the  Castle  of  Mingany, 
which 

•* sternly  plac^ 

0*erawes  the  woodland  and  the  waste." 

The  roinB,  which  are  tolerably  entire,  are  snzTounded  hy  a  very  high 
wall,  forming  a  kind  of  polygon,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  itself 
to  the  projecting  angles  of  a  predpioe,  overhanging  the  sea,  on  which 
the  Castle  stands. 

The  mineralogy  of  tiiis  island  is  very  interesting.  A  great  part  of 
it  lies  npon  a  bed  of  greenstone  or  whinstone ;  and  in  many  places 
the  rocks  are  basaltic,  and  have  the  regular  columnar  form.  Lime- 
stone is  abondant,  and  coal  has  been  found  in  different  parts;  but  the 
seams  are  too  poor  to  admit  of  beii^  wrought  to  advantage.  Near 
Arcs  are  some  rocks  of  that  rare  mineral,  called  white  lawa.  In  the 
moimtain  of  Benenich,  there  was  discovered  a  singular  mineral  sub- 
stance,— ^a  zeolite,  or  compound  silidons  spar,  impregnated  widi 
petroleum.  Pebbles  of  great  variety  and  beauty  are  found  upon  the 
shore ;  there  are  also  great  beds  of  the  finest  sandstone  and  granite. 
At  Balphetrish  is  the  &mous  Ringingstone.  It  is  seven  ^t  long  hy 
SIX  broad,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  thick ;  of  a  dull  grey  colour, 
spotted  with  black  mica»  and  totally  different  from  the  sonrounding 
rocks.  When  struck  with  a  hammer,  it  yields  a  sound  like  brass  or 
cast-iron;  and  it  is  so  hard,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  break  off 
the  smallest  bit.  There  are  many  caves  in  the  island,  two  of  them 
on  the  western  coast,  in  the  district  of  Gribon,  rather  remarkable. 
They  are  called  the  Ladder  Gcwe  and  Mac1cinMMn*9  Ccwe. 

The  greatest  mountain  in  this  island  is  !3enmore,  near  the  head  of 
Locb-na-Eeal  It  is  supposed  to  rise  3O0O  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea^  and  commands  a  view  of  nearly  all  the  Hebrides.  Bienta- 
Undh,  to  which  sailors  give  the  name  of  the  Sttgar  Loaf,  als6  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect.  On  all  the  great  mountains  in  the 
island  are  numerous  herds  of  deer,  with  large  coveys  of  grouse, 
blackcock,  and  other  game. 

On  the  shores  of  Mull,  a  crag  is  pointed  out,  oveihanging  the  sea, 
concerning  which  there  is  the  following  tradition: — Some  centuries 
since,  the  dbief  of  the  district,  Maclean  of  Lochbuy,  had  a  great 
hunting  excursion,  and  to  grace  the  festivity,  his  lady  attended  with 
her  only  child,  an  infimt  then  in  the  nnrse's  arms.  The  deer,  driven 
by  the  hoonds^  and  hemmed  in  by  surrounding  rocks,  flew  to  a 
narrow  pass,  the  (mly  outlet  they  could  find.    Here  the  chief  had 
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placed  one  of  his  followers  to  guard  the  deer  from  passing,  bnt  the 
animals  rushed  with  such  impetuosify,  that  the  poor  man  could  not 
withstand  them.  In  the  rage  of  the  moment,  Maclean  threatened 
him  with  instant  death;  but  this  punishment  was  commuted  to  a 
whipping,  or  scourging,  in  the  &ce  of  his  dan,  which  in  these  feudal 
times  was  considered  a  degrading  punishment,  fit  only  for  the  lorvrest 
of  menials  and  the  worst  of  crimes.  The  clansman,  burning  with 
anger  and  reyenge,  rushed  forward,  plucked  the  tender  in&nt,  the 
heir  of  Lochbuj,  from  the  hands  of  the  nurse,  and  bounding  to  ihe 
rocks  in  a  moment,  stood  on  an  almost  inaccessible  cliff  projecting 
over  the  water.  The  screams  of  the  agonized  mother  and  chief  at 
the  awful  jeopardy  in  which  their  only  child  was  placed,  may  be 
easily  conceived.  Maclean  implored  the  man  to  give  him  back  his 
son,  and  expressed  his  deep  contrition  for  the  degradation  he  had,  in 
a  moment  of  excitement,  inflicted  on  his  clansman.  The  other 
replied,  that  the  only  conditions  on  which  he  would  consent  to  the 
restitution  were,  that  Maclean  himself  should  bare  his  back  to  the 
cord,  and  be  publicly  scourged  as  he  had  been!  In  despair,  the 
chief  consented,  saying,  he  would  submit  to  any  thing,  if  his  child 
were  but  restored.  To  the  grief  and  as^tonishment  of  the  clan, 
Maclean  bore  this  insult,  and  when  it  was  completed,  begged  thai 
the  clansman  might  return  from  his  perilous  situation  with  the 
young  chief.  .  The  man  regarded  him  with  a  smile  of  demoniac  rage; 
and  lifting  the  child  high  in  the  air,  plunged  with  him  into  the  abyss 
below.  The  sea  closed  over  them,  and  neither,  it  is  said,  ever 
emerged  from  the  tempestuous  whirlpools  and  basaltic  caverns  that 
yawned  around  them,  and  still  threaten  the  inexperienced  navigator 
on  the  shores  of  MulL 

The  tourist  may  now  cross  the  island  from  Arcs  to  the  head  of 
Loch-na-Keal,  where,  in  general,  a  boat  may  be  procured,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  Stafia  or  XJlva.  There  is  no  inn  here ;  but 
by  going  down  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  and  passing  some  farm- 
houses, the  tourist  arrives  at  the  village  of  Laggan  Ulva,  opposite  to 
the  small  island  of  Ulva,  which  stretches  in  front  of  it.  Along  this 
part  of  the  coast,  basaltic  columns  are  very  conspicuous.  About  a 
mile  to  the  north  is  a  very  singular  cataract.  A  stream,  collected 
from  the  mountain,  tumbles  iu  one  unbroken  descent,  from  a  rock 
sixty  feet  in  height,  directly  into  the  ocean. 

From  Laggan  there  is  a  regular  conveyance  at  all  times  to  Ulva; 
and  upon  the  island  there  is  an  inn  near  to  Ulva  House,  where  boats 
are  always  in  readiness  to  convey  the  tourist  to  Staffa  and  other 
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ulands.  Near  to  ITlya,  on  its  western  side,  is  the  smaller  island  of 
Gometra,  containing  some  basaltic  pillars;  and  on  the  southern  side 
of  Ulva  is  tixe  little  yerdant  island  of  Inchkenneth,  lying  close 
upon  Mdn.  tJpon  iliis  island  there  once  stood  a  seminary  of  monks, 
and  tite  restiges  of  their  chapel  are  stiU  to  be  seen.  Here  also 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  hospitably  entertained,  at  their  sequestered 
residence,  by  Sir  Allan  Madean  and  his  daughters.  Ulva  com- 
mands tt  grand  view  of  t^e  mountains  which  bound  Loch>na-keal. 

STAPFA 

is  situated  about  eight  miies  fiom  the  coast  of  Mull,  and  six  miles 
south-Wiest-  from  plya.  The  island  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  and 
nearly  two  miles  in  circumference,  presenting  a  sort  of  table  land, 
bound)^  by  diffs  varying  in  height,  and  broken  into  numerous 
recesses  and  promontories.  The  greatest  elevation  is  144  feet,  which 
is  on  tlie  south-western  side.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  a  rich  ver- 
dure, and  in  summer  it  is  pastured  by  black  cattle.  There  is  now 
neither  a  house  nor  a  shepherd's  hut  upon  the  island.  Stafia  is  the 
property  of  Eanald  M'Donald,  Esq. 

Between  Ulva  and  Staiik  a  number  of  islets  are  interspersed, 
mostly  uninhabited,  though  upon  some  of  them  will  be  observed  the 
vestiges  of  ancient  forts.  The  eastern  coast  of  Stafia  may  almost 
always' be  safely  approached :  the  usual  and  most  frequented  landing- 
place  is  on  that  side  of  the  island.  When  the  weather  is  moderate, 
a  landing  may  also  be  readily  efibcted  at  various  other  places. 

As  the  tourist  sails  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island,  its  sin- 
gular fisrmation  becomes  gradually  more  apparent.  Near  the  land- 
iDg-place  occurs  the  first  group  of  pillars.  They  are  small  and 
irr^iilar,  lying  in  many  difierent  directions;  but  on  approaching 
the  Clamshell  Cave,  their  dimensions  considerably  increase.  At  this 
place  commence  those  magnificent  columns  which  form  the  great 
attraction  of  this  celebrated  spot.  The  precipitous  face  of  Stafia 
extends  from  the  Clamshell  Cave  on  the  south-east,  to  the  Cormorant's 
(or  M'Kinnon's)  Cave  on  the  south-west  side.  The  highest  point  of 
this  face  lies  between  Fingal's  Cave  and  the  Boat  Cave,  and  is  112 
feet  &om  high-water  mark. 

The  name  of  the  Clamshell  Cave  originated  in  the  resemblance  it 
is  supposed  to  bear  to  a  shell  of  that  description.  The  appearance 
and  disposition  of  the  variously  curved  columns  are  here  exceed- 
ingly remarkable  and  striking.    Upon  the  left  of  the  entrance,  and 
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overhanging  it,  itasy  extmd  frmn  forty  to  ^fty  feet  without  a  )oui1 
and  aie  bent  ao  as  to  foim  a  series  of  ribs,  not  unlike  tibe  tboba 
of  a  ship.  On  the  other  side,  the  broken  ends  of  coliimns  bear  \ 
general  resemblance  to  the  surface  of  a  honeycomb.  The  insde  c 
this  cave  is  thirty  feet  in  height,  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  breadth  i 
the  entrance,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length. 

Detached  from  the  Clamshell  Cave  is  the  noted  rock,  calle 
Buachaille,  *'  The  B^rdmnan/*  about  thirty  feet  high.  It  ocnsst 
of  a  mass  of  colufuns  resting  against  each  other,  and  meeting  til 
■  they  form  a  conicftl  body,  which  appears  to  lie  on  a  bed  of  cnrrei 
horizontal  columns,  visible  only  at  low  water.  Immediately  bejon 
this  spot  the  columnar  nmge  becomes  erect  and  more  regular;  am 
here  the  great  causeway,  which  is  formed  of  the  broken  ends  o 
colnmns,  once  continuous  to  the  height  of  the  difis,  presents  ii 
eztensiye  surface,  terminating  in  a  projecting  point  at  the  easten 
side  of  the  great  cave. 

On  rounding  the  south-eastern  promontory,  the  exterior  of  Finoal  i 
Gate  presents  itself  to  the  riew.  The  original  Gaelic  name  is  Uaind 
Binn,  *'  The  MtuiccU  Cave^*  a  name  derived  firom  the  echo  of  the 
waves.  The  wonders  of  this  place  cannot  be  thoroughly  seen  nnlee^ 
it  be  entered  in  a  boat,  by  which  it  is  accessible  generally  in  aU  statet 
of  the  tide.  The  entrance  to  the  cave,  which  is  about  sixty  feet  bi^ 
and  forty-two  feet  wide,  resembles  a  Gothic  arch.  The  stapendoffl 
columns  that  bound  the  interior  sides  of  the  cave  are  perpendieolar, 
and  being  frequently  broken  and  grouped  in  a  variety  of  ways,  a  vei^ 
picturesque  effect  is  produced.  The  roof  in  some  places  is  fenned  d 
rock,  and  in  others  of  the  broken  ends  of  pillars,  from  the  interstioe^ 
of  which  have  exuded  stalactites,  produdng  a  variety  of  beaatifQ] 
tints,  which  have  a  fine  effect,  the  whole  resembling  mosaic  woii 
As  the  tide  never  ebbs  entirely  out,  the  only  floor  of  this  eave  ifl 
the  beautiful  green  sea,  reflecting  from  its  bosom  those  lants  whicb 
vary  and  harmonise  with  the  darker  hues  of  the  rock.  The  appear- 
ance of  Fingal's  Cave  strongly  excites  the  wonder  and  admiration  d 
visitors,  who  are  overpowered  by  the  magnificence  of  the  scene.  The 
broken  range  of  columns,  forming  the  exterior  causeway  already 
noticed,  is  continued  on  each  side  within  the  cave.  This  waat  d 
uniformity  in  the  pavement  becomes  more  regular  on  the 
side,  and  admits  of  access  nearly  to  the  farthest  extremity. 

The  finest  views  are  obtained  on  the  right  of  the  entrance^  to^ 
the  end  of  the  causeway,  about  low  water,  which  is  the  most  frToof- 
abie  period  for  viewing  the  beauties  of  liie  cave;  and,  if  possible 
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wiib  the  nuvrning  sim.  From  thiB  poutioii,  a]flo»  the  front  pnsentt 
a  8oHd  HUMS  of  great  breadth  of  saxhce.  The  entranoe  of  the  cave 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  &ame,  which,  gives  relief  to  the  view,  while  the 
e^e  explores  the  vast  recess.  Other  views  of  the  opening  of  the 
great  cave,  inaroelj  less  striking,  maj  be  procured  from  the  western 
smaller  causeway. 

The  variety  and  grandeur  of  tiie  scenery  of  Staffa,  and  particularly 
of  Fingal's  Cave  is  sach,  that  on  repeated  vints,  it  continues  to  rise 
in  the  estimation  of  all  who  are  capable  of  relishing  such  stupendous 
operations  of  Nature. 

The  ftUowing  are  tiie  dimensions  of  the  cave,  as  stated  in  the 
account  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  puUished  by  Mr.  Pennant  :-*- 

Feet  Inches 

Iiength  of  the  cave  from  the  rock  without 371  6 

„             „         from  the  pitch  of  the  arch  .    ...  250  0 

BreadOi  of  the  cave  at  the  month &  7 

„        ^      ^         at  the  iiEurUier  end 20  0 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth 117  6 

„             j9         at  the  end 70  0 

Height  of  an  outside  pUlar 39  6 

„     of  one  9.t  the  north-west  comer 54  0 

Depthof  the  water  at  the  month 18  0 

„              „          atthebottom 9  0 

The  cave  runs  into  the  rock  in  the  direction  of  north-east  by  east 
by  the  compass. 

Subjoined  is  the  measurement  of  the  same  cave  by  Dr.  M'Culloch, 
to  whoee  interesting  account  of  Staffa  we  have  been  greatly  indebted : — 

Feet 

Hei^t  from  the  water  at  mean  tide  to  the  top  of  the  aroh  .  66 

From  the  top  of  the  arch  to  that  of  the  cliff  above     ....  30 

Pillars  on  the  western  side 36 

PiUars  <m  the  eastern  side 18 

Breadth  of  the  cave  at  the  entrance 42 

Breadth  of  the  cave  near  the  inner  extremity 22 

Length  of  the  cave 227 

Proceeding  westward,  the  height  of  the  columns  gradually  increases 
as  they  recede  from  the  great  cave,  their  altitude  being  fi^-&ur  feet 
at  low  water. 

The  Boat  Ccwe,  so  called  from  being  accessible  only  by  sea,  and 
that  only  in  calm  weather  and  at  lugh  water,  is  situated  nearly 
in  the  central  part  of  the  range.    Although  of  small  dimensions^ 
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compttred  to  the  scene  wkidi  has  just  been  described,  it  is  liii^;^ 
piBtnxesque ;  the  symmetry  of  the  colnmns  orer  it  is  also  more  perfec;! 
than  the  exterior  of  Fingal's  CSaTe.  It  consists  of  a  long  openii^, 
like  the  gallery  of  a  mine.  Its  height  is  about  sixteen  feet  aboT« 
hi^  water,  its  breadth  twelve,  and  its  length  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  '     ' 

The  OcrmoTiml^B  Gave,  named  from  the  bixds  of  that  kind  whid; 
frequent  it  in  great  numbers,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jf  '  JSnnoii'i 
Cave.  It  lies  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  great  south-western  &oe, 
and  is  of  eaner  access  by  water  than  Fingal's  Cave,  in  oonseqpenoc 
of  the  greater  breadth  of  its  entrance ;  but  it  possessea  neither  the 
symmetry  nor  magnificence  of  the  great  cav^.  The  range  of  oolnmni 
over  the  front  is  very  beautiful,  being  hollowed  into  a  concave  recess, 
while  the  superior  part  presents  a  sort  of  geometric  ceiling.  Thi 
roof  and  walls  are  uniform  and  smooth.  The  height  of  this  cave  ii 
fifty  feet,  the  breadth  forty-eight,  and  the  length  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  feet 

The  most  interesting  views  are  from  those  points  along  the  southeni 
coast  of  the  island,  that  have  a  command  of  the  whole  range  of  column^ 
of  the  great  facade,  with  the  openings  of  one  or  of  all  the  cavern^ 
abeady  described. 

On  the  north-east  coast  there  are  five  small  caves,  remarkable  fin 
the  loud  reports  which  are  heard  when  the  sea  breaks  into  them, 
resembling  the  distant  discharges^  heavy  ordnance. 

The  idand  of  Staffa  lies  in  the  same  longitude  with  the  celebrated 
Giant's  Causeway,  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  and  baa  probably 
been  produced  by  the  same  violent  effort  of  nature.  Its  name  is 
Norwegian,  and  derived  from  Staf,  its  pillars  having  been  supposed 
to  resemble  staves.  The  great  southern  face,  extending  fircm  th« 
Clamshell  Cave  to  the  Cormorant's  Cave,  and  probably  the  whol< 
island  of  Staffa,  is  formed  of  three  distinct  beds  of  rock  of  unequal 
thickness,  and  inclined  towards  the  east  in  an  angle  of  about  nin< 
degrees.  The  lowest  is  a  conglomerate  trap  tuff;  the  middle  one  h 
composed  of  basaltic  columns,  in  most  cases  placed  vertically  to  th< 
plane  of  their  bed ;  the  upper  stratum  is  shapeless  trap  tuff,  inter- 
mixed with  small  basaltic  columns;  basaltic  veins  also  traverse  the 
fundamental  stratum.  The  thickness  of  this  lowest  bed,  on  the  western 
side,  is  about  fifty  feet ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  inclination,  it  dis- 
appears under  the  sea  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  great  cave.  The 
columnar  bed  is  of  unequal  depth,  being  only  thirty-six  feet  on  the 
western  side,  and  fifty-four  where  it  disappears  in  the  sea,  near 
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Fingal's  O^ye.  The  inequality  of  the  upper  bed  fonns  the  contour 
of  the  udaiid. 

The  aTerage  diameter  of  the  basaltic  columns  is  about  two  feet, 
but  thbjr  often  extend  to  four.  Their  figures  are  different^  and  the 
number  of  their  sides  varies  firom  three  to  niue ;  but  the  pentagon, 
and  hexagon  are  the  prevalent  forms. 

It  is  angular,  that  this  island,  though  one  of  the  greatest  cariosities 
in  nature,  should  have  remained,  until  within  the  last  half  oentury^ 
nearly  mmotioed^  if  not  unknown.  Its  principal  cave  is  distinguished 
by  its  association  with  the  memory  of  Fingal;  but  no  particular 
ciicumstanoes  have  been  adduced  to  connect  its  history  with  that 
of  the  hero  whose  name  it  bears.  In  the  year  1772,  it  was  visited 
by  Mr.  Leach,  a  native  of  Ireland,  at  whose  instance  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  then  on  his  way  to  Iceland,  was  induced  to  examine  it.  His 
description,  as  published  by  Pennant,  stimulated  similar  researches. 

lONA  OR  IGOLMKILL, 

lies  at  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles  south-west  from  Stafia,  and 
to  the  west  of  Mull,  &om  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  sound.. 
Between  Staffa  and  lona  there  is  generally  a  very  heavy  swell  of 
the  sea ;  the  navigation  is,  however,  not  dangerous.  Both  islands 
lie  in  the  great  bay,  called  Lochr^Mt-Keal,  which  ahnost  bisects  the 
island  of  MulL 

As  the  tourist  approaches  lona,  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  is  a 
conspicuous  object  in  the  view.  The  common  name  of  the  island  is 
I,  pronounced  Ee;  it  is  also  frequently  called  IcolmkUl  or  I-colimb- 
kUl,  "  The  Iskmd  of  Columba'a  Cell;  but  writers  usually  bestow 
upon  it  the  more  euphonious  name  of  lona^  which  is  of  monkish* 
origin,  and  signifies  the  <<  Isla/nd  of  Waves"  This  small  but  cele- 
brated island,  to  use  the  memorable  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "  was 
once  the  Imninary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  dans 
and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the 
blessings  of  religion." 

Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it  is  said  there  was  a 
droidical  establishment  upon  the  island ;  and  a  green  eminence,  dose 
to  the  Sound,  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Druids'  Burial-plcice.  In 
the  year  565,  according  to  Bede,  the  fiunous  St.  Columba  landed 
here  firom  Ireland,  to  preach  Christianity  to  the  Picts,  who  conferred 
upon  him  a  grant  of  this  island.  Here  he  founded  a  cell  of  monks, 
who,  until  the  year  716,  differed  from  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
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both  in  the  obflemmoe  of  Easter  and  in  the  clerical  tonsiiie 
Golumba,  after  leading  a  most  examplaiy  life,  died  in  the  odour  oi 
sanctity,  in  the  seventy-seyenth  year  of  his  age.  The  religioui 
establishments  fi>nnded  by  him  continued  to  floniish,  and  to  send 
out  bishops  and  priests  to  many  quarters,  for  two  centuries ;  but  ii 
the  year  807,  the  Danes  invaded  the  island,  slew  some  of  the  monb, 
and  compelled  the  others,  with  CoDach  their  abbot,  to  seek  safetj 
by  flight. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  Danes,  the  monastery  was  taken  posseaskn 
of  by  monks  of  the  order  of  Climy,  who  held  it  until  the  genen] 
dissolution  of  monastic  institations,  when  the  revennee  were  united 
to  the  see  of  Aigyle ;  and,  on  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  in  Soot- 
land,  it  became  the  property  of  tiie  Duke  of  Aigyle. 

Of  the  Tenerable  remains  ci  antiquity  in  this  island,  the  real 
dates  are  involTed  in  obscurity.  The  Oatiiedral  is  said  to  have  hee& 
rebuilt  by  Queen  Margaret,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  It  is  constructed  of  fine  sienite,  in  the  form  of  a  croes, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  length  of  the  Cathedral  or  Abbey 
Church,  from  «ast  to  west,  is  160  feet,  the  breadth  24,  and  the  length) 
of  the  transept  70.  OviBr  the  centre  rises  a  handsome  square  tower, 
about  70  feet  high,  divided  into  three  stwies,  and  supported  by  fenr 
ardies ;  these  arches  rest  on  pillars,  about  ten  feet  h^i,  and  eight 
and  a  half  in  drenmferenee,  on  the  caj^tals  of  which  are  scolptared 
several  grotesque  figures  and  devices  in  bas-relief.  The  tower  ii 
lighted  above  by  two  windows,  one  of  them  drcular,  and  of  pecoliir 
construction.  In  this  Cathedral,  various  styles  of  srchiteetiire  are 
observed ;  Ihe  laige  east  window  is  a  beautifnl  i^>eGim6n  of  Gotiiic 
workmanship.  In  the  court  of  the  Cathedral  are  two  crosses ;  that 
called  8t.  Ma/rtin's  Cron  is  v«ry  elegant,  and  fermed  of  one  piece 
of  red  granite,  fourteen  feet  high;  llie  otiier,  oaUed  8L  JMi 
CroMj  is  much  l«oken. 

The  high  altar,  of  white  marUe,  whi<^  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
«hancel,  has  been  removed  piecemeal,  from  a  superstitioos  notion, 
that  a  fragment  of  it  was  a  protection  against  shipwrecks  and  other 
calamities ;  but  the  font  is  in  perfect  preservation.  Near  to  fte 
place  where  the  altar  stood,  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  is  a 
tombstone  of  black  marble ;  on  it  is  a  fine  recumbent  figure  of  the 
Abbot  M'Fingon  in  his  sacred  robes,  with  the  crosidr  in  his  hand, 
and  with  €c^  lions  at  the  angles.  The  stone  is  supported  by  ibor 
pedestals,  about  a  foot  high,  and  round  the  maigin  is  this  inacrip- 
^<» ' — "  ffic  jacet  JohtmneB  MacFingon,  €ibba$  de  Ji,  f^  Mt 
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an/no  M.D,  cujus <tmmo propiciePur  altUnmus,  Amen"  Opposite 
to  this  ifl  a  smiilar  monmnent,  ezecoited  in  freestone,  to  the  memory 
of  the  Abbot  Kenneth,  but  it  is  much  defaced ;  and  on  the  floor  is 
the  %nre  of  an  armed  knight 

CSontiguous  to  the  Cathedral  are  the  remains  of  the  cloisters  and 
also  of  the  college,  containing  stone  seats  in  niches  for  the  disputants. 
At  a  shOTt  distance  is  shown  a  spot,  where  lie  concealed  the  sacred 
black  stones,  upon  which  the  Highland  chieftains  used  to  swear  to 
an  obseryance  of  contracts  and  allianoes.  On  the  north,  of  the 
Cathedral  are  the  remains  of  the  bishop's  house,  with  his  grounds 
and  garden  still  enclosed ;  and  near  to  it  is  a  cell,  said  to  be  the 
burial-place  of  ^.  Cohunba. 

On  the  south  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  nnall  chapel,  called  St,  Orcm^s 
Chapel,  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty-two  feet  broad,  now  unroofed, 
but  otherwise  Tery  entire,  and  supposed  to  be  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  odier  edifices  upon  the  island.  Within  it  are  numOTOus 
tombs  of  different  dates,  and  tiiere  are  many  carved  stones  on  the 
pavement.  A  tombstone,  elaborately  sculptured,  is  pointed  out  as 
the  grave  of  Oran,  who  was  the  friend  and  aoociate  of  Columba. 

lona  anciently  was  the  usual  cemetery  of  the  Scottish  kings.  This 
is  the  holy  ground  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  in  the  tragedy  of 
M<ui>etkj  as  assigned  for  the  sepulture  of  Duncan's  body : — 

•  Carried  to  ColmVkill, 

The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  ancestors. 
And  goardiaa  of  their  bones." 

This  distinction  it  acquired  partly  from  its  peculiar  sanctity,  and 
partly  frtmi  a  belief,  in  an  aadent  Gaelic  prophecy,  thus  rendered 
into  English : — 

<*  Seren  years  before  ihat  awful  day. 

When  time  shall  be  no  more, 
A  dreadftil  deluge  shall  o'ersweep 

Hibemia*s  mossy  shore; 
The  greoi-clad  Isla,  too,  shall  sink, 

While,  wiOi  the  great  and  good, 
Columba*s  happier  isle  shall  reac, 

Her  towers  above  the  flood.** 

So  great  was  the  reputation  of  lona,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  re- 
mains of  humanity,  that  besides  many  kings  of  Scotland,  four  kings 
of  Ireland,  eight  Norwegian  monarchs,  and  one  king  of  France, 
repose,  it  is  said,  in  a  small  enclosure,  called  Beilig  OurcMHy  to  the 
soatli  of  the  chapel.    Near  the  royal  tombs,  and  witiun  the  same 
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sanetuaiy,  axe  intemd  many  of  the  Loids  of  the  Istos.  The  tomV 
stones  are  numeiofis,  but  so  overgrown  or  defiioed,  that  few  of  the 
inscriptions  are  legible. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Nmmerj,  dedicated  to  St.  Oran,  is  still  in 
good  preservation,  bat  the  roof  has  recently  fallen;  its  length  is 
sizty^  feet,  and  its  breadth  twenty.  The  nuns  were  oanonesses  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  at  the  first  establishment  of  the 
monastery,  resided  on  a  small  isle  near  lona,  still  called  the  "  Itle 
of  Nun$J*  At  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  the  last 
prioress,  now  much  defaced.  Her  figure  is  carved  in  alto-relieyo, 
on  a  slab  of  black  marble,  having  the  figure  of  an  angel  on  each 
side.  The  Virgin  Mary  is  represented  with  a  mitre  on  her  head, 
and  the  Infant  in  her  arms,  and  above  her  are  the  figures  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  At  her  feet  are  inscribed  the  words,  **  Sotneto  Ua/na, 
ora  fro  me  ;**  and  round  the  stone  is  the  following  inscription,  in 
Saxon  or  old  English  characters : — *'  Hie  j<ieet  Donuna  Anna 
DoncUdi  Ferleti  JUia,  quondcbm  prioressa  de  lona,  qwE  ol»t( 
MJ).XImo,  cujui  a/Mmam  {cUtisdmo)  eommendamwis*'  There  are 
many  other  monuments  within  this  building,  but  they  are  mncb 
defaced. 

To  the  northward  of  the  nunnery  chapel  are  the  remains  of  a 
causeway  leading  to  the  Cathedral,  called  the  Main  Street,  It  is 
joined  by  two  others,  one  of  them  called  the  Royal  Street,  and  the 
other  Ma/rtyr  Street,  leading  to  the  Bay  of  Martyrs,  where,  it  is 
said,  the  illustrious  dead  were  landed  for  interment.  On  the  west 
side  of  Martyr  Street  is  an  elegant  cross,  called  M^Leam^^s  Crotiy 
being  one  of  a  great  number  standing  at  the  time  of  the  Kefonna- 
tion,  but  ordered  to  be  demolished,  by  a  decree  of  the  Synod  of 
Argyle,  about  the  year  1560. 

The  monastery  of  lona  was  formerly  the  repository  of  the  most 
ancient  Scottish  records,  and  its  library  is  said  to  have  contained 
some  valuable  treasures  of  literature.  .^Sneas  Sylvius,  afterwards 
Pope  Pius  n.,  when  in  Scotland  in  1436,  intended  to  have  visited 
lona  in  search  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
death  of  James  I.  There  is,  however,  nothing  authentic  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  loss  sustained  by  the  destruction  of 
this  library ;  we  only  know  that  it  no  longer  exists. 

lona  was  the  principal  seminary  of  the  Culdees,  and  also  the 
asylum  of  learning  during  the  dark  period  of  the  middle  ages. 
From  this  sequestered  spot  a  feeble  and  doubtful  light  shone  upon 
benighted  Europe ;  and  the  vestiges  of  the  edifices  that  are  still 
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to  be  seen  here,  oonnected  as  they  are  with  a  very  early  period  of 
Scottish  histoTj,  impart  a  yenerable  character  to  the  present  aspect 
of  the  island. 

Zona  is  ahoni  three  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad.  The  surface 
is  nneqnal ;  on  the  east  side  it  is  flat,  and  here-  is  the  Tillage  of 
Threld,  situated  upon  the  Bay  of  Martyrs,  containing  about  450 
inhabitants.  A  place  of  worship  has  lately  been  erected  here,  the 
want  of  which  was  severely  felt  by  the  people.  In  the  middle  the 
island  rises  into  eminences,  the  greatest  eleyation  being  about*  400 
feet;  on  the  west  side  it  is  rugged  and  rocl^y.  The  hills  produce 
fine  pasture,  and  along  the  shore  are  some  pleasant  plains,  which 
are  tolerably  well  cultivated.  It  abounds  in  valuable  minerals,  par- 
ticularly  a  beautiful  green  serpentine.  Near  the  southern  eztremily 
of  the  island  there  is  a  quarry  of  white  marble. 

In  the  Bay  of  Port-narHniraich,  where  Columbs  is  said  to  have 
first  landed,  are  found  nodules  of  nephrite.  These  beautiful  pebbles 
are  of  a  green  colour,  and  are  made  into  trinkets  of  various  kinds ; 
they  are  sometimes  set  in  silver,  and  worn  by  the  Hebrideans  as 
amulets,  and  they  are  also  ofiered  for  sale  by  the  natives  to  strangers 
visiting  the  island.  Among  the  ruins,  and  in  other  places,  are  to 
be  found  several  rare  plants.  Of  the  numerous  islets,  and  rocks 
around  lona,  those  upon  its  eastern  coast  only  are  composed  of  red 
granite;  and  this  circumstance  renders  it  not  improbable,  that  the 
island  was  formerly  united  to  the  granite  coast  of  Boss  in  Mull. 

The  ruins  are  much  dilapidated,  but  they  are  now  preserved  by 
a  strong  waU,  erected  round  the  principal  parts  by  the  family  of 
Argyle.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  natives,  St.  Columba  foretold  the 
pro&nation  of  his  abode,  and  that  it  would  one  day  be  restored  to 
its  original  splendour  and  renown.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
Bishops  of  the  Isles  resided  here  after  the  Isle  of  Man  was  separated 
from  ihem,  and  erected  into  a  distinct  see,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
of  England,  when  his  bishops  assumed  the  title  of  Bishops  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  which,  before-  that  event,  was  enjoyed  by  the  Bishops  of 
the  Isles.  During  the  period  when  the  Norwegians,  and  after  them 
the  M'Donalds,  possessed  the  Western  Isles,  those  parts  of  their 
dominions,  situated  north  of  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan  were  de- 
nominated NordereySf  signifying  the  northward  isles ;  those  situated 
south  of  ^t  point  were  called  Sudereys,  the  southward  isles.  The 
latter,  forming  the  more  important  division,  gave  their  name,  cor^ 
rupted  into  Sodor,  to  the  biBhopric,  which,  after  the  separation  above 
alluded  to,  was  retained  by  the  Bishops  of  Man.  , 
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ISLE  OF  SKYE. 


The  most  direct  road  to  the  Isle  of  Skje  is  by  Fort  William,  an 
the  digtanoe  toArisaig,  where  there  is  a  ferry  from  the  mainhuu 
10  Ibrfy  miles. 

The  route  here  described,  is  from  above  Fort  WiUiam,  by  a  ferr 
across  the  Lochy,  which  divides  Inverness-shire  from  Argyleshiit 
and  ft  road  leading  along  the  side  of  a  moss  oondocts  to  the  searloc 
of  the  Caledonian  Canal  at  Corpach,  a  distance  of  four  nules.  Nea 
this  is  the  chnreh  of  Eilmallie,  and  in  the  bnrying-ground  is  tb 
tomb  of  Colonel  Cameron,  of  the  92d  raiment,  who  fell  at  Waterloo 
npon  which  is  inscribed  an  epitaph  composed  by  Sir  Walter  S4»tt 
The  road  proceeds  along  the  north  shore  of  Loch  Ell ;  and  six  mile 
from  Corpach  passes  Fassefem ;  six  miles  beyond  this  is  Glenfinnan 
a  narrow  but  highly  picturesque  valley  at  the  head  of  Loch  Shiel 
a  fresh-water  lake,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean  by  the 
river  ShieL  In  this  secluded  glen  the  young  Chevalier  met  hit 
friends,  and  unfurled  his  standard  on  the  19th  August,  174)5,  and 
the  late  Maodonald  of  Glenalladale  has  erected  an  obelisk  upon  tfa^ 
very  spot,  to  commemorate  the  event.  The  road  re-enters  Inverness- 
shire,  and  proceeds  through  a  wild  country.  The  head  of  Lodi 
Aylort,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  at  length  appears  amid  mountains,  sod 
deep  in  the  glen  is  a  farm-house ;  next  a  small  inn.  About  fifleeni 
miles  from  Glenfinnan  is  Borrodale ;  and  two  miles  fiirther  Arisaig 
House,  the  scenery  around  which  is  wild  and  imposing.  Two  miles 
fiirther  is  tae  village  of  Arisaig,  having  an  inn  and  a  Catholic  chspeL 
It  stauvls  upon  Loch>na-Gaul,  and  here  it  was  that  Prince  Chsrlss 
landed  from  France,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Borrodale.  The 
rode  on  which  he  stepped  from  the  boat  is  still  pointed  out  with 
respect  At  Borrodale  also  he  found  refuge  after  the  battle  ofj 
CuUoden. 

If  the  weather  be  favourable,  the  tourist  ought  to  hire  a  boat  to 
convey  him  directly  to  Loch  Slapin,  where  the  Spar  Cave  is  situated,  | 
a  distance  from  Arisaig  of  twenty-five  miles ;  but  should  he  prefer  | 
a  land  excursion,  he  must  first  cross  the  ferry  to  Ardavaser,  distant 
twelve  miles.  From  this  place,  where  he  will  find  lio  inn,  he  pro- 
ceeds along  the  Government  road,  and  a  mile  in  advaaoe  pases  i 
Armadale,  the  superb  mansion  of  Lord  Maodonald,  mostly  built  of  I 
marble  procured  in  the  island.  Striking  vi^ws  are  obtained  of  the 
mountainous  country  of  Knoydart,  on  the  mainland,  indented  by 
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Jdn^  Nevis  and  Houm.  A  mile  fiirther  on  is  the  church  of  Sleat; 
vliere  stands  the  monmnent  of  Sir  James  Maodonald ;  and  two  miles 
&rther,  the  House  and  ancient  Castle  of  Knock.  The  sea  is  now 
lost  to  the  sight,  and  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  is  the  viUage  of 
Cfinbnacross,  npan  the  conunodious  bay  of  Isle  Oronsay.  After 
pDoeeding  throngb  a  wild  moor  for  six  miles,  the  toorist  comes  in 
i^H  of  the  sea,  where  the  fishing  Tillage  of  Kjlehaken  is  seen  upon 
the  ri^t;  and  at  a  distance  on  the  mainland.  Loch  €arron«  In 
front  are  the  islands  of  Scalpa  and  Raasay,  and  to  the  left  the  great 
mountain  Bencailliach.  Four  miles  farther  on  is  the  yillage  of 
Broadford,  where  there  is  an  inn ;  and  near  this  village  is  Oorry- 
roattachan. 

At  the  Tillage  it  will  be  proper  to  procure  a  guide,  as  the  tourist 

bas  now  to  strike  away  from  the  road  to  Loch  Slapin,  in  the  district 

of  Strathaird,  across  a  heathy  country.    At  the  head  of  the  lake  a 

liver  flows  into  it,  and  two  miles  beyond  this  is  Eilmaree.    The 

csTe  is  distant  two  miles  farther,  but  the  tourist,  insi»ad  of  doubling 

tile  head  of  the  lake,  should  procure  a  boat  at  a  farm-house  upon 

the  north  shore,  and  proceed  by  water  to  the  caTe,  which  is  upon 

the  west  side.    The  entrance  to  the  caTe  is  a  huge  gap  in  the  rocky 

OMst;  it  is  30  feet  in  breadth,  500  in  length,  and  100  in  height. 

ThiQugh  this  natural  aTenue  the  Tisitor  gradually  ascends,  until  he 

Kaehes  the  mouth  of  the  caTe,  which  is  of  the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch^ 

a&d  opens  te  a  passage  where  profound  darkness  reigns.    To  proceed 

ftrther,  torch  or  other  light  is  indispensable.    The  passage  firom 

^  mouth  of  the  caTe  is  nine  feet  broad,  and  firom  fifteen  to  twenty 

feet  m.  height ;  it  is  loTel  for  sixty  feet,  and  then  there  is  a  steep 

ttoest  of  fifty.fiTO  feet.    At  this  distance  there  is  a  flat  of  a  few 

net,  and  to  this  resting-place  the  sides  of  the  passage  are  completely 

^^\  bat  beyond  this  is  another  ascent  of  twenty-eight  feet,  white 

tt  A  glacier,  to  which  it  bears  a  dose  resemblance.    At  the  head  of 

^  psss  the  breadth  i»  eight  feet,  and  aboTe  is  a  Taulted  roof, 

Mre  &et  high,  and  of  dazzling  brightness.    The  ri^^  side  of  the 

utfa  is  sustained  by  a  regular  Gothic  oolumn,  shooting  #rom  the  side, 

^^  three-fourths  of  its  circumference.     Proceeding  along  this 

P*>age,  the  walls  appear  coTered  with  the  most  elegant  incrusta^ 

^  and  its  roof  fretted  with  i^uury  icieles.    It  gradually  enlarges 

^  ten  feet  in  width  and  forty  in  height,  when,  all  at  once,  the 

^itor  enters  a  saloon  of  wonderful  splendour.    The  open  qMu»  is 

iQddenly  enlai^ed  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  is  nearly  civcnlar, 

^d  the  whole  is  eomposed  of  inorustations,  shining  like  the  most 
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brilliant  genu,  of  snowy  whitenesB.  The  bottom  is  filled  with  water, 
and  resembles  a  large  marble  basin,  surroanded  with  an  intoite 
▼ariety  of  grotesque  figures  of  spar,  while  from  the  roof  are  snspended 
innumerable  shining  stalactites.  There  is  a  continual  dripping  of 
water  from  the  roof,  and  the  whole  sur&oe  is  covered  vdth  moisture. 
The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  cave  is  wild  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  comprehends  Qlenoruisk  and  Loch,  which,  for 
gloomy  solitude,  can  scarcely  be  equalled ;  westward.  Loch  Seayigfa, 
with  its  cascade,  and  beyond 

'•  The  savage  wilds  that  lie 

North  of  Strathnardil  and  Donskje,** 

are  seen  the  dark  blue  mountains  of  CuchuUin. 

The  Island  of  Skye  is  the  largest  of  the  Hebrides,  being  fortf- 
fiye  miles  long  and  frt)m  three  to  twenty-fiye  in  breadth,  the  ayenge 
being  fourteen.  The  population  is  upwards  of  18,000.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly mountunoDS,  and  abounds  with  rivers,  lakes,  glens,  and  also 
ancient  ruins.  It  was  much  indebted  to  the  late  Lord  MacdonaW 
for  many  valuable  improvements. 


The  tourist  may  suppose  himself  again  upon  the  mainland  at  Obsn; 
from  which  place  we  return  to  Taynuilt.  Here,  instead  of  proceeding 
round  Loch  Awe  to  the  village  of  Dalmally,  we  take  the  road  leading 
directly  southward  to  the  ferry  upon  the  lake,  opposite  Port  Sonochan, 
by  which  the  distance  to  Ihyerary  is  shortened  six  miles  and  a  half. 
No  object  of  interest  occurs  between  Taynuilt  and  the  ferry,  distant 
eight  miles ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  huge  Bencruachan,  in  the 
vicinity,  is  peculiarly  striking.  This  route  is  recommended  to  those 
only  who  have  already  trayelled  the  road,  round  the  head  of  the  late, 
from  Dalmally  to  Oban.  Supposing  the  tourist  to  haye  arrived  at 
Oban  from  Fort  William  by  sea,  he  ought  by  no  means  to  omit 
visiting  DahnaUy.  On  crossing  the  lake,  which  is  here  only  half  a 
mile  in  breadlth,  to  Port  Sonochan,  we  obtun  a  view  of  its  numerou 
islands,  and  of  Hayfield,  upon  the  opposite  shore.  From  Port  Sono- 
chan we  proceed  to  the  village  of  Cladich,  where  there  is  also  an  inn, 
and  enter  upon  the  great  road  from  Ihverary  to  Oban  l^  DafansUy. 
Near  CUidich,  the  river  of  that  name  has  a  fine  cascade.  The  road 
now  ascends  rather  high  ground,  shutting  up  upon  the  south  the  noble 
scenery  of  Loch  Awe ;  it  then  descends  into  the  beautiful  Glenary, 
watered  by  the  river  Ary,  which  rapidly  swells  into  importance,  and 
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forms  in  its  course  three  fine  cataracts.  The  localities  of  this  glen 
have  been  already  noticed  in  the  Second  Toub.  The  appearance 
of  dense  woods,  and  comfortable  cottages,  indicates  the  approach  to 
Inverary,  which  is  situated  near  to  the  opening  of  Glenary. 

Haying  in  the  Second  Tour  described  the  roads  from  Inverary, 
the  trayeller  can  make  his  choice  of  route  to  Edinburgh. 
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FROM  EDINBURGH  TO  PEBBLES,  AMD  DOWN  THE  VALE  OF  TWEB 
TO  SELKIRK  ;  THEN  UP  THE  YARBOW  BY  MOFFAT,  DUMFRW 
ANNAN,  HAWICK,  AND  RETURN  TO  SELKIRK. 


ROUTE. 
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Yair  Bridge  

Selkirk   

From  Sdkiik,  up  the 
Yanow,  by  Ho&t, 
Domfiia^Loduiiaben. 
Aniuo,  Gveiiui-Oreen, 
Carlhle,  LttriwlM, 
aDdUftwKktoSdkirk. 


BdUw^ 


Thb  tourist,  on  leaving  Princes  Street,  lias  before  him  one  of  th 
finest  TiewB  in  Edinbuighy  including  the  Castle  and  Galton  Hill^ 
with  much  that  is  interesting  and  beautiful  in  both  the  Old  anj 
New  Towns.  Amongst  the  numerous  buildings  that  daim  attentioi 
from  this  point)  pre-eminence  must  be  awarded  to  the  splendid  Gothi^ 
monument,  erected  in  honour  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott  It  is  i^ 
the  shape  of  an  open  spire  or  cross,  190  feet  high,  and  of  the  moa 
symmetrical  and  elegant  proportions.  Under  a  groined  arch,  in  th< 
lower  part  of  the  building,  is  placed  a  statue  of  Sir  Walter,  attende< 
by  his  fayourite  deer-hound  Maida.  The  four  niches,  oyer  the  prin 
dpal  arch,  are  filled  by  figures,  representing  characters  delineated  b; 
the  great  novelist.  On  leaving  Princes  Street  by  the  North  and  Soul 
Bridges,  and  passing  rapidly  the  Royal  Infirmary,  University,  an< 
Hoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  along  Niookon  Street,  to  the  suburl 
at  Newington,  which,  for  nearly  a  mile,  is  adorned  by  handsome 
the  tourist  finds  himself  on  the  Great  South  Road,  with  a  fine  nndi 
lating  country  before  him,  consisting  alternately  of  hill  and  dale] 
Shortly  after  passing  Mayfield  Toll,  the  road  ascends  so  rapidly,  thai 
a  granite  tramway  has  been  found  necessary  for  draught  horses.  Ta 
the  left  stand  the  massive  ruins  of  Craigmillar  Castle,  and  half  a  mile 
r,  Libberton  Kirk  and  Village,  pleasantly  situated  upon  elevated 
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gitnmd,  and  oommands  a  beautiflil  view  of  the  dtj  and  Castle  of 
lEdinbmgh,  Arthur  Seat»  and  Salisbuiy  Crags,  with  the  noble  expanse 
ofthe  Frith  of  Forth,  and  tiie  coast  of  Fife.  The  beaatifnl  range  of 
the  Pentland  Hills,  on  the  right,  now  forms  an  interesting  object  in 
the  landscape  for  seyeral  miles.  Half  a  mile  fSurther,  upon  the  right, 
is  the  elegant  mansion  of  Morton  Hall,  and  upon  the  left  are  Grace- 
fflomit  and  St.  Catherine's.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  is  the 
yiUage  of  Burdiehouse,  a  corruption  of  Bourdeauz,  some  French 
FroteatantB  haying  emigrated  thither  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bourdeauz,  upon  the  relocation,  of  the  £d|ct  of  Nantes  bj  Louis 
XIV.  in  1685.  Half  a  mile  fiurtheron  is  the  Tillage  of  Straiten. 
About  a  mile,  bejond  this,  upon  the  right,  is  Woodhouselee,  em- 
bosomed in  woods;  and  iqion  tiie  ie£b,  Dryden  House.  Here  a 
road  strikes  off  to  BosHn,*  lAask  lies  at  the  distance  of  fk  mile 
upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  Nori^  Esik.  About  two  miles 
fiurther  the  toorist  passes  GreenlaW)  fbrmerljr  a  depdt  for  prisoners 
of  war;  and  upon  the  right,  Glencorse  House  and  Church.  On 
approaching  the  North  Esk,  Auohiudimiy  House  and  a  paper-mill 
are  seen  on  the  opposite  bank  oft  the  rirer.  At  the  distance  of  other 
two  ndleBy  the  road  enters  the  populous  and  thriTing  village  of 

PENICUIK, 

pleasantly  situated  upon  the  North  Eak,  and  distant  &om  Edinburgh 
ten  milea.  In  the  yioinitj  is  the  extensiye  paper-mill  of  Messrs. 
Cowan  &  Son;  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  higher  up  the  riyer, 
Penicuik  Hoosej  the  elegant  seat  of  Sir  George  Clerks  Bart.,  si^- 
lounded  by  fine  plantations.  On  leaving  Penicuik,  the  tourist  crosses 
the  North  Esk,  and  at  the  distance  of  three  milea.  enters  Peebles- 
shire, where  a  road,  strike^  off«  upon  the  right,  to  Moffat  and  Dumfries. 
Three  miles  further  on,  th^  road  passes  Early  Yale  on  the  right. 
Here  the  oountiy  assumes  that  pastoral  appearance  which  charao- 
teriaes  nearly  the  whole  of  Tweeddale  or  Peebles-shire.  Proceeding 
along  the  banks  of  Eddleston  Water,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and 
fthal^  la  Harous  Cottage  on  the  left.  A  nule  beyond  tins  is  Eddle- 
iton  Church  and  Village,  where  a  road  strikes  off,  upon  the  right,  to 
Hoflht;  and  on  the  same  side  is  the  mansion  of  Damhall.  A  iiule. 
•nd  a  half  farther  o^  is  Cringletie  House,  upon  the  right ;  a  sule 
beyond  which,  <m  t|ie  left,  is  Winkstone,  and  on  the  opposite  side 

*  For  *  deteriptioa  of  the  Menerj  and  antiquities  in  this  nelgbbourhoodt  vide  p.  80 
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Kidstone  Mill.  A  little  fiirtlier  on  is  Chaple  Hill;  next  uppear 
Rosetta  on  the  right,  and  Yenelaw  on  the  left ;  parsing  Tweedside 
Hoiue  on  the  right,  the  road  enters  the  ancient  and  rojal  bnigh  of 

PEEBLES, 

the  Qoiunty  town,  distant  &om  Edinburgh  tvrentj-two  miles.  It  is 
situated  near  the  junction  of  Eddleston  Water  with  the  river  Tweed. 
This  beautiful  river,  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  its  course, 
flows  clear,  &11,  and  majesticallj,  amongst  groves  of  fine  wood, 
hity  hills  covered  witii  numerous  flocks,  its  verdant  banks  enriched 
with  flowers,  while  in  some  parts  it  is  overshadowed  by  luxuriant 
old  timber.  Its  bed,  in  other  places,  flows  through  well  cultivated 
plains,  fi?om  which  rise  up  on  all  sides  loftj  pasture  hiUs.  Peebles  is 
divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town  by  the  Eddleston,  and  over 
the  Tweed  is  an  elegant  bridge  of  ^yq  arches.  The  main  street  is 
spacious,  and  is  terminated  by  a  handsome  modem  church. 

Peebles  was  a  favourite  summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Soot- 
land,  being  at  a  short  distance  from  the  metropolis,  and  on  the  direct 
road  to  Ettrick  Forest;  and  is  the  scene  of  " Peebles  to  the  Flay," 
a  poem  of  the  accomplished  King  James  I.  Though  fortified  at  one 
time,  it  was  repeatedly  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  English. 

Here  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  conventual  church,  built 
by  Alexander  m.  in  1257,  which  was  possessed  by  the  Bed  or 
Trinity  Friars,  an  order  instituted  for  the  redemption  of  Christians 
enslaved  by  the  Saracens.  There  are  also  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew ;  this  was  used  as  a  staUe 
by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who  demolished  its  roof.  The  population  of 
the  town  and  parish  is  2750. 

-  The  tourist  will  scarcely  fail  to  remark  the  striking  difieience 
between  the  grandeur  of  the  Highland  mountains  and  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  hills  in  the  whole  of  this  tract  of  country.  While 
the  former  tower  to  a  magnificent  height,  piercing  the  clouds  with 
iheh  flinty  naked  peaks,  and  present  a  bold  and  serrated  outiine, 
tiieir  sides  being  variegated  with  rocks,  woods  and  heath;  the  latter 
rise  in  graceful  curves  to  a  conical  summit,  which  is  covered  with 
the  richest  pasture.  Each  has*  its  long  retiring  glen,  through  which 
some  mountain  brook  wends  its  way  to  join  l^e  greater  stream. 

These  glens  or  hopes,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  the  &TOurite 
haunts  of  the  Scottish  muse,  whose  most  valued  efibsions  bear  the 
impress  of  their  pastoral  scenery.    This  district  is,  in  truth,  the 
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laind  of  song;  and  evexy  river  and  hum  is.  familiar  to  the  loTen  of 
Scottish  music. 

It  maj  be  observed,  that  this  hilly  region  being  off  the  usual 
lines  of  march  of  invading  armies,  was  seldom  the  scene  of  hostili- 
ties upon  a  laige  scale ;  yet  it  was  dreadfully  exposed  to  the  incur- 
sions of  marauding  parties  of  Englishmen.  To  provide  against 
these,  strong  castles  were  constructed  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Tweed,  and  the  chain  was  continued  by  the 
great  feudal  proprietors  towards  its  source. 

These  castles  usually  consisted  of  three  stories,  the  lowest  being 
vaulted,  and  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  horses  and  cattle  in 
times  of  danger.  By  common  consent,  tiiese  towers  appear  to  have 
be^  alternately  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  each  commu- 
nicated with  the  one  above  and  below  it,  by  kindling  a  fire  on  the 
hartisa/»,  which  was  the  signal  of  an  incursion.  By  these  signals, 
a  tract  of  country,  seventy  miles  bug  and  fifty  broad,  from  Berwick 
to  Bield,  near  the  source  of  the  Tweed,  was  alarmed  in  a  veiy 
few  hours. 

The  most  westerly  of  these  forts  was  Thanes  Castle,  near  to  that 
of  Drummelzier,  about  ten  miles  above  Peebles.  Both  these  castles 
belonged  to  the  once  powerful  family  of  Tweedie,  but  desoended  by 
marriage  to  the  Hays.  They  have  now  become  the  property,  along 
with  the  estate  of  Drummelzier,  of  a  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
White.  The  fiunous  Merlin  is  said  to  have  resided  at  Drummelzier, 
where  his  grave  is  still  pointed  out  beneath  an  aged  thorn. 

Between  Thanes  Castle  and  Peebles  were  eight  other  fortresses ; 
and  about  a  mile  above  the  town  stands  Nidpath  Castle,  which  is 
in  a  less  ruinous  state  than  the  others ;  it  is  situated  upon  a  rock, 
projecting  over  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  which  here  runs 
through  a  deep,  narrow,  and  well  wooded  glen.  This  ancient  castle 
is  built  of  whinstone,  and  its  walls  are  eleven  feet  thick. 

The  origin  of  Nidpath  Castle  is  uncertain.  It  was  once  the  chief 
residence  of  the  Erasers,  who  were  sheriffs  of  this  county,  and  from 
whom  the  families  of  Lovat  and  Saltoun  in  the  north  are  descended. 
The  last  of  this  fiunily,  in  the  male  line,  was  the  gallant  Sir  Simon 
Fraser,  who,  along  with  Cunynin,  thrice  defeated  the  English  in  one 
day,  at  Roslin,  in  1303.  One  of  his  two  daughters  and  co-heiresses, 
married  the  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  whose  family 
afterwards  qukrtered  the  arms  of  the  Erasers  with  their  own.  The 
second  Earl  of  Tweeddale  was  a  warm  adherent  of  Charles  II.,  and 
his  Castle  of  Nidpath  held  out  longer  against  Cromwell  than  any 
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pUMe  tonih  of  tlie  Forth.  The  Tweeidale  family  sold  this  and  other 
estates  to  the  first  Duke  of  Queensbeny,  and  Ihis  castle  for  some 
time  was  the  iwsideiioe  of  the  Duke's  eldest  son,  Earl  of  March  and 
Rtttherglen,  Lord  Nidpath.  Upon  the  death  of  the  last  Dnke  of 
Qneensberry,  the  EsA  of  Wemyss  siuxseeded  to  the  Nidpath  estate 
as  heir  of  entail 

At  the  town  of  Peeblee  the  Tweed  has  ftllen  1000  feet  from  its 
sijmmit  lerel,  and  Ihenoe  to  the  sea  its  ftll  is  onfy  500.  StOl  its 
corrent  oontmnes  to  be  rapid,  and  it  rolls  its  flood  through  beautifiil 
houghs  or  meads ;  the  hills,  on  each  side,  sometimes  adTancing  to- 
wards each  other,  and  sometimes  receding,  so  as  to  fi>rm  fertile  and 
lomantic  dells. 

Leaving  Peebles,  the  tourist  proceeds  down  this  charming  Talley, 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  At  a  short  distance  is  Eer- 
field ;  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tweed  is  King's  Meadow,  and 
beyond  it  Haystoun,  both  the  property  of  Sir  John  Hay,  Baronet 
At  the  distance  of  other  two  miles  upon  the  right,  are  the  ruins  of 
Horsburgh  Castle,  the  property  of  the  andent  fiunily  of  Horabuigfa ; 
and  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  is  Kailzie.  A  mile  fiirther, 
upon  the  left,  is  Nether  Horsburgh,  once  a  fortress ;  and  at  the 
distJEUice  of  another  mile,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  rirer,  is 
Cardrona,  where  are  the  remains  of  another  place  of  strength; 
on  the  left  is  Glen  Qrmiston  House.  Two  miles  beyond  this  is 
the  parish  church  of  Inyerleitheh ;  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Leithen  Water,  is  the  pleasant  village  of 

INVEELEITHEN,* 

rapidly  rising  into  notice  as  a  watering-place,  fiom  the  celebrity  of 
its  springs,  which  in  quality  resemble  those  of  Harrowgate.  A 
veranda  and  other' accommodations  have  been  provided  for  the  use 
of  those  who  use  l^e  water,  but  the  want  of  publio  rooms  is  still 
severely  felt  by  the  numerous  summer  visitants.  We  hope  that 
some  spirited  individual  wiU  step  fi}rward  to  get  these  estabUshed, 
npon  a  scale  suitable  to  the  aooonmiodation  required.    There  is  a 

f 

•  A  new  road  haa  b«en  opened  Arom  Innerleithen  to  Sdinburglit  up  the  Leithen, 
about  seyen  miles,  by  a  pass  called  the  Pips»*8  Gkayb  ;  hence  down  the  Heriot  Water 
by  Dewar,  where  it  turns  to  the  left  by  Garrald,  and  Joins  the  present  Carliale  road  at 
Middleton  Bridge,  about  twelve  miles  from  Bdinbnrgfa.  This  road  brings  Bdinboii^ 
and  Inrerleifhen  within  a  morning's  ride  of  each  other.  By  the  new  brUg*  aeroas 
the  Tweed,  the  romantic  scenery  about  St.  Ronan*s,  Traqnair  House  and  at  a  few 
miles  distance  the  61«i,  may  now  be  enjoyed  without  inconyenience. 
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woolkn  mamtfiietctfy  near  the  village,  ginng  employment  to  the 
yoQxiger  branches  of  the  inhabitants. 

This  Tillage  is  most  delightfiilly  sitnaited  in  a  sequestered  vale, 
luKTiiig  the  Tweed  in  £ront,  and  the  woods  of  Traqnair  ascending  to 
the  sommits  of  the  opposite  hills.  On  a  high  ground,  immediately 
adjoining  the  village,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortification,  with  three 
linee  of  euroomvallation,  indosing  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  No 
cement  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  unitii^  the  stones,  of 
whieih  an  enarmons  quantity  had  been  collected  to  form  the  lines. 
Almost  ^Yery  emin^oe  in  this  parish  has  its  ruined  dicular  fort, 
heaioe  denominated  rings  by  the. common  peo}^  and  sometimes^ 
most  absurdly,  Boman  Camps. 

Crossing  tiie  Leithen,  Traquair  House,  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Traquair,  is  seen  on  the  opposite  banl(  of  the  Tweed.  The 
mansion,  is  highly  picturesque,  and  of  very  remote  antiquity.  On 
the  dde  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  lawn,  are  some  fine  thorn-trees, 
the  interesting  remains  of  that  thicket,  famous  in  song  as  "  The 
bush  aboon  Traquair." 

At  a  shtnrt  distance  upon  the  right  is  Pirn,  and  three  miles  farther 
on  the  road  enters  Selkirkshire,  passing  fiolilee  upon  the  left.  At 
the  distance,  of  a  mile  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  riyer,  is  Elibank 
Tower  in  ruins.  The  fiunily  was  ennobled  in  1642,  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  one  of  the  six  Peers  who  opposed  the  sur- 
render o£  Charles  I.  to  the  English  Parliament.  The  scenery  around 
is  wild  and  pastoraL  Two  miles  fiirther  on,  also  upon  the  right,  is 
Ashiesteel,  omae  the'abode  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart,  and  celebrated 
in  his  poetry.  A  mile  beyond  this  the  road  crosses  Caddon  Water, 
and  joiiis  that  fiom  Edinburgh  to  Selkirk  at  the  village  of  Cloven- 
fords. Two  miles  fiirther  on  it  passes  Faimalie  on  the  left,  and  the 
estate  of  Yair,  delightfully  situated  on  the  opposite  banh;  then 
crosses  the  Tweed  by  Yair  Bridge,  now  a  deep  and  noble  river, 
ovedinng  with  wood.  A  mile  beyond  the  bridge,  on  the  left,  is 
Sunderland  BblL  Leaving  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  the  road,  at 
the  distance  of  other  two  miles,  crosses  the  river  Ettrick,  and  half 
a  mile  farther  on  the  tourist  reaches  the  ancient  and  royal  bnrgh  of 

SELKIRK, 

pleasantly  situated  upon  rising  ground,  looking  down  to  the  north- 
ward npon  the  Ettrick,  and  having  in  view  the  river  Tweed,  flowing 
through  beautiful  plantations. 
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The  citixens  of  Selkirk,  led  by  their  town-derk,  Wittiam  BfyooiM 
displayed  the  meet  heroic  tbIout  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  in  15K 
The  standard  taken  by  them,  on  that  occasion,  is  still  in  possessio 
of  the  coiporation  of  weavers,  and  is  annually  carried  by  them  whe 
riding  their  marches.  Brydone's  sword  is  still  in  the  possesgion  ( 
Ids  lineal  descendant,  a  letterpress  printer  in  f^dinborgh.  Afic 
this  battle,  so  fatal  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  the  English  entirel 
destroyed  the  town  by  fire.  In  1535-6,  James  V.  granted  new  priri 
leges  to  the  corporation,  by  a  charter,  which  proceeds  in  the  oommo 
form  to  erect  anew  the  town  into  a  royal  burgh.  This  diarter  h 
confirmed  when  of  age,  April  8,  1538,  by  a  second  one  extcndioj 
those  privileges,  and  adding  other  grants,  "  For  the  gade,  trew,  an 
thankful  service  done  and  to  be  done  to  ws  be  owre  lovittis."  Tb 
many  marks  of  royal  favour  confeired  upon  the  burgh  by  the  youni 
king,  are  sufficient  proof  of  the  value  attadied  to  their  valour  a 
Flodden  Field.  The  beautiful  ballad  of  "  The  Flowers  of  tiie  Forest,' 
was  composed  on  the  loss  sustained  by  the  citizens  of  Selkirk  at  ths 
contest.  At  a  much  earlier  period,  the  archers  of  Selkirk,  or  Ettrid 
Forest,  distinguished  themselves  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Falkirk,  foughl 
by  Wallace  against  Edward  I.  in  1298 ;  they  were  commanded  bj 
Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  brother  to  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  anc 
many  fell  around  the  dead  body  of  their  gallant  leader.  There  an 
few  remains  of  this  ancient  Forest,  the  favourite  chase  of  the  Soottuli 
kings,  the  country,  excepting  the  banks  of  some  romantic  stream  <n 
seduded  dell,  having  been  completely  denuded  of  its  natural  wood. 

The  population  of  the  town  and  parish  is  3484.  Selkirk  gives  the 
title  of  Earl  to  a  branch  of  the  fiimily  of  Doughis.  Adjoining  tbe 
town  is  *'  The  Haining,"  the  seat  of  Robert  Pringle,  Esq.  of  Caite 
pleasantiy  situated  amidst  woods,  with  a  fine  sheet  of  water  in  fronf 
of  the  mansion. 

In  a  detour  up  the  Yarrow,  which,  with  Ettrick  and  Tweeddale, 
may  be  termed  the  Arcadia  of  Scotland,  the  tourist  will  retnoe  hifl 
steps  to  the  bridge  over  the  Ettrick,  and  turning  up  the  north  bank, 
pass  through  Philiphaugh,  the  scene  of  the  last  pitched  battle  £>u^^ 
by  the  celebrated  Montrose,  and  of  his  memorable  defeat  on  the  13Ui 
September,  1645.  It  is  said  that  Montrose  was  in  his  quarters  in 
the  town  of  Selkirk,  when  he  unexpectedly  learned  that  Leslie  Jiad 
attacked  his  troops,  that  general  having  divided  his  anny  iato  two 
divisions,  one  of  which  approached  by  the  south  bank  of  the  Ettrick, 
while  the  other  came  round  by  the  high  grounds  to  the  north  of  the 
field.  On  seeing  his  army  totally  routed,  Montrose  fled  up  the  Yanow, 
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and  over  the  Minchmoor,  to  Peebles.  The  estate  of  PhUiphaugh  still 
Gontiixaes  in  possession  of  the  fiuadly  of.  its  ancient  proprietor,  the 
'<  bold  outlaw  Murray/'  the  hero  of  the  old  Border  ballad.  A  little 
farther  on,  at  the  junction  of  the  Eitrick  and  Yarrow,  is  Carterhaugh, 
the  supposed  scene  of  the  fairy  ballad  of  "  Tamlone." 

A  glance  at  the  banlLs  of  the  Ettrick,.  where  **  flourished  once  a 
forest  fair,"  but  which  has  now  disappeared,  and  scarcely  left  a 
vestige  behind,  may  be  interesting.  The  whole  district  is  now  one 
eztensiye  sheep-walk,  and  the  bugle>hom  has  given  place  to  the 
shepherd's  reed.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  on  the  Ettrick  are — 
Oakwood  Tower,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Scots  of  Tushielaw, 
and  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the. famous  wizard,  Michael 
Scot ;  the  village  of  Ettrick-brig-end ;  and  Tushielaw,  the  strength 
of  the  eelebrated  Adam  Scot,  whose  power  and  depredations  were 
so  great,  that  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  "  King  of  the  Border." 
He  was  barbarously  hanged  over  his  own  gate  by  James  V.  Opposite 
to  Tushielaw  the  Rankle  Bum  descends  j&om  the  hills  on  the  south 
to  join  the  EttricL  On  the  banks  of  the  former  stream  are  some 
ruins,  bearing  the  name  of  Buccleuch,  but  whether  this  was  the 
original  seat  of  the  family  of  that  name  is  uncertain.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  glen  is  more  ronumtic  than  the  lower.  Here  are 
Thirlstane  Castle  in  ruins ;  and,  near  by,  the  modem  mansion  of  the 
late  Lord  Napier,  who  represented  in  his  person  both  the  old  family 
of  the  Scots  of  Thirlstane,  and  the  more  famous  one  of  the  Napiers 
of  Merchiston.  About  a  mile  farther  up  stands  the  church  of  Ettrick, 
where  the  Bev.  Thomas  Boston  formerly  preached,  and  in  the 
church-yard  of  which  his  monument  is  to  be  found. 

The  tourist,  quitting  Carterhaugh^  enters  upon  the  eminently 
classic  ground  of  "  Yarrow  Vale."    In  the  words  of  Burns, — 

**  Tarrow  to  mony  a  sang 
0*er  Scotland  rings." 

Besides  the  old  ballad,  called  **  The  Dotcie  Dens  of  YcMrrow"  and 
those  by  Hamilton  of  Bangor  and  Logan,  this  portion  of  Scottish 
ground  has  been  consecrated  to  the  Muse  by  the  delightful  lyrics 
of  Wordsworth,  and  the  poetical  effusions  of  Scott  and  Hogg ;  and, 
HB  a  late  writer  remarks,  "  the  sight  of  Yarrow  does  not  diminish 
aught  of  the  romantic  picture  which  the  mind  may  have  previously 
drawn  of  its  local  character.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  something 
in  the  real  scene,  which,  while  it  is  perceptible  in  no  similar  vale, 
seems  rather  to  elevate  that  conception.    There  is  something  highly 
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peculiar  in  Yanow.  There  is  more  than  xiatnial  ffilenoe  on  tho»e 
hiUs,  and  mare  thaa  ordiiiaiy  aaebncihdly  in  tbe  eonnd  of  that 
sireanL" 

The  first  object  on  the  right  is  Phlliphangh  House,  delightfoUy 
situated  upon  an  eminenoe  OTerlodking  Gsrteritaiigh  toad  the  jimction 
of  the  Ettnok  and  Yarrow.  The  neact  olject  tiiat  attracts  the  attri- 
tion on  qnitting  the  -Ettrick,  is  **  sweet  BowhiU,"  perched  amidst 
thziTiDg  phmtatiQins  on  the  bill-side  to  the  left,  a  snumer  residenoe 
of  the  Duke  of  fiacoleuch.  The  policies  include  the  banks  of  the 
sbeeam,  np  whidi  thetomast  proceeds  for.a  mile  to.  Newark  (ksHk, 
a  romantic  ruin,  standing  on  a  penxosular  monad  on  the  left,  ainid 
hi^7  beantiM  soaneiy.  It.  is  a  large  square  tower,  with  sunoiaid- 
ing  frail  and  flaulcuig  tunete,  built  hj  James  II.  for  a  hunting-seai 
It  afterwards  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  outlaw  Muixaj,  and  now 
belongs  to  the  Buecleufih  famfly.  It  will,  however,  iiiterest  the 
tourist  most,  as  being  the  mansion  in  which  *'  The  last  Minstrel" 
is  made  to  pour  forth  his  '^La/'  to  the  Ladj  of  BuocLeuch.  Leslie, 
after  the  battle  of  Fhiliphangh,  executed  here  a  number  of  his 
prisoners;  hence  the  name  of  a  ^t  near  the  CasUe,  called  the 
**  8kUn'M€m*&'Lee,*'  Nearly  opposite  to  Newark,  on  the  right,  is 
the  fiuan-honse  of  FowMiels,  where  Mungo  Paxk,  the  celebrated 
AMcan  discoy  erer,  was  bom,  and  where  he  resided  immediately  before 
settiug  out  on  his  last' and  fatal  expedition.  Passing  on  throu^  the 
richly  wooded  glen,  Bmadmeadows  is  seen  on  the  right,  and  after- 
wards the  small  viUage  of  Yarrowfbrd ;  to  ithe  north  of  whidi,  on 
the  hill-side,  are  some  remains  of  a  building,  called  Hctnginshaw 
Castle^  another  of  the  fortresses  that  the  /freebooter  already  named 
possessed  in  that  district.  As  the  tourist  leaves  the  wooded  part  of 
the  yalley,  its  pastoral  character  becomes  more  apparent;  but  no 
object  of  importance  meets  his  eye  until  he  reaches. the  churdi  and 
manse  of  Yarrow,  about  four  miles  above  Newark  Castle.  The 
church  is  very  old,  having  been  built  about  the  time  of  Cromwell; 
it  has,  however,  been  lately  repaired.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  to 
the  right,  westward  of  the  church,  are  two.  huge  upright  stones,  the 
westmost  of  which  is  covered  with  barbarous  Latin,  almost  illegible. 
These  stones  are  said  to  oommenuvate  the  combat  betiKpen  the  young 
men  of  the  families  of  Tnshielaw  and  Thirlstane,  in  Ettriek,  oe]*» 
brated  in  the  old  song  of  the  ''  Bowie  Dens  of  Yarrow,"  and  in  a 
mQd«!n  ballad  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Three  miles  above  tbe 
churdi,  the  &rm  of  Mount  Benger,  formerly  occupied  by  the  late 
James  Hogg,  is  passed  on  the  right ;  and  #  little  fiirther  on.  Turn- 
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bull's  IwHf  a1»ut  tbirteen  miles  from  Selkirk,  where  a  bridge  over 
the  YaxTQw  leads  to  AltriTo,  tibie  last  sesidenee  of  the  poet  Hogg, 
which,  as  the  tonrist  proceeds,  is  seen  across  the  Yarrow,  on  the 
left.  The  Dooglas  Water,  issuing  from  the  hills  on  the  north,  is 
noted  for  its  trout  fishing,  and  has  its  name  from  an  old  residence 
of  the  Black  Douglas  on  its  banks. 

The  Tale  now  expands,  to  afford  space  for  the  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  called  8t.  Mcur^s  Loch*  The  <*  Silent  Lake"  is  about  four 
miles  long,  and  nearlj  one  in  breadth,  and  is  much  frequented  bj 
the  loYers  of  the  quiet  sport  The  hills  are  green  to  the  top,  and 
slope  sheer  down  into  the  wator  all  around,  while  the  road  skirts  the 
northern  shore.  At  tiie  east  end  is  Dryhope  Tower,  a  tall  square 
keep,  the  birthplace  and  maiden  residence  of  the  celebrated  Marj 
Scott,  the  ''  Flower  of  Yarrow ;"  and  westward  a  mile,  are  the  ruins 
of  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  with  its  solitary  cemetery,  which  still  continues 
to  be  the  burial-place  of  many  of  the  old  families  in  tiie  neighbour- 
hood* Between  the  Chapel  and  Dryhope  is  the  grave  of  the  notorious 
Mess  John  Bimam, — 

*  That  wiaard  priest,  whose  bones  are  throst, 
From  Gompaay  of  holj  dost.'* 

It  was  opened  some  years  ago,  when  part  of  his  bones  and  enchanting 
gear  were  found.  A  little  way  up  the  Talley  of  Meggetdale,  which 
opens  upon  the  loch  on  the  north,  are  the  ruins  of  Henderland  Castle. 
Here  James  V.  signalized  his  love  of  justice,  by  hanging  the  owner, 
a  Border  thief,  whose  name  was  Cockbum,  over  his  own  gato. 
Cockbum's  wife  escaped  to  a  cave  behind  a  small  waterfall  in  the 
vicinily,  and  the  incident  forms  the  subject  of  the  song,  called  '*  The 
Border  Widow  J*  Immediately  west  of  the  mouth  of  Meggetdale  is 
a  mountain,  called  MerecUiagh-heady  oyer  which  a  track,  called  the 
Kmff*s  Road,  passes,  and  is  continued  over  the  opposite  hiUs  into 
Ettrick.  The  smaller  Loch  of  Lowes,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Kirkenhope  on  the  east,  and  Chapelhope  on  the  west,  fiuned  as  the 
residence  of  the  persecuted  CDYenanters,  is  next  passed;  and  the 
road,,  winding  for  several  miles  through  the  hiUs,  reaches  a  small 
house,  called  JSirkhill,  which  stands  on  the  highest  part  of  the  road 
between  Yarrow  and  Moffatdale,  and  is  distant  about  twenty-three 
miles  from  Selkirk  and  eleven  from  Moffat 

This  locality  was  the  scene  of  many  skirmishes  between  Qaver- 
house  and  the  Presbyterians,  in  the  time  of  Charles  IT.  A  huge 
gully  in  the  hill,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  and  a  littie 
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below  Birkhill,  oontains  a  waterfall,  called  DoWs  Linn,  and  a  cave 
where  the  Covenanters  were  wont  to  oonoeal  tiiemselTei ;  tmd  the 
hill  above  this  place  is  still  called  the  Watch  tiill,  'from  &e  cir- 
cumstance of  their  posting  thereon  a  sentinel  to  give  notice^'of-  the 
approach  of  the  foe.  " 

The  most  wonderful  scene  in  this  district,  and  indeed  in  the  v^ole 
southern  part  of  Scotland,  is  the  waterfall  called  the  €fre^'  Mere's 
Tail  (see  Plate)  a  little  to  the  north-^west  'side  of  -the  gkn,  -  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Birthtll,  It  is  aj^proached  bja  Ibotpath 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  which  brings  the  tourist  to  a-;plKtfi>nn 
in  front  of  the  &11,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  above  thi^  ftoltom 
of  the  gulf.  It  is  a  truly  sublime  spectacle,  and  not  the  \eaii'il$p  that 
it  wants  all  the  accompaniments  of  our  other  cascade  8ceilB|e|l&f '"'fiere 
are  no  trees  nor  flowers — artificial  grottos  nor  bridges— iknlj^ivUack 
rocks  projecting  over  the  bare  mountain  side.  The  faU|r4lldfeet 
in  height,  and  the  form  which  the  falling  waters  assumb^  i^pQabgly 
illustrates  the  name  which  has  been  given  it.  If  the  tonriS^%|k  the 
hardihood,  he  may  climb  the  precipice,  and  gaze  down  the  isiMq|^iq)on 

■ .  *,  '• 
*  The!  hell  of  waters,  where  they  howlj  «nd  hiss,  rf^J 

And  boil  in  endless  torture;  while  the  sweat  %^. 

Of  fhdr  great  agony,  wrong  £h»n  out  this,  qr  " 

Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rock  of  jet  "  ,^  , 

That  guards  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  ^et. «  *;  " 

He  may  farther  ascend  the  stream,  which  forms  a  continaedTjiftioB  of 
cascades,  until  he  reach,  about  two  miles  above  the  £m,  ^1^^/-  ^^ 
Loch  Skene,"  where  he  will  behold  a  picture  of  uttec  dtijgfafian, 
such  as,  perhaps,  he  never  looked  on  before.  No  siglit  itrMimd 
of  living  thing  is  there  to  gladden  the  eye  or  the  ease^,' unless, 
perhaps,  a  solitary  heron  watching,  from  the  shores  of  tiie  HtOe  islet, 
the  motions  of  its  finny  prey,  or  the  lordly  eagle,  perched  oni  some 
cliff  overhead,  who,  in  his  turn,  has  destined  that  same  hercni  for  his 
evening  meal.  As  he  returns  to  the  road,  the  tourist  will  observe  a 
sort  of  rampart,  where  the  stream  joins  the  one  from  DobVs  Linn, 
to  form  the  Moffat  Water ;  this  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Oianfs 
Grave,  The  view  down  Moffatdale  is  very  grand;  but  the  only 
objects  to  be  noticed,  are  the  farm  of  Bodsbeck,  which  has  given 
name  to  one  of  Hogg's  tales;  and  the  Craigie  Bum,  which  joins 
the  Moffat  Water  from  the  north,  and  has  been  introduced  into 
one  of  Bums'  delightful  lyrics,  where  it  has  been  said  or  sung,  that 
**  Sweet  fa*8  the  eve  on  Craigie  Bum." 
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Passing  throngli  Orugie  Bam  Wood,  the  tourist  soon  leases  Dum- 
crieff  and  Oakrig  on  the  left,  and  reaches  the  fashionahle  village  of 

MOFFAT. 

This-  place  consists  of  one  street,  and  the  houses  on  either  side  are 
neat  and  clean.  It  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  finely  wooded  conical 
hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  lulls  on  all  sides  except  the  south.  The 
river  Annan  skirts  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  is  joined  below 
by  tlie  Moffat  Water  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Elyan  Water  on  the 
other.  The  village  has  long  been  famed  as  a  watering-place,  and, 
accordingly,  the  visitor  will  find  good  aooommodotion,  with  assembly 
room,  baths,  bowling  green,  &c  The  well  is  at  a  Httle  distance  to 
the  southward,  as  is  also  a  cascade,  called  the  Bdle  Craig.  The 
distance  is  fifty-one  miles  from  the  former,  and  twenty-one  from  the 
latter  place. 

The  road  from  Moffat  to  Dumfries  is  almost  totally  devoid  of 
objects  of  interest;  the  only  places  we  shall  notice,  are  Eaehill, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Einnel,  and  Amisfield  Castle,  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  ^ye  miles  from  Dumfries.  The  latter  is  a 
very  rare  specimen  of  the  ancient  baronial  tower,  and  will  amply 
repay  a  close  inspection,  from  the  richness  of  some,  and  the  absurdity 
of  others,  of  its  ornaments.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Charteris.  Nearly  opposite,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  is  the  village 
of  Tinwald,  the  birth  place  of  Paterson,  the  projector  of  the  Banks 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  of  the  unfortunate  Scottish  expedition 
to  Darien.  The  higher  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  the  numerous 
hedgerows  and  villas,  now  apprise  the  traveller  that  he  has  reached  , 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nith,  and  that  he  is  quickly  approaching 

DUMFRIES, 

the  capital  of  Dumfries-shire,  a  handsome  town,  situate  on  the  Nith, 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  the  Solway  Frith.  It  possesses  the 
usual  buildings  pertaining  to  a  large  town,  such  as  court-house,  jail, 
assembly  rooms,  theatre,  reading  rooms,  good  inns,  &c.  In  the  market 
place  is  a  Doric  column,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Charles, 
DukeofQueensberry.  The  principal  street  extends  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  parallel  to  the  Nith,  the  vicinity  of  which  river  adds  very  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  place.    Two  bridges  connect  Dumfries  with  the 
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large  suburb  of  Mazwelltown,  on  the  opposite  hank  oi  the  Mth.  The 
more  ancient  of  theee  bridges  was  erected  by  Divegella,  the  mother 
of  John  Baliol,  in  tiie  tturteenth  century,  and  onginaJly  consisted  of 
thirteen  arches,  although  it  has  now  only  seven.  Dumfries  was 
made  a  royal  buigh  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Its  population  is 
about  12,000. 

Dumfiries  and  its  neighbourhood  furnish  numerous  objects  of  his- 
torical interest.  It  was  in  this  town  that  Robert  Bruce,  in  1306, 
struck  the  first  blow  for  the  libertjr  of  his  country,  by  inflictmg  feudal 
▼engeance  on  his  rival,  the  Bed  Cummin.  The  site  of  the  Minorite 
Priory,  where  this  transactioii  took  place,  can  now  scarcely  be  pointed 
out.  It  is  supposed  to  luvre  stood  near  the  spot,  called  Qrmifirian' 
Lome,  Bucdeuch  Street.  Tfaeiie  was  a  strong  fortress  formerly  near 
the  same  place,  called  the  CcLntU  of  Dumfries.  Sir  Qiristopher  Seton, 
Brace's  brother-dn^law,  was,  in  1306,  executed  by  Edward  I.  at  a 
place  to  the  east  of  the  town,  still  called  Christy's  Motmt^  At  the 
south  end  of  the  town  stands  the  principal  church  and  cemetery,  in 
which  latter  is  to  be  seen  the  besutiM  mansoleum  of  Bobert  Bums, 
whose  ashes  repose  beneath  it.  The  stranger  will  be  at  no  loss  to  find 
the  poet's  grave,  for  a  ''  beaten  thorot^h&ie"  oonducta  him  to  tiie 
spot.  lineluden  Abbey, .  a  fiAVQiurite  retreat  of  Bums,  and  itbe  name  of 
which  he  has  introduced  into  several  of  luur  compositions;  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Quden,  about  two  miles  norths-west  of  £)uni&]e&  It  was 
originally  a  convent^  but  was  converted  into  a  collegiate  church  by  the 
Earl  of  Douglas.  The  whole  sceno  has  a  pensive  beauty,  WeU  suited 
to  call  forth  the  inspiration  of  the  poet^  The  best  view  of  tiie  ruins 
is  obtained  from  a  wooded  conical  eminence  behind  it  Three  miles 
west  from  Dumfries  is  Terreagles  House,  a  huge  old  mansion,  and 
the  residence  of  the  qtiondcbm  Earls  of  Nithsdale.  About  the  same 
distance  to  the  south  of  the  town  is  Camlongan,  a  fine  old  castellated 
building,  surrounded  by  extensive  woods,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mans- 
field. Four  or  ^ye  miles  below  Camlongan  is  Caerlaverock  CSastle, 
in  ruins,  once  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  Border  wars.  It  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Edward  L  in  perscmy  in  1300,  and  iftorwards 
sustained  innumerable  sieges.  Nearly  opposite,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Nith,  is  Sweetheart  Abbey,  a  most  picturesque  ruin* 

From  Dumfries  the  tourist  may  proceed  up  Nithsdale,  through 
a  fine  country,  whence  he  may  find  his  way  to  Ayr,  GiaisgoWy  or 
Edinburgh.  Among  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  Nilhsdale  axe  the 
following :— Ellisland,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  seven  milea  above 
Dumfries.    This  was  the  last  farm  occupied  by  Bums,  and  here  he 
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is  said  to  have  oompoaed  7am  o*  Shanter.  On  the  opponte  bank  of 
the  Nith  aie  the  maiiBion-hoiue  and  woods  of  Dalswinton.  A  little 
farther  is  the  beaatifal  plaee  of  Friars'.  Oarse,  consecrated  bj  the 
muse  of  Bums.  About  twelve  miles  from  DumMes  is  Glosebum 
Castle.  Two  miles  &rtlier  is  the  Tiila^  of  Thomhill,  north-west 
from  which  is  the  Palace  of  Drumlanrig,  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
Duke  of  Baodeuch.  It  was  built  by  William,  fi»t  Duke  Of  Queens- 
hemj,  in  the  time  of  Charles  U.,  and  is  a  huge  ungraoeM  building. 
As  the  upper  district  of  Nithsdale  contains  no  object  of  interest 
except  the  town  of  Sanquhar,  a  royal  buzgh,  the  tourist  may 
reach  the  Clyde  by  a  yery  wild  and  romantic  opening  through  the 
hillB,  called  the  Pass  of  Dalveen,  Before  entering  the  Pass,  he 
ascends  the  Carron  Water  to  the  village  of  Durrisdeer,  through  some 
fine  scenery. 

By  the  coach  road  to  Aman  from  Dun^&ies,  the  distance  is  about 
eighteen  miles ;  but  as  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice  on  this  road^ 
the  tourist  should  go  round  by  Ixxshmaben.  The  road  to  Lochmaben 
is  carried  through  the  centre  of  tiie  great  Locha/r  Mos$,  once  a  forest, 
and  afterwards  coveied  by  thft  sea.  The  ruins  of  Torthorwald  Castle 
stand  on  a  bank  overlooking  the  road,  at  the  east  side  of  the  moBs, 
Eight  miles  from.  Dumfries  is  th^  royal  burgh  of  Lodmiaben.  It 
consists  of  one  wide  street^  with  the  town-house  and  cross  at  the 
one  end,  and  a  modem  church  at  the  other.  In  the  vicinily  are 
several  lochs ;  that  called  Castle.  Loch  is  funed  for  a  kind  <xP  fish 
peculiar  to  itself,  called  the  vendace.  On  a  promontory  jutting  out 
into  this  loch,  are  the  ruins  of  the  strong  and  celebrated  Castie  of 
Lodimaben,  which  belonged  to.Bobert  Bruoe  and  his  ancestors,  as 
Lords. of  Annandale*  Some  enormous  .masses  of  wall  still  -remain, 
to  testify  the  nature  of  the  fortress  which  once  reared  its  balille- 
ments  oveir  the  wat»s  of  the  loeh.  Proceeding  to  Lockwby,  the 
Tower  of  Speedlins,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Annan,  is  passed. 
This  was  the  scene  of  a  fomous  ghost  story,  and  there  is  still  pre- 
served at  Jardine  Hall,  on  the  oppo^te  side  of  the  river,  by  the 
proprietor,  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart  of  Apjdegarth;  a  Bible,  whi<^ 
was  long  kept  in  the  old  tower,  as  the  onfy  means  of  ezordslDg  the 
spirit.  The  road  crosses  tiie  Dr3rfo  Water,  on  the  sand  banks  of 
which  was  fought,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  bloody 
battle  between  the  Johnstons  and  MazweUs.  ■  The  dean  little  village 
of  Lockerby  is  .famous  for  its  kmb  and  wool  fairs. '  The' WB4;er  of 
Milk,  which  is  next  crossed,  possesses^  on  its  banks,-  some  sweel 
spots ;  afterwards  occur  the  village- of  Eodefeehan,  a  post  town,  and 
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near  which  is  Hoddam  Castle,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  Border  tower, 
in  good  repair,  having  around  it  beautifbl  plantations  and  pleasure- 
grounds.    Five  or  six  miles  farther  the  tourist  reaches  the  town  of 

ANNAN. 

This  town  stands  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Solway^  It  is  a  royal  burgh,  and 
possesses  a  considerable  trade ;  small  vessels  can  be  brought  up  the 
river  to  the  town.  The  population  is  54:71*  From  Aiman  to  Gretna 
Greeti  the  distance  is  about  nine  miles.  When  near  the  latter  place 
the  tourist  crosses  the  Eirtle  Water,  on  the  banks  of  which  ooeorred 
the  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  tale  of  "-  Fair  Helen  of  Kifkoonnel 
Lea.*'  The  village  of  Gretna  Green  stands  on  the  confines  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  is  well  known  as  the  place  where  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Priestly  tirst  erected  his  altar  to  Hymen,  and  married 
all  comers,  at  a  price  vailing  according  to  the  rank  and  ability  of 
the  parties.  The  chief  trade  in  marriages  is  now  transferred  to 
Springfield,  a  modem  village,  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Gretna 
Green. 

Immediately  after  leaving  this  place,  the  tourist  crosses  the  Sarhy 
which  is  here  the  boundary  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  ground 
between  the  Sark  and  the  Esk  was  formerly  called  the  D^bateabU 
Land,  but  is  now  attached  to  England.  It  indudes  the  moniss, 
caUed  the  Solway  Moss,  where  the  Scottish  army,  under  Oliver 
Sinclair,  was  so  shamefully  defeated  in  1542,  This  morass,  fixnn 
long  continued  rains,  became  fluid,  and  overwhelmed  Ihe  ground 
between  it  and  the  Solway,  in  the  year  1771*  The  road  having 
nd|f  turned  north-east,  approaches  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  and  joins 
the  high  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle,  opposite  to  the  town  of 
Xx)ngtown. 

The  tourist  who  is  desirous  of  visiting  Carlisle,  instead  of  turning 
to  the  northward  after  crossing  the  Sark,  will  continue  on  the  high 
road  which  crosses  the  Esk,  a  short  way  above  its  ddxmckure  into 
the  Solway,  through  a  level  country  of  no  interest,  untQ,  at  the 
distance  of  eight  miles  from  Gretna  Green,  he  comes  within  sight 
of  the  Eden.  At  this  point  a  most  lovely  spectacle  greets  his  eye — 
a  beautiful  valley,  with  the  river  slowly  winding  its  way  through 
rich  fields  covered  with  cattle  or  com,  then  under  the  arches  of  a 
magnificent  bridge,  and  at  last  sweeping  round  the  ramparts  of  the 
city,  which,  with  its  castle  and  cathedral,  crowns  the  opposite  height 
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CARLISLE 

Carlisle, — Whether  as  the  capital  of  Ciunberland,  as  one  of  the  old 
fortified  cities  of  England,  or  as  the  seat  of  an  Episcopal  see^  on  ac- 
count of  its  local  beauties,  or  the  number  of  its  historical  associations, 
having  been  the  key  of  England,  on  the  west,  as  Berwick  was  on  the 
east  coast,  it  is  eminently  deserving  of  the  tourist's  notice.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Romans,  who  are  known  to 
have  frequently  encamped  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  Castle  is 
said  to  have  been  begun  by  Elfrid,  King  of  Northumberland,  in  the 
seventh,  and  according  to  others,  by  William  Rufus,  in  the  eleventh 
century ;  part  of  it  was  built  by  David  L  of  Scotland,  who  obtained 
possession  of  the  town  in  1135.  The  city  makes  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  wars  betwe^i  the  two  countries,  as  weU  as  in  the  more  recent 
civil  wars  and  rebellions.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Henry  IIL 
in  1237 ;  nearly  a  century  after  it  was  taken  and  burned  by  Robert 
Bruce,  in  one  of  his  incursions  into  England.  In  1645,  Sir  Thomas 
Glenham,  the  royalist  general  in  the  north,  surrendered  the  place 
to  General  Leslie,  after  a  siege  of  eight  months ;  and,  in  1745, 
Carlisle  was  taken  by  the  Pretender,  when  he  had  himself  proclaimed 
king  with  great  pomp.  The  most  prominent  building  is  the  Castle, 
which  occupies  an  angle,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Eden  and 
CaMew.  Its  walls  are  of  prodigious  thickness,  and  the  whole  place 
is  kept  in  tolerable  repair.    A  keep  and  deep  well  are  evidently 
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worka  of  a  very  remote  antiquity.  In  this  Castle  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots  was  imprisoned  in  1568 ;  and,  in  1596,  a  very  daring  rescue  of 
a  freebooter,  named  Armstrong  or  Kinmont  Willie,  was  effected  by 
a  party  of  his  followers,  as  detailed  in  the  MinstreUy  of  the  Scottuh 
Border,  Not  far  from  the  Castle  is  the  Cathedral,  a  venerable 
structure  of  Saxon  and  Gothic  architecture.  Cromwell  pulled  down 
a  great  part  of  the  nave,  and  the  remainder  is  now  used  as  a  parish 
church.  The  choir  in  which  the  cathedral  ^service  ^  performed  is 
137  feet  long  and  75  high ;  the  east  window,  of  stained  glass,  is  48 
feet  high,  and  30  in  breadth.  The  city  is  still  surrounded  by  its 
walls,  and  has  three  gates,  called  the  English^  Scotch,  and  Irish 
Gate$f  according  as  they  point  to  these  different  countries  respec- 
tively ;  the  principal  streets,  bearing  the  same  names,  range  nearly 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y.  At  the  ^glish  Gate  stood  formerly 
two  round  towers,  called  the  Citadel,  which  have  been  converted 
into  apartments  for  the  county  courts  and  assize.  There  are  also 
other  buildings  deserving  of  inspection.  The  city  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  has  a  population  of  about  23,012. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  from  the  immortal  author  of 
Waverley  to  his  j&iend  Mr.  Morrit,  may  not  be  unaooeptable  to  our 
readers^  as  connected  with  Carlisle : — ''  We  visited  Corby  Castle  <m 
our  return  to  Scotland,  which  remains,  in  point  of  situation,  as 
beautiflil  as  when  its  walks  were  celebrated  by  David  Hume,  in  the 
only  rhymes  he  was  ever  known  to  be  guilty  of*  Here  they  are, 
from  a  pane  of  glass  in  an  inn  at  Carlisle  : — 

Here  chicks  in  egs^  for  breakfast  sprawl, 
Here  godless  boys  Godls  glories  squall. 
Here  Scotchmen^  heads  do  guard  the  wall. 
But  Oorby's  walks  atone  for  alL 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  quiz  to  advertise  The  Poetical  Works  of 
David  Hv/me,  with  notes,  criticstl,  historical,  and  so  forth ;  with  an 
historical  inquiry  into  the  use  of  eggs  for  breakfast,  a  physical  dis- 
cussion on  the  causes  of  their  being  addled ;  a  history  of  the  Wnglish 
Church  music,  and  of  the  choir  of  Carlisle  in  particular;  a  fbU 
account  of  the  affhir  of  1745,  with  the  trials,  last  speeches^  and  so 
forth,  of  the  poor  plaids  who  were  strapped  up  dt  Carlide ;  and, 
lastly,  a  fhll  and  particular  description  of  Corby,  witii  the  genealogy 
of  every  family  who  ever  possessed  it  ?  I  think,  even  without  move 
than  the  usual  waste  of  margin,  the  Poems  of  David  Would  make  m 
decent  twelve  shilling  touch.  I  shall  think  about  it  when  I  have 
exhausted  mine  own  century  of  inventions," 
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Retracing  his  steps  for  two  or  three  miles,  the  tourist  takes  the 
right  hand  or  Edinburgh  road,  whidi  brings  him  to  the  yiUage  of 
Longtown,  distant  nine  miles  from  Carlisle,  where  he  crosses  the 
riTer,  and  adyances  up  the  yallej  of  the  Esk.  He  will  peroeiye,  on 
its  eastern  bank,  on  a  rising  ground,  amidst  extensive  plantations, 
Netherbj  Hall,  the  beautlM  seat  of  Sir  J.  Qraham,  haying  in  front 
a  inagnifioent  lawn,  well  stocked  with  fine  old  trees  and  herds  of  deer, 
and  ej:tending  to  the  riyer.  Exactly  opposite  to  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  Idddel  and  Esk,  the  tourist  again  enters  upon  ScottiBh  ground. 
The  iMundazy  line  is  not  at  this  part  distincdj  marked,  being  a  yeiy 
small  strip  of  water  whi<^  crosses  under  the  road. 

Here  the  carious  trayeUer  may  deem  it  worthy  of  his  toil  to  asoend 
Liddesdale,  a  district  which  presents  Htftle  to  attract  the  eye,  but  a 
great  deal  to  interest  the  imagination.  It  has  figured  much  in  Border 
story ;  but  since  the  termination  of  the  raids  of  the  Elliots  and 
Armstrongs,  the  quiet  pastoral  pursuits  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its 
utter  want  of  rioads,  rendered  it  a  sort  of  terra  incognita^  until  the 
**  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bordeor,"  and  the  adyentures  of  Dandie 
Dinnxmty  brought  the  district  into  notice.  The  following  are  the 
chief  objects  worthy  of  attention  in  the  valley : — The  banks  of  the 
Blackburn,  presenting  a  very  singular  specimen  of  a  natural  bridge 
of  rock,  and  some  yeiy  pretty  cascade  scenes ;  the  ruins  of  Mangerton 
Tower,  a  stnm^old  of  the  Azmstzongs  of  old ;  oppomte  to  which,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  liddel,  is  Ettieton  churchyard,  and  near  it  a 
cross,  said  to  commemorate  one  of  the  Lairds  of  Mangerton ;  while, 
on  the  hill  above,  are  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  **  Jock-o'-the-Slde/' 
Above  Mangerton  is  the  modem  village  of  New  Castleton ;  and  about 
two  nules  fisrther  up  is  the  parish  church  of  Castleton,  near  the  ruins 
of  a  castle,  from  whence  the  parish  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  But  by  &r  the  most  important  object  in  LiddesdaJe  is  Her- 
miiage  Castle,  which  stands  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  about  ^Yt 
miles  north  of  New  Castleton.  This  has  been  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  on  the  Border.  It  consists  of  a  huge  quadrangular  tower, 
round  which  there  have  formerly  been  strong  walls  and  means  of 
defiance.  Near  to  it  is  a  deserted  burial-ground,  and  all  around  is 
wideH9pread  desolation.  The  castle  was  built  by  Comyn,  Earl  of 
Menteith,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  soon  after  it 
became  the  properiy  of  an  English  finoily  of  the  name  of  Soulis,  on 
whose  forfeiture,  in  the  reign  of  Bobert  Bruce,  it  was  obtained  by 
the  Douglassea,  by  whom  agaia  it  was  exchanged  with  Hepburp, 
Earl  of  Bothwdl,  for  Bothwell  Castle,  on  the  Clyde.  On  the  forfeiture 
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of  Bothwell,  Queen  Mary's  lover,  the  castle  was  giyen  to  Francis 
Stuart,  on  whose  attainder  it  became  the  property  of  the  Buedeuch 
family,  the  present  holders.  Many  are  the  horrible  stories  told  about 
the  transactions  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  this  castle.  The  last 
Lord  Sonlis  is  said  to  have  been  boiled  to  death  by  a  party  of  his 
own  yassals  for  his  tyrannical  proceedings.  In  one  of  the  dungeons 
Sir  Alexander  Bamsay  was  starved  to  death  by  William  Douglas, 
commonly  called  the  Kniffht  of  Liddesdale,  out  of  spite  of  the  former 
being  preferred  by  David  L  to  the  sheriffship  of  Teviotdale ;  and  so 
weak  was  the  king's  authority,  that  he  had  to  appoint  the  morderer 
to  succeed  his  victim  as  preserver  of  the  peace  of  that  distrioi.  The 
hardy  pedestrian  may  find  his  way  over  the  hills,  by  Queen  Mary's 
road,  to  Hawick  or  to  the  valley  of  the  Jed. 

Turning  to  the  north-west,  the  tourist  now  ascends  the  Yale  of 
the  Esk,  for  eight  or  nine  nules,  to  the  village  of  Langholm.  The 
winding  stream,  now  concealed  by  the  rocks  and  trees,  and  now 
sweeping  round  a  fiiir  meadow,  the  steep  wooded  hiUs  on  either  side, 
and  the  numl^  of  snug  viQas  scattered  up  and  down  the  glen,  all 
contribute  to  fbrm  a  succession  of  the  richest  and  most  pictoreeque 
scenes.  At  Canonbie,  especially,  which  is  a  small  village  with  a  neat 
church,  where  the  road  crosses  to  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Esk, 
the  landscape  is  extremely  beautiful  About  three  miles  below 
Langholm,  on  a  haugh,  stands  Gilnockie  Tower,  the  residenoe  of  the 
somewhat  famous  Johnnie  Armstrong,  who,  with  his  comrades,  was 
treacherously  hanged  by  James  V.  The  situaiaon  of  Langholm  is 
highly  beautiful ;  the  Ewes  and  the  Wauohope  join  the  Esk,  amidst 
a  proftuion  of  gardens  and  villas,  which,  with  the  doaely  sur- 
rounding hills,  renders  the  spot  a  delightful  and  rural  retreat,  l^ear 
the  village  is  Langholm  Lodge,  a  hunting  seat  of  tho  Duke  of 
Bucdeuch.  The  road  now  ascends  to  the  glen  of  Ewes,  crosses  the 
Wisp  HiUs  through  a  pass  or  opening  in  the  ridge,  in  which  stands 
the  solitary  Inn  of  Mosspaul,  and  descends  the  valley  of  the  Teviot 
to  Hawick.  In  this  space  of  twenty-three  miles»  there  is  little  to 
be  noticed ;  like  the  whole  of  this  pastoral  district,  the  banks  of  the 
Ewes,  and  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Teviot,  exhibit  only  bare 
green  mountain  sides,  the  walks  of  numerous  flocks  of  sheep.  About 
three  nules  above  Hawick,  on  the  left  hand,  and  overlooking  the 
road,  is  the  house  of  Branksome,  celebrated  in  a  ballad  of  Ramsay's, 
and^stiU  more  as  the  principal  scene  of  the  "Lay  of  the  Last 
MinstreL"  About  a  mile  below,  on  a  height  to  the  rights  is  seen  a 
tolerably  entire  specimen  of  the  Border  fortalioe,  called  Qoldkland 
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lowT ;  and  nearly  opposite,  the  Teviot  is  joined  by  the  Borthwick 
Water,  on  the  bank  of  which  is  Harden  Castle,  another  of  the  old 
tegths  of  this  district.  Hawick  is  a  bnigh  of  regality,  and  is  a 
piiee  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  riyer 
Sbtterick,  immediately  above  its  junction  with  the  Teviot.  Like 
liose  of  Galashiels,  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  devoted  to  mann- 
Ktuies.  The  town  was  several  times  burned  to  the  ground  during 
b  Border  warfare,  especially  by  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
^  1570,  on  whidi  occasion,  the  only  house  not  consumed,  was  a 
xnrer,  now  occupied  as  an  inn.  There  is  a  curious  old  bridge  over 
^  Slitterick,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of 
I  moat-hill,  where  Sir  Alexander  Bamsay  was  seized,  while  adminis- 
ter jnstioe,  by  the  Enight  of  Liddisdale,  and  taken  to  Hermitage 
Cwtie,  as  before  noticed.  Leaving  Hawick  through  the  extensive 
utneiy-groundB  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  the  tourist  proceeds 
over  the  hiUy  region  which  lies  between  that  town  and  Selkirk, 
^Jstaiit  twelve  miles. 

between  Hawick  and  Jedburgh  there  is  a  fine  walk  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Teviot,  the  valley  becoming  more 
rich  and  beautiful  as  the  tourist  ascends.  Several  fine  seats  are 
oWred  on  either  hand,  especially  Minto  Castle  on  the  left,  the 
^endid  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Minto.  It  stands  on  a  wooded 
auiaenee,  which,  however,  is  overlooked  by  greater  heights  on  all 
^  except  the  front.  The  grounds  are  ample,  elegant,  and  varied, 
^""""tmg  of  lawn,  wood,  and  water,  admirably  blended.  The  view 
fivn  "The  l^to  Crags''  affords  prospects  of  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Teviot,  as  rich  and  extensive  as  the  imagination  could  suggest.  But 
"*  nwrt  attractive  object  is  the  magnificent  library,  the  first  of  its 
^  in  Scotland,  a  dose  inspection  of  which  will  amply  repay  the 
Bihlionumiac.  Nearly  opposite  to  Minto  Castle,  the  road  passes 
^"^  the  village  of  Denhohn,  the  birth-place  of  Leyden  the  poet. 
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FROM   SELKIRK  TO  ABBOTSFORD,   MELROSE,  KELSO,   BERWICK, 
THEN  ALONG  THE  COAST  BY  DUNBAR  AND  HADDINGTON. 
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Leaving  Selkirk  far  Melrose,  the  TQad  mos  along  the  soath  haok 
of  the  Ettrick,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  enters  Rozbni;^- 
shire  or  Teviotdale.  Two  miles  farther  on,  the  Ettrick  flows  into  the 
Tweed.  The  road  now  proceeds  along  the  hanks  of  the  latter  river, 
which  makes  a  noble  sweep  around  the  base  of  the  Eildon  HiUa  to 
the  point  at  Dryburgh,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  A  mile  and  a 
half  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Ettrick  and  the  Tweed,  the  towers  of 

ABBOTSFORD, 

the  elegant  mansion  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart,  appear 
amidst  plantations  of  oak,  birch,  mountain-ash,  and  pine,  with  a 
provision  of  laburnum,  lilach,  and  shrubbery,  which  give  a  pleasing 
variety  to  the  whole.  The  house,  garden,  pleasure  grounds,  and 
woods,  were  the  creation  of  the  immortal  proprietor,  and  thousands 
of  the  trees  were  planted  by  his  own  hands.  Sir  Walter,  in  the  year 
1820,  writing  to  a  lady  in  Austria,  about  his  experience  as  a  planter 
and  landscape  gardener,  says,  "  one  of  the  most  pleasant  sights  which 
you  would  see  in  Scotland,  as  it  now  stands,  would  be  your  brother 
George  in  possession  of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  place  in 
Clydesdale  (Corehouse)."  "  I  promise  you  my  oaks  will  outiive  my 
laurels,  and  I  pique  myself  more  upon  my  compositions  for  manure 
than  any  other  compositions  to  which  I  was  ever  accessory." 
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The  banks  of  the  Tweed  in  the  neighbourhood  are  graced  for  miler 
with  ranges  of  forest-trees ;  and  one  may  wander  many  a  long  day 
among  the  oonntleflB  channs  of  Abbotsford's  serpentine  walks.  Six 
Walter  says  in  his  diary,  ''  to-day  I  drove  to  Huntly-Bom,  and 
waUked  home  by  one  of  the  one-hondred-and-one  pleasing  paths 
which  I  have  made  through  the  woods  I  have  planted."  The  house  is 
seated  in  a  sweeping  amphitheatre  of  wood ;  and  ravines,  water-falls, 
bowers  and  benches,  mountain  lakes  and  the  meandering  Tweed, 
are  included  as  attractions  for  the  tourist  at  this  bewitching  spot. 
He  will  be  gratified  by  a  walk  in  the  garden  previous  to  entering 
the  mansion-^ouse,  which  has  an  imposing  effect,  "  borrowing  out* 
lines  and  ornaments  firom  every  part  of  Scotland.'*  The  hall,  round 
the  conuoe  of  which  runs  a  line  of  shields  richly  blazoned,  is  filled 
with  massive  annour  of  all  descriptions,  and  other  memorials  of 
ancient  times,  well  calculated  to  prepare  the  tourist's  mind  for  far- 
ther inspection.  The  floor  is  of  black  and  white  marble  from  tlie 
Hebrides.  Passing  through  the  hall,  he  enters  a  narrow  arched  room 
stretching  quite  across  the  building,  having  a  painted  window  at  each 
end.  It  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  small  armour ;  and  here  it  may  be 
observed,  that  every  weapon  has  its  watchword  and  anecdote  of  in- 
terest. These  relics  are  arranged  with  great  taste  and  elegance. 
From  this  apartment  are  communications  with  the  dining-room  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  drawing-room  on  the  other.  The  dining-room 
is  very  handsome,  with  a  roof  of  black  oak  richly  carved.  In  this 
room  are  some  pictures;  the  most  curious,  and  perhaps  not  the 
least  interesting,  is  the  head  of  Queen  Mary  in  a  charger,  by  Amias 
Ganrood,  painted  the  day  after  her  decapitation  at  Fotheringay.  Its 
authenticity  is  indisputable.  The  furniture  of  this  room  is  Gothic. 
The  break&st  parbur,  or  Miss  Scott's  room,  as  it  was  called,  is 
elegant,  with  windows  towards  the  Tweed.  It  contains  a  select 
hbraiy  of  novels,  romances,  poetry,  and  other  light  reading,  with  a 
collection  of  beautiful  drawings  by  Turner  and  others,  one  or  two 
capital  paintings,  and  some  curious  cabinets.  The  drawing-room  is 
the  most  lofty  of  any  in  this  abode  of  enchantment ;  its  ebony  an- 
tique furniture,  hangings,  cabinets,  mirrors,  portraits,  &c.,  are  aU 
particularly  splendid  and  appropriate.  The  libraiy,  in  dimensions, 
the  lazgest  diamber  of  the  whole,  is  of  an  irregular  form.  The  roof 
is  very  finely  carved,  after  models  from  Melrose  and  Eoslin ;  the 
bookcases  are  also  of  richly  carved  oak.  They  contain  about  20,000 
volumes,  many  of  them  gems  of  the  most  precious  description  in 
literature,  and  the  whole  in  fine  order.     A  catalogue  was  made, 
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preparatoiy  to  oompletuig  the  entail.  Beyond  the  library  is  the  study, 
or  sa/nctum  sanctoru/mf  from  whieh  have  emanated  those  splendid 
efforts  of  genius  that  oomnumd  the  admiration  of  mankind.  There 
is  little  furniture  here ;  it  contains  a  few  pictures,  cabinets,  shields, 
old  daymores,  bookcases,  with  old  totnet  in  abundanoe.  A  small 
gallery  of  tracery-work  runs  nearly  round  the  room,  whidi  has  but 
one  window,  giving  a  sombre  cast  to  the  whole.  There  are  other 
apartments  worth  examination ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe  this 
place.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  known ; — "  It  is  a  romance  in  stone 
and  lime."  Sir  Walter,  writing  to  Lord  Montague,  says,  **  It  is 
worth  while  to  come  (to  Abbotsford)  were  it  but  to  see  what  a 
romance  of  a  house  I  am  making.*' 

Immediately  below  Abbotsford  the  Tweed  is  joined  from  the  north 
by  Gala  Water,  whose,  youths  are  celebrated  in  song  as  the  "  Braw 
braw  lads  o*  Gala  Water,"  and  extolled  as  matdiless,  eyen  by  those 
of  "  Ettrick  shaws  and  Yarrow  braes,"  in  one  of  Bums's  beantifiil 
lyrics. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Gala,  about  a  mile  above  its  confluence  wi& 
the  Tweed,  lies  Galashiels,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  a  small  village, 
but  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  considering  its 
population,  the  most  flourishing  town  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  It 
contains  upwards  of  6000  inhabitants,  chiefly  employed  in  the  woollen 
manu&cture,  some  of  which  is  inferior  only  to  the  finest  doths  pro- 
duced in  £i%land.  Much,  however,  may  be  expected  firom  the 
activity,  industry,  and  ingenuity  of  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  views  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Gala,  the  superior  of 
the  grounds.  The  principal  disadvantages  of  this  town,  as  a  place  of 
trade,  in  common  with  the  inland  southern  counties  of  Soothmd,  are 
the  distance  from  coal  and  the  want  of  water  carriage.  The  Carlisle 
mail-coach  now  runs  through  the  town ;  and  by  a  bridge  erected  OTer 
the  Tweed,  at  Sunderland  Hall,  and  another  over  the  Ettrick,  a  little 
below  Lindean  Mill,  the  approach  to  Selkirk  is  very  much  improved : 
this,  with  the  branch  railroad  from  Berwick  to  Kelso,  will  be  the 
means  of  facilitating  the  intercourse  with  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  country. 

Galashiels  is  otherwise  interesting  to  the  tourist  for  the  beauties 
of  its  situation.  It  is  embosomed  among  lofty  hills,  whose  sloping 
sides  are  well  cultivated,  while  their  summits  are  mostly  covered  with 
thriving  plantations.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  Gala  House,  Tor- 
woodlee,  Wester  Langlee,  and  Abbotsford.  The  distance  from  Gala- 
shials  to  Melrose  is  four  and  a-half  miles. 
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A  mile  fEurther  down  the  Tweed,  the  Pavilion,  the  charming  mansion 
of  Lord  Somerville,  is  seen  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  and 
below  it  the  Tillage  of  Gattonside,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  of  that  name.  Here  a  wire  bridge,  across  the  Tweed,  connects 
this  viHage  with  the  town  of  Melrose.  The  road  joins  the  one  from 
Edinbnigh  by  Gkila  Water  at  Mebose  Bridge,  and  passing  the  vil- 
lage of  Damick  on  the  right,  in  which  there  is  an  ancient  tower, 
and  the  new  chnreh  of  MeLrose  on  the  left,  enters  the  town  of 

MELBOS£, 

seven  miles  from  Selkirk,  pleasantly  sitoated  upon  the  south  bank  of 
the  Tweed,  at  the  base  of  the  EiMon  Hills.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
town,  plaoed  in  a  delightful  situation,  surrounded  by  beautiful  hills, 
clothed  to  their  summits  with  luxuriant  wood.  On  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  pleasant  villages  and  gardens.    Population  about  5331. 

The  celebrated  Abbey  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town« 
From  the  symmetry  of  its  parts,  the  purity  of  its  architecture,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  material,  Melrose  Abbey  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  superb  structures  ever  reared  in  this  country.  It  was 
founded  by  David  I.  in  1136,  by  whom  it  was  munificently  endowed, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Maiy,  and  conferred  upon  Monks  of  the 
Cistertian  order. 

The  Monks  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  this  monastery,  fix)m  A  D.  735  to 
1270,  or,  more  properly,  to  the  death  of  Wallace,  AD.  1305.  This 
carious  historical  record  was  printed  in  "  Rerum  Anglica/rum  Scrip- 
tore8.*'  Oxon.  1684,  foL  The  original  Chartulary  of  the  Abbey, 
written  upon  vellum,  is  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 

This  ancient  monastery  has  suffered  most  severely  at  different 
periods.  In  1322,  the  English  army,  under  Edward  IL,  in  its  retreat, 
plundered  and  despoiled  it ;  and  in  1326,  Robert  Bruce  gave  £2000 
sterling  for  repairing  and  rebuilding  it.  In  1384  it  was  burnt  by 
the  English,  under  Richard  H. ;  in  1545,  Evers  and  Latoun  plun- 
dered it ;  and  again,  in  the  same  year,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  while  Queen  Mary  was  an  infant.  It  was  sadly  defaced 
in  1560,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation;  and,  lastly,  it  was 
savagely  bombarded  by  CromweU  from  the  Gattonside  Hills. 

The  renudns  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  affording  unquestionably 
the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  and  sculpture  in  Scotland, 
are  258  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  137  feet  broad,  and  943  feet 
in  circumference.     The  spire  of  the  centre  tower  has  long  since 
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disi^peared.  The  tower  itself,  the  highest  accessible  point  of  the 
remaining  edifice,  is  eighty-four  feet  high.  The  grand  east  window 
has  been  particularly  admired,  and  is  of  unparalleled  beauty  and 
«leganoe ;  the  great  south  window  has  majesty,  but  wants  the  light 
elegance  of  the  eastern.  The  principal  buttresses  terminate  with 
Gothic  pinnacles  of  the  finest  workmanship,  and  these,  as  well  as 
the  windows  ranged  along  the  sides,  are  ornamented  with  figures 
admirably  carved,  and  with  niches  richly  sculptured;  the  statues 
placed  in  them  were  demolished  so  lately  as  1649.  The  extreme 
height  of  the  south  window  is  sixty-one  fe^t,  and  the  breadth 
twenty-seven  feet ;  that  of  the  east  window  fifty-seven  feet,  and  the 
breadth  twenty-eight  feet. 

The  ruins  of  the  doisters  to  the  north-west  of  the  churoih  are  en- 
riched with  Gothic  ornaments.  At  the  north  entry  <^  the  church  is 
A  beautiful  Saxon  door,  its  embellishments  executed  in  the  finest 
style.  On  the  north  side  are  vestiges  of  other  buildings  connected 
with  the  convent ;  these,  with  the  gardens,  were  enclosed  at  one  iime 
within  a  wall  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit.  This  edifice,  when  entire, 
extended  considerably  to  the  westward,  from  whence  was  the  grand 
entrance. 

The  roof  of  the  chancel,  part  of  which  still  remains,  was  sup- 
ported by  clustered  pillars,  the  pedestals  and  capitab  being  elegantly 
ornamented  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  foliage,  and  the  roof  itself 
with  allegorical  figures  and  beautiful  embossed  work.  The  whole  of 
the  carving  is  very  chaste  and  delicate,  and  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced.  The  height  of  the  two 
grand  pillars  is  thirty-six  feet ;  the  circumference  round  the  shafts 
eighteen  feet ;  the  grand  arches  £rom  top  to  bottom  fifty-three  feet. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  with  the 
insignia  of  his  apostolic  office ;  near  to  this  is  the  statue  of  St  Paul, 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand.  On  the  south  side  is  a  beautiftd  spiral 
staircase,  also  much  admired.  In  that  part  of  the  church,  where 
pubHc  worship  was  performed  until  1810,  are  two  rows  of  piUars,  so 
exquisitely  ornamented,  that  the  sculpture  may  be  compared  to  the 
figuring  of  the  richest  lace. 

Under  the  east  window  stood  the  high  altar,  beneath  which  Alex- 
ander n.  was  buried ;  he  died  at  Kerrera  in  1249,  on  an  expedition 
to  the  Western  Isles.  A  large  marble  stone  is  pointed  out  as  the 
monarch's  tomb ;  others  suppose  it  to  be  that  of  St.  Waldave,  the 
second  abbot  of  Melrose,  who  died  in  1158.  Here,  also,  according  to 
the  best  historians,  was  deposited  the  heart  of  the  great  King  Robert 
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Brace,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cany  it  to  the  Holy  Land, 
his  body  harii^  been  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline.  He 
died  at  Oardross,  near  Dumbarton,  7th  June,  1329. 

in  this  monastery  was  interred  Michael  Scott  of  Balweaiie,  who 
flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  whose  discoveries  in  che- 
mistry and  other  sciences,  led  to  the  beUef  l^t  he  was  a  wizard.  To 
this  fane  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  William  of  Debraine  come  at  dead 
of  night  to  open  the  magician's  tomb,  and  possess  himself  of  the 
fatal  book.  A  cicenme  of  the  place  pretends  to  point  out  the  tomb 
on  the  south  oE  the  chancel,  though  really  it  has  not  yet  been  di»- 
covered,  except  by  the  fancy  of  the  poet. 

Many  of  the  great  fiunily  of  Douglas,  after  they  became  Lords  of 
Liddesdale,  were  buried  in  this  church ;  among  these  were — ^WilHam 
Douglas,  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  for  his  valour  called  the  Flower 
of  Chivalry,  who  barbarously  murdered  the  gallant  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay,  and  was  himself  kiUed  while  hunting  in  Ettrick  Forest,  in 
1353;  William,  first  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  ms  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356,  and  who  died  in  1384;  and  James,  second 
Earl  of  Douglas,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  which  was 
fought  on  the  19th  August,  1388,  with  Henry  Percy,  liie  renowned 
Hotspur,  who  was  made  prisoner.  Their  tombs,  occupying  two 
cr3rpts,  are  near  the  high  altar ;  these  were  defaced  by  the  English, 
under  Sir  Ralph  Evers  and  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  in  1645 — a  dishonour 
for  which  their  descendant,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  vowed  a  bloody  re- 
venge. Having  hastily  collected  the  Borderers,  with  a  much  inferior 
force  he  encountered  the  English  army  at  Lilliard's  Edge  (Ancrum 
Moor),  and  signally  defeated  them,  both  the  leaders  of  the  English 
being  shun  in  the  action. 

It  was  this  Archibald  Douglas,  sixth  Earl  of  Angus,  who  married 
Margaret  of  En^and,  dowager  of  James  IV.  He  commanded  the 
van  of  the  Scottish  army  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie,  10th  Sep- 
tember, 1547.  At  an  earlier  period  he  displayed  his  prowess  and 
generalship  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melrose.  In  1528^  when  he  had 
the  person  of  James  V.,  then  a  mino^,  in  his  power,  he  conducted 
him  into  this  countiy  on  an  expedition  for  repressing  the  turbulence 
of  the  Armstrongs.  The  youthful  monarch  and  his  stem  guardian, 
returning  from  Jedburgh,  slept  at  Melrose,  and  Home  and  Ker, 
with  their  followers,  who  were  in  the  interest  of  Angus,  took  leave 
of  the  king.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  Laird  of  Bucdeuch  and  a 
band  of  horsemen  were  observed  coming  down  Halidon  Hill  (Bowden 
Moor)  in  battle  array,  to  intercept  the  king's  retinue,  and  restore 
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him  to  freedom.  Baodeuch  refused  to  retire ;  and  his  party  having 
diamonnted  to  reoelYe  the  charge  made  by  the  followers  of  Angus,  a 
fierce  and  obstinate  conflict  ensued,  at  a  place  once  called  Slarmish- 
Jield  (now  Skvn/ner^M  Field),  about  a  mile  &om  Melrose,  and  near 
to  the  Tillage  of  Damick;  but  the  Homes  and  Kers  returning  upon 
hearing  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  decided  the  victory  in  &voiir 
of  Angus. 

Melrose  Abbey,  and  the  lands  connected  with  it,  are  the  property 
of  his  Grace  the  Buke  of  Bnodeuch  and  Queensberry.  A  good  deal 
of  money  has  lately  been  laid  out  to  prevent  it  from  fiiUing  into 
utter  ruin. 

In  place  of  following  the  route  down  the  Tweed,  the  tooxiBt  may 
return  to  Edinburgh  firom  Melrose  by  Galashiels,  having  the  beautiful 
woods  of  Torwoodlee,  and  Gala  Water,  on  the  left,  until  he  readies 
Crosslee  Toll-bar,  twenty-eight  miles  from  Edinburgh ;  Bowlaiid 
Bridge  and  Bowland  House,  also  on  the  left,  delightfullj  situated 
amidst  Hiriving  plantations ;  three  miles  from  hence,  Torsonce  Hotifle 
on  the  right ;  a  little  farther,  the  village  of  Stow,  also  on  the  right, 
and  the  comfortable  inn  of  Torsonce  on  the  left.  Proceeding  up  Gala 
Water,  always  on  the  left,  the  tourist  has,  alternately,  Torquhan  on 
the  right,  and  Pirn  on  the  left ;  and  again.  Bum  House  and  Pimtaiton 
on  the  left ;  and  a  little  farther,  Crookston  on  the  right  Seven  miles 
beyond  Crookston,  Borthwick  Castle  is  seen  on  the  right ;  two  miles 
&.rther,  Fushie  Bridge  Inn ;  hence  the  tourist  proceeds  ten  miles  to 
Edinburgh,  leaving  Amiston,  Dalhousie  Castle,  and  Melville  Castle 
on  his  left,  and  Newbattle  Abbey  and  Dalkeith  House  on  his 
right.  These,  and  other  interesting  objects  in  this  neighbourhood, 
have  already  been  described.  In  summer  this  is  a  very  agreeable 
road« 

To  return  to  Melrose, — in  this  vicinity  are  the  Eildon  HiDs,  » 
remarkable  for  their  beauty.  They  are  the  Trinumtiwn  of  the 
Romans  and  of  Ptolemy.  Properly  speaking,  they  &nn  but  one 
hill,  having  an  immense  base  of  six  or  seven  nules  in  compass,  and 
three  summits,  the  highest  being  136i  feet  in  altitude.  On  the 
north-east  hill  are  vestiges  of  a  Eoman  Camp  above  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  drcumference,  environed  by  two  fosses  and  mounds  of  earth;  the 
praetorium  is  still  very  distinct.  The  tourist  should  ascend  this  hiB, 
from  the  summit  of  which  he  will  enjoy  an  enchanting,  extensive, 
and  highly  interesting  prospect.  On  the  north  side  of  the  middle  hill 
are  traces  of  another  camp,  strongly  fortified  with  a  double  trench, 
from  which  a  large  ditch  extends  two  miles  westwards  to  another  csmi) 
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Oil  the  top  of  Caldshiels  Hill.  On  the  Bummit  of  Qattomnde  Hill, 
north  of  the  Tweed,  there  has  been  a  laige  camp,  iuirounded  with  a 
stone  wall  about  half  a  mile  in  ciiemt ;  and  not  fiur  eastward  firom  it, 
upon  an  eleyation  opposite  Newstead,  are  traoee  of  a  camp,  with  a 
deep  ditch  about  three^uarten  of  a  mile  round,  called  Chester-hnolL 
To  the  south-west  of  these  hills  are  still  visible  the  remaixui  of  the 
eastern  Eoman  military  road.  ^ 

An  agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  from  Melrose  to  Earlstoun, 
about  two  miles  up  the  Leader,  which  descends  j&om  the  Lammer- 
muir  HiUs,  and  gires  name  to  the  district  of  Lauderdale. 

Two  miles  below  Melrose,  ^e  Tweed  and  Leader  unite ;  the  opening 
of  the  latter,  with  its  mill,  bridge,  and  the  House  of  Diygrange,  form 
a  most  beautiful  scene.  Here  a  bridge,  across  the  Tweed,  an  elegant 
structure  of  three  arches,  the  centre  one  being  105  feet  in  span,  was 
built  by  a  common  mason,  an  inhabitant  of  Newstead  Tillage^  for  less 
than  £1500.  For  taste  and  ingenuity  It  fax  excels  many  more  costly 
sections,  designed  by  professed  architects.  Below  it,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  riyer,  is  Rayenswood,  delightfully  situated. 

Upwards  of  a  mile  above  Diygrange  is  the  hill  of  Cowdenknowes, 
stiU  waving  with  its  "  bonny  broom ; "  and  seated  at  the  foot  of  it  is 
the  House  of  Cowdenknowes.  A  mile  farther  up  the  Leader  is  the 
village  of  Earlstoun,  where  resided  the  celebrated  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune,  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  The  Rhymer,  but  whose 
real  name  was  Learmont.  His  castle,  now  in  ruins,  is  still  pointed 
out  as  the  **  Bhymer^s  Tower.''  He  died  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  his  memory,  even  afler  the  lapse  of  above 
five  hundred  years,  is  regarded  with  no  common  interest.  This 
remarkable  man  was  celebrated  fdso  as  a  prophet.  The  Eildon  Tree, 
beneath  the  shade  of  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  wont  to  meet  the  Queen 
of  Faery,  now  no  longer  exists ;  but  the  spot  is  marked  by  a  large 
stone,  called  the  Eildon  Tree  Stone,  not  far  from  Melrose.  Among 
other  predictions,  he  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  untimely  death  of 
Alexander  HL  in  1286,  and  the  calamities  that  ensued  to  the  king- 
dom. He  is  the  author  of  the  metrical  romance  of  '*  Sir  Tristrem," 
the  earliest  specimen  of  Scottish  poetry  hitherto  published.  In  the 
fore  wall  of  the  church  of  Earlstoun  is  the  following  inscription ; — 

•«  Anld  BbTintr^  race  lieB  in  tliifl  lOace." 

A  mile  higher  up,  delightfully  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Leader, 
b  Garolside. 
Afto  leaving  Melrose,  the  road  winds  round  the  eastern  shoulder 
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of  Eildon  Hill  for  alwut  three  miles,  when  It  enters  a  beaatifbl 
champaign,  country.  A  mile  below  that  town  it  passes,  on  the  left, 
the  village  of  Newstead,  a  place  remarkable  for  the  remains  of 
another  religions  building,  called  Bed  Abheyetead.  A  mile  beyond 
it,  on  the  left,  is  Old  Melrose,  a  sweet  sequestered  spot,  on  a  neek 
of  land  almost  surrounded  by  the  Tweed.  Old  Melrose  was  famous 
for  its  ancient  monastery  of  Culdees,  said  to  hare  been  founded  about 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  by  Aidan,  a  monk  of  the  eelelHAted 
monastery  of  lona.  St.  Outiibert  was  made  abbot  of  this  conTent 
in  643.  From  this  point  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  steep  and  lofty 
banks  of  the  river,  covered  with  copsewoodj  opposite  to  OM  Melrose 
and  of  Gladswood.  Two  miles  beyond  Melrose  is  the  village  of 
Eildon,  and  to  the  right,  the  elegant  mansion  of  Eildon  HalL,  situated 
amidst  fine  plantations  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Eildon  HiH 
The  road  now  joins  that  from  Edinburgh  to  Jedburgh  by  Lauder, 
and  passes  the  village  of  Newtown,  whidi  commands  a  beautiM  view 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

At  a  short  distance  a  road  strikes  off  on  the  left  to  the  suspension 
bridge  across  the  Tweed,  and  conducts  to  Bryburgh  Abbey,  about  a 
mile  distant  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  within  the  county  of 
Berwick.  This  bridge  was  erected  in  1818,  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Buchan,  whose  seat  of  Dryburgh  is  near  the  Abbey.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  platform  of  wood,  elevated  about  eighteen  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  by  chains  fixed  to  pillars  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  Its  extreme  length  was  260  feet,  and  its  breadth  four  feet, 
having  been  constructed  for  foot  passengers  and  led  horses ;  but  it 
is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  picturesque. 

The  Abbey  of  Dryburgh  well  deserves  a  visit  from  the  tourist. 
It  stands  on  a  richly  wooded  peninsula,  almost  surrounded  by  the 
Tweed ;  and  the  rugged  outlines  of  the  gray  ruins  are  finely  relieved 
by  the  soft  green  of  the  surrounding  orchards.  Nothing  remains 
of  the  building  except  its  walls ;  but  these  are  carefully  preserved. 
The  Abbey  was  founded  by  Hugh  de  MorviUe,  Lord  of  Lauderdale, 
or  according  to  another  account,  by  David  I,,  about  the  year  1150. 
It  was  burnt  by  the  English  army,  under  Edward  11.,  in  1322,  and 
repaired  by  Robert  Bruce ;  it  was  again  plundered  and  burnt  by 
the  Earl  cf  Hertford  in  1545.  In  a  niche,  surrounded  by  a  Saxon 
arch,  is  an  excellent  bust  of  the  late  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
sculptured  when  he  was  sixty  years  of  age. 

About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  Abbey  is  the  mansion  of  the 
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Earl  of  Boohan,  the  lawn  of  which  is  adorned  with  stately  trees ; 
one  of  those  trees,  near  the  Abbey,  will  be  pointed  out,  8appo9ed 
to  be  apwards  of  700  yean  old.  About  three  quarten  of  a  mile 
distaxit,  on  a  rocky  eminenoe  OT^rlooking  the  mer,  amidst  hanging 
wood,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  the  immortal  WaJlaoe,  of  the  height  of 
twenty-one  &et,  standing  on  a  pedestal  ten  feet  high,  and  seen  for 
man^  miles  around.  The  statue  is  wrought  out  of  a  block  of  ezcel> 
lent  freestone  found  in  the  Ticinity.  It  is  remarkably  well  propor- 
tioaed^  and  reflects  great  credit  i^n  the  artist,  Mr.  Smith  of  Damiok. 
Tlioiigli  the  name  of  this  hero  be  dear  to  eveiy  Scotsman,  the  late 
Earl  of  Bnohan  was  the  first  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  in 
that  land  for  which  he  so  nobly  fought  and  died.  An  elegant  circu- 
lar temple,  built  also  by  his  Lordship,  and  dedicated  to  the  Muses, 
stands  upon  a  rising  ground  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  The  figures  of 
the  *'  Nine,"  in  basso-relievo,  emboss  the  central  ornament,  which 
18  surmounted  by  a  marble  statue  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  em- 
bellished by  memorial  tablets  of  Ossian,  Drummond,  Thomson,  and 
Boms ;  over  these  is  a  bust  of  Thomson. 

The  burial-pli^  of  the  family  of  Halyburton  of  Newmains,  the 
ancient  proprietors  of  Dryburgh,  is  within  the  precincti3  of  the 
Abbey.  From  that  femily  Sir  "Walter  Scott  claimed  a  right  of 
sepulture  there,  being  a  descendant  in  direct  line.  Since  the  death  of 
Lady  Scott,  who  was  interred  at  Dryburgh  Abbey,  in  1826,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  remains  of  the  great  Author  of  Wayerley  being 
deposited  there,  on  the  26th  September,  1832,  amidst  hundreds  of 
his  disconsolate  and  admiring  friends,  these  interesting  ruins  have 
heen  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  attractive.  Sir  Wiolter  lies 
buried  in  St.  Mary's  Aisle.  His  graye  is  situated  in  the  left  transept 
of  the  cross,  and  dose  to  where  the  high  altar  formerly  stood.  On 
the  4th  of  May,  1847,  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  his  eldest  and'  only  sur- 
yiying  son,  was  also  entombed  here,  beside  the  dust  of  his  parents. 

Upon  the  eminence  to  the  north  is  Bemerside  House,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Haigi  of  whose  very  ancient  family  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
is  said  to  have  prophesied— 

«  Betide,  betide,  vhnte'er  lietide, 
Haig  shall  be  Haig  of  Bemerside." 

About  a  mile  fiftrther  on  lie  the  church  and  village  of  St.  Boswell's, 
which,  in  days  of  yore,  previous  to  its  being  sacked  by  the  English, 
was  a  place  of  much  importance.  Here  is  held  annually,  on  the 
18th  July,  the  principal  cattle  fair  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
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Ab  the  tourist  proceeds,  he  leaves  the  village  of  Lessuden  or 
St.  Boew6ll*s,  and  Lessaden  House  on  the  left,  overhanging  the 
Tweed,  and  Mazton  church  and  manse.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  water  is  Mertoun  House.  In  this  mansion  are  pres^ved  some 
interesting  heir-looms  of  the  family,  commemorative  of  their  ex- 
ploits recorded  in  Border  story.  The  house  is  placed  in  a  deli^tful 
situation ;  fiK>m  the^windows  some  extremely  beautiM  views  of  the 
Tweed  and  Littledean  Tower  are  obtained.  The  next  object  of 
attraction  is  Littledean  Tower  in  ruins ;  the  views  from  and  axound 
the  Tower  are  extremely  beautiful.  To  the  west  are  some  romantic 
ravines,  having  their  sides  richly  clothed  with  diversified  ooppioe- 
wood.  The  Tweed  here  forms  a  beautiful  island,  and  at  a  little 
distance,  its  banks,  ornamented  with  briish-wood,  the  sweetbriar, 
and  furze-blos0Dm,  rise  suddenly  to  a  oonsideretble  height.  Two 
miles  to  the  north  of  Mertoun  is  Smailholm  Tower,  celebrated  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  poem  of  the  "  Eve  of  Saint  John ;"  and  the 
character  of  its  scenery  is  beautifully  developed  in  one  of  his  pre- 
liminary epistles  to  Marmion.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  childhood, 
resided  al^Sandyknowe,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Smailholm 
Tower,  with  his  grandmother  on  the  &.ther'«  side.  It  stands  in  a 
very  elevated  situation,  and  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  many  miles ;  it 
IS  surrounded  by  wild  rocks,  and  is  difficult  of  access,  and  in  olden 
times,  must  have  been  almost  impregnable.  From  Littledean  the 
road  continues  eastward  along  the  south  bank  of  tibe  Tweed,  throngh 
a  most  interesting  and  hi^y  improved  country,  affording  an  endless 
variety  of  captivating  views.  Six  mUes  from  Lessuden  is  Maker- 
stoun,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  finely  situated  amidst  stately 
trees  of  luxuriant  growth.  The  garden  is  kept  in  good  order,  and 
the  conservatory  contains  many  rare  and  curious  plants  firom  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

On  the  right  the  tourist  passes  the  remains  of  the  once  famous 
Castle  of  Roxburgh,  in  ancient  times  the  frequent  scene  of  contest 
between  the  Scots  and  English.  Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tweed  is  seen  a  holly-tree,  which  marks  the  spot  where  James  11. 
was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  piece  of  artillery.  Proceeding  for- 
ward, and  before  arriving  at  the  Teviot,  a  most  interesting  view  of 
Fleurs  Castle,  the  old  Castle  of  Roxburgh,  and  the  town  and  bridge 
of  Kelso,  open  suddenly.  The  tourist  then  crosses  the  Teviot  by  a 
bridge,  having  Springwood  Park  on  the  right,  and  approaches  the 
town  of  Kelso. 

Before  leaving  St.  Boswell's,  if  <^e  tourist  be  inclined  to  visit 
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Mm^  and  the  soenery  upon  the  hankB  of  the  Teviot;  the  route 
by  EelM  along  the  hanfat  of  the  Tweed  is  about  nine  miles  longer 
than  that  by  Ancmm  Moor.  At  St.  Boswell's  Green  he  leaves  the 
Keiso  road  on  the  left,  and  proceeds  southwards.  At  the  distance  of 
I  mfle  is  EUiston,  on  the  right.  Two  miles  farther  on,  the  road 
puses  throng  Ancmm  Moor,  or  Lilliaid's  Edge,  where  the  victory 
nsobtained  oyer  the  English  by  the  Earl  of  Angus  in  1545.  The 
plaoe  deriyed  the  latter  of  its  names  fiom  a  young  woman,  named 
IMa/rdy  who,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Scots,  exemplified  the 
hfixoie  TBlour  of  Witherington.  A  tombstone  was  erected  over  her 
grsTO  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

"  Fair  maiden  Lilliard  lies  under  this  staue, 
Little  was  her  statare,  bnt  great  was  her  fune ; 
On  the  English  lads  she  laid  mony  thumps. 
And  when  her  legs  were  oflE;  she  fought  upon  her  stumps." 

^  tombstone,  much  de&ced,  has  only  been  removed  within  these 
^  jem.  Upon  the  left  is  Penielheugh,  a  oonspieuous  eminence, 
OD  which  a  numument  was  erected  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Lothian,  to 
oQDmiemarate  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Aniile  beyond  this  the  road  passes  Ancrum  House^  on  the  right, 
^'^^ilooking  the  junction  of  the  Ale  with  the  Teviot ;  and  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  former  stream  is  the  village  of  Anerum.  In 
tiie  neighbonrhood  axe  some  curious  vestiges  of  former  times.  Below 
^Bcmm  House,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ale,  are  a  number  of  caves,  in 
viuch  aie  the  appearances  of  chimneys  or  fire-places,  with  holes  for 
^  passage  of  the  smoke  firom  the  back  part  of  the  cave  to  the  out- 
*ue  of  the  bank.  Upon  a  rising  ground,  at  the  bottom  of  the  village, 
<^  to  the  side  of  the  river,  stood  what  was  called  the  Malum 
^aUt,  These  were  strongly  built  of  stone  and  lime,  in  the  figure 
^  &  parallelogram.  Vaults  have  been  found  within  the  enclosed 
^*^  and  the  neighbouring  grounds ;  and  human  bones  have  been 
honied  up  by  the  plough  in  the  plain  a^ioining  the  river.  There  is 
^traditkm,  that  the  building  and  surrounding  fields  belonged  to  the 
KnightB  of  Malta. 

BejQod  Ancrum,  at  some  distance  on  the  left,  is  Mount  Teviot,  a  fine 
i^  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  whose  second  title  is  Earl  of  Ancrum. 
^the  light  is  Qhesters.  The  tourist  now  crosses  the  river  Teviot  by 
^croxQ  Bridge,  and  next  the  road  ftom  Kelso  to  Hawick.  On  tib^ 
W  is  Tympandean ;  a  mile  farther,  upon  the  left,  is  Bonjedward, 
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snoiently  a  Roman  atation,  and  eelebratftd  in  the  ballad  of  E«dawir6; 
at  the  ^^a^rto^  of  another  mile,  the  road  enters  the  loyal  bnigh  of 

tiie  oounty  town  jof  Eozbor^ifihire.  It  is  eitoated  on  a  pleasant 
dediyitjr  upon  the  sylvan  banks  of  the  Jed,  vhieh  Thomson  haa  made 
a  dlassic  stream,  and  is  snrroimded  by  hills  of  considerable  height 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  oonoeive  anj  situation  more  xomantie  than 
that  of  Jedbnzgh,  snrvomided  and  intermin^ed  with  orchaTda,  nor- 
series,  and  gardens,  iq  rieh  profiisi(»L  The  walla  near  the  town  are 
extremely  beautifiiL  It  is  a  burgh  of  very  ancient  erection,  and 
appears,  fiom  a  charter  by  William  the  Lion,  to  have  been  a  place 
of  note  previoTis  to  X165*  It  was  repeatedly  plundered  aad  burnt  by 
the  English,  who,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  Castle  in  1409, 
placed  a  garrison  in  it ;  but  it  was  retaken  in  the  same  year  by  the 
men  of  Teviotdale,  who  levelled  it  with  the  ground. 

Jedburgh  was  one  of  the  ehief  Border  towns,  and  a  place  of  eon- 
fiiderable  importance  before  the  Union.  After  that  period  its  fnde 
^as  in  a  great  measure  destrgyed;  it  has,  however,  revived.  A 
number  of  new  houses  have  been  built,  as  also  an  el^;ant  and  tipt^ 
dous  edifice,  containing  a  town-house,  with  justieiaiy  and  sheriff 
court-rooms.  The  town  has  four  principal  streets,  whioh  cross  at 
right  angles,  and  terminate  in  a  square  or  market^plaoe.  It  has  a 
weeUy  market  on  Tuesday.  The  population  of  the  town  and  parish 
is,  by  the  lai9t  census,  5647. 

The  Abbey  of  Jedburgh  is  a  magnificent  pile  of  Saxo^Qothio  ar- 
chitecture. It  was  founded  by  David  I.  for  oanons  regular,  who  were 
brought  from  the  Abbey  of  St  Quintin,  at  Bevals  in  France.  This 
m<ma8tery  was  frequently  plundered  and  burned  by  the  Eng^h. 
The  year  1523  was  memorable  lor  the  almost  total  demolition  of  the 
town  and  Abbey  by  the  Earl  of  Snrr^.  The  cmly  part  remaining 
entire  is  in  the  west  end,  now  used  as  the  parish  church.  Many  of 
the  arches  are  drcular,  and  seem  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  west 
front  is  a  richly  (vnamented  Saxon  door,  which  is  greatly  admired. 
This  fine  edifice  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  finom  the  banks  of  the 
river,  on  whidi  are  still  the  vestiges  of  artificial  eaves,  used  as  places 
of  concealment  during  the  Border  wars. 

The  Castle  Hill  commands  a  charming  prospect;  embracing  the 
valley,  the  town,  the  river,  and  the  distant  hiUs.  Tbe  view  np  the 
river  is  m<Mre  confined,  but  highly  romantic;  its  banju  are  mostly 
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bold,  and  oovered  with  oopsewood,  or  crowned  with  lofty  plantations. 
Among  the  manj  beautiful  soenes  concealed  by  straggling  eminences 
is  Femjhirst,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  and  the  original 
seat  of  his  ancestors,  the  Kers.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1523 ; 
and  again  after  the  battle  of  PinMe.  The  walk  up  the  river  is 
delightful  for  six  miles. 

Leaving  Jedburgh,  the  tourist,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles, 
readies  Bonjedward,  where  the  road  joins  the  one  from  Hawick  to 
Kelso,  and  proceeds  towards  the  latter  town,  through  a  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  oountiy,  watered  by  the  Teviot  and  its  tributary 
streams.  The  road,  soon  after  the  junction,  crosses  the  Jed ;  a  mile 
beyond  which  is  the  village  of  Nether  Nesbit,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Teviot ;  and  a  mile  farther  on  is  the  village  of  trailing,  the 
church  on  the  left,  and  Cnuling  House  on  the  right,  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Cranstoun.  A  mile  and  a  half  beyond 
this  is  the  village  of  Eckford,  also  on  the  right.  Farther  on  is  Moss 
Tower,  once  a  place  of  strength,  belonging  to  the  Bucdeuch  family, 
and  upon  the  left  is  Eckford  Eirk.  The  road  crosses  the  small  river 
Kale,  on  the  banks  of  which  there  is  some  romantic  scenery ;  two 
miles  in  advance  is  the  village  of  H^hton ;  a  mile  and  a  half  farther, 
Springwood  Park,  on  the  left.  The  road  now  crosses  the  Tweed  by  a 
superb  bridge,  where,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  trustees,  both  foot  and  car- 
riage passengers  are  charged  a  heavy  pontage,  and  enters  the  town  of 

KELSO, 

pleasantly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot, 
in  a  fine  plain,  and  near  to  the  fertile  tract  of  country  called  the 
Merse,  which  extends  from  Nenthom  downward  to  Berwidt.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  neighbourhood,  which  abounds  with 
wood  and  water,  and  is  adorned  with  all  that  wealth,  taste,  and 
industry  can  bestow.  Kelso  was  three  times  burnt  down  by  the 
English.  In  1684,  it  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  an  accidental  fire, 
and  again  nearly  so  upwards  of  eighty  years  ago.  It  is  now  a  hand- 
some town,  containing  a  spacious  square  or  market-place,  in  which 
stand  the  Town  Hall,  and  many  elegant  houses  and  shops.  The 
Duke  of  Roxburgh,  as  lay  proprietor  of  the  lands  and  Abbey  of 
Kelso,  is  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  the  town  is  governed  by  a  baron- 
bailie,  appointed  by  his  Grace,  and  fifteen  stentmasters.  The.popu- 
lation  of  the  parish  is  5328. 
Kelso  is  a  sort  of  provincial  capital,  and  there  is  much  elegance 
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m  the  style  of  liying  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  excellent  schoods, 
and  there  has  also  been  established  a  School  of  Arts.  There  are  three 
public  subscription  libraries,  one  of  which,  the  ''  Kelso  Library/'  has 
been  more  than  thirty  years  in  existence,  and  contains  an  extensive 
collection  of  the  best  works  in  English  literature.  The  Caledonian 
Hunt  sometinies  meet  here,  on  which  occasion  balls  and  assemblies 
are  held ;  there  is  also  a  good  race  course. 

The  principal  trade  is  tanning  of  leather  and  the  dressing  of  sheep 
and  lamb  skins ;  hats,  shoes,  and  stockings,  are  also  manufactured  to 
a  considerable  extent.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  the  Friday,  and 
four  annual  fairs ;  that  called  8t.  Jame8\  on  the  5th  of  August,  is 
the  greatest  fair,  next  to  St.  Boswell's,  in  the  South  of  Sootland. 


KELSO  ABPE^ 


The  venerable  structure  of  Kelso  Abbey,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  the  kingdom,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  th&  purest  Saxon,  and  well 
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worHkj  of  the  attention  of  the  artist  and  antiquarian.  It  was  dedi- 
cated, npon  its  eieetioQ,  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  and  soon  became 
endowed  with  extensive  possessions  and  priyileges.  David  I.  placed 
in  it  a  sodetj  of  monks  from  Tyrone  in  France,  about  1128.  It 
frequently  suffered  by  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  English,  and  was 
demolished  in  1569,  at  the  time  of  the  Refonnation.  At  this  period 
it  passed,  by  grant,  with  all  its  possessions,  to  the  Duke  of  Eozburgh. 

The  only  son  of  Eiog  David  I.,  and  many  other  illustrious  persons, 
wexe  interred  in  Kelso  Abbey ;  and  it  was  here,  that  Henry  in.  of 
^England  and  his  Queen,  met  Alexander  IIL  of  Scotland  and  his 
Queen,  on  which  occasion  great  pomp  and  splendour  were  displayed. 
In  1460,  James  m.  was  crowned  in  Kelso  Abbey. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  opposite  to  Fleurs,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot,  stood  the  ancient  burgh  of  Roxburgh, 
of  which  not  a  vestige  remains,  save  the  massive  ruins  of  its  cele- 
brated castle,  winch  oocupy  a  lofty  knoll  of  an  oblong  form,  predpi- 
tons  on  all  sides.  Roxburgh  Castle  was  a  fortress  of  great  strength 
and  importance,  being  considered  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  wars  between  Scotland  and  England  it  frequently 
changed  masters.  David  I.  made  Roxburgh  Castle  his  residence 
during  the  reign  of  his  brother  Alexander  I.  In  1239,  Alexander  11. 
oelebrated  his  marriage  with  Mary  de  Couci  in  this  Castle,  and  here 
Alexaades  m.  was  bom,  4th  September,  1241.  In  1282  the  mar- 
ria^  of  Alexander,  Prince  of  Scotland,  was  (Celebrated  here  with 
great  pomp.  In  1296,  King  Edward  L  reduced  the  Castle  of  Rox- 
burgh, where  he  continued  several  days  with  his  aiiny.  In  1313, 
it  was  carried  by  escalade  by  Sir  James  Douglas,  the  brave  com- 
panion kk  arms  of  Robert  Bruce.  In  1332,  Baliol  alienated  the  town 
and  Castle  of  Roxburgh  to  Edward  m.,  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  England.  In  1342,  it  was  gallantly  recovered  by  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl ;  and  in  1356, 
Baliol  here  made  a  formal  surrender  of  his  crown  to  Edward  HL 
The  latter  monarch  twice  celebrated  his  birthday  in  this  CasUe. 

In  1460,  James  IL  having  taken  the  town  of  Roxburgh  by  assault, 
and  destroyed  it,  laid  siege  to  the  Castle,  but  was  killed,  on  the 
3d  of  August,  by  the  bursting  of  a  piece  of  ordnance ;  a  large  holly 
tree,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  marks  the  spot  where  the 
monarch  fell.  The  Queen,  seeing  the  army  disheartened,  addressed 
its  leaders,  and  told  them  that  James  was  but  one  man ;  that  she 
would  soon  give  them  another  king,  her  son  James  III.,  who  arrived 
next  day  in  the  camp,  and  who  was  crowned  at  Kelso  in  the  seventh 
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year  of  hi^  age.  This  heioio  address  revived  the  droof^iiig  spirits 
cf  tiie  army,  and  in  a  fiew  days  the  garrison  was  oompelled  to  sdr- 
'i^nder.  From  that  period  the  Castle  has  remained  in  rains,  faltiiongh 
it  was  partially  repaired  by  the  English  Fiuteetor,  Somerset,  in  the 
year  1547. 

From  an  eminenoe,  dalled  PinncKlehill,  on  the  south  bank  Of  the 
river,  the  eoimtry  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  In  front  is  tiie  town 
in  a  low  valley ;  immediately  around  it,  to  the  north,  the  ground 
rises  into  terraces ;  while  fields,  woods,  and  seats,  gradually  ascend 
above  each  other  to  the  distanoe  of  fourteen  miles,  and  fimn  a  land- 
scape wliioh)  for  lidmess  and  yariety>  is  soaroely  to  be  equalled. 
To  the  eastward  are  the  Woodens,  with  their  finely  sloping  banks, 
&nd  the  romantio  watet^,  called  Wooden  Linn,  Li  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  the  entrance  to  Fleurs  Palaoe,  the  seat 
tut  the  Buke  of  Eoxburgh,  built  on  a  rising  ground  about  a  mUe 
distant,  having  a  beautiful  lawn  in  front  descenditag  to  the  river, 
and  environed  on  three  sides  by  migestic  trees.  The  garden  is 
extensive^  and  laid  out  with  muoh  taste ;  Ihe  green-houses  contain  a 
tk(Aot  oolledtion  of  rare  and  valuable  plants.  The  palace  has  an  air 
x>f  great  magnificence^  and  commands  many  interesting  prospects. 
A  fine  view  of  Roxburgh  Castle  may  be  had  from  the  spot  whsxe 
King  James  11.  Ml.  To  the  north  of  Kelso,  about  two  miles,  is  the 
Superb  mansion  of  Newton  Don ;  and  two  miles  fiurther,  in  the  samo 
direction,  is  Stitchel.  Both  these  houses  ccmunand  rich  and  exten- 
sive views  of  the  surrounding  country.  Above,  and  crowning  the 
ridge  of  hills,  is  Home  Byres,  a  remarkable  rooky  eminenoe,  so  called 
from  its  crag  having  a  strong  resemblance  to  houses^  To  the  east 
«f  lliese  ar6  the  ruins  of  Home  Castle,  once  azi  important  Border 
fert^ss,  and  the  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name.  F^om 
Its  elevated  situation,  it  commands  an  extensivo  view  of  the  country 
ih  all  dkections.  The  Queen  of  James  H.  sojourned  here  daring 
ike  siege  ^  Roxburgh  Casde,  in  1460 ;  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie, 
it  was  takeh  by  Somerset  iA  1547-48 ;;  the  Scots  obtained  possession 
^  it  in  ^e  followmg  year,  but  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
ISiiglish  in  1570*  in  1651  it  was  besi^ed  and  taken  by  one  of 
Cromwell's  commanders,  and  being  summohed  to  surrender^  the 
gorv^MiOr  answered  in  riiyme— 

•*  I,  Willie  iVastle,  stand  firm  in  my  castle,*  &c. 

nor  did  he  yield  until  it  was  no  longer  tenable.  It  is  about  five 
ndles  north  of  K^so.    Tht^  miles  westward  of  Home  Castle  is 
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lleUeratain,  in  the  midst  of  extenBiYe  aa^d  thiiving  plantatioiUL  Its 
sitaation  is  deli^tM,  and  the  groimds  are  kid  oat  with  much  tasfe. 

Two  miles  to  the  noitb-east  of  Kelso  is  the  village  of  Ednam  i 
on  the  <oad  to  it  Ues  Bnwmlands,  near  to  which  plade  is  Keko 
Race^xiiirse.  Ednam  is  the  birlh-plaoe  of  Thomson  the  poet,  atKkhot 
of  *'  The  Seasons."  A  inonnment  has  been  ereoted  to  his  memoi^r 
near  the  village. 

Leaving  Kelso,  the  Toad  proceeds  by  Hendersyde  Park,  down  the 
no!r&  bank  of  the  Tweed ;  sand  at  the  distanee  of  two  miles  is  the 
village  of  Spronston,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river ;  a  mile  beyond 
this  it.  carosses  the  Eden,  and  half  a  mile  further  enterJ  Berwickshire 
ot  the  Merse.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  is  the  village  of  Brigham, 
wheie  was  concluded,  in  1290,  the  famous  treatj  between  the  Scotch 
Conmussionevs  and  those  of  Edward  I.  of  Enghind,  by  which  the 
independence  of  Scothmd  was  compromised.  On  the  right  hand  is 
Loughton  House.  The  road  now  passes  Ayton  Hall  on  the  north, 
and  Garham  Church  with  Carham  Hall  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  which  forms  the  boundaiy  between  Scotland  and  England. 
A  mile  and  a  half  farther,  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  stand 
the  ruins  of  Wark  Castle,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  two 
nations.  A  mile  beyond  this,  upon  the  left,  is  Harsel,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Home ;  and  on  the  right  Lees.  The  road  then  crosses  the 
Water  of  Leet,  and  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from  Selso  enters 

COLDSTREAM, 

an  agreeable  town,  well  situated  for  business,  and  containing  about 
3000  inhabitants.  The  roads  to  England,  Berwick,  Kelso,  Dunse, 
and  the  great  London  road  to  Edinbui^h,  pass  through  it  Anciently 
there  was  here  a  prioiy  of  the  Cistertian  order,  founded  by  Cospatrick, 
Earl  of  March,  and  his  Countess.  Here  General  Monk  fixed  his  head- 
quartei^  before  he  maitohed  into  England,  to  restore  Charles  H.,  and 
here  he  ndsed  the  regiment  of  foot  that  is  still  called  the  Oold$tre(xm 
Chuvtdi,  tn  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  England,  Coldstream  is 
celebrated  iu  the  same  way  as  Gi^tna  Ghi^n.  In  the  principal  inn 
Lord  Brougham  was  married.  To  the  east  of  the  town,  on  thel  nort& 
bank  of  the  river,  is  Lennel  House. 

Passing  from  Coldstream  into  the  palatinate  of  Dui^Mijbi,  by  a 
brni^  Cf  seven  al«hes  across  the  Tweed,*  the  to^orisl,  at  the  disittice 

*  Tbere  U  a  road  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed  to  Berwick,  but  it  p»eMBt« 
few  objects  of  interest.   The  one  we  have  chosen  is  generally  preferred. 
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ai  a  mile,  anives  at  the  village  of  Comhill,  in  the  Ticmity  of  wfaid 
is  Comhill  House.  About  three  miles  fiirther  on  is  Tlllmoath,  upa 
the  right;  bejond  tiiis  the  toad  crosses  the  river  Till,  and  upoi 
the  left  is  Twizel  Ca8t]^,  a  splendid  mansion.  Beneath  the  Castli 
is  still  standing  the  ancient  bridge,  bj  which  the  main  body  o 
the  English  crossed  the  Till  before  the  batde  of  Flodden.  Tb 
glen  is  very  romantic.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tweed  is  Milne 
Qraden. 

Three  miles  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  village  of  Norham.,  and 
near  to  it,  upon  the  east,  are  the  ruins  of  Norham  Castle,  sitoated 
upon  a  steep  and  inaccessible  banlc  overhanging  the  Tweed.  The 
description  of  this  Castle,  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  its  strength,  witli 
which  the  poem  of  Marmi&n  opens,  must  be  familiar  to  alL  It  wae 
built  in  1121,  by  Flamberg,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Durham ;  and  npoo 
his  death,  was,  along  with  the  town,  taken  and  destroyed  by  David  L 
of  Scotiand.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1164,  and  taken  by  Henry  II.  in  1174 
and  given  to  William  de  Neville.  Several  conferences  were  held  here 
between  King  John  of  England,  and  William  the  Lion  of  Sootland 
relating  to  the  claim  made  by  the  latter  to  the  northern  oonnties  ot 
England. 

Norham  Castle  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  first  diadostire  by 
Edward  L,  in  1291,  of  his  ambitious  designs  against  the  indepen- 
dence of  Scotland.    The  Scottish  barons,  after  the  death  of  their 
monarch,   Alexander  IH.,    having   referred  to  the  arbitration  of 
Edward  the  claims  of  the  different  competitorB  to  the  crown,  met 
him  at  the  Castle  of  Norham,  where  he  had  assembled  a  niuneroas 
army.    Being  now  in  the  power  of  the  crafty  monarch,  they  were 
surprised  to  hear,  from  the  mouth  of  Edward's  chief  justidajry,  that 
he  was  entitled  to  determine  the  dispute,  not  in  consequence  of  the 
reference  made  to  him,  but  as  lord  paramount  of  the  kingdom.     The 
barons  answered  only  by  their  silence ;  upon  which  they  were  told  to 
assemble  at  Upsetlington,  now  Ladykirk,  and  consider  his  preten- 
sions and  his  proofs  in  support  of  them.    The  result  is  well  known. 
The  competitors  readily  acceded  to  the  monstrous  claim  set  up  by 
Edward ; — the  barons,  moved  with  indignation,  would  make  no  direct 
admission;  but  being  unprepared  for  resistance,  they  consented  to 
intrust  the  English  king  with  the  custody  of  the  whole  fortresses  in 
Scotland,  that  he  might  give  effect  to  his  decision.    Hence  arose 
those  desolating  wars  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  were  termi- 
nated, centuries  afterwards,  by  the  union  of  the  crowns. 

Ladykirk,  where  this  conference  took  place,  was  built  by  James  r\\ 
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to  oonmeDaoiEate  liis  preservatiQii  in  crofldiig  the  Tweed  during  a  flood. 
Jn  Ms  emeffgency  lie  vowed  to  build  a  duadi  to  the  Virgin  if  ahe 
would  asre  him ;  he  dedicated  it  to  "  Our  Lady/'  hence  Ladykirk, 
one  of  the  &fw  which  snrviyed  the  Beformation.  The  ford  heze  waa 
the  chief  one  for  the  English  and  Sooteh  armies,  before  the  bridge  of 
Berwick  was  built,  and  Norham  Castle  oommands  this  passage  on  the 
Soottiah  side  of  the  Tweed. 

In  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  Norham  Castle  was  besieged  by  the 
Scotch,  who  raised  two  forts  against  it>  one  at  the  Church,  the  other 
at  Upeeiliiigtan ;  but  it  was  bravely  and  successfully  defended  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gray,  its  governor.  In  1513  it  surrendered  to  James  IV., 
who,  Bfbesr  demoliahing  its  outworks,  and  ravaging  the  country  round, 
took  up  a  position  at  FLodden,  slk  miles  distant,  near  the  river  TUl, 
where  was  fought»  on  the  9th  of  September,  1513,  that  fatal  battle, 
in  which  he  fell  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility.  The  Scottish  army 
was  placed  on  Flodden  ridge,  and  the  English  at  Barmoorwood,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Till.  In  the  morning  the  English  crossed  the 
Tin  by  Twizel  Bridge,  and  their  rear  by  a  ford  a  mile  higher  up,  and 
drew  up  with  their  rear  to  the  Tweed  and  fusing  the  Scotch,  who, 
setting  Are  to  their  tents,  rushed  down,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  to 
secure  the  eminence  on  which  Brankstone  is  built.  Surrey  commanded 
the  English  centre,  his  two  sons  the  right,  Stanley  the  left,  and  Jjord 
Dacre  tiie  horse  reserve.  Huntly  commanded  the  Scotch  on  the  left, 
wMdi  at  first  gained  some  advantage ;  but  the  Borderers  began  to 
plunder,  when  the  left  division  of  the  English  attacked  the  Scotch, 
and  routing  their  right,  under  Lennox  and  Argyle,  fell  on  the  centre, 
which  was  already  pressed  hard  by  Surrey.  Night  separated  the 
combatants,— the  Scotch  lost  10,000,»  and  the  English  about  6000 
men.  A  full  view  of  the  field  may  be  got  fiom  a  hillock  behind  the 
position  of  the  English  rig^t  wing.  An  unhewn  stone,  called  the 
King's  Stone,  marks  the  place  where  the  King  fell. 

About  two  miles  beyond  Norham  is  Horadiff  House,  and  upon  the 
north'  side  of  the  river  is  Pazton  House,  which  contains  a  valuable 
eollectum  of  paintings.  Between  these  seats,  at  Norham  Fort,  is  the 
celebrated  Union  Chain  Bridge,  across  the  river  Tweed,  about  five 
miles  above  Berwick,  designed  and  executed  by  Capt.  S.  Brown,  R.  N. 
it  forms  an  interesting  object  in  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  banks 
cf  the  Tweed.  This  elegant  structure  was  completed  in  July,  1820; 
it  is  18  fi^et  in  width,  and  368  feet  in  length,  the  distance  between 
the  points  of  suspension  being  no  less  than  432  feet.  The  platform> 
or  roadway,  is  suspended  at  the  height  of  27  feet  above  the  surface 
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of  the  tit^t  wlien  m  itfl  itete  of  gumindr  water.  The  weight  of  the 
whole  bridge,  between  the  pointt  of  sospeiiBkm,  is  eitimftfeed  at  800 
tons.  It  deMrres  to  be  noticed,  that  thiB  was  the  first  snspeneioit 
bridge  erected  in  Great  Britain,  calculated  for  the  passage  of  loaded 
carriages.  It  does  the  highest  credit  to  its  ingenious  projector. 
Captain  Brown^  hy  whom  it  was  executed  at  an  expense  of  about 
£5000.  The  trustees  for  this  bridge,  after  the  completion  of  the 
work,  with  a  becoming  liberality,  presented  thai  gentleman  with  a 
thousand  guineas  abore  his  estimated  price. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile,  the  lOad  passes  Longiidge  House  on  tbe 
right,  and  Mount  Pleasant  on  the  left.  Two  miles  farther^  on  tlie 
north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  is  New  Water  House ;  on  the  rig^t  are  the 
village  of  East  Ord  and  Ord  House.  A  mile  further  on  the  toorist 
crosses  the  riyer,  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  fifteen  arches,  and  efnters 

BEHWICK, 

distant  firom  Kelso  twenty^'three  miles^  and  from  Edinbuxgh  fifty- 
eight  miles.  It  is  situated  on  a  dedivity  dose  to  the  Tweed,  and 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  that  riyer.  The  tovm  is  fortified 
by  double  walls,  the  space  between  them  being  filled  up  with  a  monzid 
of  earth,  so  thick  aitd  broad  as  to  afford  a  delightful  promenade.  The 
ramparts  have  ^ve  bastions,  with  double-retired  fianks,  i^rmerlj 
mounted  with  several  pieces  of  heavy  ordbance,  which  served  aa  a 
protection  to  the  harbour  and  town,  whidi  had  ^yo  gates. 

The  principal  public  edifice  is  the  Town  House ;  this  building  has 
a  fine  portico,  and  a  spire  150  feet  high.  The  High  Churdi  is  rather 
elegant;  and  the  Barraoks  and  Governor's  house  are  handsome  and 
commodious.  The  bridge  over  the  Tweed,  connsting  of  15  aidies, 
is  1160  feet  in  length,  and  17  f^t  in  br^tdl^ ;  it  was  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  not  finished  tiU  1037,  and  cost  nearly 
£15,000.  Great  quantities  of  salmon,  caught  in  the  Tweed,  woe 
exported  from  Berwick  to  London;  and  tbe  town  has,  besides,  a 
considerable  trade  in  com.  The  popillaUon  of  Berwick,  induding 
that  of  Tweedmouth,  its  principal  suburb,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  amounts  to  10,000.  Berwld^  sends  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  justices,  who  are 
empowei^  by  charter  to  hoLd  general  quarter-sessions  for  the  trial 
of  felonies  and  misdemeanouHB ;  and  also  courts  of  jail-delivery^  for 
the  trial  of  capital  crimes.  The  corporsition  has  extensive  pOBsaaaiona, 
and  a  yearly  revenue  of  £7000. 
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like  histofey  of  Berwick  reachM  badt  to  a  veiy  remote  period,  and 

kfbli  of  warlike  inoidents.    About  the  year  880  it  was  ift  the  pMseA- 

aim  of  &e  Danes,  from  whom  it  was  wtested  by  the  Scotch.   In  1099, 

Edgar,  King  of  Seoiknd,  granted  it  to  Carilepho,  Bishop  of  Ditf ham ; 

tot  he  afterwards  resoined  the  gnmt,  in  consequ^ce  <^  Flambetg, 

^  BQeoeesor  cxf  Carilepho,  having  made  a  plundering  invasion  into 

lus  Idngdom.     David  L,  the  brotiier'  of  Edgar,  established  a  tribtmal 

bere,  called  Tlte  C&urt  of  the  Four  Burghi^  which  had  the  power  of 

determining  all  appeals  from  other  biirghs,  and  was  eom|)osed  of  the 

King's  Chamberlain,  and  Commissioners  from  Berwick,  Roxburgh, 

Edmburjg^  and  Stirling,  who  met  annually  at  Haddington.'    This 

amgolar  ooort  was  the  origin  of  the  Convention  of  Burghs,  one  of 

the  most  important  political  institutions  of  Scothind  now  existing. 

Berwick  was  one  of  l^e  four  fortified  towns  delivered  np  to  the 

English  in  1174,  as  the  ransom  of  William  the  Lion,  and  afterwards 

nstoied  by  Biphard  I.    ^nce  then  it  has  been  alternately  in  the 

possesBum  of  the  two  rival  kingdoms,  and  the  soene  of  many  deeds  of 

anus  worthy  of  both,  which,  although  highly  interesting  in  a  historical 

pomt  of  view,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  amplifying  upon  in  such 

a  work  as  the  present    The  names  of  the  heroic  Wallace,  Bruce, 

Edward,  Northumberland,  and  Douglas,  shine  forth  conspicuously  in 

its  history ;  and  the  chaises  it  has  undeigone  have  at  last  resolved 

mto  its  now  being  a  sort  of  neuter  possession,  having  a  separate 

political  jurisdiction,  although  subject  to  England. 

There  were  formerly  in  Berwick  many  religious  houses,  of  which 
not  a  vestige  remains.  On  an  elevated  mount,  close  to  the  town, 
«e  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  Castle ;  there  were  two  raised 
caoBoways  as  the  means  of  approach,  and  several  outworks.  About 
four  hundred  yards  nortii-east  of  this  mount,  stands  an  ancient  ez-> 
ploratary  tower,  called  the  Bdl  Tower ^  which  commands  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  German  Ocean  and  the  surroimding  country.  In  this 
tower  was  hnng  a  bell,  the  ringing  of  which  gave  notice  to  the  garri- 
son of  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

The  load  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh  proceeds  through  a  tract  of 
eonntiy,  extremely  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

Leaving  Berwick,  the  road  passes  the  ruins  of  the  Castle^  Castiegate 
ToI14«r,  and  several  farms  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  Berwick, 
eiUed  the  Liberties;  and  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  it  reaches 
Umberton  Toll-bar.  Here,  as  at  Qretna  Green,  upon  the  south- 
^QBtem  march,  fugitive  lovers  from  England  are  occasionally  united 
in  the  bands  of  matrimony.   Beyond  this  place  is  the  extensive  estate 
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of  Lamberton,  within  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  Lamherton, 
now  united  to  Mordington.  Here  the  Scottish  GomnuBsioners  reoeiTed 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Heniy  VIE.,  who  was  mairied  by  proxy  at 
Windsor,  in  1503,  to  James  TV.,  and,  according  to  the  marriage 
treaty,  was  to  be  delivered  to  Commissioners  at  this  church,  free  of  ex- 
pense ;  which  marriage  pared  the  way  for  the  union  of  the  two  erowns. 

Four  miles  fiirther  on  a  road  goes  off,  on  the  left,  to  the  town  of 
Dunse,  eleven  miles  distant.  The  tourist  now  crosses  the  river  Eye, 
and  enters  the  village  of  Ayton,  pleasantly  situated  on  its  northern 
bank,  where  once  stood  a  oastle.  Ayton  House  is  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  village,  where  a  road  strikes  off  to  the  village  and 
harbour  of  Eyemouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eye,  two  miles  distant 
Proceeding  north-west,  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  tourist,  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  passes  on  the  left  the  village  of  Reston, 
and  a  road  turns  off,  on  the  right,  to  the  town  of  Coldingham,  dis- 
tant about  three  miles*  Coldingham  is  a  burgh  of  ^aiony,  sitoated 
about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  its 
monastery,  of  which  Abb  or  Ebba,  sister  to  Oswy,  King  of  Nor- 
thumberland, was  Abbess  in  661.  In  669,  Etheldreda,  Queen  of 
Northumberland,  became  a  nun  of  this  house.  In  780,  the  Danes 
invaded  the  coast,  and  the  nuns  cut  off  their  own  noses  and  lips,  to 
prevent  £Etrther  scathe  from  the  invaders. — Pennant.  In  875,  Ebbs, 
daughter  of  King  Alfred,  was  Abbess,  from  whom  St.  AbVs  Head 
received  its  name.  In  1098,  the  monastery  was  rebuilt  by  Eng 
Edgar,  in  honour  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  filled  with  Benedictine  monb 
from  Durham.  In  1220,  William  Draz,  a  monk  of  Durham,  having 
been  ejected  from  the  office  of  prior,  set  fire  to  the  church  and  offices 
in  a  fit  of  revenge.  In  1554,  the  English  having  seized  this  prioiy, 
and  fortified  the  church  and  steeple,  were  besieged  in  it  by  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  the  feeble  governor  of  the  kingdom,  who  retired  in  a  panic, 
and  his  army  dispeined. 

Some  detached  ruins  are  all  that  remain  of  this  celebrated  prioij. 
Several  years  ago,  in  taking  down  a  tower  at  the  south-west  oonier, 
there  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  female,  which  appears,  from  several 
circumstances,  to  have  been  immured — a  victim  to  the  orueliy  of 
monastic  discipline. 

North-east  of  the  village,  about  two  miles,  is  the  remarkable  and 
lofty  promontory  called  St,  AWs  Head,  which  commands  an  exten- 
sive prospect  of  the  German  Ocean.  Upon  its  summit  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  Camp,  and  also  of  a  chapel  built  by  the  Lad/ 
Abb  or  Ebba,  who  was  canonized  for  her  piety. 
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In  the  north-west  oomer  of  the  parish,  upon  an  inaooessible  rock 
rifling  from  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  Fast  Castle.  It  was  one  of 
the  ancient  fortresses  of  the  Earls  of  Home ;  and  later,  in  the  time 
of  James  YI.,  it  was  the  stronghold  of  the  celebrated  Logan  ot 
Restalrig,  who,  long  after  his  death,  was  tried  for  high  treason,  con- 
demned, and  his  estates  forfeited. 

At  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  Coldingham  is  Houndwood 
House ;  on  the  right,  a  little  farther,  Houndwood  Lm,  and  one  mile 
beyond,  Benton  Inn;  another  mile.  Grant's  Inn,  where  a  road 
branches  off,  upon  the  left,  to  Dunse,  whidi  is  eight  miles  distant. 

A  mile  and  a  half  fiurther,  the  road  crosses  the  Pease  Bum,  and 
proceeds  for  another  mile  and  a  half,  having  the  beautiful  woods  of 
Pemnanshiel  on  the' right ;  it  then  crosses  a  rivulet,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  the  celebrated  Peaths  or  Pease  Bridge,  which  is  well 
deserving  <^  a  visit,  being  123  feet  in  height,  300  feet  in  length, 
and  only  15  feet  wide. .  This  singular  and  stupendous  structure 
consists  of  four  arches,  and  was  erected  in  1786.  It  is  thrown  over 
a  rcHnantic  woody  glen  or  chasm,  in  some  places  160  feet  deep, 
through  which  the  rivulet  runs.  The  banks  are  so  steep,  that  they 
can  <Hily  be  descended  by  paths  winding  in  an  oblique  direction. 
This  chasm  was  one  of  the  strong  passes  defending  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  The  road  now  passes  the  ancient  tower  of  Cockbumspath 
(a  corruption  of  Coldbrandspath),  supposed  to  be  the  Ravenswood 
Castle  of  the  Novel,  of  whidi  Fast  Castle  is  the  Wolf's  Craig,  over- 
looking a  deep  ravine,  which  it  was  evidently  designed  to  defend. 
This  castle  consists  of  a  small  but  strong  square  tower,  having  a 
circular  staircase  in  the  south-west  angle.  Adjoining  its  south  side 
is  a  gate  wiih  a  circular  arch,  with  a  number  of  vaulted  buildings 
and  ruins.  The  Earl  of  March  possessed  this  castle  and  that  of 
Dunbar.  James  HE.  having  proposed  to  Parliament  to  annex  to  the 
Crown  the  earldoms  of  March  and  Aunandale,  with  the  baronies  of 
Coldbrandspath  and  Dunbar,  the  Borderers,  apprehensive  of  a  more 
rigorous  discipline,  raised  the  rebellion,  which  cost  the  monarch  his 
life.    A  mile  farther  on  is  the  village  of  Cockbumspath. 

About  a  mile  beyond  this  village,  on  approaching  the  sea-shore, 
the  road  crosses,  by  Dunglass  Bridge,  the  Dean  or  Dunglass  Bum, 
which  divides  Berwickshire  from  the  county  of  Haddington  or  East 
Lothian,  and  passes  on  the  left  Dunglass  House,  situated  amidst 
beautiM  plantations.  It  is  an  elegant  strocture,  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  old  castle,  which  was  originally  a  strong  fortress  of  the  Earls 
of  Home,  and  stOl  gives  the  title  of  Dunglass  to  a  branch  of  that 
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fiuttily.  After  the  attainder  of  Home,  in  1516,  it  appears  to  haTe 
been  held  by  the  Donglases.  When  Somerset  destroyed  it  in  1548^ 
it  waa  in  possession  of  Sir  Qeorge  Douglas,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  who  was  afterwards  slain  at  tiie  battle  of  Pinkie.  It  was 
again  rebuilt  and  enlarged.  In  1603,  James  VL,  on  his  way  to 
London,  took  up  his  residence  in  it  with  his  whole  retinae,  and  he 
waa  again  welcomed  to  it  on  his  return  in  1617 ;  but  it  seems  neyer 
to  have  been  restored  after  its  destruction  in  1640,  on  which  occasion 
the  Earl  of  Haddington  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  suffered  by  the 
bbwing  up  of  the  powder  magazine.  A  mile  ffurther  on  is  Three- 
pkndhill  House ;  and  one  mile  beyond  this,  on  the  left,  Lmerwick 
Castle,  which  is  in  ruins.  It  i9  romantically  situated  upon  a  rockj 
eminence  oyerlookrog  Wardy  Glen.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
glen  stands  Thornton  Tower,  which  was  taken  and  entirely  destroyed 
by  Somerset's  troops ;  and  a  mile  &rther  on  is  Thurston,  also  on  the 
left*  At  the  distance  of  another  mile  is  the  Tillage  of  East  Bams, 
and  Bamyhill  on  the  left.  A  mile  and  a  half  &rther  the  road  croeses 
the  stream  of  Broxburn ;  and  passing  upon  the  right  Broxmonth, 
a  large  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Eozburgh,  surrounded  with-  wood, 
at  the  distanee  of  another  nule  and  a  half  enters  the  royal  buigh  of 

DUNBAR, 

thirty  miles  distant  from  Berwick  and  eleven  from  Haddington.  The 
principal  street  is  broad  and  spacious.  The  only  public  bnihliiig 
worth  notice  is  the  church,  erected  some  years  ago.  It  oontains  a 
magnificent  marble  monument  to  Sir  George  Home,  Earl  of  Dunbar, 
the  most  able  and  worthy  of  James  the  Sixth's  ministers.  The  east 
pier  of  the  present  harbour  was  begun  under  Cromwell;  another 
pier  on  the  west  has  been  lately  built.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  veiy  rocky  and  difficult,  and  defended  by  a  battery  of  twelve  gona. 
A  dry  dock  has  lately  been  constructed.  Dunbar  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade.  The  population  is  about  5000.  To  the  north  of  the 
town,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  Dunbar  House,  the  principal 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

Between  the  harbour  and  thd  castle,  is  a  remarkable  range  of 
oolunms,  of  a  red  gritstone^  stretching  out  to  sea;  this  range  extends 
about  200  yards  in  fronts  and  rises  30  feet  above  low  water  wsA- 
The  columns  are  from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  their  form 
is  angular ;  they  are  jointed,  but  not  so  regularly  as  those  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway ;  the  septa  between  them  is  a  red  and  white  sprry 
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matter,  reiBB  of  which  «lso  pervade  them  traasversely.  This  range 
is  celled  the  J$h  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  Gasile  o£  Bulbar  ia  of  great  antiquity.  Iti  ruin^  staod  on 
a  bold  and  projeoiing  reef  of  rockfi,  waahed  bj  the  pea ;  anciently  it 
was  deemed  Impregnable.  Beneath  one  part  of  the  rode  is  a  la^^gp 
caTeiB,  with  a  passage  to  it  from  above,  said  to  h<ive  been  med  ps 
a  dimgeon.  On  the  oHier  side  ^re  two  natural  arches,  through  which 
the  tide  flowed.  Under  one  is  the  fragment  of  a  wall,  where  there 
ee^coa  to  have  been  a  postern  for  the  admission  of  boats ;  throngh 
this,  it  is  probable,  the  bravp  Alexander  Bamsay  reln&reed  the 
garrison  in  1338,  when  it  was  olosely  besieged  by  tiie  flo^l  of  Salis- 
h%ajf  and  snecesi&lly  defended  for  nearly  jSiye  months  by  Black 
Agnes,  the  heroic  Coimtess  of  Mar^  In  this  eftstle  Edward  IT. 
took  refiige,  in  1314:,  a^r  his  de£»at  at  Bannoekbum ;  in  the  same 
year,  the  Earl  of  Miuray  took  and  demolished  it.  In  l/>67  Queen 
Mary  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  marched  fiwn  Punbar  Castle,  with 
an  army  of  his  dependents,  to  Garberry  HiH ;  hither  aJso  he  retreated 
after'  ike  capitulation  by  the  Queen,  and  d^Mixted  from  it  into 
perpetual  and  mmted  e^ile.  It  was  taken  and  dismantled  by  th^ 
Regent  Murray. 

About  seven  miles  north-^est  ci  Dunbar,  and  nearly  three  miles 
east  &om  N<»th  Berwick,  are  the  ruins  of  Tantallon  Castle,  once  a 
staMnghold  of  the  Douglases.  It  stands  on  a  high  rock  oyerhanging 
the  sea,  which  surrounds  it  on  three  sides.  The  only  approach  to 
it  is  from  the  west,  which  was  defended  by  moats  and  batteries. 
The  strength  of  TantaUon  Castle  was  proverbiaL  Jame9  V.  beeiftged 
it  in  1557,  and  only  obtained  possession  of  it  by  the  treachery  of  the 
person  intrusted  wi^  its  de&moe  by  the  Earl  of  Angus.  In  1631^ 
it  was  demolished  by  the  Covenantars,  the  Maquis  of  DougUs,  its 
proprietor,  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  J. ;  and,  in  1650,  it 
was  again  reduced  aM  rendered  untenable  by  General  Monk. 

Two  mUes  north  from  Tuitallon  CasUe,  and  opposite  to  the  I^ 
of  May,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  F<»th,  lies  the  Baf  s  Island  or 
Kock,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  to  the  stupwdous  height  of  at  least  400 
feet ;  at  the  base  it  is  about  a  mile  in  oiroumfer<»ice'  The  Bass  is 
steep  and  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  by  a  narrow  «%tranoe  on 
the  aonthrwest.  A  subterraneous  passage  runs  through  the  rock 
fcmn.  east  to  west,  which  may  be  trarersed  at  ebbtide.  About  half- 
way up  the  rock  are  the  remains  of  a  chapel.  The  castle,  now  in 
ruiuB,  was,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  his  suooes^r,  used  a* 
a  state  prison,  where  the  Covenanters  were  csooafined. 
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This  picturesque  rock  is  remarkable  for  the  Tast  nombers  of  solan 
geese  that  breed  upon  it.  The  best  season  for  yisiting  the  Bass  is 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  when  its  rocky  sides  are  completely 
covered  with  their  nests,  while  myriads  of  other  sea-fbwl  obscure 
the  air  like  clouds.  It  also  contains  a  labbit-warren,  and  affords 
pasture  for  a  few  sheep.  TantaUon  Castle  and  the  Bass  Island  now 
belong  to  Sir  H.  D.  Hamilton,  Bart,  North  Berwick. 

Near  the  town  of  Dunbar  were  fought  two  battles,  botii  fiital  to 
the  Scotch ;  the  one  in  1296,  when  the  army  of  Edward  I.  defeated 
that  of  Baliol,  and  took  the  castle ;  the  other  in  1650,  when  the 
Scotch  army,  commanded  by  General  Leslie,  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter,  at  Doonhill,  by  Oliver  CromwelL  Had  the  Scotch  gene- 
ral been  suffered  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment,  he  would  have 
compelled  Cromwell,  whose  position  was  bad,  to  surrender,  or  to 
make  an  inglorious  retreat  This  battle  is  still  remembered  by  the 
people  of  Scotland,  under  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  "  The  race  of 
Dunbar,"  or  **  The  Tyesday's  Chase,''  the  engagement  having  taken 
place  on  a  Tuesday.  An  eminence,  lying  about  two  miles  south 
from  the  town,  gives  its  name  to  the  latter  battle ;  and  the  fonner 
was  in  the  same  direction,  but  a  little  nearer. 

The  road  beyond  Dunbar  leaves  the  coast,  on  both  sides  of  which 
the  country  between  Dunbar  and  Haddington,  eleven  miles,  is 
scarcely  to  be  equalled  for  its  fertility  or  the  excellency  of  its  agpri- 
culture,  the  Oarse  of  Gowrie  perhaps  excepted ;  and  proceeding  in 
a  south-westerly  direction,  passes  Lochend  House,  a  new  elegant 
mansion,  upon  the  left,  which  was  erected  in  1825,  and  is  of  the 
Gothic  architecture ;  and  Winterfield  upon  the  right  At  a  consider- 
able distance  on  the  left  are  Bower  House  and  Spot,  situated  upon 
a  precipitous  rock  in  a  romantic  glen,  affording  delightful  views  of 
the  Bass,  the  May,  and  the  rich  coast  of  Lothian. 

About  a  mile  &om  Dunbar,  situated  on  a  bay,  is  the  small  village 
of  Belhaven,  from  which  Lord  Belhaven  takes  his  title,  and  where 
there  is  a  manufactory  of  thread  and  sail-cloth ;  half  a  mile  &rther 
is  West  Bams,  where  were  several  encampments  during  the  last 
war.  A  mile  farther  on  is  the  village  of  Beltonf(xrd ;  on  the  ri^t 
are  Hedderwick  House  and  Symfield ;  on  the  left  Belton  Place  and 
Biel.  The  walks  in  the  plantations  are  charming  and  extensive, 
and  the  proprietor  most  politely  allows  the  use  of  a  boat  upon  the 
lake,  which  is  seversd  miles  in  length ;  and  also  the  privilege  of  per- 
ambulating the  grounds,  lliere  is  nothing  of  the  kind  finer  in 
Scotland.     A  mile  farther  on  the  left  is  Nineware,  and  at  some 
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distance  Upon  the  nght  is  Tjnuungluim  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Haddington.  This  noble  mansion  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
estuary  of  the  river  Tyne,  and  is  reinarkable  for  its  extensive  woods 
and  fine  gardens.'  Here  a  road  strikes'  off  lipdn  the  right  to  North 
Berwick,  distant  seven  miles.  Proceeding  onwards  about  a  mile, 
the  road  passes  Fantassie  upon  the  right,  and  half  a  mile  farther 
crosses  the  river  Tyne  by  Linton  Bridge.  Beyond  the  village  of 
Linton,  on  the  right,  are  seen  Preston  Churdh  and  Village,  and 
Smeaton.  A  mile  farther  on  the  left,  are  Upper  Hailes  and  Hailes 
Castle.  .        .         .  - 

Hailes  Castie,  now  in  ruins,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tyne,  was  a  baronial  residence  of  great  strength.  In  the  time  of 
Robert  the  Brude  the  Hepbums  were  its  proprietors.  Sir  Patrick 
Hepburn  was  created  Lord  Hailes  by  James  III.,  and  his  grandson 
was  raised  ta  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Bothwell  by  James  Y.  After 
the  death  and  forfeiture  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  third  husband 
of  Queen  Mary,  this  Castle  was  granted  by  James  YI.  to  Hercules 
Stuart,  natural  son  of  his  immediate  ancestor.  Afterwards  it  be- 
longed to  the  Setons  for  nearly  a  century,  and  about  the  year  1700, 
Sir  David  Dabrymple  became  its  proprietor.  This  Castle  was  the 
soene  of  the  simulated  forcible  abduction  by  BothweU  of  his  sovereign, 
the  unfortunate  Mary.  A  mile  to  the  south  is  a  rocky  hill,  700  feet 
high,  rising  out  of  the  plain ;  it  is  inaccessible 'on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  sides,  defended  at.  the  summit  by  a  wall  of  uncemented 
stones ;  anciently  it  was  called  Dunpender  Law^  but  the  name  was 
changed  to  Tra/pram  Law, 

Along  the  coast  of  Fife,  Berwickshire,  and  the  Lothians,  are  a 
number  of  similar  hiUs^  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance,  of  which 
North  Berwick  Law  is  the  most  remarkable.  They  are  called  LawBy 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Scottish  word  low  (pronounced 
Zou),  signifying  a  flame ;  and  it  is  farther  supposed,  that  they  were 
used  as  beacon  posts,  for  alarming  the  country  in  the  event  of  an 
invasion. 

We  may  here  state,  that  at  Athelstaneford,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
a  victory  was  obtained  by  Hungus,'  King  of  the  Picts,  over  Athelstane, 
King  of  the  East  Saxons,  who  was  killed  A.D.,  819.  The  village  is 
within  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  of  which  Blair,  the  author  of 
**  The  Grave,"  and  Home,  the  author  of  "  Douglas,"  were  successively 
nunisters. 

A  mile  beyond  Upper  Hailes  and  Hailes  Castle,  on  the  right,  is 
Beanston ;  and  &rther  on  the  left  is  Stevenston  House,  on  tlie  south. 
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bank  of  the  Tyne.  Alx>at  a  mile  further  on  the  left  is  Amisfield, 
aaother  magnifioent  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  sniroimded  bj 
a  noble  park  and  gazdens.  The  road  now  passes  a  range  of  bairacks, 
eapable  of  acoommodating  1200  men,  and  enters  the  royal  bnrgh  d 

HADDINGTON, 

the  oounty  town  of  east  Lothian,  distant  seventeen  miles  from 
Edinburgh.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  north  bank  of  the  I^e, 
and  consists  of  four  streets,  intersecting  each  other.  The  South 
or  High  Street  is  broad  and  spacious,  and  oantams  many  elegant 
houses.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  about  6000.  A  grain  market 
is  held  ereiy  Friday,  accounted  the  most  extensiTe  in  Scotland. 
This  town  gives  his  title  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  a  branch  of 
the  great  family  of  Hamilton.  The  whole  countiy  round  is  in  a  fine 
state  of  eultivation,  and  many  gentlemen's  seats  and  mansions  em- 
belliah  the  landscape.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town  is  a  church 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Frandsans,  and  on  account  of  its  super- 
lative  grandeur,  was  called  the  Lamp  of  Lothiotn,  It  was  sacked 
and  burned  by  the  English  in  one  of  their  invasions  under  Edward  L 
The  great  tower  and  choir  are  roofless,  and  fast  going  to  ruin ;  hot 
within  these  few  years,  the  west  end  of  the  structure,  used  as  the 
parish  church,  was  repaired  in  a  truly  magnifioent  style.  A  priory 
of  Gistertkm  nuns  once  existed  here,  founded  by  Ada,  Coimtess  of 
Northumberland,  before  1178.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Tyne  is  the 
suburb,  ca^ed  the  Nungate,  and  also  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  dedicated 
to  8t.  Martin, 

In  Gifbrdgate,  in  this  town,  the  celebrated  reformer  John  Knox 
was  bom  in  1505 ;  and  although  the  house  no  longer  exists,  its  site, 
and  the  croft  that  belonged  to  it,  are  still  pointed  out  to  strangers. 
Four  miles  south  is  the  pleasant  village  of  Gifibrd,  near  wbidi  stands 
the  dd  castle  of  Yester,  which  was  built  by  Hugh  Gifibrd,  the 
celebrated  necromancer,  who  died  1267.  Sir  WiUiam  Hay  mairied 
a  female  descendant,  and  it  has  continued  in  possession  of  the  Hays 
(Marquis  of  Tweeddale)  ever  since.  There  is  some  pret^  soeneiy 
around  Yester  House,  and  the  anecdotes  respecting  the  Oastie  aie 
very  interesting.  In  1244:,  Haddington  was  consumed  by  fire;  in 
1355  it  was  burnt  by  Edward  HI.,  and  in  1598,  it  was  again  almost 
consumed.  In  1358,  it  suffered  greatly  by  an  inundation ;  and  on 
the  4th  of  October,  1775,  the  Tyne  rose  seventeen  feet  above  its 
osual  height,  and  laid  half  the  town  under  water. 
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Leaving  Haddington,  the  road  passes  on  the  left  Clerkington  and 
Lennoxlove,  formerlj  Leadington  or  Lethington,  then  the  seat  of 
3fait]aiid,  secretary  to  Queen  Mary.  Lennoxloye  consists  of  a  strong 
old  tower,  and  a  modem  addition ;  the  ancient  part  is  massive  and 
ioftj,  not  excelled  by  any  old  castle  in  Scotland.  Its  situation  is 
beantifdl.  It  possesses  a  portrait  of  Queen  Mary,  one  of  the  ad- 
mirable Crichton,  and  one,  by  Lely,  of  the  bewitching  and  voluptu- 
ous Frances  Therese  Stewart,  Duchess  of  Lennox,  the  most  admired 
beauty  of  the  court  of  Charles  11.  It  is  reported  by  Grammont,  that 
the  king  caused  this  lady  to  be  represented,  on  the  coin  of  the  realm, 
as  the  emblematical  figure  Britcmma.  Next  is  Coalston,  a  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  who  married  the  heiress.  Miss  Brown  of  Coalston. 
One  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Countess  of  Dalhousie  married 
&e  daughter  of  the  wizard  Lord  of  Yester,  who,  on  the  occasion, 
presented  his  daughter  with  a  pear,  and  said,  that  as  long  as  the  gift 
was  preserved  by  his  or  her  descendants,  good  fortune  would  never 
desert  them.  The  celebrated  warlock  peariB  still  preserved  in  a 
silver  box.  A  mile  farther,  on  the  right,  is  Alderston  and  Hunting- 
don, and  Letham  on  the  left.  At  the  distance  of  two  miles,  Elvingston 
is  passed  on  the  right;  and  a  little  farther  is  Gladsmuir  Church. 
Here  Dr.  Robertson  composed  his  History  of  Scotlcmd,  the  work 
which  first  brought  him  into  celebrity.  Two  miles  farther  is  St. 
Germain's  on  the  right,  and  beyond  it  Seton  House  and  Long  Niddry ; 
and  northward,  near  the  coast,  Gosford  House,  a  splendid  mansion 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss. 

Upon  the  site  of  Seton  House  stood  Seton  Castle,  a  seat  of  the 
once  pofwerfid  Earls  of  Winton,  whose  estates  were  forfeited  to  the 
Grown  by  the  attainder  of  the  Utst  Earl  in  1715.  The  Castle  was 
removed  about  thirty  years  since,  and  the  present  mansion  erected 
on  its  aite.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  Castle  stands  a  collegiate 
diuich,  fi>unded  by  George,  the  second  Lord  Seton,  in  1493,  still 
nearly  entire. 

A  mile  fiurther  on  is  the  village  <^  Tranent,  containing,  with  the 
parish,  3887  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  employed  in  the  neighbour- 
ing collieries ;  near  to  this,,  on  the  n^t,  is  Steel's  Hospital,  lately 
erected  for  the  education  of  boys.  After  leaving  Thuient,  upon  the 
rig^t,  is  Bankton  House,  which,  in  1745,  belonged  to  the  brave  and 
good  Colonel  Gardiner,  who,  disdaining  flight,  nobly  fell  fighting 
fyr  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  which  took  place  in  the 
immediate  neighbouriiood.  Against  the  w(dL  that  closed  the  outer 
padc  attached  to  his  own  residence,  the  hero  made  his  last  stand, 
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and  rallying  the  few  who  still  adhered  to  him,  he  there  received  bis 
death-blow. 


A  little  farther  on,  upon  the  right,  is  Preston  Tower,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston.  This  tower  is  comprehended 
within  the  scene  of  the  memorable  battle,  fought  Slst  September, 
1745.  The  defeat  of  the  royal  army  was  complete.  Had  the  High- 
landers made  a  proper  use  of  their  victory,  by  marching  at  once 
into  England,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  what  might  have  been 
the  issue.  Near  Preston  Tower  is  Schawls  Hospital,  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  boys ;  those  of  the  name  of  Schaw,  Stewart, 
McNeil,  and  Cunningham,  have  a  preference  of  entry.  Below  it, 
upon  the  coast,  is  ,the  large  village  of  Prestonpans ;  it  is  a  buigh  of 
barony,  and  of  considerable  antiquity.  A  nule  farther  on  is  Dolphin- 
ton  Village,  with  its  castle  in  ruins,  and  upon  the  right  is  Preston 
Grange.  The  road  here  crosses  a  riyulet,  which  divides  East  and 
Mid-Lothian,  passes  Wallyford  and  St.  Clement's  Wells  Distillery  on 
the  left,  and  Drummore  upon  the  right,  and  then  descends  towards 
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the  ooast,  and  after  pasong  Wallyford  Toll-bar,  enters  the  town  of 
MUSSELBURGH, 

situated  upon  a  spacious  baj  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  riyer  Esk,  and  distant  six  miles  from  Edinburgh.  The  long 
suburb  of  Fisherrow,  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river,  is  connected 
with  it  by  three  bridges,  one  wooden  and  two  of  stone ;  one  of  the 
latter  is  very  ancient,  and  supposed  to  be  of  Soman  construction, 
the  other  modem  and  elegant.  Musselburgh,  including  Fisherrow, 
is  a  very  ancient  burgh  of  regality,  and  contains,  with  the  parish, 
a  population  of  about  14,594.  Before  the  Reformation,  it  belonged 
to  the  abbacy  of  Dunfermline;  but  the  superiority  was  conferred 
by  James  YI.  upon  the  Lauderdale  family,  with  whom  it  remained 
until  purdiased  by  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth,  whose 
descendant,  the  Duke  of  Buodeuoh,  is  present  brd  supe^iot.  Mussel- 
burgh and  Fisherrow  are  governed  by  a  town-council  of  eighteen 
members,  who  elect,  in  terms  of  the  Burgh  Reform  Act,  a  provost, 
two  bailies,  and  a  treasurer,  from  amongst  themsdves. 

At  the  east  end  of  Musselburgh,  is  a  small  cell,  surrounded  with  a 
moat,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  once  magnificent  pile,  called 
The  Chapel  of  Loretto.  About  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the 
present  jail  was  built  out  of  its  materials.  The  great  Randolph, 
Earl  of  Moray,  nephew  to  Robert  Bruce,  and  Regent  of  the  kingdom, 
had  a  house  in  Musselburgh,  and  died  here  in  1332.  Many  years 
ago,  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  bath  were  discovered  here ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Inveresk,  on  the  rising  ground  above,  where 
a  hypocaust  was  lately  discovered,  had  once  been  a  Roman  station. 

Between  the  town  and  the  sea  are  extensive  downs,  called  LinlcB, 
where  the  Edinburgh  races  are  held.  It  is  a  turf  course,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  kingdom.  From  the  grand  stand  there  is  a  rich  and 
varied  prospect. 

The  village  and  church  of  Inveresk,  as  already  noticed,  stand  at  a 
considerable  elevation  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  command  a 
charming  prospect.  About  half  a  mile  south-west,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  Esk,  is  Monkton  Routing  Well,  a  great  natural 
cariosity.  It  makes  a  singular  noise  previous  to  and  during  a  storm, 
resembling  the  din  of  coppersmiths  hammering  at  a  distance.  North- 
east of  Inveresk  is  Pinkie  House.  It  is  of  the  fine  old  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  is  a  most  interesting  object,  on  account  of  the  many 
historical  associations  connected  with  it. 

On  what  is  now  the  race-course,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  as  the 
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repreientatiTe  of  Gharles  I.,  met  the  GoTenanten,  when  he  became 
oonyinoed  that  their  cause  oould  not  be  oYerthiown.  A  stone  at  the 
north  end  of  Inyeresk  Village,  marks  the  place  where  the  Protector 
Somenet  encamped  before  tiie  battle  of  Pinkie,  fought  on  Ihe  10& 
September,  1547.  About  half  a  mile  southward  of  Pinkie  Hoose^ 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Esk,  is  the  field  of  battle. 

Southward  of  InTeresk  a  eonsiderable  way,  is  Carbeny  Hill,  the 
highest  ground  in  this  neighbourhood.  Here,  in  1567,  Queen  Mazy 
and  Bofliwell  hoped  to  make  a  stand  against  the  insurgent  nobles. 
Her  forces  declining  to  fights  she  surrendered,  upon  conditions  which 
wore  ill  observed;  Bothwell  fled  to  Dunbar  and  escaped. 

After  leaving  Musselburgh  and  Fisherrow,  the  tourist  passei 
New  Hailes  on  the  left,  pleasantly  situated  amidst  trees  of  stately 
growth ;  and  a  mile  farther  onward  he  arrives  at  the  ancient  man- 
sion of  Brunstane.    At  the  distance  of  another  mile,  the  road  enten 

PORTOBELLO, 

so  called  from  the  dreumstaooe  of  the  first  small  cottage  having  beea 
built  by  a  retired  sailor  of  Admiral  Vernon's  forces,  who  captured 
a  town  of  that  name  in  South  America,  in  1739.  Portobelb  it 
governed  by  a  council,  consisting  of  a  provost,  two  bailies,  and  six 
councillors,  and  with  Leith,  Newhaven,  Musselburgh,  and  Fishenow, 
retoms  a  member  to  Parliament.  It  is  a  fashionable  place,  and  the 
fiivourite  summer  residence  and  bathing  quarters  of  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  has  hot  and- cold  baths.  Considerable  quantities  of 
stoneware,  bricks,  and  tiles,  are  manufactured  here.  Of  late  yean 
the  town  has  increased  to  a  population  exceeding  5888.  Besides 
the  parish  church,  there  is  an  Episcopal  Chapel,  a  Roman  Oatholie 
Chapel,  and  several  Dimienting  Meeting-houses. 

Leaving  Portobello,  the  road  strikes  away  from  the  coasts  due  west, 
and  passing  a  constant  succession  of  villas  and  cottages,  readies  Jock's 
Lodge  and  PiershiU  Barracks,  which  form  an  elegant  square,  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  cavalry ;  and,  in  the  intervening  hollow,  ii 
the  village  of  Restalrig,  with  its  ancient  church;  wliich  is  now 
thoroughly  repaired.  Farther  on,  upon  the  left,  is  Parson's  Qreen. 
The  road  now  takes  to  the  right,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of 
St.  Anthony's  Chapel,  Arthur's  Seat,  and  Salisbury  Crags;  passes, 
upon  the  left  Norton  House,  and  enters  Edinburgh  by  the  road  that 
sweeps  along  the  south  side  of  the  Calton  Hill  and  Waterloo  Bridge^ 
opening  a  fine  view  of  the  buildings  on  the  right;  of  the  Palace,  (Xd 
Town,  and  Castle  to  the  left,  and  Prince's  Street  in  front 
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THX    lAHO    or    BVBKS. 


FBOM    GLASGOW    TO   AIR. 

[per  railway.] 


Ik  startiiig  for*  Ayr  (or  Tour  to  the  Land  of  Boms),  the  tourist 
is  lapfiosed  to  have  airiYed  at  Gla^w,  and  on  leading  the  Depdt 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Gla^w  Railway,  at  the  head  of  Queen 
Street,  tiie  trayeller  immediatelj  finds  himself  in  Oeoige  Square, 
and  wal]t^g  straight  past  the  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
Ban)!!  Marodhetti's  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
down  Queen  Street  to  Argyle  Street,  and  turning  westward  to 
Jamaica  Street,  the  first  great  opening  on  the  left.  On  reaching 
tius,  two  minutes  walk  will  bring  him  to  tiie  end  of  Glasgow  Bridge, 
one  of  the  finest  bridges  in  Britain,  the  approach  to  which  is 
shortly  to  be  ornamented  with  a  handsome  triumphal  arch,  of 
granite,  in  memory  of  the  Queen's  visit  in  1849,  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  Rochead;  immediately  at  the  opposite  end  of  which  is 
a  handsome  erection,  contaming  the  Booking  Offices  for  the  Glas- 
gow, Paisley,  Greenock,  and  Ayr  Railway,  a  large,  elegant,  and 
commodious  building,  of  the  Doric  order.  The  train  being  put  in 
motion,  passes  rapidly  over  a  series  of  arches  of  considerable  alti- 
tude, underneath  which  run  King,  Nelson,  and  WaUaoe  Streets,  the 
busy  crowds  of  passers  by  on  which  are  almost  instantly  lost  sight 
of.  The  train,  sweeping  Onward  through  a  flat  and  not  overly  invit- 
ing suburb,  shortly  after  reaches  the  open  country,  catching  hurried 
glimpses  of  the  landscape  on  either  side.    To  the  right,  the  factories 
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and  tall  chimneys  —  the  busy  building  yards  and  shipping  on  the 
Clyde,  demand  the  first  attention,  and  will  amply  repay  it.  The 
ODuntry  all  round  is  highly  cultivated,  but  seemingly  of  a  poor  and 
scanty  soil.  Still  sweeping  along,  we  pass  under  seyeral  bridges  of 
brick  arches,  and  run  for  about  a  mile  parallel  to  the  Glasgow  and 
Paisley  Canal,  which  the  railway  skirts  in  many  places  within  a  few 
yards.  A  great  many  fine  mansions,  placed  in  beautiful  lawns,  are 
within  view  of  the  line,  and  agreeably  diversiiy  the  scenery,  which 
in  numerous  instances  is  bold.  The  Clyde,  with  shipping  placidly 
gliding  oyer  its  bosom,  intervening  between  the  eye  and  Hhe  huge 
hills  towering  above  Dumbarton,  gives  lively  interest  to  the  more 
alpine  peculiarities  of  this  delightful  frith,  rich  in  natural  beauties 
from  whatever  point  beheld.  A  tunnel,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
a  bridge  of  nearly  100  yards  long,  carries  the  railway  through  be- 
neath the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  turnpike  road ;  shortly  after  emerg- 
ing from  which,  we  pass  Ibroz  and  Craigton.  At  no  great  distance 
north-west  from  this  point,  on  an  elevated  ridge  of  land,  called  the 
Knock,  is  situated  Queen  Marjory's  Cross,  not  far  from  which  is 
Crookstone  Castle,  the  scene  where  the  unfortunate  Mary  is  said  to 
have  been  wooed  and  won  by  Damley.  The  celebrated  yew  tree, 
which  was  assumed  by  the  unhappy  queen  as  the  reverse  of  the  coin, 
of  an  ounce  weight,  which  she  caused  to  be  struck  on  her  return  from 
France,  is  stiU  standing  in  the  grounds  near  this  venerable  ruin,  and 
is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Nicholson,  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  On  the  ob- 
verse side  the  shield  of  Scotland,  crowned  and  supported  with  two 
thistles,  with  the  legend,  "  Maria  et  Henricus  Dei  Gratia  R.  et  R.  Soo- 
torum."  On  the  reverse  a  yew  tree,  crowned  with  the  motto,  "  Dat 
Gloria  Vires,  1565,"  and  the  whole  encircled  by  the  motto,  **  Ezor- 
gat  Deus  dissipentur  inimici  ejus.''     At  a  short  distance  the  town  of 

PAISLEY 

is  entered,  well  known  for  its  successful  rivalry  of  even  the  most 
beautiful  of  French  manufactured  light  goods,  a  mere  list  of  which 
would  be  far  too  numerous  for  such  a  work  as  the  present. 

On  leaving  Paisley,  the  Ayr  Railway  bends  greatly  to  the  south. 
After  parting  from  the  Greenock  line,  it  proceeds  along  a  consider- 
able embankment,  passing  closely  on  the  right  the  Paisley  Gas  Works. 
The  view  commanded  by  this  slight  elevation,  is  over  a  country  in 
a  state  of  high  cultivation  and  fertility,  although  the  soil  is  light 
There  are  numerous  finely  situated  mansions  and  pleasure  grounds 
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on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  altogether,  the  landscape  is  of  a  cheer- 
ful and  smiling  character.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  west  from 
Paisley,  we  pass,  on  the  left»  the  village  of  Millerston,  at  no  great 
distance  westward  firom  which  the  railway  crosses  the  Johnstone 
Canal,  near  a  bridge  which  rejoices  in  the  name  of  "  The  Cobbler's 
Bridge."  Half  a  mile  fiiriher  brings  us  to  another  village,  also  on 
the  left;  it  is  named  Slates,  and  on  passing  this  village,  the  line 
proceeds  alternately  through  excavations  and  over  embankments, 
occasioned  by  the  undulating  nature  of  the  country,  the  alterna- 
tions affording  opportunities  of  viewing  a  richly  variegated  land- 
scape, adorned  with  fine  mansions,  and  diversified  by  woods,  hillocks, 
and  streamlets,  in  sweet  and  picturesque  profiision.  About  a  mile 
eastward  from  Johnstone,  stands  EkLerslie  House,  built  upon  the 
lands  which  constituted  tiie  patrimony  of  the  heroic  Sir  William 
Wallace,  and  closely  adjoining  the  spot  on  which  that  brave  de- 
fender of  his  country's  independence  was  bom.  The  estate  is  now 
the  property  of  Alexander  Speirs,  Esq.  To  descant  upon  the  pa- 
triotism and  gallant  enterprises  of  the  renowned  Wallace,  in  such 
a  work  as  this,  would  be  as  inconsistent  as  it  must  be  superfluous. 
Yet,  on  passing  the  spot  which  gave  birth  to  one  of  his  bravest 
and  truest  hearted  countrymen — one  who  exhibited  patriotism  at  a 
time  when  that  virtue  was  generally  interpreted  to  signify  the  easiest 
means  of  self  aggrandizement — no  Scotsman  can  avoid  the  thrill- 
ing glow  of  admiration  for  his  patriotic  virtues ;  nor  while  mourning 
the  cruel  fate  which  closed  upon  his  brave  and  daring  achievements 
for  his  countiy's  freedom,  without  a  deep-felt  execration  on  the 
memory  of  the  heartless  tyrant,  whose  dastardly  revenge  has  thrown 
a  taint  upon  tiie  honour,  generosity,  and  manly  pride  of  England ! 

"  At  Wallace's  name  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood!" 

Passing  swiftly  and  smoothly  along,  cheered  by  the  richness  and 
the  everchanging  beauty  of  the  scenery,  we  arrive  at  the  station  of 

JOHNSTONE. 

Close  by  Johnstone,  about  a  mile,  or  rather  less,  south  from  the 
railway,  stands  Johnstone  Castle.  It  is  an  exceedingly  handsome 
and  large  building,  of  the  modem  castellated  style  of  architecture, 
well  surrounded  by  luxuriant  wood.  A  little  to  the  west  of  John- 
stone is  Milliken  House,  a  splendid  mansion,  built  after  the  Grecian 
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•ijlB»  and  is  beuitifollj  sitoated  among  fioA  woods.  Abovt  a  mill 
and  a  half  wost  ftom  the  ttatian,  a  short  distaxMse  nortii  of  t&e  line 
ntnated  on  the  aonthem  slope  of  a  fine  hill,  stands  the  Tillage  oi 
Kilhamhan,  near  which  is  tiie  elq[;ant  and  pleasant  mansion  of  Glen- 
tyon  Honas,  now  the  property  and  residence  of  Captain  Stirling 
a  gentleman  who,  with  pnuseworthy  liberality,  permits  the  nei^ 
bonring  inhabitants  to  eigoy  the  fine  walks  and  policies  whidi  sur- 
round his  mansion. 

The  nulwaj  at  tids  point,  and  fi>r  a  oonsideanihle  distaaoe  east- 
wards and  westwards,  traversing  tiie  bottom  of  a  fine  valley,  aflMfl 
delig^tfbl  Tiewi  of  the  luMy  wooded  dopes  which  bem  In  the  basin. 
At  some  distance  to  the  right,  dose  by  tiie  maigin  of  a  noUe  lake, 
picturesquely  studded  with  islands  doflied  with  wood,  is  eeen  the 
beautilblly  situated  mansion  of  Castle  SempilL    The  present  edifiee 
is  built  not  &r  from  the  spot  that  was  bbenpied  by  the  old  eastk 
of  the  Barons  Sempill,  a  once  powerfbl  fiunily,  who  heLd  sway  and 
possessed  large  domains  in  tfaii  ykniuty.'  Hie  baronage  is  still  re- 
presented by  the  Baroness  Sempill,  bat  the  estates  have  altogether! 
passed  into  other  hands*    Castle  8emple  Loch,  or  as  it  is  now  morol 
fipequently  called,  Lochwinnoch,  is  a  fine  dieet  of  wmter,  ejctending 
nearly  three  miles  in  length ;  it  is  the  source  of  tiie  Black  Csrt 
River,  which,  in  coigunctum  with  the  White  Cart,  falls  into  the 
Clyde  near  Benfrew.    The  loch,  whidi  was  once  much  laxger,  has 
been  greatly  reduced  in  size  by  draming,  durmg  the  coarse  of  which 
operations,  a  brass  cannon  and  severs!  canoes  were  dug  out  of  the 
mud  ia  which  they  had  been  imbedded.    The  fi»rmer  is  supposed  to 
be  a  relic  of  the  Duke  of  ChateDieraalt's  army,  that  nobleman  is 
1560  having  laid  siege  to  Castle  Sempill,  on  the  part  of  the  Fto- 
testant  leaders.    The  Castle  was  at  that  time  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Duke  and  an  army  of 
four  thousand  men.    The  modem  mansion  is  surrounded  by  fine 
woods,  lawns,  and  an  extensive  deer  park,  well  stocked  with  deer. 
Not  far  from  Castle  Sempill,  and  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  line,  I 
is  situated  the  village  of  Howwood,  or  as  it  was  anciently  called, 
Houston.    At  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  this  village  was  the  re- 
sidence of  one  of  those  wonder-working  saints,  wbo,  unlike  the  saints 
of  our  modem  days,  were  ever  foremost  in  good  works.    St  FiDsn 
was  this  good  man's  name :   He  is  reported  to  have  peiftnned  mutj 
miraottbus  cures,  and  not  content  with  his  own  exertions  in  behsif  | 
of  sufifering  humanity,  he  imparted  to  a  spring,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  the  virtue  of  removing  various  diseases ;  and  sfier 
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passing  Howwood,  a  di«rt  pleasant  whirl  brings  ns  to  the  station  of 

LOCHWINNOCH. 

Oa  passing  Lockvmmoch  station,  looking  towards  ihe  rigbt,  the 
eye  is  canght  by  Barr  Castio,  a  ruined  peel  tower  of  the  fifleenUi 
eentmj.  It  is  beautifnlly  situated  near  tho  banks  of  the  river 
Galder,  ahnost  on  tiie  confines  of  the  ooimty  of  Renfrew.  Almost 
immediately  after  learing  the  station,  we  enter  the  paridi  of  Beiih 
and  oomty  of  Ayr,  dose  by  which  point  we  arrive  at  a  place  called 
the  Bpg;  this,  as  its  name  may  indionte,  is  a  moss;  it  is  of  consi- 
derable «xtent,  and  tihie  bottom  was  foond  to  be  so  soft  and  yielding, 
as  to  eanae  great  additional  labour  and  expense  in  securing  the  em- 
bankmwrt  which  carries  the  railway  through  it.  The  rails  on  this 
pc^tkm,  as  is  nsual  in  audi  circumstances,  and  on  all  well  constnictei 
railways,  aze  laid  on  longitudinal  instead  of  transyerse  sleepers. 
This,  from  the  more  extensive  and  oontinuous  vibration,  causes  a 
peculiarly  rumbling  sound  as  the  trains  pass  over.  To  onr  right,  ob. 
paasiiig  through  the  Bog,  may  be  seen  the  Cuff  Hill,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  site  of  a  Dmidical  temple.  Oa  this  hill  there  have 
been  diaoovered  sepulchral  remains  of  widely  different  yet  very 
rttoaote  ages,  both  bearing  inoontestible  evidence  of  having  been 
deposited  befole  the  intxodnctibii  of  Christianity  into  the  neigh- 
bonriiood.  On  the  north  side  of  the  same  hill  is  a  rocking  stone, 
weighing  considerably  more  than  eleven  tons,  but  so  nioely  poised, 
that  it  can  be  put  in  motion  by  the  slightest  touch.  After  passing 
the  Bog,  a  short  and  agreeable  run  brings  the  train  to  the  station  of 

BEITH. 

The  little  village  of  Beith  is  about  a  mile  from  the  station ;  it  is 
situated  on  an  eminence,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
adjacent  country.  At  a  short  distance  west  from  the  station  at 
Beith»  the  railway  skirts  along  Eilbimie  Loch,  one  of  the  most 
beautiliil  small  lochs  in  Scotland.  It  is  better  than  two  miles  in 
length  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth — the  banks  irregular  and 
del^htfully  waving  with  luxuriant  woods.  0&  the  northern  shore 
of  the.ldch  stands  Eilbimie  Village,  romantically  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Gamock,  whidi  intersects  the  town.  Eilbimie 
Eirk,  $fi  it  is  called,  is  one  of  the  early  specimens  of  those  humbler 
eodeaiastical  buildings,  which,  subsequently  to  the  Reformation,  took 
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the  place  of  the  moTe  imposing  edifices  that  weie  erected  hj  the  papal 
hierarohj  for  deyotional  purposes.  This  stractnre  possesses  ain^lar 
attractions  to  the  genealogist,  from  the  rich  and  aocorate  emblazon- 
ment of  the  armorial  bearings  belonging  to  the  nnmeroiu  noble 
families,  allied  to  the  Crawfords  of  Kilbimie,  Earls  of  Crawfind  and 
Lindsay,  whose  burial  vault  is  under  the  kirL  To  the  antiquary  it 
is  no  less  interesting,  from  the  quaint  style  of  its  azchitectnTal  de- 
corations. Close  by  the  village  stand  the  ruins  of  Eilbimie  House, 
the  ancient  patrimonial  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Crawford.  This 
edifice,  at  one  time  a  building  of  great  splendour  and  extent,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1757,  and  has  remained  a  ruin 
ever  since.  A  short  distance  up  the  river,  situated  on  a  'ptomantary 
of  considerable  elevation,  are  the  ruins  of  Glengamock  CaaUe,  once 
the  princely  residence  of  tiie  Cunninghames,  Lords  CHengamock,  a 
noble  and  powerful  family,  which,  after  centuries  of  feudal  oontests 
with  the  Crawfords,  ultimately  merged  in  that  house :  The  house  of 
Crawford,  in  its  turn,  has  yielded  to  the  destructive  agem^  of  time, 
the  last  representative  of  the  race,  Lady  Mary  Lindsay  Crawford, 
having  died  some  years  ago.  The  landscape  all  around  is  of  the  most 
enchanting  order.  Gently  undulating  hills,  cbthed  with  verdure,  or 
adorned  witii  wood,  diversify  the  view,  which  is  circumscribed  by 
distant  hills  of  greater  elevation  and  of  graceful  outline.  Pursuing 
the  route,  through  the  bottom  of  a  richly  and  variegated  plain,  about 
a  mile  beyond  the  western  extremity  of  the  loch,  we  pass  a  neat  man- 
sion on  the  righty  and  shortly  afterwards  arrive  at  the  station  of 

DALRY. 

The  town  of  Dairy  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  rising  ground  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Oamock,  which  meanders  with  a  slow 
and  creeping  motion  through  the  low  part  of  the  valley.  Not  far 
from  Dairy  this  river  receives  the  waters  of  two  tributaries,  the 
Rye  and  the  Caaf,  the  latter  of  which  is  most  remarkable,  for  the 
violent  impetuosity  with  which  it  rushes  over  a  cascade,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Oamock,  after  which,  it  proceeds  in  quietness  and 
peace,  towards  Irvine,  where  it  falls  into  the  sea.  About  two  miles 
from  Dairy  station,  to  the  right  of  the  line,  is  situated  the  superb 
mansion  of  Monkcastle.  The  building,  which  is  modem,  can  hardly  be 
seen  through  the  thickly  embosomed  wood  by  whidi  it  is  surrounded. 
About  half  a  mile  farther  on,  we  sweep  past  the  village  of  Dalgar- 
van,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Gamock,  and  rashing  onwards. 
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xeadi  an  emiNmkment,  the  elevation  of  which  enables  m  to  command 
a  fine  yiew  of  the  rained  waUs  of  the  time  honoured  and  once  stately 
Abbey  of  Kilwinning.  Passing  rapidly  along  the  embankment,  we 
enter  a  considerable  catting,  which  precludes  the  view  of  those  in- 
teresting relics  of  the  olden  time.    Shortiy  after  emerging,  we  reach 

KILWINNING 

station,  from  which  a  branch  diverges,  towards  the  right,  to  Salt- 
coats and  Ardrossan.  On  leaving  the  station,  the  landscape  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  possesses  littie  of  interest,  being  chiefly  a 
range  of  low  flat  sand  hills,  covered  with  scanty  half  starved  grass 
and  swarming  with  rabbits.  Directing  the  eye,  however,  farther  to 
the  distance,  the  mist  shrouded  storm-riven  peaks  of  Arran,  rising 
from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  assume  a  prominent  and  picturesque 
importance.'  To  the  geologist  their  rugged  ranges  present  a  rich 
field  of  speculation,  abounding  in  a  great  variety  of  well-marked 
peculiarities  of  form,  indicative  of  the  various  stratifications  to  which 
their  shapes  are  referable.  To  the  lover  of  natural  scenery  they 
present  the  ever  varying  aspects,  characteristic  of  huge  mountain 
ranges,  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  whose  vapours  hover  round  the 
summits  of  the  hills,  or  roll  along  the  valleys.  At  one  instant  she 
exhibits  the  allurements  of  sun-gilt  hills  and  smiling  skies;  at  ano- 
ther, torn  by  the  howling  blasts  which  sweep  her  rugged  sides ;  the 
sea,  lashed  to  fury  by  the  maddening  hurricane,  foams  and  rages 
round  her  rock-bound  coast,  threatening  with  destraction  whatever 
ofbrs  resistance  to  its  power;  while  conscious  of  her  giant  strength, 
she  triumphantiy  rears  her  crests  above  the  floating  strife,  and 
proudly  waits  the  exhaustion  of  the  storm. 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  pass  the  village  of  Stevenston,  near  to 
which  there  are  some  very  extensive  coal  works.  The  landscape 
now  becomes  more  interesting  as  it  is  enlivened  by  a  view  of  the  sea, 
with  its  marginal  ooast,  and  the  ceaseless  passing  and  repassing 
of  shipping  towards  the  Clyde.  On  the  right,  and  before  enter- 
ing Saltcoats,  is  to  be  seen  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Cunninghames, 
Which  is  a  large  and  splendid  edifice  of  castellated  architecture. 
After  passing  Saltcoats,  a  few  minutes  brings  us  to  the  station  of 

ARDROSSAN. 

This  thriving  town  derives  its  chief  unportance  from  its  harbour,  in 
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additum  to  the  trade  of  whidi,  faoweVer,  it  leceiTes  ocmsidenble 
benefit  from  bemg  a  &Toarite  Ixdjung  station.  On  a  small  promon- 
tofy  oTerikanging  the  sea,  stand  ike  dilapidated  ramains  of  AidioB- 
san  CSaatle,  a  place  at  one  time  of  great  stzengtli  and  oansidenUe 
impartanoe.  It  is  remarkaUe  as  the  scene  of  one  oat  of  many  of 
the  heroic  and  skilfollj  ezecated  exploits  of  the  chiyalions  Wallace. 
According  to  the  most  authentic  traditions,  this  castle  was  dis- 
mantled and  reduced  to  ruins  bj  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  two  frag- 
ments are  all  that  now  remain  to  testify  of  its  former  grandeor. 
We  must  now  retnm  to  the  station  of  KUwinning,  which  d&Am 
its  name  firom  the  andent  town,  dose  hy  whidti  it  stands,  and  whidi 
was  onee  the  seat  of  an  extensive  eodesiastical  establishment  The 
Abbey  of  Eihrinning,  which  was  celebfsted  for  the  beaatj  sod 
magnificeao^  of  its  architoGhire,  was  founded  in  1140,  in  honoiir  of 
St  Winning,  who  was  interred  <m  the  spot  occupied  by  tito  Abbey. 
It  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  by  the  same  mistaban  leil 
whioh  caused  the  demoEtion  of  many  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  which  we  still  owe  the  misfortune  of  a  very  dfr- 
graded  style  of  ecdesiasticBl'  architecture.  Kilwinning  is  also  cele- 
brated as  the  seat  of  the  first  Freemason  Lodge  held  in  Scoilani 
The  lodge  is  reported  to  have  been  founded  by  the  architect  and 
masons  who  came  frran  the  continent  to  bmld  the  Abbey.  Archery 
baa  constituted  a  faTOurite  pastime,  and  has  been  much  practised  in 
KUwinning  from  a  very  early  period.  A  short  distance  aifter  leaviag 
KUwisaiag  station,  we  arrriye  at  a  considerable  excaration,  which 
is  speedily  succeeded  by  an  embanhment  of  ^o  great  Ovation,  bst 
sufficient  to  nffotd  a  fine  view  tm  every  side.  In  front,  the  ]netor- 
escpie  appearance  of  Irvine,  with  the  masts  of  the  shipping  in  its 
harbour,  enliven  the  scene.  To  the  right,  the  sea  sleefie  in  caha 
tranquillity ;  beyond  which  the  mggecl  peaks  of  Arran  claim  atten- 
tion ;  to  the  left  the  country  is  gracefully  undulating,  and  covered 
with  thriving  plantations,  from  the  midst  of  which  the  towen 
of  Eg^ton  Castle  shoot  up  their  well  proportioned  heads.  This 
elegant  mansion,  which  has  recently  been  rebuilt,  is  a  Toy  exten- 
sive specimen  of  the  modem  castellated  style,  and  is  anrrounded 
by  spacious  lawns  and  gigantic  trees' of  ancient  growth;  this  bar- 
ing be^  the  seat  of  the  Miontgomeries,  Earls  of  Eg^inlim,  for 
nearly  ^Te  centuries.  In  August,  1839,  at  this  princely  domain, 
was  revived  the  bug  disused  and  almost  forgotten  pageant  of  a 
tournament  The  arrangements  for  the  tilting  and  its  chivahoiu 
accompaniments  were  costiy  and  magnificent  to  the  extreme,  and 
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thouandB,  firom  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  tbrwiged  to  witness 
tiie  allaiing  spectacle. 

A  short  distance  after  haying  passed  the  towers  of  the  Castle  of 
EglintoD,  we  cross,  for  the  last  time,  haring  previously  crossed 
it  three  timea,  the  Gamock,  just  before  its  junction  with  tiie  0ea, 
Siutttij  aftur  leaving  Gaznodc  Bridge,  we  arriye  at  the  9tation  of 

IRVINE. 

This  is  a  populous  and  thriying  town,  haying  a  good  harbour  and  an 
infiTWMing  trade.  It  derives  some  additional  interest  from  having 
been  the  first  spot  in  whick  Bubns  made  the  attempt  of  combating^ 
on  bis  own  aoeount,  in  the  struggles  of  the  world. for  gain.  Here  the 
mighty  peasant  bard  oommenoed  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  flax 
diesser;  and  here,  as  in  most  other  of  his  pecnniaxy  efforts,  the  evil 
genins  which  haunts  a  poet  in  the  pursuit  of  pelf,  beset  him.  His 
shop  took  fire,  and  he  was  left,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  "  like  a 
tme  poet,  without  a  sizpenoe."  Irvine,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Earl  of  Eglintcm,  is  also  rising  into  repntatioaa  as  a  radng  station. 
Here  the  Busby  Branch  diverges  to  the  left,  and  joins  the  Eil- 
marnock  line  near  Ejlmaurs,  affording  great,  convenienee  betwixt 
l^''^™MTK>ck  and  Irvine. 

After  leaving  Irvine,  the  railway  proceeds  along  a  slight  em- 
bankment, carried  through  a  flat  sandy  piece  of  coast,  with  the 
sea  dose  upon  the  right  hand;  the  Arran  mountains  forming  still 
a  prominent  and  pleasing  object  on  that  side — Gfoatfell  being  most 
oonspicQous.  Whirling  on,  with  still  untiring  speed,  we  pass  the  Ell- 
Bunock  and  Jroon  Bailway.  This  line,  which  was  opened  chiefly 
for  the  transit  of  ooals  in  I8I0,  is  the  oldest  line  of  railway  in  Scot- 
^  hot  has  produced  a  dividend  as  high  as  18  per  cent.  It  was  of 
yer7  primitive  construction,  and  had  tiie  phalanges,  for  retaining 
the  carriages  upon  the  road,  fixed  upon  the  inside  of  the  rails, 
instead  of  on  the  carriage  wheels,  as  is  th&  present  practice,  but 
having  been  bought  up  by  the  Ayrshire  Company,  and  remodelled, 
is  now  amalgamated  with  the  reist  of  the  line.  Close  by  this  point, 
and  near  Barassie  Mill,  a  branch  diverges  from  the  main  line  of 
the  Glasgow  and  Ayrshire  Eailway  to  Troon  harbour,  whence  the 
Fleetwood  steamers  are  now  despatched.  Afler  passing  the  point 
of  divergenoe,  a  very  short  drive  soon  takes  us  to  the  station  of 

TROON. 

This  station  is  named  from  its  proximity  to  a  small  but  improving 
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sea-port  of  the  same  name,  which  pOBsesBes  one  of  the  finest  natoral 
harbours  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  It  is  situated  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Dundonald,  and  now  the  property  of  his  Grace  the  Doke  of 
Portland,  who  built  a  splendid  pier  for  the  acoonunodation  of  the 
shipping  frequenting  the  port,  furnished  it  with  wet  and  dry  docks, 
also  most  ingenious  steam  cranes  for  loading  ships.  A  great  quantity 
of  coal  is  exported  from  this  neighbourhood  to  Ireland. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  station  of  Troon,  we  come  into  view  of 
Fullerton  House,  the  princely  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
which,  along  with  the  estate,  he  acquired  by  marriage.  It  is  a  splen- 
did building,  and  most  delightfully  situated,  among  richly  sheltering 
woods,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  railway,  and  oommands 
a  most  extensive  and  enchanting  view  towards  the  sea.  From  tins 
point  the  eye  swims  in  satisfaction  along  the  sweet  curves  of  Irvine 
and  Troon  bays,  and  the  rising  grounds  gently  ascending  into  grace- 
ful hills  behind  them.  Arran,  now  considerably  diminished  by  the 
increasing  distance,  still  lovely  in  its  misty  obscuriiy,  invites  the 
passer's  gaze;  and  in  front,  on  a  clear  day,  the  gigantic  cliffs  of 
Ailsa  Crag  may  be  seen  towering  above  the  depths  of  old  ocean  for  a 
thousand  feet.  A  little  beyond  Fullerton,  similarly  situated,  is  Fair- 
field House.  The  pleasure  grounds  around  this  noble  mansion  are 
extensive  and  beautifully  embellished  with  fine  plantations.  After 
passing  Fairfield,  our  untiring  steed  soon  brings  us  to  the  station  of 

MONKTON. 

This  station  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  village  of  Monkton 
which  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  on  the  left  of 
the  railway.  As  its  name  implies,  it  was  originally  the  abode  of 
ecclesiastics,  being  an  appanage  of  Paisley  Abbey.  After  passing 
the  Monkton  station,  we  are  driven  through  Prbstwick,  another 
spot  dedicated  to  the  abode  of  members  of  the  priesthood;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  more,  we  are  carried  through  the 
village  of  Newton,  and  landed  safely  in  the  Passengers'  Shed  at 

AYR. 

This  is  a  commodious  and  well  contrived  erection,  containing  the 
usual  accommodations  to  be  met  with  at  the  terminus  of  a  weU- 
conducted  railway,  and  appears  to  have  been  so  designed  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  strength  and  durability. 
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Bbfobx  conuDsncmg  to  giye  a  suoe^et  -aooount  of  this  county 
town,  we  cannot  insist  canjing  the'  tdurist  at'  onoe  to  the  proper 

''LAHB    OF    BVBKS.'' 

The  yeiy  beantifiil  and  classic  Monument  to  the  memory  of  Scotia's 
immortal  bard,  is  about  three  miles  south  of  the  town,  erected  on  a 
commanding  sitiiadoh  on  the  river  I>o<m,  near  Ailoway  Kirk.  It 
is  of  the  Gonntfaian  order  of  architeoture,  and  consists  of  a  circular 
structure  of  nine  piUars,  placed  on  a  held  rustic  triangular  base, 
intended  by  the  accomplished  ardiitect,  Thomas  Hamilton  of  Edin< 
burgh,  to  indicate  ihe  districts  of  Kyle,  Oarrick,  and  Gunninghame. 
In  the  interior  apartment  there  are  many,  articles,  together  with 
a  portrait  of  the  poet,  worthy  of  being  examined ;  and  around  this 
tasteful  gtruoture,  two  acr^a  of  ornamental  shrubbery  are  enclosed, 
in  a  aeduded  comer  of  which  are  placed  the  far-famed  figures  of 
Tam  e^:  Shiml^  arid  Souter  Johhwif,  cut  out  of  solid  freestone  by 
tiie  self^tai^ht  artist  Thorn; 

A  oomfbrtable  'Inn,>  for  the  acoompmodation  of  the  very  numerous 
yisitorsy:  also  forms  a  point  of  no  oidinary  attraction  to  this  hallowed 
spot:  tite  cottage  in  which  the  poet  was  bom  is  still  standing, 
situate  oii  tiie  road  side,  and  has  Icmg  been  used  as  a  public  house ; 
to  whidi.  an  apartment  bais  been  added  for 'the  accommodation  of 
travellearsi  sinoe  it  ceased  to.^srm  the  residence  of  the  relatives  of 
the  Sc(^t£Bh  Sard. 

The.eountiy  around  the  cottage  is.  picturesque  and  beautiful  in 
appeannoe,  rich  in  soil,  highly  cultivated,  and  finely  diversified 
with  thriving  and  luabrageous  plantations.  In  the  immediate  neigh* 
bourhood  runs  the  water  of  Dqou,  with  its  "  bonnie  banks  and 
braes,"  which  he  has  so  feelingly  described  iu  his  immortal  lyrics, 
and  which  j  in  the  vicinity  of  Ailoway  Kirk,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  cottage,  is  adorned  by  a  landscape,  peculiarly  rich  in 
romantic  scenery  and  associations.  For  three  or  four  miles  from  its 
mouth,  it  flows  between  finely  wooded  banks,  in  some  places  precipi- 
tous and  interspersed  with  naked  rocks,  and  brushwood  growing  from 
their  crevices,  and  in  others,  gently  sloping  from  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  characterized  by  every  variety  of  hill'  and  dale,  with  all  their 
interesting  accompaniments  of  meadow  pasture  and  cultivated  fields, 
finely  intersected  with  groves  of.  forest  trees.  Sometimes  it  flows  on 
in  a  straight  line  through  uniform  projecting  ridges  of  blinks,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  it  is  hardly  perceptible  through  the  foliage  of  the 
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OTerhanging  branches;  and  at  othex?  it  exbibits  abnipt  or  gentle 
bends  in  its  oorrent,  pleasing  the  eye  in  evexy  fbim  that  is  grand, 
beautiful,  and  attractive.  Beyond  the  river  is  the  picturesque  ridge 
of  Brown  Carrick  Hill,  finely  diversified  with  olumps  of  planting, 
green  pasture,  fields  of  grain  in  their  season,  with  '*  blooming 
heather,"  **  lone  glens  of  green  bracken,''  and  ''  the  bum  stealing 
under  the  lang  yellow  broom/'  It  was  amid  such  scenery  as  this, 
that  the  genius  of  Bubns  was  nurtured  and  furnished  with  excite- 
ment and  materials  to  work  upon.  It  was  here  where  his  early 
years  were  spent,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education ; 
where  his  first  attachments  were  formed ;  where,  "  when  summer 
days  were  fine,"  he  **  ran  about  the  braes  and  paidled  in  the  bum ;" 
and  .where  he  laid  in  that  rich  store  of  imagery  and  recollection 
which  he  has  embodied  so  sweetly  in  his  fascinating  poetry.  The 
name  of  Bobert  Burns,  let  a  Scotsman  pronounce  it  with  reverence 
and  afiection  I  He  produced  the  most  simple  and  beautiful  lyrics 
himself  I  He  purified  and  washed  from  their  olden  stains  many  of 
the  most  exquisite  of  past  ages.  He  collected  others  with  all  the 
glowing  enthusiasm  of  an  antiquary,  and  with  the  keen  eye  of  an 
exquisite  critic  and  poet.  It  was  in  these  beautiful  old  ballads  and 
songs  that  Bums  laid  the  foundation  of  his  greatness.  Their  simpli- 
city  he  copied;  he  equalled  their  humour  and  excelled  their  pathos. 
But  that  flame  which  they  helped  to  raise  absorbed  them  in  its  su- 
perior brightness,  so  that  the  more  we  investigate  the  sources  from 
which  he  drew,  the  more  our  reverence  for  his  genius  is  increased. 
Whatever  he  transplanted,  grew  up  and  flourished  with  a  vigour 
unknown  in  the  parent  soil ;  whatever  he  imitated,  sinks  almost  into 
insignificance,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  imitation.  He  roUs  along 
like  a  mighty  river,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  the  scattered 
streams  that  contribute  to  its  greatness  are  forgotten. 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  county  town.  It  stands  on  a 
broad  level  plain,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  in 
all  directions ;  but  by  far  the  most  favourable  view  of  it,  is  that 
from  the  south,  in  the  direction  of  Carrick  Hill,  which  commands 
one  of  the  finest  prospects  to  be  met  with  any  where — and  the  town 
forms  none  of  the  least  attractive  points  in  the  landscape.  Here  it 
seems  a  very  striking  object — the  handsome  new  buildings  on  the 
side  of  Wellington  Square  and  adjoining  street  first  appearing  to  the 
eye,  shaded  by  the  plantations  that  adom  the  numerous  viUas  that 
intervene  in  the  suburbs. 

The  county  buildings,  the  lofty  tapering  new  spire,  and  the  im- 
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posing  Gotbio-like  erection  of  Wallace  Tower,  have  tended  mnch  to 
beaatify  and  adorn  the  town»  and  to  add  to  the  effect  of  its  appear- 
ance when  seen  from  a  distance.  When  Ayr  is  spoken  of  generallj, 
the  name  is  made  to  comprehend  the  congregated  streets  and  build- 
ingB  <m  both  sides  of  the  river,  including  a  population  of  nearly 
9000  inhabitants. 

Chcurter  and  Antiquity, — Ayr  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  our 
Scottish  burghs— a  synod  and  presbytery  seat — a  circuit  station  of 
the  Justiciary  Court — the  metropolis  of  the  county  which  bears  its 
name — and  the  returning  burgh  of  the  set  with  which  it  is  united  in 
sending  a  member  to  Parliament,  viz.,  Irvine,  Campbelton,  Inverary, 
and  Oban.  It  obtained  its  charter  of  royalty  from  King  William, 
snmaraed  the  Lion,  in  the  year  1202. 

Improvements* — Few  places  have  undergone  a  greater  change  for 
the  better  than  this  town  has  done  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
During  that  time,  it  has  made  greater  advances  in  architectural  and 
other  improvements,  than  it  had  done  perhaps  during  a  century 
before. 

Cwmty  Buildings, — These  are  situated  on  the  north-west  side  of 
Wellington  Square,  and  were  erected  about  twenty  years  ago,  from 
a  design  by  Mr.  Wallaoe,  architect. 

Town*s  New  Buildings, — These  are  very  handsome  and  commo- 
dious, and  reflect  great  honour  on  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  the 
architect.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  buildings,  together 
with  the  Citadel,  &c.,  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  indulge  in  de- 
scribing. 

The  district  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  is  beautiftilly 
ornamented,  and  the  fields  that  are  not  under  wood,  are  cultivated 
and  dressed  like  gardens.  In  the  old  parish,  fronting  the  town,  the 
mansion  house  of  Castlehill  stands  pre-eminently  distinguished.  It 
is  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence,  surrounded  with  fine  planta- 
tions, and  has  a  most  interesting  view  of  Ayr,  its  harbour  and  bay, 
and  the  distant  mountains  of  Arran.  A  little  to  the  west  of  it  is  the 
secluded  retreat  of  Belmont  Cottage,  nearly  hid  among  the  trees  in 
which  it  is  embowered.  A  little  further  on,  towards  Alloway,  is  the 
magnificent  seat  of  Rozelle,  with  its  stately  woods  and  enclosures. 
To  the  south,  at  a  short  distance,  lies  the  beautiful  domain  of  Doon- 
holm,  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  and  having  its  man- 
sion house  almost  entirely  concealed  by  thick  groves  of  thriving 
plantations.  To  the  west,  nearer  the  sea,  is  the  house  of  Belleisle, 
which  rears  its  turreted  gable,  projections,  and  chimney  tops,  above 
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the  trees,  in  the  style  of  the  old  English  baronial  manor  houses; 
and  in  its  immediate  yicinitj,  is  the  elegant  new  mansion  of  Monnt 
Charles,  standing  on  a  steep  bank  above  the  Doon,  with  a  beantiM 
lawn  in  front,  and  shaded  all  around  with  groves  of  plantations. 

The  Bay  of  Ayr,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  and  most  important 
feature  of  the  soeneiy  connected  with  the  town  and  parish,  and 
in  that  view  merits  a  particular  description.  It  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde  with  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 
On  all  sides  it  appears  bounded  by  prominent  outlines  of  land 
scenery,  except  the  west,  where,  in  a  dear  day,  the  distant  coast  of 
Ireland  is  dimly  seen  in  the  horizon,  peering  above  the  wide  expanse 
of  ocean  which  surrounds  it.  Nearer,  and  in  the  same  direction,  the 
view  is  relieved  by  the  more  prominent  and  huge  rocky  islet^  named 

AILSA    CRAG, 

by  far  the  most  remarkable  object  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  It  rises 
to  the  height  of  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
is  two  miles  in  circumference  at  its  base.  To  a  great  distance,  both 
at  sea  and  on  land,  it  is  seen  towering  its  majestic  conical  peak 
in  solitary  grandeur,  being  nearly  perpendicular  on  all  sides,  and 
consisting  of  a  stupendous  bare  rock  of  the  trap  formation,  on 
which  there  is  hardly  any  vegetation,  and  no  signs  of  life,  with  the 
exception  of  numerous  flocks  of  gannets  or  solan  geese,  and  other 
sea  fowl.  The  beholder  is  struck  with  awe  at  its  prominent  and 
precipitous  appearance,  and  wonders  how  such  an  object  could  have 
been  produced  in  so  solitary  a  situation,  amid  the  deep  waters  of  the 
open  sea,  without  any  thing  to  correspond  with  it  in  any  direction. 
It  generally  appears  to  the  eye,  from  afar,  shrouded  in  light  blue 
mist,  unless  when  it  assumes  a  more  sombre  veil,  amid  fogs,  rain, 
and  tempest. 

But  its  most  marked  boundary  is  the  Island  of  Arran,  witli  its 
lofty  mountains  stretching  along  nearly  the  whole  of  its  coast  to  the 
north  and  west,  with  the  projection  from  behind  of  the  Mull  of 
Cantyre.  These  mountains  communicate  to  it  its  principal  interest 
and  grandeur,  and  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  derives 
from  them  an  endless  succession  of  noble  appearances,  with  which 
the  view  of  the  beholder  is  constantly  relieved  and  captivated.  But 
the  sublimest  and  most  pleasing  aspect  which  they  assume,  is  when 
the  sun  has  "  just  sunk  beneath  the  western  wave,"  in  a  calm  dear 
evening,  throwing  his  golden  beams  over  their  migestic  ridges,  so 
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finely  and  distinctly  marked  in  the  serene  azure  sky,  while  all  other 
objects  nndemeath  have  already  been  thrown  into  the  soft  and 
dusky  shade  of  twilight. 

Where  Arran  terminates,  the  projecting  point  of  Cantyre  pro- 
longs the  boundary  of  the  bay  considerably  further  to  the  west,  so 
that  with  this  apparent  contiguity  of  land  all  around,  except  at  one 
point,  and  that  point  only  seen  in  one  line  of  view,  it  looks  like 
a  lake  of  very  large  dimensions,  diversified  every  where  along  its 
borders  with  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  features.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  perhaps 
of  the  kind  that  can  rival  it  in  extent,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
its  beauty,  grandeur,  and  attractiveness. 

However  reluctant,  we  must  now  take  our  departure  southward, 
and  bid  adieu  to  the  **  Land  op  Burns  ;**  and  leaving  the  borough 
town  of  Ayr — '*  Auld  Ayr  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses,  for  honest 
men  and  bonnie  lasses'' — pass  the  road  on  the  right,  leading  to  Gir- 
van,  Portpatrick,  &c^  by  the  coast.  From  the  nearest  rising  ground 
we  have  a  view  of  Creenan  Castle,  built  upon  a  bold  promontory 
overhanging  the  Frith  of  Clyde ;  and  at  a  short  distance  from  thence 
to  the  south,  Dunure  Castle  presents  itself,  together  with  Culzean 
and  Tumberry  Castles,  all  objects  rich  in  historic  interest  and  pic- 
turesque beauty.  Indeed,  throughout  the  parish  of  Maybole,  where 
these  are  situated,  are  the  remains  of  many  such  erections,  the  seats 
of  the  once  powerful  and  feudal  chiefs.  Besides  the  Castle  of  May- 
bole,  the  former  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Cassilis,  the  Castles  of 
Newark,  Dundufi^,  and  Eolhenzie,  are  tolerably  entire,  while  those  o|| 
Doonside,  Smithstowne,  Sauchrie,  Craigskean,  Beoch,  Garryhome, 
Glenayes,  Brochlock,  and  Dalduff,  are  ahnost  level  with  the  ground. 

Proceeding  onwards  to  Castle  Douglas  and  Dumfries,  and  about  a 
mile  firom  Ayr,  stands  a  very  pretty  private  seat,  called  Castle  Hill, 
on  the  left ;  and  a  few  miles  on  the  same  side,  are  seen  "  The  Craigs 
o'  Kyle,  amang  the  bonnie  blooming  heather,"  where  the  immortal 
Bard  **  met  the  bonnie  lassie  keeping  a'  her  ewes  thegither." 

Patna  Hill,  not  by  any  means  a  mountain  in  the  conception  of  a 
Highlander,  although  a  veiy  sweet'rising  ground,  at  the  base  of 
which  is  situated  the  peaceful  looking  village  of  that  name,  where 
the  first  peep  of  the  "  Banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon"  present 
themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  tourist,  and  this  beautiful  dear  run- 
ning r^ver  continues  to  be  his  companion  till  Dalmellington  is 
reached.  This  classic  and  poetical  stream,  which  forms  the  south- 
western boundary  of  the  parish,  rises  out  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name^ 
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about  eighteen  miles  inland  to  the  south-east  of  Ayr,  bounded  by 
high  mountains,  and  situated  on  the  confines  betwixt  Ayrshire  and 
the  stewartiy  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  lake  from  which  it  daxnis 
its  paternity  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  firom  the  elevated  mountain 
ridges  with  which  it  is  surrounded;  and  were  these  oorered  with 
wood,  instead  of  being  naked  moorland  pasture,  they  might  vie  with 
the  lake  scenery  of  Cumberland.  In  issuing  from  this  interesting 
sheet  of  water,  the  riyer  formerly  ran  over  the  top  of  a  narrow 
edging  of  rock,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  bed  of  ihe 
stream  below ;  but  as  the  lake  was  found  to  be  nearly  of  the  same 
depth  on  the  other  side,  two  mines  have  been  cut  through  the  rock, 
through  which  the  water  has  been  brought,  and  two  sluices  placed  at 
their  mouths,  which  maintain  the  complete  command  of  the  current. 
This  work  was  effected  with  the  view  of  recovering  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground  around  the  lake,  by  diminishing  the  depth  and 
extent  of  its  water.  The  effect  contemplated,  has  no  doubt  been 
accomplished  in  one  view,  by  the  diminution  of  the  sur&ce  of  water 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-half;  but  little  advantage  has  been 
gained,  in  consequence  of  the  land  recovered  being  entirely  uselees, 
by  its  channelly  surface,  while  the  lake  has  been  greatly  injured  in 
point  of  beauty  and  extent  It  is  still,  however,  much  frequented  in 
fishing  excursions.  The  Doon,  on  its  egress,  as  above  described, 
runs  for  nearly  a  mile  through  a  rocky  precipitous  chasm,  overhung 
with  trees  and  brushwood,  along  the  bottom  of  which  a  romantic 
sequestered  walk  has  been  cut  for  foot  passengers,  where  the  rocks 
^n  both  sides  are  so  perpendicular  and  rugged,  to  a  great  height,  aa 
almost  to  exclude  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  to  form  a  scene  exceed- 
ingly sublime  and  striking.  The  scenery  on  its  banks  below  Dal- 
melUngton  is  very  tame,  as  the  river  runs  for  several  miles  through 
a  flat  bog  and  meadow,  with  hardly  any  declination  of  surface,  and 
nothing  to  give  interest  or  variety  to  its  banks.  When  it  reaches 
Skeldon,  however,  it  assumes  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  its 
banks  rising  in  prominency,  and  being  well  covered  with  wood ;  and 
these  features  it  preserves,  till  it  mingles  its  waters  with  the  sea, 
two  miles  to  the  west  of  Ayrf 

The  village  of  Dabnellington  is  surrounded  on  all  its  sides  by 
gently  rising  grounds,  dad  with  the  richest  verdure  to  the  summits, 
and  studded  over  with  abundance  of  handsome  cattle,  peculiar  to 
this  county.  The  sites  of  two  castles  are  pointed  out — one,  a  few 
hundred  yards  above  the  village,  which,  frx)m  a  traditionary  story 
of  its  occupant,  is  still  spoken  of  as  Dame  Helen's  Castle,  has  been  a 
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small  boildiog.  One  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  Tillage,  firom  having 
been  built  of  the  materials  of  the  castle^  is  called  the  Castle  House, 
and  on  one  of  its  door  lintels,  bore,  a  few  years  ago,  the  date  1003. 
The  Tillage  seems  to  have  been  origiuallj  a  dep^idenej  of  this 
casUe ;  for  doselj  OTerhanging  the  Tillage,  and  between  it  and  the 
castle,  is  a  most  complete  moat  of  considerable  height ;  one  of  those 
primitiTe  courts  whence  laws  were  promulgated,  and  where  the 
justice  of  those  days  was  administered.  The  land  between  the 
castle  and  the  moat  stiU  bears  the  name  of  the  Castle  Crofts ;  and  at 
a  little  distance  fiom  thence  is  the  CHlliei^  Knotoe, 

This  romantic,  classic,  and  warlike  ground,  is  likely,  ere  long,  to 
be  destined  to  tctj  difPerent  purposes^  for  within  a  mile  or  so  of  this 
quiet  hamlet,' the  wealthy  and  enterprising  firm  of  Houldsworth  have 
commenced  te  erect  extensive  iron  works,  with  streets  of  houses  for 
the  workmen,  &c.  LeaTing  Dahnellington,  the  road  winds  round 
the  base  of  a  deep  ravine,  with  hills  on  each  side,  bold,  rugged, 
and  bare,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  picturesque  little  Loch  Muck 
is  situated.  A  little  space  farther  on,  when  we  emerge  from  this 
pass,  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  mountains  of  the  Galloway 
Highlands  meets  the  eye,  magnificent  in  outline,  and  stretehing 
for  many  miles  in  the  distant  horizon,  in  the  bosom  of  which  lies 
Loch  Doon,  trending  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  The  ruins  of  a 
Castle,  which  takes  its  name  from  this  vast  sheet  of  water  are  to  be 
seen  on  a  small  island,  forming  an  interesting  point  in  the  land- 
scape; and  the  names  of  the  principal  mountains  are,  Lamlash, 
Cairns,  and  Minshalloch. 

The  road  now  descends  into  a  beautiful  vale,  and  before  reaching 
the  village  of  Carsphaim,  passes  Lagwine,  the  birthplace  of  the  well 
known  and  celebrated  Sir  Loudon  Macadam,  the  great  improver  of 
turnpike  roads  throughout  the  world,  and  a  little  to  the  west  there 
are  extensive  lead  mines.  A  short  distance  south,  the  richly  wooded 
banks  of  Ken  are  reached ;  and  the  river,  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge  at  the  village  of  Dairy,  where,  and  along  the  lake  and  river 
alternately,  the  road  is  led  through  sceneiy  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
romantic  description.  The  village  of  Balmaclellan  is  seen  at  a  little 
distance  on  the  left,  and  the  river  Ken  is  again  crossed  opposite 
the  boropgh  of  New  Qalloway,  with  Eenmure  Castle  to  the  south, 
situated  on  the  margin  of  Loch  Ken.  The  road  still  holds  on  with 
alternations  of  lake  and  river  scenery,  with  the  bold  and  striking 
Galloway  mountains,  forming  distant  horizons  to  each  successive 
hmdscape,  until  the  Thriving  town  of  Castle  Douglas  is  entered. 
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Here  the  tourigt  will  find  ample  gratification,  if  excursions  towards 
the  coast  of  the  Solway  are  made,  in  many  situations  of  which  the 
sceneiy  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom,  for  rugged  boldness 
and  variety  of  outline,  and  combining  both  river,  mountain,  and 
oceanic  vistas,  in  every  direction.  In  this  locality,  by  no  means 
hitherto  the  resort  of  the  picturesque  wanderer,  the  roads  are  un- 
commonly good,  and  the  inns  comfortable  and  moderate,  so  that  we 
cannot  resist  recommending  the  journey  to  all  who  can  command 
the  time. 
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SEVENT-H    TOUR. 


FBOM   DUMFRIES 


THE    STEWABTRY   OF   KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 


Thbbe  is  no  part  of  Sootlaiid  less  known  or  leas  visited  by  toniists 
than  the  Stewartij  of  Kirkcudbright,  although  we  feel  confident  in 
assertii^,  that  there  are  few  districts  in  which  a  few  days  can  be 
more  pleasantly  spent.  The  means  of  access  to  it  have  hitherto  been 
difficult  and  expensive,  and  the  country  seen  along  the  lines  of  road 
traversed  by  the  public  conveyances,  from  east  to  west,  is  generally 
of  a  most  uninteresting  character.  Better  days,  however,  are  dawn- 
ing on  it.  Railways  are  approaching  it,  although  none  have  yet 
been  commenced  within  its  bounds.  The  steam  communication 
with  Liverpool  iSi  now  good,  and  a  tourist  fix)m  Glasgow  or  Edin- 
burgh can,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  either  by  way  of  Ayr,  or 
the  Caledonian  Railway  to  Lockerby,  and  &om  that  to  Dumfries, 
find  himself  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway,  where  the  scenes  of  many 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  most  interesting  novels  are  laid.  •  We  cannot 
hold  out  to  the  tourist  the  grandeur  of  the  Highlands,  or  the  rich- 
ness of  the  Lothians,  but  we  will  promise  him  a  variety  of  varied 
scenery,  rugged  hills  and  wooded  glens,  with  fine  sea  views  and  bold 
headlands.  To  the  botanist  and  the  geologist,  the  district  is  almost 
a  "  terra  incognita."  A  week  in  Galloway  would  amply  repay  the 
lover  of  either  of  these  sciences,  and  send  him  home  well  loaded 
with  treasures  for  his  labour. 
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To  view  the  Boeneiy  which  we  have  promised,  the  tomiat  must 
leave  the  great  thoroughfares,  and  turn  his  steps  to  the  sea  coast  and 
the  banks  of  the  rirers.  The  Stewartry  is  entered  immediatelj  on 
crossing  the  Nith  from  Dumfries,  that  part  of  the.  town  lying  to  the 
west  of  it,  called  Maxwelltown,  being  within  it.  The  road  we  pro- 
pose travelling,  on  leaving  the  town,  is  the  most  southerly,  and 
winds  for  eight  miles  along  the  side  of  a  fine  range  of  hills,  at  the 
end  of  which  stands  Criffel,  a  prominent  featuro  from  all  parts  of 
the  surrounding  country.  At  its  foot  lies  the  village  of  New  Abbey, 
with  the  beautiful  ruin  of  Sweedieart  Abbey,  which  unfortunately 
is  suffering  much  from  decay.  It  was  founded  by  Devorgilla,  the 
mother  of  John  Balliol,  King  of  Scotland,  who,  about  the  same  time, 
built  the  Old  Bridge  of  Dumfries.  On  leaving  this,  we  obtain  a  d^ 
tant  view  of  the  ruins  of  Caerlaverock  Castle,  a  border  fortress  of 
the  Earls  of  Nithsdale,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nith. 
This  venerable  pile,  which  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent baronial  residences  in  Scotland,  was,  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  a  place  of  immense  strength,  though  destitute  of  natoni 
bulwarks.  It  lies  near  the  shores  of  the  Solway.  Its  foundation  is 
not  many  feet  above  high  water  mark,  and  it  has  neither  rapid  river 
nor  lofty  rock  to  aid  the  rosouroes  of  art.  Its  form  is  nncommon, 
being  triangular.  It  is  surroimded  by  a  double  moat ;  and  when  this 
difficulty  had  been  vanquished  by  the  prowess  of  the  assailants, 
portcullis  after  portcullis,  to  the  number  at  least  of  three,  presents 
a  barrier  to  their  farther  progress.  Connected  with  this,  we  may 
notice  the  still  visible  romains  of  a  plan  for  discharging  a  torrent  of 
molten  lead  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers.  From  this,  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  mode  of  warfSure,  and  the  consequent  methods  of 
defence  adopted  and  practised  among  our  forefathers.  Their  object 
was  to  render  their  abodes  inaccessible,  except  under  peril  of  life, 
to  all  but  the  formally  invited  guest.  In  this  respect,  there  is  now 
a  most  important  and  salutary  change;  our  object  now  is  not  to 
fortify  our  gates  but  to  render  them  accessible  to  all.  Caerlaverock 
Castle  will  be  found  amply  and  faithfully  described  in  many  wcnrks. 
A  pretty  full  account  of  it  has  been  given  in  the  Picture  of  Dum- 
fries, by  Mr.  M*Diarmid,  and  formerly  by  Grose,  Pennant,  and 
others,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  This  castle  has  stood  several 
sieges,  but  to  take  notice  of  all  these  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
object  of  this  work.  We  find,  according  to  Qrose,  that  after  the 
siege  by  Cromwell,  the  castle  contained  eighty-six  beds,  forty  car- 
pets, and  a  library  worth  £200,  which  enables  us  to  form  some  idea 
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of  its  anicieiit  eplendouT.  The  flewrs-de-lis,  oonspicuous  on  the 
windows  of  the  banqueting  hall,  are  a  proof  of  the  intimacy  which 
ianmerlj  existed  between  France  and  Scotland.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  L,  Caerlaverock  sustained  its  most  formidable  siege.  The 
whole  army  of  that  distinguished  warrior  was  drawn  out  for  two 
days  against  it  before  it  surrendered.  The  length  of  time  was  net 
remarkable ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  that  the  defenders 
were  only  sixty  in  number.  The  discovery  of  this  circumstance,  it 
is  said,  occasioned  no  small  surprise  among  the  troops  of  Edward. 

A  few  miles  &rther  we  pass  through  the  yery  neat  and  little 
village  of  Kirkbean.  To  the  left  are  the  village  of  Carsethom,  the 
Port  of  Dumfries,  and  Southemess,  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 
Adjoining  the  latter  village,  on  the  estate  of  Axbigland,  is  situated  a 
cottage,  in  which  Paul  Jones,  the  famous  sea  captain  or  pirate  was 
bom.  His  proper  name  was  John  Paul.  This  singular  individual 
rose,  from  being  a  cabin-boy,  to  a  high  command  in  the  American 
navy  at  its  first  formation.  While  in  that  service  he  performed  many 
feats  of  daring.  About  the  year  1778,  he  was  the  cause  of  much 
terror  in  the  Solway  and  a^oining  seas,  attacking  vessels,  and  even 
plundering  towns ;  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  St  Mary's  Isle,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  its  noble  owner, 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  Soon  after  he  had  effected  a  landing,  he  was 
informed  by  some  labourers  that  his  Lordship  was  in  England,  and 
gave  orders  to  his  men  to  return  back  to  their  boat ;  but  observing 
on  their  countenances  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  he  allowed  the 
party,  oommanded  by  two  lieutenants,  to  proceed  to  the  mansion- 
house,  and  demand  the  EarFs  silver  pl&te.  The  various  articles  were 
delivered  to  them  by  the  Countess  of  Selkirk ;  and  the  party,  setting 
off  without  delay,  reached  their  ship.  The  plate  was  bought  by 
Paul  Jones  himself,  at  a  considerable  price,  in  France,  and  returned 
to  her  Ladyship  in  perfect  safety.  He  afterwards  rose  to  be  a 
Rear- Admiral  in  the  Russian  service,  and  died  in  France.  Ck)oper 
and  Allan  Gunninghame  have  both  chosen  him  as  the  hero  of  their 
ronumoes. 

After  this  long  digression,  we  must  now  return  and  proceed  on  our 
course,  for  a  few  miles,  through  the  finely  cultivated  parish  of  Kirk- 
bean. The  length  of  this  parish  is  about  six  miles,  and  the  breadth 
may  be  said  to  average  three.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east,  east, 
south,  and  south-west^  by  the  Solway  Frith,  comprising  about  ten 
miles  of  sea  coast,  and  in  the  other  directions,  by  a  rugged  moun- 
tainous district,  terminated  on  the  northern  extremity  by  Criffel,  and 
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gradually  decreasing  in  height  towards  the  yale  of  Southwick  on 
the  south-west.  The  height  of  CrifTel  above  the  sea  level  is  about 
1900  feet.  It  is  generally  stated,  in  tables  of  heights,  to  be  the 
highest  mountain  south  of  Lowther  and  Queensberry  range,  though 
there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  some  of  the  mountains  towards  the 
source  of  Loch  Doon,  in  the  parishes^of  Kells  and  Minnigaff,  as  also 
the  Caimsmuir  Mountains,  to  be  considerably  more  elevated.  In 
various  directions,  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Criffel  is  very 
extensive.  Annan,  Carlisle,  Dumfries,  and  Castle  Douglas,  are  dis- 
tinctly visible,  and  also  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  very  clear  weather, 
Goatfell,  in  Arran,  may  be  discerned,  rearing  its  conical  head  over 
Carsphaim  church ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  mountains  in  North 
Wales,  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  are  also  visible  in  very  favourable 
circumstances.  From  the  Criffel  ridge  of  hills  the  parish  inclines 
gradually  towards  the  shore,  presenting  a  rich,  beautiful,  and  exten- 
sive prospect,  fields  well  enclosed  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
with  several  clumps  and  belts  of  planting.  Beyond  the  Frith,  which 
is  here  about  ten  miles  broad,  are  seen  the  mountains  of  Northum- 
berland, with  the  rugged  peaks  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
terminating  the  scene  in  that  direction,  and  exhibiting  an  outline 
of  bold  and  fantastic  magnificence,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  in- 
teresting to  all  who  have  a  taste  for  sublime  scenery.  The  coast  in 
this  parish  is  generally  low  and  sandy,  though  it  is  varied  by  pre- 
cipices of  a  considerable  height  at  Arbigland,  where  some  singular 
rocks  are  to  be  seen,  among  which  the  natural  Gothic  arch,  called 
the  Thirl  Stane,  is  the  most  conspicuous.  The  Bay  of  Carse  is  the 
only  one  of  importance.  The  sands,  uncovered  at  ebb-tide,  are  very 
extensive,  and  render  the  navigation  particularly  dangerous.  The 
principal  headlands  are  Borrow  Point  and  Satumess. 

Before  entering  the  rugged  parish  of  Colvend,  in  passing  ^long  the 
road,  many  beautiftd  views  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn,  whether  we 
prefer  precipitous  clifis,  washed  by  the  Solway,  or  rugged  hills  and 
peaceful  lochs.  It  will  well  repay  the  tourist  to  walk  along  the  top 
of  the  cliffs  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  "  Water  of  Urr,"  where  the 
view  is  most  beautiful.  There  are  a  number  of  caves  or  coves  along 
the  "  wild  shores  of  *  cavemed  Colvend.' "  The  principal  of  these 
is  called  the  Piper* s  Cove,  from  a  legend,  that  a  piper  undertook 
to  explore  it.  He  carried  his  pipes  with  him,  ^and  continued  to  play 
under  ground  till  he  reached  Bambarroch,  about  four  miles  distant 
from  its  mouth ;  the  sound  then  ceased,  and  nothing  was  ever  heard 
again  of  the  unfortunate  minstrel.    It  is  found,  however,  to  be  only 
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120  yards  in  length.  There  is  a  well  in  the  middle^  22  feet  deep, 
also  a  number  of  fissures  in  the  rocks  along  the  shore.  Cbse  by 
the  Piper's  Cove  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  rude  natural  arch, 
about  40  feet  in  height,  called  the  Needle's  Eye.  Another  arch, 
bearing  the  same  name,  and  lying  more  to  the  eastward,  is  more 
regularly  formed,  though  not  so  high. 

Turning  to  the  north,  in  a  short  time  we  reach  the  thriving  and 
romantically  situated  village  of  Dalbeattie,  up  to  which  the  river 
Urr  is  navigable  for  small  craft.  A  few  miles  to  the  north,  up  the 
river,  lies  the  "  Moat  of  Urr,"  one  of  the  largest  of  these  curious 
mounds  in  Scotland.  On  leaving  Dalbeattie,  and  crossing  the  river 
Urr,  we  skirt  along  the  base  of  a  very  picturesque  range  of  hills, 
passing,  among  others,  Craignair,  the  granite  from  which  was  largely 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Liverpool  Docks ;  and  tother  south 
the  rugged  crags  of  Kirkennan  ^nd  Potterland,  with  Screal,  the 
highest  hill  of  the  range.  About  three  miles  from  Dalbeattie  we 
pass  through  the  village  of  Palnadde,  the  port  of  Castle  Douglas, 
and  a  few  miles  further  on,  we  approach  Auchencaim,  a  sweet 
retired  spot;  before  reaching  it,  a  fine  view  of  Balcary  Bay  is 
obtained,  with  the  island  of  Hestain  in  the  foreground.  A  walk  to 
Balcary  Point,  and  from  tliat  along  the  shore  to  the  fine  caves  of 
Barlocco,  will  amply  repay  the  labour.  All  this  coast  is  indented 
with  caves  and  bays,  which,  within  the  last  half  century,  were  the 
great  resort  of  smugglers ;  indeed,  so  openly  did  they  carry  on  their 
trade,  that  the  house  of  Balcary  was  originally  built  for  a  smuggling 
station.  The  surface  of  the  country  here  is  generally  broken  and 
varied.  Towards  the  north  it  assumes  a  highland  appearance,  with 
a  frontier  of  pretty  considerable  mountains,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which,  both  in  height  and  picturesque  character,  is  Bengaim.  This 
mountain,  covered  with  heath,  and  surmounted  by  a  Cairn  of  almost 
Druidical  antiquity,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  about  1200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  overlooks  the  Solway  in  all  its  length, 
commanding  a  view,  which,  in  variety,  magnificence,  and  extent,  is 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed  on  the  most  romantic  shores  of  Scotland. 
From  the  base  of  the  hills,  on  the  north,  the  parish  trends  towards 
the  south  and  west,  exhibiting,  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  a  series  of 
bold  and  lofty  headlands,  and  terminating  in  an  iron-bound  coast,  of 
which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  furnished  the  author  of  Waverley 
with  materials  for  much  of  the  scenery  of  Ellangowan.  In  the 
romance  of  Guy  Mannering,  the  tourist  will  find  the  shores  of  the 
parish  of  Rerrick  delineated  by  the  hands  of  a  master. 
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The  rood,  after  croesing  the  Water  of  Urr,  and  skirtiiig  the 
granite  rocks  of  Kirkennan,  approaches  Orchardton,  the  seat  of 
Cobnel  Maxwell,  through  the  Holms  of  Glenjarrick.  Few  places 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  are  richer  in  natural  beauty  than  this.  It 
is  situated  upon  a  deeply  indented  baj.of  the  Solwaj,  and  sur- 
rounded on  the  east  and  west  by  the  wooded  promontories  of  Torr 
and  Almomess.  Towards  the  north,  again,  it  is  encompassed  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  the  most  striking  of  which  are  Skreel  and 
BengainL  If  the  traveller  has  time,  it  will  well  repay  his  trouble  to 
witness,  from  the  summit  of  either  of  these  mountains,  the  rising  of 
the  summer  sun  over  Skiddaw  and  the  Cumberland  range.  At  such 
a  moment,  the  broad  and  still  waters  of  Solway,  reflecting  the  dark 
and  rocky  shores  of  the  Scottish  coast,  form  a  picture  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  a  Claude. 

After  leaving  Qrchardton,  the  road  passes,  for  nearly  two  miles, 
along  the  shore,  fringed  with  extensive  plantations,  till  it  reaches 
the  village  of  Auchencaim,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  that 
name.  This  is  a  thriving  place,  with  much  of  an  English  character 
in  its  general  aspect.  The  houses  are  of  a  superior  description- 
interspersed  with  trees — built  on  no  regular  plan,  but  exhibiting, 
as  a  whole,  that  cheerful  and  riant  appearance  for  which  the  villages 
of  the  south  are  so  remarkable.  The  neighbourhood  is  beautifal, 
commanding  a  full  view  of  Orchardton,  and  oomprehending  the 
mountain  scenery  already  described,  with  CoUin,  the  pleasant  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Welsh,  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  A  little  to  the  south  of 
the  village  stands  the  old  mansion  of  Auchencaim,  long  the  abode  of 
the  family  of  Oulton  of  Auchenabony ;  and  two  miles  along  the  west 
side  of  the  bay  of  Auchencaim,  is  situated  the  modem  mansion  of 
Nutwood,  built  by  the  late  Major  Culton,  with  its  policy  overhang- 
ing the  water.  Still  further  down,  upon  the  very  mai^n  of  the  haj, 
stands  Balcary,  the  beautiful  residence  of  Mrs.  Gordon,  widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  Gordon  of  Culvennan.  The  green  isle  of  Hestain  forms 
a  fine  feature  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  as  it  were,  landlocks  it, 
giving  to  the  whole  much  of  the  character  of  lake  scenery.  Outside 
the  bay,  again,  the  shores  of  Berrick,  towards  the  west,  and  along 
the  Heugha  of  Rascarrel,  Barlocco,  Orroland,  Portmary,  and  Nether- 
law,  present  the  boldest  and  most  sublime  features'  of  coast  soeneiy. 
Two  caverns  upon  the  Barlocco  shore,  called  the  White  and  Bteck 
Cove,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  entrance  to  the  for- 
mer is  as  lofly  as  the  mast  of  "  iome  great  Ammircd''  and  its 
vast  extent  reminds  the  spectator  of  the  airy  and  echoing  haUs  of 
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Fingal  in  Staffa*  The  Black  Cove  is  of  an  opposite  and  gloomy 
character,  and  its  dark  caverns  would  form  no  unfit  habitation  for 
the  Spirit  of  the  Solwaj. 

For  five  miles  to  the  west  of  Auchencaim,  the  road  passes  along 
oomparatiyely  an  uninteresting  ridge  of  the  parish,  still,  however, 
commanding  fine  views  of  the  Solway  and  the  English  coast,  till  at 
length  it  opens  upon  the  beautiful  and  secluded  valley  of  Dun- 
drennan,  with  the  village  and  ruined  Abbey  in  the  foreground.  It 
is  impossible  to  view  and  tread  upon  this  ancient  and  classic  spot, 
without  carrying  back  our  recollections  to  the  period,  when  the 

ABBEY   OF  DUNDRENNAN 

afforded  a  temporary  shelter  to  the  unfortunate  Mazy  Stuart,  during 
her  few  last  hours  she  spent  in  Scotland. 

Her  flight  &om  Langside,  and  subsequent  progress,  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  Historical  Memoirs  of  her  reign  by  Lord  Herries,  the 
companion  of  her  flight : — "  So  soone  as  the  Queen  saw  the  day  lost, 
she  was  carried  firom  the  field  by  the  Lords  Herries,  Fleming,  and 
Livingstoune.  Prettie  George  Douglas  and  William  the  Fundlin 
escapt  also  with  the  Queen.  She  rode  all  night,  and  did  not  halt 
until  she  came  to  the  Sanquhir.  From  thence  she  went  to  Ter- 
regies,  the  Lord  Herries'  hous,  where  she  rested  some  few  dayes, 
and  then,  against  her  friends'  advyce,  she  resolved  to  goe  to  Eng- 
land, and  commit  herselfe  to  the  protection  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
hopes,  by  her  assistance,  to  be  repossessed  again  in  her  kingdome.'' 
So  she  embarked  at  a  creek  near  Dundrennan,  in  Galloway,  and 
carried  the  Lord  Herries  to  attend  her  with  his  counsel,  and  landed 
at  Cockermouth  in  Cumberland. 

Mazy  arrived  at  Dundrennan  in  the  evening,  and  spent  her  last 
night  in  Scotland,  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Monastery,  then  a  mag- 
nificent and  extensive  building,  of  which  Edward  Maxwell,  a  near 
relatiye  of  Lord  Herries,  was  abbot.  The  situation  of  Dundrennan 
Abbey  has  much  natural  beauty,  independent  of  historical  asso- 
ciations, to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  The 
building  is  now  greatly  dilapidated,  but  enough  of  it  still  remains  to 
indicate  its  former  splendour.  It  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  a 
pale  gray  coloured  moss,  which  gives  it  a  character  of  peculiar  and 
aizy  lightness,  to  the  lofty  columns  and  Gothic  arches,  many  of  which 
are  entire.  Flaoed  upon  a  gentle  eminence,  on  the  bank  of  a  rocky 
and  sparkling  bum,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  south,  by 
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a  range  of  hills,  Dnnclieimaii  fonns  an  exception  to  the  nsoal  aspect 
of  abbey  aoeneiy.  There  is  little  old  wood  near  it,  saye  in  the  deep 
and  deyiooa  glens  which  intersect  the  adjacent  grounds  of  Dnndren- 
nan,  bat  the  neighbouring  braes  are  generally  clothed  with  copse, 
and  afford,  firom  many  points,  extensive  views  of  the  Solway  and  of 
the  mountains  of  Cnmberland. 

From  Newlaw  Hill  the  prospect  is  still  more  magnificent,  com- 
manding, in  addition  to  an  almost  boundless  expanse  of  ocean,  a 
view  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  of  the  mountains  of  Mome  in  Ireland. 
It  IS  not  uncommon  firom  this  spot,  to  have  upwards  of  a  hundred 
vessels  in  si^t  at  one  time,  between  St.  Bee's  Head  and  the  Mull  of 
Galloway,  which,  firom  a  well-known  optical  deception,  seem  ele- 
vated one  above  another,  according  to  their  distance,  till  the  most 
remote  appears  as  if  actually  dropping  from  the  clouds ;  so  that  in 
a  certain  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean  resembles  an  immense 
canvass,  suspended  firom  the  heavens,  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
yessels  pictured  upon  it. 

But  sentiment,  no  doubt,  gives  to  Dundrennan  Abbey  its  principal 
charm.  These  broken  arches  and  tottering  columns — these  deserted 
cells  and  weed-grown  aisles — these  neglected  monuments  of  belted 
knights  and  mitred  abbots — and  this  wide  scene  of  ruin  and  deso- 
lation, melancholy  and  silent  though  they  be,  are  all  invested  with 
an  inexpressible  charm,  fiur  superior  to  that  imparted  by  mere  fine 
scenery,  as  the  pleasures  of  mind  are  to  those  of  sense.  The  Abbey 
of  Dundrennan  has  lately  been  extensively  repaired,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

After  visiting  all  the  interesting  spots  on  this  bold  coast,  we  torn 
northwards,  and  in  a  short  time  reach  the  old  and  retired  town  of 
Kirkcudbright,  having  previously  passed  through  the  finely  wooded 
grounds  of  St.  Mary's  Me,  bebnging  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk. 

Kirkcudbright,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  stewartry,  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Dee,  within  about  six  miles  of  the  sea, 
and  from  it  there  are  steam-boats  twice  a-week  to  LiverpooL  There 
is  little  of  interest  in  the  town,  except  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle, 
belonging  to  the  once  powerM  family  of  M'Lellans,  Lords  of  Kirk- 
cudbright. The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Tower  of  the  Jail  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  To  those 
fond  of  angling,  capital  sport  may  be  obtained  at  Tongueland 
Bridge,  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  The  fishings  at  this  place  were 
let,  some  years  ago,  at  upwards  of  £700  a-year.  The  most  interest- 
ing road  to  Qatehouse  of  Fleet,  is  along  the  west  side  of  the  Dee, 
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and  tfaxoQgh  the  purish  of  Boigae,  which  is  famous  for  its  white  or 
ra^er  green  honey,  and  for  its  rich  pastures,  where  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  the  Galloway  breed  of  cattle  are  fed.  On  approaching 
Gatehouse,  we  enter  the  woods  and  grounds  of  Cally.  A  dri^e 
through  the  deer  park  of  this  noble  pkce  should  not  be  omitted. 
The  house  was  splendidly  furnished,  and  contained  a  fine  collection 
of  paintings,  but  all  was  sold  off,  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  death  of 
the  late  Mr.  Murray.  The  only  things  which  remain  worth  inspect- 
ing, are  the  marble  hall  and  portico  of  massive  granite  pillars.  In- 
teresting and  beautiful  as  has  been  the  scenery  hitherto,  we  feel 
sure,  that  that  about  Gatehouse  will  not  be  found  at  all  inferior, 
and  the  drive  along  the  sea  coast  to  Creetown  will  yield  to  almost 
nothing  in  any  country.  A  monument  has  been  erected,  on  a  high 
ground  above  Gatehouse,  to  the  memory  of  Rutherford,  a  fiEunous 
divine,  once  minister  of  the  parish  of  Anworth.  Near  Creetown  is  a 
granite  quarry,  which  has  been  extensively  worked  for  some  years 
by  the  Liverpool  Dock  Trustees,  and  at  the  foot  of  Cairsmuir,  a 
lofty  mountain  to  the  north  of  the  road,  lead  has  been  discovered. 
Newton  Stewart  is  within  the  adjoining  county  of  Wlgton,  and  must 
be  our  turning  point  in  the  present  tour,  as  we  propose  visiting  New 
Galloway.  To  reach  this  ancient  burgh,  we  must  return  eastwards, 
leaving  Cumloden  Cottage,  a  romantic  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway, 
on  the  left,  and  proceed,  by  a  wild  and  bleak  road,  through  the 
Highlands  of  Galloway,  which  will  contrast  well  with  the  more 
pleasing  scenery  of  the  coast.  The  granite  obelisk,  seen  from  the 
road,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Murray,  the  famous  oriental 
scholar,  whose  father  was  a  shepherd  in  the  parish. 

New  Galloway  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  assists  in  returning  a  mem- 
ber to  Parliament.  The  country  around  is  very  interesting.  About 
a  mile  south  of  it  stands  Eenmure  Castle,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
Loch  Ken,  which  lies  below  it.  The  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  loch  of  Ken  is  eminently  beautiful.  Kenmure  Castle, 
with  its  avenue  of  ancient  limes,  and  verdant  meadows ;  the  little 
rural  burgh  of  New  Galloway,  interspersed  with  trees ;  the  winding 
river  and  the  splendid  loch  of  Ken,  having  for  its  back  ground  the 
rocky  Lowran,  and  the  lofly  and  wooded  Benan,  form  a  landscape 
rarely  surpassed.  The  scenery  around  Glenlee  Park  is  also  most 
striking  and  romantic,  every  where  fringed  with  natural  copsewood 
and  studded  with  oak  trees,  amongst  the  finest  in  the  south-west  of 
Scotland.    There  is,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mansion-house, 
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a  robkj  and  beantifullj  wooded  glen,  containing  two  waterfiilla  of 
considerable  extent.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Ken,  there  is  a  oon- 
siderable  extent  of  arable  and  meadow  land,  interspersed  with 
copsewood,  but  on  leaving  the  river,  the  surface  gradually  rises  into 
a  range  of  magnificent  looking  mountains,  of  the  height  of  about 
2700  feet. 

From  New  Galloway  the  tourist  may  either  proceed  northwards 
through  the  Glenkens,  as  the  district  is  called,  to  DalmeUington 
and  Ayr,  or  southwards  to  Castle  Douglas,  the  scenery  by  either  of 
which  routes  ib  particularly  fine,  and  commands  many  striking  and 
extensive  views. 
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EIGHTH     TOUB. 


FBOH   ABERDEEN 

UP  THE 

DEE  TO  BALLATEB  AND  CASTLETOWN  OF  BRAEMAR. 


Fbok  Aberdeen,  where  the  tourist  is  now  supposed  to  start,  a 
delightful  ezcoTsuni  may  be  made  up  the  Dee  to  Ballater  and 
Castletown  of  Braemar,  from  which  he  may  return  either  to  Aber- 
deen, or  proceed  to  Strathspey,  Perth,  or  Brechin.  Of  Strathdee^ 
Dr,  M'CnIloGh  says,  ''  It  is  superior  to  any  other  in  Scotland  in  the 
displays  of  its  wildly  Alpiae  boumlary,  and  yields  to  none  in  ma^ 
nificenoe  and  splendour." 

There  is  a  good  road  on  each  side  of  the  riyer,  but  that  on  the 
north  side  is  the  coaoh  road,  and  is  besides  otherwise  preferaUe. 
For  the  first  thirty-five  miles  there  is  an  altemation  of  more  or 
less  beautiful  scenery,  but  little  of  the  sublimity  to  be  found  in 
the  upper  district  The  chief  objects  that  are  worthy  of  attention 
shall  therefore  be  yeiy  briefly  alluded  to,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
present  themselves  to  the  tourist  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Dee, 
two  miles  up,  is  Banchory  House,  and  here,  between  the  road  and 
the  riyer,  is  a  place  called  the  Two -mile  Craes,  where,  and  at  the 
Bridge  of  Dee,  were  fou^^t  several  battles  in  the  sad  and  eventful 
times  of  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters.  On  the  right  the  houses  of 
Cults  and  Knghill  are  passed  in  suooession,  and  on  the  left  those  of 
Buildside,  Axdo,  Heathoot,  Murtle,  and  the  Boman  Catholic  College 
of  BUurs.  Seven  miles  from  Aberdeen,  Colter  House  is  passed  on 
the  right,  and  on  the  left  Eingcaiude  and  MarycuHer.    At  a  pretty- 
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turn  of  the  road,  a  mile  farther,  is  a  bridge  over  the  Leuchar  Bum ; 
and  on  a  lawn  below,  a  paper  manufactory,  beyond  which  rises  a 
small  hill,  having  on  it  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  called 
N(yrman  Dykes,  Two  miles  on,  upon  the  right,  is  Drum  House 
and  Tower,  the  seat  of  the  Irvines  of  Drum,  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  north ;  a  little  beyond  the  Inn  of  Drum  is  the  new 
Church  and  Manse  of  Drum,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  road. 
Afterwards,  on  the  left,  is  seen  a  monument,  erected  in  1825  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Gordon's  father,  and  beyond  it  Durris  House  and  Park 
House ;  at  the  fifteenth  milestone,  on  the  right,  is  Crathes  Castle, 
surrounded  by  wood,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Burnett,  Bart.,  of  Leys. 
Speaking  of  this  castle,  a  \<rriter  on  Deeside  says,  "  It  is  a  very 
ancient  and  stately  building,  well  decorated  with  turrets,  bartisans, 
weathercocks,  and  sculpture."  As  the  tourist  approaches  Banchory, 
he  sees  on  the  left  Tilwhilly  Castle,  and  in  front  a  pretty  wooded 
hill,  with  a  monument  on  its  summit,  and  beyond  all,  the  curious 
hill  of  Clochnaben,  with  its  hump.  At  the  distance  of  eighteen 
miles  from  Aberdeen  is  the  sweet  little  village  of  Upper  Banchory. 
It  is  well  sheltered  on  all  sides;  its  air  is  pure  and  salubrious;  its 
inns  and  cottages  are  neat  and  commodious,  and  the  seats  and 
villas  in  its  neighbourhood  are  numerous.  Among^  the  last  are 
Banchory  Lodge,  Dee  Bank,  Arbiddie  Cottage,  Inverey  House,  and 
others.  There  are  also  a  monumental  tower  above  the  village,  a 
good  church,  manse,  and  school-house,  a  curious  cast-iron  bridge 
over  the  Dee,  and  a  stone  one  over  the  Feugh ;  the  scenery  near 
the  last  of  which,  as  indeed  in  the  whole  neighbourhood,  is  very 
fine,  and  has  brought  the  village  into  repute  as  a  summer  residence. 
North  from  Banchory,  in  a  hollow  on  the  side  of  the  Hill  of  Fare, 
is  Corrichie,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  1562,  between  the  Earls 
of  Murray  and  Huntly.  Queen  Mary's  Seat  and  Well  are  still 
pointed  out.  Leaving  Banchory,  the  House  of  Invercairnie  is  passed 
on  the  left,  afterwards  Blackball  on  the  same  side,  and  Inchmarle 
on  the  right ;  and  farther  on  the  left  is  Woodend.  At  the  Bridge 
of  Potarch  (six  miles  above  Banchory)  a  road  strikes  ofT  to  the 
south,  over  the  Caim-o'-mount,  by  Fettercaim  to  Brechin;  and 
immediately  above  the  bridge,  the  Dee  is  contracted  to  the  breadth 
of  twenty  feet,  being  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  river  from  the 
Linn  to  its  mouth.  The  tourist  next  passes  through  the  village  of 
Kincardine  O'Neil  (twenty-six  miles  from  Aberdeen),  remarkable 
for  its  well  kept  inn.    To  the  north-east  is  Kincardine  Lodge. 
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Three  miles  north  from,  the  viUage,  on  a  hill  -near  the  Kirk  of 
Lumphanan,  is  a  cairn,  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  Macbeth  was 
killed  in  1056.  On  leaving  the  yillage,  Carslogie  Cottage  is  seen 
on  a  beaatifnl  lawn  on  the  south  bank,  after  which  the  road  crosses 
a  moor  for  several  miles,  and  •  reaches. Charlestown  of  Abojne,  a 
hamlet  with  an  inn.  To  the  north  is  Abojne  Castle,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  inn,  near  the  church,  is  a  suspension  bridge  over 
the  Dee,  leading  to  the  great  forest  of  Qlentanner.  The  bum  of 
Dinnat,  near  to  the  thxrt}^4lfth  milestone;  is  said  to  separate  the 
Highlands  from  the  Xiowlands  of  Deefdde ;  and  most  assuredly,  the 
traveller  now  bc^inA  to  discern  s&r,  the  swelli^ig  blue  mountains 
that  guard  tilie  infant  Dee.  The  m^oor  of  Dinnat,  from  the  nume- 
rous cairns  on  itis  surface,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
sundry  and  well  contested  battlies  in  the  olden  time,  especially  that 
between  Sir  Andrew  Moray  and  the  Earl  of  AthoU,  in  1335,  said  by 
Wyntoun  Ho  have  been  fought  in  the  forest  of  Culbleen.  On  its 
north  side  lEuie  two-  lochs,  called  Kiriord  or  Connor,  and  ^awain. 
The  former  possesses  two  artificial  ishuids,  on  one  of  which  Malcolm 
Canmore  is  said  to  have  built  acdstle  and  on  the  other  a  prison. 
On  a  small  stream  running  ihtd  Loch  Einord,.  is  a. singular  water- 
fall; the  burn  there  rfalls  into  a  cave,  somewhat  resembling  a  huge 
vat,  whence  the :  stream  is  called  the  Bwm  of  the  Vat  On  the 
opposite  side. of  the  Dee  are  the  ruins  of  Dee. Castle,  formerly  a 
seat  of  the  Gordons.  As  the  tourist  proceeds,  he  perceives  on'  the 
right  the  hills  of  Morten  and  Culbleen,  of  which  Byron  has  sung ; 
and  on  the  left  the  &rm-house  of  Ballatrich,  in  which  the  poet 
resided  when'  he.  V  roiun'd  a  young  Highlander  o'er  their  dark 
heath."  At  TulHch  Church,  the  Lodge  of  Pannanich  Wells  is  ob- 
served on  the  soutib  bank  of  the  river,  and  one  of  the  best  views  of 

LOCHNAGAR 

is  obtained.  It  is  seen  to  the  south-west,  elevating  its  conical 
top  over  the  sea  of  mountains  which  intervenes.  Passing  Oakwood 
Cottage  and  Ballater,  or  Monaltrie  House,  the  tourist  then  enters  the 
village  of  Ballater,  forty-two  miles  from  Aberdeen.  Its  delightful 
situation,  in  addition  to  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  mineral  wells 
near  to  it,  has  made  Ballater  a  great  resort  of  strangers  during  the 
summer  months.  The  tourist  should  ascend  the  curiously-shaped 
hill  of  Craigdarroch,  from  which,  at  sunset  especially,  the  spectacle 
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is  TOj  grsiid.  On  tbe  north  aide  is  tbe  Pass  of  Ballater,  and  on 
the  south  the  old  Ossfle  of  Knock,  on  a  wooded  eminenoe,  both 
irardiy  of  a  yisit.  There  existed  here,  preTioiis  to  the  flood  of 
Aognst,  1829,  a  fine  stone  bridge  acroes  the  Dee,  which  has  been 
replaced  by  a  handsnme  wooden  one  on  stone  piers.  From  Bal- 
laier  sereral  excnrsums  smong  the  hills  may  be  made — snch  as 
to  Lochnagar,  acroas  Meant  Keen  to  Loch  Lee,  to  Ooya,  or  to 
Gaidenshie]. 

To  reach  Lochnagar  the  toorist  shoiAd  keep  the  carnage  xoad  up 
Glemmdek  &r  seren  miles,  to  tiie  fiiim  town  of  Inehbebbart,  passing 
on  his  way  Birkhall  House  and  a  cascade  on  the  Mnick.  Here  he 
will  croas  the,  river  by  a  ford,  and  get  npon  another  road,  which 
oondocta  him  to  the  Hut,  whence  the  ascent  is  direct  to  tihe  top  of 
the  mountain,  twelye  miles  fix)m  Ballater.  No  description  can  give 
any  adequate  notion  of  the  **  steep  fix)wning  glories"  of  this  scene ; 
they  mpat  be  aeen,  both  from  the  sommit  of  the  hill,  and  from 
the  maigin  of  the  loch  at  its  base,  to  be  at  all-  appreciated  aright 
The  height  of  the  mountain  is  3800  feet  aboye  the  level  of  the 
sea^  and  that  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs  above  the  loch  about  1300 
feet  The  beat  view  of  the  cliffs  ia  had  from  a  conical  hill  on  the 
north-east  aide.  The  tourist  may  either  return  to  Ballater  by  Glen- 
muick,  or  proceed  to  Castletown  by  two  different  routes — the  (me 
leading  him  down  the  Garrawalt  Bum  to  the  Bridge  of  Invercauld, 
and  thence  to  Caatletown,  ten  milea — the  other  over  the  White- 
mount  and  Caimtaggart  to  Loch  Galater,  and  thence  to  Castletown, 
eleven  miles. 

In  proceeding  to  Loch  Lee  the  tourist  quits  the  Glenmuick  road, 
at  a  place  called  Aholzie,  four  miles  from  Ballater,  and  keeping  up 
the  stream,  which  there  fiiUs  into  the  Muick,  crosses  the  westers 
shoulder  of  Mount  Keen  and  descends  Glennuirk — the  cascades  and 
other  scenery  in  which  are  very  fine — to  Loch  Lee,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Ballater.  This  place  is  chiefly  remarkable,  in  addition 
to  its  natural  beauties,  for  having  been  the  residenoe  of  Alexander 
Boss,  the  author  of  a  curious  old  Scottish  poem,  caUed  '*  HeUnore, 
or  the  Fortwubte  Shepherdess,'*  The  loch  is  a  pretty  sheet  of  water, 
about  a  mile  in  length ;  and  besides  the  bum  of  Msrk,  there  flow 
into  it  the  streams  of  Daff  and  Lee,  from  two  romantic  glens  to 
the  west,  while  at  the  eastern  end  is  the  Castle  of  Invermark.  By 
descending  the  North  Esk,  which  takes  its  rise  in  Loch  Lee,  the 
tourist  may  reach  either  Brechin  or  Montrose. 
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EzcarsionB  we  sometiines  made  fix)iii  BalLater  to  CloTa,  on  the 
South  Esk,  about  eighteen  miles  distant  The  Glenmuick  load  is 
kept  to  Spittal,  at  the  east  end  of  Loch  Muick,  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
two  miles  in  length,  whenoe  a  footpath  conducts  across  the  lulls  to 
GloYa.  The  valley  of  the  Garden  Water,  like  that  of  the  Moick, 
presents  little  worthy  of  particular  notice.  Both  are  fine  trouting 
streams,  and  by  the  fanner  the  traveller  may  reach  C!orgarff  as 
after  noticed. 

Leaving  Ballater  far  Castletown,  by  the  north  side  of  the  Dee, 
the  old  Castle  and  Bridge  of  Gaim,  and  the  opening  of  Glengaim 
are  passed,  and  the  tourist  feels  himself  to  be  really  in  the  High- 
lands as  he  advances  through  the  magnificent  strath,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  Ab^rgeldy  Castle,  a  romantic  old  edifice.  The  rich- 
ness and  abundance  of  the  birch  trees  will  recall  to  his  mind  the  song 
of  the  '*  Birks  of  Abergeldy,"  tem  which  Bums  took  the  measure  and 
chorus  of  his  song  upon  the  Birks  of  Aberfeldy.  A  curious  con-» 
trivance,  called  a  cradle,  slung  on  a  rope,  stretched  across  the  river, 
supplies  herQ  the  place  of  a  bridge.  On  the  north  side  of  the  road  is 
Michras,  a  specimen  of  the  pld  Highland  dachan*  Near  the  forty- 
eighth  milestone  stands  the  kirk  and  manse  of  Crathie,  in  which  her 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  attended  as  a  parishioner,  situated  in  a  sweet 
and  sheltered  nook;  and  here,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  stands 

BALMORAL    CASTLE, 

the  summer  residence  of  the  British  Court.  The  lawn  is  beautifully 
diversified  with  copsewood;  and  whilst  in  firont  the  Dee  runs  pla- 
cidly along,  the  hills  behind  rise  up  as  a  background ;  and  notlung 
can  be  finer  as  a  picture,  than  the  royal  residence,  in  its  mixed 
architecture  of  castellated  Gothic  towers,  conical  turrets,  and  pointed 
gables.  The  entrance  is  £n>m  the  south  Deeside  road,  through  a 
plain  gateway,  and  a  pathway  through  the  shrubbery  conducts  to 
the  house.  Her  Majesty  has  taken  the  reversion  of  Sir  Robert 
Gordon's  lease  of  twenty-seven  years  from  the  Earl  of  Fife's  trus- 
tees. The  chief  beauty  of  the  spot  is  in  the  view  from  the  windows 
and  balcony  of  the  weU  known  lawn,  and  the  hill  of  Craig  Gowan  on 
the  south.  The  house  front  runs  parallel  with  the  river.  The  Queen's 
room  looks  eastward,  down  the  river.  The  garden  is  quite  dose 
to  the  house,  in  entering  on  the  right,  and  occupies  nearly  an  acre. 
About  two  miles  fiurther  the  small  hamlet  of  Monaltrie  is  passed. 
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near  which  stood  the  ;House  of  Monaltrie,  until  it  was  bumed  down 
in  1745.  At  this  part  of  the  road  a  near  yiew  of  Lochnagar  is 
obtained ;  it  lies  directlj  south,  and  only  six  miles  distant.  On  the 
carriage  road  leading  from  Balmoral  to  Lochnagar,  a  handsome  oot- 
tage  has  been  erected,  intended  as  a  resting  place  for  Her  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria,  and  the  royal  party,  when  taking  excursions  in  that 
direction.  Fifty-four  miles  ,&om  Aberdeen,  the  tourist  crosses  the 
south  side  of  the  Dee  by  the  romantic  Bridge  of  InyercauM,  from 
which  an  eztensive  yiew  is  had'  of  the  great  forest  of  BaUoch  Bowie, 
stretching  away  to  the  south  and  east,  and  in  the  heart  of  which  is 
discerned  a  white  speck,  pointing  out  the  locality  of  the  splendid 
fall  of  the  Garrawalt,  two  miles  distant.  This  cascade  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit,  embosomed  as  it  is  in  the  deep  fi^rest,  and  taste- 
fully embellished  by  fine  walks,  a.  rustic  bridge,  and  fog-house. 
From  Inyeicauld  Bridge  to  Castletown,'  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
there  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  walks  imaginable,  through  the  very 
heau-ideal  of  Highland  scenery.  The  tourist  now  passes  under 
the  brow  of  the  huge- overhanging  cliiEs  of  Craigdunie  and  the 
Lion's  Face,  covered  with  pine  and  birch  trees,  and  has  spread 
out  before  hiim,  on  the  north  side,  a  majestic  haugh,  round 
which  the  Dee  makes  a  superb  sweep,  and  on  which  stands  the 

HOUSE    OF    INVERCAULD, 

forming,  with  the  magnificent  forests  and  huge  mountains  all  around, 
a  scene  certainly  not  to  be  paralleled  in  Scotland.  Turning  round 
Craigkoynoch,  the  Castle  of  Braemar  is  passed  on  the  r^ht,  standing 
on  an  eminence,  and- enclosed  by  a  wall.  It  was  built. alter  the 
Rebellion'  in  1715,  to  overawe  this  part  of  the  country,,  but  it  is 
now  untenanted,. arid^  belongs  to  the  Invercauld  family.  The  view 
from  the  roof  of ^  the  Castle  is  grand  and  extensive.  Near  the  Castle 
is  the  burial-vault  of  the  Invercauld  family,  in  the  old  churchyard. 
Half  a  mile  &rther,  and  fifty-seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Aber- 
deen,, the  village  of  Castletown  is  reached.  It.  stands  in  a  most 
romantic  situation,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  water  of  Clunie,  and  has 
two  excellent  inns  and  a  neat  church.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Clunie  is  the  Clachan  of  Auchindryne.  This  spot  was  famous  in  the 
olden  times  for  great  gatherings  to  hunt  the  red  deer.  Malcolm 
Canmore  is  said  to  have  had  a  castle  here,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  east  bank  of  the  Clunie,  immediately  above  the 
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bridge.  At  the  north  end  of  tbe  Invercauld  Arms  Inn  is  a  small 
knpU,  on  which  the  Earl  of  Mar  erected  King  James's  standard  in 
1715.  A  very  fine  ramble  may  be  made  from  Castletown  through 
the  grounds  of  Invercauld,  and  to  the  hiU  behind  the  house,  from 
which  there  is  a  noble  spectacle ;  but  the  great  excursion  is  that  to 
the  summit  of  Benmacdhui  and  to  Loch  Aren,  which  we  shall 
briefly  describe.  It  extends  to  thirty-eight  or  forty  mUes ;  and  as 
no  proyisions  are  to  be. had  on  the  way,  the  tourist  should  take  a 
stock  with  him.  If  he  distrusts  his  ability  to  pilot  himself  safely 
through  the  hills,  guides  may  be  procured  at  Castletown. 

Proceeding  westward  from  Castletown,  a  pleasant  carriage  road, 
overlooking  the  river  Dee,  conducts  to  the  Linn  of  Corrymulzie  (three 
and  a-half  miles).  Opposite  to  the  month  of  the  Quoich  Bum,  which 
falls  into  the  Dee  &om  the  north,  the  ravages  of  the  flood  of  1829 
are  strikmgly  visible ;  and  in  a  dear  day  the  summits  of  Caimgorum 
and  Benmacdhui  may  be  seen  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  as  well  as 
Benabourd,  due  north.  The  Corrymulzie  is  more  remarkable  for 
the  quiet  loveliness  of  its  sweet  sequestered  ravine,  luxuriously 
wooded,  and  covered  with  all  sorts  of  wild  flowers,  than  for  the 
height  of  its  banks,  or  the  magnitude  of  its  cascade.  A  zigzag  rustic 
stair,  bridge,  and  pathway,  conduct  from  the  road  to  the  bottom  of 
the  dell,  where  the  bum  fiills  into  the  Dee.  Passing  under  the 
pine-oovered  cliffs  of  Craignick,  or  the  Bock  of  the  Eagle,  the  tourist 
comes  to  a  porter's  lodge,  in  front  of  which  was  formerly  a  bridge 
leading  to  Mar  Lodge,  a  hunting-seat  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  which  is 
now  seen  across  the  river  on  an  extensive  haugh,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  finely  wooded  hill,  and  forming  a  Highland  landscape,  p^haps 
inferior  only  to  Invercauld.  Another  mile  and  the  tourist  passes 
through  the  dachan  of  Inverey,  formerly  the  residence  of  some  noted 
caterans,  crosses  the  bum  of  |Ey,  and  advancing  other  two  miles, 
reaches  the  Linn  of  Dee.  The  best  view  of  this  singular  spot  is 
had  from  the  bridge  immediately  above  the  linn.  The  whole  body 
of  the  river  forces  itself  through  a  long  narrow  chasm  in  the  rock, 
at  one  place  only  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  &lls  into  a  huge  caldron, 
constantly  covered  with  foam.  Standing  on  the  bridge,  the  eye 
ranges  over  hill  and  valley  without  resting  on  any  thing  but  the 
scenery  of  nature.  The  great  Mar  Forest  stretches  away  to  the 
north  and  east,  while  southward  and  westward,  nothing  is  visible  but 
the  bare  mountain  side.  Following  a  foot  track  through  the  wood 
to  the  north,  the  tourist  soon  finds  himself  in  Glenlui,  and  so 
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oompletelj  shut  out  firom  the  eyeiyday  world,  that  he  may  easily 
fimcy  himself  the  first  trayeller  of  this  almost  breathless  wilder- 
ness. Four  miles  up,  the  glen  is  divided  into  two  by  the  moimtain 
called  Oaimgorwn  of  Derry  (3792  feet  high).  The  glen  to  the 
right  is  called  Derry,  and  wUl  be  afterwards  noticed ;  the  other  is 
Qlenluibeg,  or  lAttU  Lui,  and  it  is  up  the  latter  that  the  tourist 
pursues  his  way,  pasdng  a  forester's  hut  at  its  entrance.  This  glen 
runs  first  in  a  westerly  direction  for  two  miles,  and  then  northerly 
for  three  miles  more ;  in  it  are  to  be  seen  seyeral  specimens  of  the 
old  Caledonian  forest,  some  trees  lying  on  the  ground,  others  still 
standing ;  but  almost  all  of  them  shapeless  trunks,  bleached  white  by 
the  storms  of  ages.  The  huge  mountains  now  approach  so  cloeely 
as  to  cause  a  twilight  gloom  eyen  at  mid-day.  Three  miles  £rom 
the  hut,  the  tourist  stands  at  the  foot  of  Benmacdhui,  having  a 
spur  of  the  mountain  directly  in  front  of  him.  It  is  up  this  spur,  or 
projecting  portion  of  the  mountain,  that  he  ascends,  in  a  directioa 
north-north-west,  for  upwards  of  two  miles,  to  the  Cairn.  The  ascent 
on  this  side  is  not  steep;  but  near  the  summit  the  footing  is  very 
difficult,  owing  to  the  chaotic  state  of  the  huge  masses  of  rock  which 
compose  the  upper  stratum  of  the  mountain.  The  height  aboye  the 
level  of  the  Lui  may  be  about  2000  feet;  but  the  tourist,  when 
mounted  on  the  Cairn,  may  truly  say,  that  he  is  the  highest  subject 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  being,  by  the  most  recent  measuiement, 
4390  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
higher  than  the  summit  of  Bennevis.  He  may,  on  a  dear  day,  per- 
ceive the  ocean  on  three  sides  of  him — the  Atlantic,  the  Moray  Frith, 
and  the  German  Ocean ;  also  the  valleys  of  the  Dee,  Hie  Don,  and 
the  Spey,  with  a  great  part  of  Perth,  Inverness,  Moray,  and  Foz&r 
shires.  But  the  chief  objects  of  interest  are  Ihe  ten  thousand  tops, 
the  almost  boundless  ocean  of  mountains  in  every  direction,  and  the 
tremendous  yawning  gulfs  of  Qlendee,  Loch  Aven,  &c,  immediate^ 
under  the  spectator.  In  fiu^,  if  the  tourist  is  fSsrtunate  enough  to 
ascend  on  a  clear  day,  the  prospect  which  he  will  have  from  Ben- 
macdhui will  amply  repay  the  toil  of  attaining  its  summit  In  order 
to  reach  Loch  Aven,  the  tourist  must  hold  due  north  along  the  ridge 
of  the  hiU,  for  nearly  two  miles,  then  find  his  way  down  some  one 
of  the  numerous  gullies  or  water  courses,  to  the  Shelter  Stone  at  the 
head  of  the  loch.  Here  again  all  attempt  at  description  is  findtless; 
one  who  has  never  been  at  Loch  Ayen  cannot  form  even  ths  most 
distant  notion  of  the  scene.    The  Shelter  Stone  is  a  huge  block. 
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whioli  some  oonynlBiiOn  of  nature  has  disjoined  from  the  cliff  khave, 
and  which  has  fallen  upon  three  other  blocks^  so  as  to  form  an 
apartment  twelye  feet  square  and  six  feet  high,  with  a  passage 
leading  to  it.    The  remaining  side  is  bnilt  up,  artificially,  of  debris, 
Trav^ers  oocasionallj  pass  the  night  here.    Loch  Aren  lies  in  a 
tremendous  rayine  or  ctU-de-uiCf  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
between  Benmaodhui,  Caimgorum,  and  Benamain,  and  without  ex* 
aggeration,  far  surpasses,  in  terrific  grandeur,  eyery  other  loch  in 
the  Highlands.    The  spectator  feels  himself  to  dwindle  into  nothing- 
neas,  when  he  looks  upon  objects,  which,  whether  mountains,  rocks, 
waterfiills,  or  eyen  the  yeij  ddms  lying  around  him,  seem  to  be  all 
upon  the  most  gigantic  scale;  his  eye  wanders  round  the  sides  of 
the  cayem,  rising  out  of  the  lake  to  the  height  of  2000  feet  of  sheer 
pxedpioe,  till  it  rests  upon  the  streams  which  descend  from  Benmao- 
dhui, precipitating  themselyes,  in  all  the  yariety  of  falling  waters, 
down  two  huge  clefts  in  the  mountain's  side,  and  appearing  at  a 
little  distance  like  two  congealed  waterfidls,  reaching  to  the  yeiy 
clouds,  until  near  the  bottom,  when  uniting  their  froth,  they  rush 
into  the  lake.     The  water  of  this  loch  is  extremely  pellucid,  and 
there  aie  on  its  bosom  one  or  two  small  ishmds.    (TrayeUers  some- 
times reach  Loch  Ayen  by  crossing  a  ridge  which  diyides  it  from 
Loch  Etichan  on  the  south,  to  which  small  tarn  a  path  may  be  found 
by  Glenluibeg,  or  by  Glens  Derry  and  Etichan.)    Keeping  down 
the  south  bank,  first  of  the  loch,  and  afterwards  of  the  Ayen  riyer, 
for  three  nules  from  the  Shelter  Stone,  the  tourist  turns  southward 
into  the  Glen  of  the  Altdhulochan,  so  named  from  two  or  three 
black-looking  lochs  which  lie  in  its  bosom.    This  glen  presents  little 
to  interest  the  person  who  has  just  left  the  more  sublime  scenery  of 
the  Ayen.    It  is  two  miles  long,  and  a  footpath  conducts  from  it 
oyer  a  low  xidge,  and  down  Glenderry,  a  much  less  gloomy  but  at 
the  same  time  most  sequestered  and  partially  wooded  glen,  for  three 
miles  and  a  half,  to  the  hut  in  Glenlui  before  noticed.    The  Bum 
of  Deny  issues  out  of  a  small  lodi,  called  Eticnan^  on  the  past  side 
of  Benmaodhui,  and  descends  a  wild  rayine  between  Benanudn  and 
Caimgorum  of  Derry,  till  it  reaches  Glenderry.    The  tourist  may 
return  to  Castletown  by  Glenlui  and  Mar  Lodge;  or  in  place  of 
descending  Glenderry,  he  may  hold  eastward  between  two  hills,  into 
Glenquoidi,  down  which  a  footpath  will  conduct  him  to  the  road  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Dee,  and  then  he  can  cross  the  riyer  by  the 
ferry-boat  to  Castietown.      Glenquoich  resembles  Glenderry  yery 
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mudL  It  is  partly  covered  with  wood,  has  Benabourd  risixig  to  the 
height  of  4039  feet  on  its  east  side,  «nd  a  pleasant  cascade  near  its 
base;  which  last,  horn  the  cap-shaped  rock  into  which  the  water 
fidls,  is  said  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  glen. 

From  Castletown  of  Braemar  the  tourist  may  either  proceed  to 
Perth  by  Spittal  of  Glenshee  and  Bhiiigowrie ;  to  Blair  Atholl  by 
Glentilt;  or  to  Aviemore,  in  Strathspey,  by  Qlendee;  or  he  may 
return  to  Aberdeen  by  Strathdon.  Each  of  these  routes  shall  there- 
fore be  shortly  noticed. 

A  walk  of  sixteen  miles  due  south,  first  up  the  Clunie  Bum  to  one 
of  its  sources,  then  through  the  mountains  which  divide  the  shires 
of  Aberdeen  and  Perth,  and  down  the  Bum  of  Glenb^,  through  a 
wild  and  firequently  romantic  countiy,  brings  the  tourist  to  Spittal 
of  Glenshee.  Here  several  streams  unite  to  form  the  Shee,  and  here 
are  a  romantic  old  bridge,  a  church,  and  a  modem  inn.  From 
Spittal  the  road  runs  through  the  glen  for  fourteen  miles,  to  the 
Bridge  of  Catly,  where  is  a  small  inn,  placed  in  a  very  romantic 
position,  at  the  junction  of  the  Airde  and  Shee.  The  tourist  has 
now  only  a  pleasant  walk  of  ^ye  miles  to  Blairgowrie,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  passes  Glenericht  Cottage  on  the  left,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  House  of  Crai^aU,  whence  he  may  enter  the  village 
by  the  right  or  left  bank  of  the  Ericht  The  scenery  about  Blair- 
gowrie, and  between  it  and  Perth,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

But  the  pedestrian  should  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  route  through 
Glentilt,  and  by  Bkir  Atholl  and  Dunkeld  to  Perth,  as  infinitely 
the  more  beautlM  and  grand  of  the  two.  In  pursuing  this  route, 
he  reaches  the  Linn  of  Dee  by  the  road  formerly  described,  whence 
after  crossing  by  the  bridge,  he  follows  the  cart  track  leading  up  the 
north  bank  of  the  Dee  for  three  nules,  to  the  point  of  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Geldie.  There  are  only  two  dwelling-houses 
above  the  linn,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river.  That  on  the  south 
side  is  called  Delavorar,  or  the  Lord's  Haugh,  &om  the  dream- 
stance  of  the  Yisoo&nt  Dundee  having  encamped  here  before  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie.  The  Dee  is  now  seen  coming  down  its  own 
wild  glen  from  the  north,  but  the  tourist,  after  crossing  it^  continues 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Geldie  for  nearly  two  miles,  to  a  forester's 
hut ;  then  crossing  the  Geldie,  and  turning  southwards,  he  keeps  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Bynack  for  two  miles,  when  it  too  is  crossed, 
and  the  road,  now  diminished  to  a  footpath,  is  continued  by  the  west 
bank,  and  to  the  source  of  the  Ault-Shilochvran,  two  miles.    The 
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country,  from  the  Linn  of  Dee  to  this  point,  is  almost  devoid  of 
interest,  but  the  height  of  land  is  now  crossed,  and  the  tourist  sees 
'before  him  a  narrow  opening,  running  in  a  southward  direction,  into 
which  two  punj  rivulets,  the  one  coming  from  the  east  and  the  other 
£rom  the  west,  send  their  united  waters.  This  is  Glraitilt,  and  the 
stream  from  the  west  issues  from  Loch  Tilt,  a  small  mountain  tarn 
half  a  mUe  distant.  The  footpath  follows  the  river  in  all  its  wind- 
ings, at  a  greater  or  less  elevation,  on  the  westernmost  of  its  steep 
banks.  Between  two  and  three  miles  from  the  head  of  the  glen  the 
Tarff  joins  the  Tilt  firom  the  west,  the  cascade  on  which,  as  well  as 
the  other  objects  of  attraction  in  this  lovely  glen,  will  amply  repay 
the  tourist.  Opposite  to  the  Fall  of  the  Tarff,  a  footpath  is  observed 
leading  up  the  north  side  of  the  Glenmore  Bom,  and  ascending  a 
steep  hill.  This  path  leads  to  Castletown  by  Phalair,  a  hunting-seat 
'  of  the  Duke  of  AthoU,  and  to  the  Bum  of  Ey ;  but  as  it  is  more 
mountainous  than  that  by  the  Linn  of  Dee,  it  is  seldom  used.  From 
the  Tarff  Fall  to  Blair  Atholl  is  ten  miles,  making  the  whole  distance 
from  Castletown  about  twenty-eight  miles. 

The  next  route  to  be  noticed  is  that  from  Castletown  to  Avlemore 
on  Speyside,  and  here  the  same  course  is  pursued  as  in  going  to 
Blair  Atholl,  to  the  point  three  miles  above  the  Linn  of  Dee,  where 
that  river  is  joined,  by  the  Geldie.  In  place  of  crossing  the  Dee, 
however,  the  tourist  continues  to  follow  its  windings,  through  what 
is  called  Olendee,  a  glen  not  differing  much  in  its  lower  portion  from 
Qlenlni,  formerly  described,  unless  it  be  this,  that  eyery  thing  in 
the  former — the  height  of  the  mountains,  the  breadth  of  the  valley 
and  size  of  the  stream — are  upon  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  latter. 
As,  however,  the  traveller  advances  into  the  recesses  of  this  glen, 
all  comparison  with  Glenlui,  or  indeed  with  any  other  glen  in  the 
Highlands,  is  at  an  end.  Eight  miles  abote  the  linn,  a  bum  called 
Oeusachan  joins  the  Dee  from  the  west,  coming  from  a  tarn  called 
Lochrmor-Birtag,  down  a  small  glen  lying  between  the  mountains  of 
Benavrochan  (3S25  feet  high)  on  the  south,  and  Caimtoul  (4245  feet 
high)  on  the  north.  The  southemmost  peak  of  the  latter  mountain 
now  boldly  fronts  the  tourist,  and  its  preciptous  cliffs  overhang  him, 
as  he  penetrates  the  narrow  and  darksome  passage  which  lies  between 
these  and  the  tempest-riven  side  of  Benmacdhui.  Nearly  opposite 
to  the  Qeusachan,  a  small  stripe  of  water  descends  a  gully  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  sometimes  travellers  enter  Glendee  by  this 
gully  from  Glenlui,  in  place  of  taking  the  route  aboye  mentioned. 
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Three  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Geusachan,  the  Garchary 
Bom  is  seen  to  issue  ^m  a  dismal-looking  ravine,  between  Caim- 
toul  and  Braeriach  (4:265  feet  high);  and  here  snow  is  peroeiyed, 
lying  in  large  masses,  in  the  higher  clefts  of  the  mountains.    The 
Garchaiy  is  by  some  esteemed  the  source  of  the  Dee,  and  indeed, 
the  river  from  this  point  to  its  junction  with  the  Creusachan,  some- 
times goes  under  that  name ;  but  it  seems  more  proper  to  consider 
the  stream  called  the  Larig  as  the  principal  source,  &om  its  greater 
length  and  size,  and  from  its  lying  in  the  line  of  the  glen.    The 
Larig  is  one  cantinued  series  of  cascades,  descending  upwards  of 
1000  feet  in  little  more  than  two  miles.    Here  all  trace  of  a  footpath 
is  lost,  and  the  tourist  must  dimb  his  way  over  the  chaotic  mass  of 
stones,  which  the  storms  of  centuries  have  brought  down  from  the 
heights  on  each  side.    Looking  down  the  glen  from  this  point,  a 
glorious  and  sublime  spectacle  is  spread  out  before  the  eye,  and  a 
feeling  of  terror  is  apt  to  take  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
when  he  beholds  it,  and  reflects  that  he  is  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  Grampians,  having  Benmaodhui  and  Gaimgorum  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Braeriach  and  Caimtoul  on  the  other— four  of  the  highest 
and  largest  links  of  that  great  chain  of  mountains — and  that  he 
is  not  surveying  them  from  a  coach  or  steam-boat,  or  even  from 
a  distance,  but  from  their  own  wild  pathless  glen,  at  least  ten  miles 
from  any  human  habitation,  and  as  it  were,  within  arm's-length  of 
their  awful  precipices.     Mounting  the  last  of  many  gigantic  ramparts 
thrown  across  his  way,  the  tourist  comes  to  a  small  sheet  of  water, 
divided  by  the  debris  into  two  or  three  pools,  called  the  Wdk  of 
Dee,  twenty-^ne  miles  above  Castletown,  and  nearly  eighty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Aberdeen;  or  if  its  windings  be 
reckoned,  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles.     Some  prefer  to  ascend 
Benmaedhui  from  this  place,  as  the  ascent  is  shorter;  but  if  the 
fatigue  of  gaining  this  point  be  taken  into  account^  the  difference 
of  labour  will  be  found  to  be  very  small.    Scarcely  has  the  tourist 
passed  the  Wells  of  Dee,  when  he  comes  upon  a  stream  running 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  to  the  Dee,  and  seeming  almost 
to  issue  from  the  same  pool;  and  he  enters  a  glen,  extending  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  for  nine  or  ten  miles.    From  tiie  open 
character  of  this  glen,  the  name  of  which  is  the  Altdmi  Olen, 
and  the  high  ground  on  which  he  stands,  the  tourist  may  see  the 
dark  woods  of  Bothiemurchus  at  its  bottom,  and  beyond  these  the 
white  inn  of  Aviemore,  the  attainment  of  which  is  now  his  highest 
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aim.  After  deeoending  a  few  miles,  the  footpath  leayes  for  a  while 
the  bum,  which  makes  a  sweep  to  the  east,  and  some  straggling 
pines  are  obserred,  whose  numbers  increase  gradually,  uutil  at 
last  the  trayeller  is  completely  inyolred  in  the  immense  forest 
of  Bothiemurchus.  Fiye  miles  firom  its  source  the  Altdrui  iit 
joined  firom  tiie  west  by  the  Ennich  Bum,  which  issues  &om  a 
loch  of  the  same  name,  some  miles  distairfc.  At  their  junction 
stands  a  cottage,  where  Hyes,  or  once  did  liye,  a  hospitable  old 
widow,  eyer  ready  to  succour  the  weaiy  pilgrim.  Keeping  the 
footpath  through  the  forest,  sometimes  near  the  bum,  and  sometimes 
at  a  distance  firam  it,  but  in  a  general  north-westerly  direction  for 
about  three  miles,  the  small  inn,  called  Boctt  of  Bothiemurchus  is 
readied,  standing  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Spey.  Here  tolerable 
accommodation  is  to  be  had,  but  if  the  trayeller  desires  better,  he 
must  cross  the  Spey  by  the  ferry-boat,  and  proceed  another  mile 
to  the  inn  of  Ayiemore.  The  scenery  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
weU  deserving  of  attentiosi,  such  as  Kinrara,  Loch  Alyie,  &c.,  and 
in  addition  to  it  it  may  t>e  stated,  that  there  are  also  romantic  walks 
in  the  forest  of  Eothiemurchus,  especially  about  the  Downe,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Spey,  and  about  the  singularly  beautiful 

LOCH-AN-EILAN 

a  mile  south  of  the  ^owne.  This  loch  is  shaded  by  the  taU  pines 
of  the  forest,  to  the  yery  waters  edge,  all  round.  On  a  small 
idand  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  once  belonged  to  the  Wolf  of 
Badenoch,  but  now  only  tenanted  by  the  eagle,  whose  eyry  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  ruins.  Standing  near  the  boat-house  and 
speaking  towards  the  castle,  a  remarkable  echo  is  heard.  Some 
miles  to  the  east  is  a  larger  but  less  interesting  sheet  of  water, 
called  Lock  Morlich,  (TrayeUers  on  horseback  from  Castletown  of 
Braemar  to  Badenoch,  in  place  of  the  route  aboye  described,  which 
is  impassable  for  a  horse,  take  the  more  circuitous  and  infinitely 
less  romantic  one  of  Glenfeshie). 

To  pK)eeed  to  Aberdeen  by  StraHidon,  the  tourist  retraces  his 
steps  by  the  road  along  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  for  about  eight  miles 
and  a-half ;  when,  after  passing  Monaltrie,  he  continues  along  the 
military  road  firom  Perth  to  Fort  George,  whidi  here  strikes  off  to 
the  north.    Following  this  road  for  fiye  miles,  he  reaches  Gairden- 
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shiel  House,  and  crossing  the  Water  of  Gairden,  the  hamlet  and 
church  of  the  united  parishes  of  Glenmuick  and   Glen  Gurden; 
after  which  the  ^^oad  takes  a  north-westerlj  direction  through  a  ridge 
of  high  hills,  terminated  on  the  east  bj  the  dark  Morren.    After 
emeiging  from  the  pass,  the  tourist  enters  Strathdon,  and  ascend- 
ing the  river  for  a  short  way,  reaches  Corgarff  Castle,  distant 
twenty  miles  from  Castletown.    There  is  another  route  &om  Castle- 
town to  Corgarff  bj  a  footpath,  supposed  to  have  been  once  a 
Boman  road,  through  the  grounds  of  Inyercauld,  thence  across  the 
hill  of  Culardoch  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Gairden  Water,  and 
thence  to  Loch  Bulg,  a  wild  tarn  lying  under  the  easternmost  range 
of  Benayen,  and  by  the  stream  which  issues  from  it  to  the  farm 
town  of  Inchory  on  the  Avon,  a  little  above  which  is  a  linn  upon 
that  river.    From  Inchory,  a  pathway  conducts  over  a  low  range 
of  hills  to  the  Don,  and  along  its  south  bank  to  CorgariF.  .  Tlus 
route  IB  two  or  three  miles  shorter,  and  much  more  romantic  than 
the  other.    The  Castle  of  Corgarff  stands  at  the  head  of  the  beautifiil 
and  rich  valley  of  Strathdon,  which  stretches  on  each  side  of  the  Don, 
in  some  places  to  a  considerable  breadth,  and  in  length  upwards  of 
ten  miles.    The  castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  three 
centuries  ago  by  the  Earls  of  Mar,  for  a  hun^g-seat,  but  it  after- 
wards came  into  the  family  of  Forbes  of  Skellater.    About  17i5, 
it  was  used  by  Government  as  a  garrison  fort,  and  has  been  ever 
since  occasionally  occupied  by  a  party  of  soldiers.    Below  the  castle, 
the  military  road  crosses  the  Don  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  is  continued 
northward  to  Tomantoul,  through  some  wild  sceneiy.    Near  to  it  is 
Allargue  House.    But  the  road  to  Aberdeen  ^crosses  the  Don  by 
another  bridge,  half  a  mile  further  down,  and  after  passing  the 
parish  church  of  Strathdon,  is  carried  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  following  its  windings  through  the  fertile  strath,  and  passing 
in  succession,  Skellater  House,  Forbes  Lodge,  Inverearan  House, 
Edinglassie  House  on  the  Earn,  Candacraig  House,  and  Bellabeg 
House,  reaches  the  Inn  of  New,  or  Colquhinny,  which  affords  excel- 
lent accommodation,  and  near  to  which  is  House  of  New,  the  elegant 
mansion  of  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart.    For  a  considerable  distance 
below  New,  the  road  is  less  interesting.     Glenbucket  opens  on  the 
left,  from  a  farm-house  in  which  the  song  of  <*  John  of  Badenyon" 
derives  its  name;  soon  after  passing  which  is  seen  the  House  of 
Glenkindy,  and  a  little  farther,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
the  Church,  House,  and  old  Castle  of  Towie.     The  road  now  leaves 
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the  Don,  and  diverging  to  the  north,  reaches  Kildrummy  Castle, 
oele'brated  in  old  Scottish  story.  To  it  Brace  sent  his  wife,  daughter, 
sister,  and  Gonntess  of  Buclian,  under  charge  of  his  brother  Nigel, 
after  tlie  defeat  at  Methven  in  1306 ;  and  here  they  were  besieged 
by  the  English,  under  Hereford  and  Lancaster,  and  either  by  acci- 
dent or  treachery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Edward.  Kildrummy  was 
again  the  scene  of  hostilities  in  1335,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Regent  Atholl,  and  relieyed  by  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  after  the  battle 
of  Culbleen.  The  building  is  said  to  date  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth 
century,  and  to  have  been  a  seat  of  the  powerM  Earls  of  Mar.  The 
Snow  Tower — so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  stone — had  walls 
thirteen  feet  and  a  quarter  in  thickness.  To  the  north  of  the  Castle, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Strathbogie,  are  some 
apartments  under  ground,  said  to  have  been  dwellings  of  the  Picts. 
After  passing  the  church  of  Kildrummy,  the  road  turns  to  the  east, 
and  again  approaches  the  Don,  having  in  front  the  oonical  hill  of 
Brnz  and  Brux  House.  Afterwards  Breda  House  is  passed  on  the 
right,  and  the  road  crosses  the  Don  by  the  Bridge  of  Alford.  Here, 
on  the  2d  July,  1645,  Montrose  defeated  Baillie,  the  Parliamentary 
general.  The  village  of  Alford  lies  at  the  head  of  a  fertile  valley, 
in  descending  through  which  the  tourist  passes  Haughton,  White- 
haugh,  and  Whitehouse ;  also,  at  some  distance  on  the  left,  Castle 
Forbes,  the  splendid  mansion  of  Lord  Forbes.  The  road  now  finally 
leaves  the  river,  which  flows  in  a  very  circuitous  channel  through 
the  rich  agricultural  strath  of  the  Garioch  to  Inverury,  and  thence 
to  its  termination  north  of  Old  Aberdeen ;  while  the  road  pursues  a 
straight  course  of  twenty  miles,  through  a  barren  district,  to  Aber- 
deen— the  only  object  worthy  of  notice  being  the  Loch  of  Skene, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  latter  place. 

The  tourist  wishing  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  may  go  by  railway 
direct,  or  take  the  road  by  Dundee  to  Perth,  or  that  by  Forfar  to 
Perth,  and  thence  proceed  to  Edinburgh.  The  first  road  is  along 
the  coast  the  whole  way — to  Stonehaven,  fifteen  miles,  Inverbervie 
eleven,  Montrose  twelve,  Arbroath  thirteen,  Dundee  seventeen. 
From  Dundee,  twenty-two  miles  to  Perth,  through  the  Carse  of 
Oowrie,  the  most  fertile  district  of  Scotland.  In  succession  pass 
Invergowrie,  Gray  House,  Mylnfield,  Castle  Huntly,  Rossie  Priory, 
Ballendean,  Fingask  Castle,  Megginch  Castle,  Inchmartin,  Errol 
House,  Pitfour  Castle,  Seggieden,  Kinfauns  Castle,  and  many 
other  mansions,  &c. 
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The  other  road  proceeds  fifteen  miles  to  Stonehayen;  then  to  the 
rights  to  the  viUage  of  Laurenoekirk,  fourteen  miles,  where  is  a 
good  inn*     Onwards  twelve  miles  to  Brechin;  within  three  miles 
and  a-half  of  which  pass  Strickathrow,  where  Baliol  snrrendered 
the  Crown  to  Edward  I.  of  England.    Two  miles  further,  Keithodc; 
adjoining  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  station.    Three  miles  north, 
on  the  hill  of  Caterthnn,  are  the  remains  of  a  remarkable  camp, 
supposed  to  be  of  Danish  origin.     One  mile  and  a-half  on,  enter 
Brechin.    The  scenery  in  the  neighbouihood,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Esk,  is  beautifuL      Brechin  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  joins 
other  four  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament.     The  population 
is  7560.    Here  is  a  cathedral  founded  by  David  I.,  a  Gothic  pile, 
supported  by  twelve  pillars ;  it  is  166  feet  long,  61  feet  broad,  and 
ornamented  with  a  handsome  square  steeple,  120  feet  high.     Near 
the  church  is  one  of  those  round  towers,  of  which  there  is  only 
another  in  Scotland ;  its  height  is  80  feet,  and  the  octagonal  spire 
that  covers  it  is  23  feet,  making  103  feet  from  the  base,  which  is  16 
■  feet  diameter.    The  Castle,  the  residence  of  Lord  Panmure,  stands 
on  an  eminence  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  town.    The  old  Castle 
was  famous  for  the  resistance  it  made  to  Edward  I.  in  1303.    Sir 
Thomas  Maule,  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor,  baffled  all  the 
efforts  of  that  potent  prince  for  twenty  days ;  nor  did  the  place  sur> 
render  till  after  he  was  slain.    The  seats  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  Maulsden  and  Eskmount.    Seven  miles  towards  Forfar,  Tanna- 
dice  House.    Cross  the  Esk,  and  on  the  left  stands  Finhaven  Castle 
in  ruins.    To  this  castle,  Lindsay,  then  Earl  of  Crawford,  retired  in 
disgrace,  after  the  battle  of  Brechin  in  1452.    One  mile  to  the  south, 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  are  the  ruins  of  a  curious  fort,  worthy  of  a  visit. 
Five  miles  farther  on,  enter  Forfar,  the  cqunty  town,  which  contains 
about  9620  inhabitants,  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  linen  and  shoes.    Here  Malcolm  Canmore  had  a  castle  in 
which  he  occasionally  resided,  and  here  in  1061  he  convoked  his 
nobles.    On  an  island  in  the  loch  once  stood  a  favourite  residence  of 
Malcolm  Canmore's  queen ;  remains  of  the  causeway  are  still  visible. 
If  the  tourist  be  so  inclined,  he  may  be  amused  here  with  the  end- 
less anecdotes  respecting  their  famous  loch,  feuds  with  their  neigh- 
bours, &c.    Six  miles  farther  is  the  village  of  Glammis,  containing 
about  700  inhabitants,  chiefly  engaged  in  linen  manufacture.    A  little 
to  the  north  of  the  town  stands  the  Castle,  in  excellent  preservation ; 
the  walls  of  the  towers  are  fifteen  feet  thick.    It  is  the  seat  of  the 
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Earl  of  Strathmore,  giving  the  title  of  Lord  Glammis  to  his  eldest 
son,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  for  its  former  magnificence,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  shown.  In  1372,  Robert  II.  bestowed  it  on 
John  Lyon,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  family.  Here,  according  to 
tradition,  Malcolm  II.  was  assassinated  in  1034 ;  and  here  is  the  bed- 
stead on  which  King  Duncan  was  murdered  by  Macbeth,  and  many 
other  relics  of  antiquity.  In  visiting  this  gloomy  vaulted  apartment, 
called  the  King's  Room,  a  feeling  of  superstition  ''  comes  o'er  us  like 
a  summer  cloud,"  awful  rather  than  painful.  The  museum  is  large 
and  exceedingly  rich  in  ancient  curiosities,  particularly  old  armour ; 
the  pictures  are  valuable,  consisting  chiefly  of  portraits.  The  whole 
place  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  tourist,  particularly,  as  a 
curiosity,  the  lions  and  sun-dials.  In  the  churchyard  is  an  obelisk 
to  the  memory  of  Malcolm  11.,  who  died  in  1034,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty  years.  The  neighbouring  scenery  is  peculiarly  fine.  One 
mile  and  a-half  beyond  Glammis  is  Essie  Kirk;  and  on  the  right 
Dunkenny.  Two  miles  on  the  right,  Islabank.  A  mile  and  a-half  on 
the  left,  Drumkilbo.  About  one  mile  farther,  enter  Meigle.  Near 
the  village  is  Belmont  Castle,  surrounded  by  plantations.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  is  Dunsinnan  Hill,  where  Macbeth  was  besieged  by 
Malcolm  HI.  in  1057.  In  the  churchyard  are  the  remains  of  Pictish 
montiments  and  other  objects  of  antiquity.  In  the  vicinity  is  Meigle 
House  and  Kinloch  House.  Here  the  tourist  has  a  fine  view  of 
the  fertile  and  extensive  valley  of  Strathmore  eastward,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  bounded  on  the  north,  west,  and  south,  by  lofty 
mountains.  Proceed  onward  by  Newhall,  Halyburton,  and  Pitcur, 
to  Cupar  Angus,  six  miles ;  the  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  con- 
taining 2745  inhabitants.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  formed  by 
Agricola  in  his  seventh  expedition,  are  still  visible:  An  abbey  was 
founded  here  in  1164  by  Malcolm  IV.  and  richly  endowed.  The 
ruins  are  of  considerable  extent.  Proceed  onwards  by  Kidston, 
Dunsinnan  House,  St.  Martin's,  and  so  on  to  the  City  of  Perth, 
thirteen  miles,  through  a  rich  and  varied  country. 
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NINTH    TOUE. 


FBOM   ABERDEEN    TO    THURSO. 

IPER  MAIL  COACH  ROAD.] 


The  routes  from  Edinbuigh  to  Aberdeen,  and  from  Perth  to  Inyer- 
ness,  having  already  been  noticed,  we  shall  now  bneflj  describe  the 
route  bj  the  Mail  Coach  Road  firom  Aberdeen  to  Thurso. 

EiNTORE,  twelye  miles  from  Aberdeen,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
royal  burghs  in  Scotland.  It  joins  Banff,  Elgin,  CuUen,  Inveraij, 
and  Peterhead,  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament.  The  superiorly 
of  the  burgh  has  been  for  more  than  150  years  vested  in  the  head 
of  the  Kintore  family ;  but,  like  all  others,  was  affected  by  the  Re- 
form Bill.    Population  of  the  burgh  and  parish,  1299. 

Inyerury,  sixteen  miles  northward  of  Aberdeen,  is  a  royal  burgh, 
and  joins  with  other  four  towns  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament 
Its  ancient  castle,  now  in  ruins,  is  encircled  by  the  river  Urie ;  and 
near  the  town  terminates  the  canal  from.  Aberdeen.  The  population 
of  the  burgh  and  parish  is  2020. 

HuNTLY,  about  thirty- eight  miles  from  Aberdeen,  is  a  borgh  cf 
barony,  under  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  heir  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Gordon.  It  is  a  neat  clean  town,  and  in  a  most  thriving  condition. 
The  country  around  exports  large  quantities  of  pork,  butter,  ^ga, 
&c,,  to  London.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  Deveron,  is  Huntly  Lodge,  a  beautiful  seat,  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon ;  and  on  a  peninsula  formed  by 
the  river  is  the  old  castle,  affording  an  ample  proof  of  the  ancient 
grandeur  and  hospitality  of  that  noble  family.  The  population  of 
the  parish  is  3642. 
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Kbith,  a  huT^  of.  barony,  about  ten  miles  from  Huntly,  is  com- 
posed of  three,  towns.  Its  sitiuitidii  is  very  pleasant,  Ijring  on  the 
banks  of  the  Isla.  The  old  town  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  but  Fife 
Keith  and  New  Keith  are  of  modern  erection.  It  has  four  annual 
fairs  and  a  weekly  market,  and  does  considerable  business.  The 
population,  imdudihg  the  parish,  is  4456. 

FocHABEBS,  nine  miles  &om  Keith,  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  is  superior.  It  is  rising  fast  into  importance, 
from  its  proximity  to  Gordon  Cftstle;  decidedly  the  finest  edifice 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the  princely  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond.  Every  travellOT,  whose'  time  will  permit,  ought  to  visit 
the  Castle,  which  besides  its  magnificence j  contains  one  of  the  most 
valuable  collections  of  pictures  and  statues  in  Scofland.  Near  the 
town  is  an  elegant  bridge  aci^ss  the  Spey.    Po|)ulation,  1135. 

Ei^m,  nine  miles  firom  Fochabers,  is  a'rbyal  burgh,  famed  for  its 
ancient  cathedraV  one  of  the  most  magnifioent  of  its  kind  in  Scot- 
land. The  new  CJounty  Rooms,  and  other  modem  buildings,  are 
remarkable.  Jfor  the  neatness  of  thiBir  arcMlecture.  A  day  spent  in 
viewing:  tiie  aotiqaiiaes,  and  other  objects  of  interest  here  and  in  the 
neighbonrh&od,  will  amply,  repay  the  tourist  for  his  trouble.  It  is  a 
place  of  Qonsielerable  resort  for  &milies  of  education,  and  the  society 
is  good.  Its  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous.  It  joins  Kintore, 
CuUen^.  Inyerury,  Peterhead,  and  Banff,  in  sending  a  member  to 
Parliament.    Populaticm,  including  the  burgh  and  parish,  6083. 

FoKBXs,  twiolve  miles  firam  Elgin,  is  a  roy&l  burgh  of  considerable 
antiqnify,  and  joins  Inverness,  Nairn,  and  Fortrose,  in  sending  a 
member  to  Parliametit ;  it  has  weekly  markets,  and  several  annual 
fiursy  at  which  comdderlkble  business  is  done;  Findhom,  three  miles 
distant,  may  be  considered  its  sea-port.  Forres  is  immortalized  by 
Shakes^are,  as  being  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  his  tragedy 
of  Macbe^^  :the  >'  blasted  heath'^  lying  between  Elgin  and  the  east 
end  of  Forres.  No  person  should  leave  this  neighbourhood  without 
visiting  Tamaway  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  four  miles 
ndrthward  of  Forres ;  the  great'  hall  is  said  to  be  capable  of  con-« 
taining  1000  armed  men,  and  it  is,  altogether,  one  of  the  most  re** 
markable  edifices  of  its  dass  in  Scotland.  Population  of  burgh  and 
parish,  3711. 

Naibn,  eleven.miles  from  FbrTes,  is  an  ancient  royal  burgh,  the 
capital  of  the  coimty  of  that  name,  and  sends  a  member  to  Pariia- 
ment  in  conjunction  with'  Iiiterness,  Forres,  and  Fortrose.     The 
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popolatioii,  including  the  parish,  in  1841,  3393.  In  the  neighlioiir- 
hood  is  Cawdor  Castle,  the  property  of  Earl  Cawdor,  the  scenery 
around  which  is  pecoliarly  adapted  to  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  and 
many  interesting  legends  are  connected  with  it.  It  is  sitnated  npon 
an  eminence  OTcrlooking  the  Calder  Water,  and  was  once  a  place 
of  great  strength.  The  whole  of  Cawdor  Castle  is  particularly  cal- 
culated to  impress  the  mind  with  a  retrospect  of  past  ages,  feudal 
customs,  and  deeds  of  daring.  Its  iron-grated  doors,  its  ancient 
tapestry  hanging  loosely  over  secret  doors  and  hidden  passages,  its 
winding  staircases,  its  rattling  drawbridge,  all  conspire  to  excite  the 
most  gloomy  imaginings.  From  the  battlements  of  the  Castle  is 
seen,  in  the  background,  a  thick  forest,  old  beyond  histoiy  or  memory, 
and  solemn  beyond  imagination.  Tremendous  rugged  rocks  appear 
emerging  from  the  wood.  On  one  side  are  the  chasm  and  draw- 
bridge, on  the  other  the  river  Calder,  dark  in  its  colour  and  de- 
vious in  its  coi^rse,  howling,  groaning,  and  boiling  through  a  rocky 
chuinel,  worn  into  many  dismal  pits  and  caldrons.  The  grounds  are 
beautifully  laid  out  with  shrubbery  around  this  gloomy  edifice.  In  t^e 
Castle  the  stranger  is  shown  several  curious  remains  of  antiquity. 

Campbeltown  is  a  fishing  village,  distant  eight  miles  from  Nairn, 
containing  a  population,  iududing  burgh  and  parish,  of  9634. 

Fort  Geobge,  remarkable  as  the  only  regular  fortification  in  the 
island,  is  a  mile  north-west  of  Campbeltown.    It  was  erected  in  1745. 

Invevness,  styled  the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  twenty  miles  firom 
Nairn,  with  a  population  of  15,418.  It  has  a  romantic  appearance, 
being  delightfully  situated  between  Loch  Ness  and  the  Moray  Frith. 

Dingwall,  twenty-^ne  and  a  half  miles  from  Inverness;  was 
erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  Alexander  II.  in  1226.  Popolati<m 
of  the  burgh  and  parish,  2100.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Eark  of  Ross. 

Invesgordon,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Dingwall,  is  a  thriving 
village,  with  a  commodious  harbour,  erected  by  Madeod  of  CadboU. 

Tain,  the  county  town  of  Hoss-shire,  twelve  miles  frimi  Inver- 
gordouy  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  a  thriving  little  town.  It  has  two 
weekly  markets,  m  annual  fairs,  and  joins  Wick,  &c.,  in  sending  a 
member  to  Parliament.    Population  of  burgh  and  parish,  3128. 

Bonar  Bridge  is  a  post  town  on  the  Dornoch  Frith,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  strong  and  magnificent  iron  bridge,  that  cost  £14^000. 
It  is  about  twelve  and  three  quarter  miles  distant  from  Tain. 

Dornoch,   the  county  town  of  Sutherlandshire,  is  fourteen  and 
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a  half  miles  from  Bonar  Bridge,  though  it  is  only  ten  miles  distance 
from  Tain  across  the  Meikle  Feny.  Although  now  a  meagre  village 
it  was  once  the  seat  of  a  bishoprick,  and  still  retains  its  privileges  as 
a  royal  burgh,  and  joins  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament.  The 
Bishop's  Palace  is  now  converted  into  county  court-rooms  and  a  jail. 
The  ancient  Cathedral  was  completely  restored  by  the  late  Duchess- 
Countess  of  Sutherland  in  1836,  and  converted  into  the  parish  church, 
and  is  one  of  the  chastest  edifices  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The 
population,  including  the  burgh  and  parish,  2714. 

GkiLSFiB  is  a  considerable  village,  twelve  miles  by  the  mail  coach 
road  £rom  Dornoch,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dunrobin  Caifetle, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  This  ancient  castle  was  founded 
so  far  back  as  HOO,  by  Bobert,  second  Earl  of  Sutherland.  After 
leaving  Golspie,  the  pretty  villages  of  Bora  and  Helmsdale  are  passed. 

Wick,  the  county  town  of  Caithness,  is  sixty-four  and  a-half  miles 
distant  from  Dornoch.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  herring  fishery 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  a  thriving  and  fast  increasing  town. 
It  joins  Kirkwall,  &c.,  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament.  Popula- 
tion of  burgh  and  pari^,  10,393. 

Thuhso,  thirty-four  and  a-half  miles  fi?om  Wick,  is  a  buigh  of 
barony,  and  situated  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  sometimes  called 
Scrahster  Roads,  and  is  formed  by  Dunnet  Head  on  the  east,  being 
lat  58°  4(y'  N.,  the  most  northerly  point  on  the  mainhind  of  Soot- 
land,  and  Holbum  Head  on  the  west.  The  rock-bound  coast  to  the 
westward  is  magnificently  grand  and  imposing.  Thurso  is  a  station 
for  the  herring  fishery,  and  grain  and  fish  are  the  principal  exports. 
It  has  a  weekly  market  and  five  annual  fairs,  and  is  altogether  in 
a  flourishing  condition.    Population,  town  and  parish,  4881. 

The  roads  are  good  from  Thurso  along  the  north  coast  of  Caithness 
and  Sutherland.  Travellers  may  therefore  visit  with  ease  that  ro- 
mantic district,  and  return  through  Strathaven,  the  country  of  the 
Mackays;  or  through  Strathmore,  by  the  singular  and  celebrated 
Pictish  town  of  Dundomordilla,  which  is  very  picturesquely  situated 
towards  the  head  of  Strathmore.  These  lines  join  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Naver,  and  thence  to  Bonar  Bridge. 


A  Passenger  Mail  Car  runs  between  Lairg  and  Bonar  Bridge  (six 
times  a  week),  ooimecting  the  Mail  Coach  at  the  latter  place  with  the 
Mail  Cars  which  run  to  Tongue  and  Loch  Inver  twice  a-week ;  and 
a  coach  between  Thurso  and  Tongue  three  times  a-week. 
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EDINBUfiGH  TO  STIfilING  UP  THE  FBITH  OF  FORTH. 

t 

[PER      STEAM-BOAT.] 

FIFTY    MILES. 


Stbam-Boats  sail  eveiy  lawful  morning  from  Granton  Pier,  west  of 
Leith,  for  Stirling  and  Alloa,  calling  off  North  Queensjferry,  Lime- 
kilns, Borrowstounness,  Kincardine,  and  Oombie  Point. 

A  steam-boat  also  sails  every  lawful  morning  from  this  Pier  for 
Grangemouth,  calling  off  Inverkeithing,  North  Queensferry,  Lime- 
kilns, Borrowstounness,  and  Ocmibie  Point. 

Coaches  run  from  No.  25,  Prince's  Street,  for  Granton  Pier,  also 
trains  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Northern,  now  called  Perth  and  Dun- 
dee Railway,  and  at  these  places  correct  information  respecting  the 
time  of  sailing,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 

Upon  leaving  Granton  Pier,  or  as  it  has  been  named,  in  honour  of 
the  debarkation  and  embarkation  of  her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria, 
cmd  her  Boyal  Consort,  Prince  Albert,  on  occasion  of  their  first 
visit  to  Scotland  in  1842,  "  Victoria  Harbour,"  has  been  erected 
at  the  sole  expense,  and  is  the  private  property  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.  (The  burgh  of  Burntisland,  distant  six  miles, 
will  be  observed  almost  directly  opposite ;  it  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour and  dry  dock,  and  a  low  water  pier,  in  conjunction  with 
that  at  Granton.)  At  a  short  distance  from  the  pier  head  stand  the 
ruins  of  Royston  Castle,  originally  a  hunting-seat  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland,  and  latterly  the  residence  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
Bart.,  Lord  Clerk  Register,  afterwards  Viscount  Tarbert  and  Earl  of 
Cromarty,  forfeited  in  1715 ;  also  beyond  this,  on  the  same  side,  is 
Caroline  Park  (Duke  of  Buccleuch),  next  appears  Granton  (Lord 
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President  Hope),  the  estate  formerly  of  that  great  and  patriotic  lawyer, 
Sir  Thomas  Hope,  advocate  to  Charles  I.,  and  ancestor  of  the  noble 
family  of  Hopetonn,  from  whom  its  present  proprietor  is  descended. 
Beyond  Granton  is  Muirhouse,  and  near  it  is  seen  Lauriston  Castle, 
the  patrimonial  residence  of  the  famous  John  Law,  projector  of  the 
Mississippi  scheme,  and  ancestor  of  the  French  Marshal  Lauriston. 

Towards  the  northern  shore  is  the  island  of  Inchcolm ;  and  upon 
the  coast  the  bay  and  town  of  Aberdour,  with  its  ancient  castle,  and 
the  modem  house  of  the  Earl  of  Morton.  North  of  the  castle  is 
Hillside,  finely  situated,  and  surrounded  by  modem  improvements. 

Farther  on,  upon  the  same  side,  is  Dalgetty  Church,  and  at  a  little 
distance  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  bebnged.  to  the  Earls  of  Dun- 
fermline. On  the  south  side  of  the  Frith  is  a  finely  wooded  headland, 
eastward  of  which  flows  the  river  Almond,  dividing  the  county  of 
Edinburgh  from  that  of  Linlithgow.  At  the  mouth  of  that  river 
stands  Cramond  House,  the  village  of  Cramond,  and,  in  front,  the 
small  isUuid  of  that  name.  Next  appear  the  ruins  of  Bambougle 
Castle,  then  Dalmeny  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Roseberry ;  and 
immediately  opposite  is  Donibristle,  a  fine  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray. 

On  the  north  shore,  farther  west,  is  the  small  burgh  of  Inver^ 
keithing,  beyond  which  the  Frith  contracts  to  the  breadth  of  about 
two  miles.  Near  the  middle  of  this  strait  is  the  fortified  islet  of 
Inchgarvie ;  and  upon  the  two  coasts,  the  towns  of  North  and  South 
Queensfeny.  Half  a  mile  beyond  the  latter  is  Port  Edgar,  where 
his  Majesty,  George  the  Fourth,  embarked  on  board  the  royal  yacht, 
29th  August,  1822.  The  Forth  again  expands  opposite  to  Hopetoun 
House  (already  described),  which  stands  on  the  south.  Considerably 
to  the  west,  and  elevated  above  the  north  coast,  is  the  town  of  Dun- 
fermline; and  in  the  fiur  distance,  the  summits  of  the  Grampians 
are  seen  above  the  intervening  Ochils. 

Above  North  Queensferry,  on  the  right,  is  St.  Margaret's  Hope ;  and 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  rock,  overlooking  the  Frith,  is  Rosyth  Castle 
in  ruins.  Beyond  South  Queensferry,  on  an  eminence  upon  the  lefr» 
stands  Dundas  Castle,  the  original  seat  of  the  family  of  Dundaa 
before  the  eleventh  century,  and  still  the  residence  of  Dundas  of  that 
nk,  their  lineal  descendant  and  representative.  Farther  on,  upon 
the  same  side,  is  Hopetoun  House;  next  follow  Abercom  Kirk,  near 
to  where  the  Soman  wall  terminated,  and  Blackness  Castle,  seated 
upon  a  long  narrow  peninsula;  behind  which  is  a  wooded  hill  with 
an  observatory  upon  it.  Towards  the  west  the  prospect  is  now  very 
fine ;  the  bold  outline  of  the  Caledonian  mountains  becomes  more 
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and  more  defined,  while  the  intermediate  space  is  oocapied  by  the 
town  of  Ckckraannan,  the  Ochil  Hills,  the  tunets  of  Stirling  Castle, 
&c  On  the  north  side  of  the  Forth,  a  little  farther  on,  is  the  Tillage 
of  Limekilns,  situated  upon  a  height ;  beyond  which  is  Broomball, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  presenting  a  firont  of  470  feet,  and 
built  on  a  Grecian  model,  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Porden.  Aboye 
Broomhall  is  Charleston  House  and  Village ;  the  harbour  was  built 
by  Lord  Elgin  for  the  exportation  of  lime  from  his  eztensiye  quar- 
ries in  the  neighbourhood. 

Farther  on  upon  the  right,  is  Crombie  Point,  or  landing  place,  and 
Crombie  House,  then  the  Tillage  of  Torrybum,  next  Torry  House, 
and  Newmills  Village.  On  a  height  stands  the  house  of  Valleyfield ; 
below  which,  and  a  mile  within  water-mark,  is  a  coal-mine,  with 
a  pier,  where  yessels  take  m  coal.  Pass  Carriden  House  and  Kirk- 
grange  Salt  Pans,  upon  the  soutii  shore.  Borrowstounness,  haTing 
an  excellent  harbour,  is  also  observed  upon  the  left ;  and  a  little  be- 
yond it  the  Avon,  which  divides  Linlithgowshire  from  Stirlingshire, 
&lls  into  the  Forth.  Aboye  Borrowstounness,  on  a  height,  is  KinneS 
House  (Duke  of  Hamilton),  the  residence  of  the  late  celebrated 
Dugald  Stewart.  A  little  beyond  this,  upon  the  same  side,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Great  Canal  with  the  Carron,  near  the  Forth, 
stands  the  seaport  of  Grangemouth.  This  town,  which  contains 
about  1500  inhabitants,  was  begun  by  Sir  Lawrence,  ancestor  of 
Lord  Dundas,  in  1777,  and  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance.  It  is  three  miles  distant,  north  by  east,  of 
Falkirk,  and  commodious  passage-boats  ply  upon  the  Canal  between 
Lock  Sixteen  and  Glasgow. 

Leaving  Grangemouth,  the  burgh  of  Culross  is  seen  a  little  to  the 
eastward  upon  the  north  coast ;  though  a  royal  burgh,  it  is  not  now 
a  place  of  much  note.  Immediately  behind  it,  upon  an  elevation, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Cistertian  Abbey,  founded  in  1217,  by  Malcolm, 
Earl  of  Fife,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Serf.  When 
the  Abbey  was  dissolved,  its  possessions  were  conferred  upon  Sir 
James  Colville,  who  was  created  Lord  Colville  of  Culross.  The 
Earls  of  Aigyle  were  hereditary  bailies  of  the  Abbey,  and  had  an 
aisle  adjoining  to  the  church,  in  which  some  of  them  were  buried. 
The  Abbey  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Dun- 
donald,  and  now  belongs  to  Sir  Robert  Preston  of  Valleyfield,  Bart 
In  former  times,  Culross  was  celebrated  for  its  salt-pans  and  coal- 
mines. In  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  the  latter  were  wrought  a  great 
way  under  the  sea,  and  the  coals  were  shipped  at  the  mound,  which 
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siurromided  the  mouth  of  a  subterraneous  oominunication  with  the 
ooal-pit,  and  defended  it  from  the  water. .  King  James  Yl.,  upon 
a  visit  to  the  proprietor,  Sir  George  Bruce,  being  conducted  hj  his 
own  desire  into  the  mine,  was  insensibly  led  to  the  above  mound, 
it  being  high  tide.  Seeing  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
sea»  he  apprehended  a  plot,  and  bawled  out  ^*  Treason ! "  but  Sir 
George  dispelled  his  fears,  by  handing  him  into  an  elegant  pinnace 
that  was  lying  alongside.  One  mile  fifurther  is  Blair  Castle,  and 
about  another  mile  Sands  House,  both  on  the  right. 

Three  miles  above  Culross,  upon  the  same  side,  is  the  town  oi 
Kincardine,  where  ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent ;  and  here  is  a  ferry  and  steam-boat.  On  the  opposite  side  is 
Higgin's  Nook,  and  beyond  it,  upon  a  height,  Airth  Castle  and 
YiUage.  Farther  on,  upon  the  right,  and  near  to  Kincardine,  stands 
TuHiallan  Castle,  the  residence  of  Baroness  Keith  and  Count  Flahault, 
a  splendid  mansion,  built  by  the  late  Admiral  Lord  Keith ;  and  near 
it  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  and  town ;  next,  Kennet  Fans  and  Kil- 
bagie  Distilleries,  and  beyond  Kennet  House.  Nearly  opposite,  upon 
the  left,  is  Dunmore  Fark,  the  noble  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore. 
Farther  on,  upon  the  right,  is  the  burgh  town  of  Clackmannan,  the 
capital  of  the  small  county  of  that  name,  agreeably  situated  upon  an 
eminence.  Towards  the  west  of  the  town  the  ground  is  bold  and  rocky, 
and  here  stands  the  old  tower  of  Clackmannan,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Robert  Bruce.  In  it  are  preserved  that  monarch's  great 
sword  and  casque,  also  a  two-handed  sword,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Sip  John  Graham,  the  friend  of  Wallace.  The  proprietor  of  the  tower 
is  Lord  Dundas,  and  the  view  from  it  is  very  fine. 

A  little  farther  on,  upon  the  same  side,  is  Alloa,  a  flourishing  town, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  extensive  collieries  and  distilleries.  The 
coal-mines  well  deserve  inspection,  as  also  the  machinery  by  which 
the  water  is  raised  from  the  pit.  Near  the  town  stands  the  stately 
tower  of  Alloa  (Earl  of  Mar) ;  it  was  built  about  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  the  walls  are  eleven  feet  thick. 
The  tower  and  lands  of  Alloa  were  exchanged,  in  1365,  by  David  II., 
with  Lord  Erskine,  for  the  estate  of  Strathgartney  in  Ferthshiife. 
It  was  inhabited  by  Ihe  Mar  family  until  about  twenty  years  ago, 
when,  on  being  burnt,  the  adjoining  mansion  was  built.  The  Earls 
of  Mar  had  the  charge,  uninterruptedly,  for  several  generations,  of 
the  line  of  succession  to  the  Scottish  throne. 

Between  Alloa  and  Stirling,  the  windings  of  the  river,  usually 
called  the  Links  of  FoHh,  are  very  extraordinary,  the  course  by 
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water  being  nineteen  and  a  half  miles,  and  by  land  only  seven. 
The  Boenery  along  the  river  is  beautiM,  but  few  remarkable  ob- 
jects are  seen  from  it,  owing  to  the  loftiness  of  the  banks.     Beyond 
Alloa,  on  the  right,  is  TuUybody  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Aber- 
cTomby,  son  of  the  lamented  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.     Farther 
on,  upon  the  same  side,  is  Cambus  Village,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Devon ;  and  nearly  opposite  is  Polmaise.    A  little  below  Stirling, 
upon  the  right,  are  the  ruins  of  Oambuskenneth  Abbey,  situated 
on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Forth;  it  was  founded  by  King 
David  I.  in  1147,  for  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine.     This 
Abbey  was  richly  endowed,  and  in  history  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  Monastery  of  Stirling.    Here  James  IH.  and  his  Queen  were 
buried.    The  property  of  the  Abbey  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Mar 
by  James  VI.,  but  in  1709  it  was  purchased  by  the  magistrates 
of  Stirling  for  the  benefit  of  Cowan's  Hospital.     The  belfiy,  and 
some  parts  of  the  walls,  are  all  that  remain  of  that  once  magnifi- 
cent structure.    On  the  right  is  seen  the  Abbey  Craig;  and  soon 
after  the  tourist  reaches  Stirling,  noted  for  its  historical  incidents, 
and  as  being  one  of  the  most  ancient  burghs  in  Scotland. 
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EDINBURGH   TO  ABERDEEN,  INVERNESS,  WMK, 
AND  KIRKWALL. 

[PER      STEAM-BOAT.] 


BuaiNO  sanimer,  steam-yessels  sail  regularly  between  Edinburgh 
and  Aberdeen,  firom  Granton  Pier,  calling  at  Elie,  Anstmther,  Crail, 
and  ArbToatb,  Montrose,  Johnshayen,  and  Stonehaven ;  and  between 
Edinburgh  and  Inyemess,  &om  Granton  Pier,  calling  as  above,  and 
at  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Bulkhead,  Cromarty,  Invergorden,  and  Fort 
George ;  and  for  Wick  and  Kirkwall,  calling  at  the  intermediate 
towns.  These  steamers  do  not  sail  regularly  in  the  winter  months. 
After  gaining  the  middle  of  the  Frith,  the  tourist  is  struck  with 
the  magnificent  appearance  and  lofty  situation  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, sorrounded  by  romantic  hiUs.  The  harbours  of  Leith  and 
Newhaven  give  animation  to  the  scene;  and  looking  down  the  Frith, 
the  eye  is  charmed  with  the  number  of  thriving  towns  and  villages, 
scattered  along  the  capacious  Bay  of  Musselburgh,  and  the  no  less 
populous  coast  of  Fife,  which  James  Y .  used  to  compare  to  a  mantle 
with  a  gold  fringe.  About  the  middle  of  the  Frith  is  the  island  of 
Inchkeith,  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse,  containing  a  brilliant  re- 
volving light,  188  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  island  are 
the  rains  of  a  small  fortification,  which  was  erected  by  the  English 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 

Burntisland,  a  little  to  the  west,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Frith, 
is  the  most  eligible  station  for  a  ferry  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  where 
there  is  a  low  water  pier,  at  which  steam-vessels  can  lie  at  all 
states  of  the  tide.  About  two  miles  farther  east  is  Pettycur  Ferry. 
Nearly  midway  between  those  places,  is  the  rocky  precipice  where 
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Alexander  III.,  when  riding  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  was  thrown 
from  hia  hone  and  killed  on  the  spot,  March  16, 1286,  an  event  which 
was  the  source  of  incalculable  misery  to  Scotland.  Between  Pettycnr 
and  the  small  village  of  Kinghom,  a  mile  farther  down,  there  is  a 
range  of  basaltic  pillars,  which  are  distinctly  seen  when  the  tide  is 
out.  A  mile  below  Kinghom  is  &  square  tower,  now  all  that  remains 
of  Seafield  Castle.  A  mile  farther  down  is  the  "  lang  town  of  Kir- 
kaldy,"  a  royal  burgh  of  considerable  consequence.  Manufactures  and 
commerce  are  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  the  population  of  the 
parish  amounts  to  5034.  Kirkaldy  is  the  birth*plaoe  of  the  famous 
Michael  Scott,  who  died  in  1291*  He  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  to  bring  Margaret,  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  to  Scotland,  upon  the 
death  of  Alexander  ILL  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the  *'  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  was  also  a  native  of  this  place.    On  the  rising  ground  is 

RAITH  HOUSE, 

and  nearly  a  mile  farther  stands  Dunnilder  House  (Sir  John  Oswald). 

Eastward  of  Kirkaldy,  and  almost  connected  with  it,  is  the  p<^uloiis 
village  of  Pathhead ;  next  appears  the  village  of  Gallaton.*  A  mile 
and  a  half  beyond  Kirkaldy  is  the  royal  burgh  of  Dysart,  containing 
a  population  of  1801.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn 
has  an  elegant  mansion.  There  was  anciently  a  priory  of  Black 
Friars  at  Dysart. 

Upon  a  point  of  land,  two  miles  below  Dysart,  is  Wester  Wemyss,  a 
burgh  of  barony,  containing  600  inhabitants.  Near  to  it  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  chapel,  surrounded  by  trees.  .  Doubling  the  above  point, 
Wemyss  Cast^  appears  in  view.  This  magnificent  mansion  is  built  on 
a  diff  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  of  great  antiquity. 
It  received  considerable  additions  in  the  beginning  of  the^seventeenth 
century.  In  this  castle  Damley  had  his  first  interview  with  Que6n 
Mary.    There  are  some  curious  caves  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Upwards  of  a  mile  bebw  Wester  Wemyss  is  the  village  of  Easter 
Wemyss,  principally  occupied  by  weavers ;  and  at  a  little  distance, 
upon  the  shore,  stand  the  ruins  of  MacdufT  Castle,  which  was  built 
in  1057,  by  Macduff,  the  first  Earl  of  Fife.  The  ruins  consist  of  two 
lofty  quadrangular  towers.     In  this  castle  the  wife  and  fiunily  of 

*  Rarenscralg  Cagtie,  in  ruins,  stands  upon  a  rock  projecting  into  the  sea.  between 
Pathhead  and  GaUoton.  It  was  given  by  James  III.  to  William  St.  Clair,  and  has  ever 
since  been  in  possession  of  that  family.  It  was  once  occupied  by  a  party  of  Cromwell's 
troops;  and  is  allnded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  *  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  in 
his  romantic  ballad  of  Rosabella. 
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Maoduff  are  said  to  have  been  rarpriBed  and  mnrdered  by  Maebeth. 
A  mile  &rther  down  is  the  fishing  village  of  Buckhaven,  inhabited 
by  a  "  pecoliar  people/*  said  to  berthe  deeeendants  of  the  crew  of  a 
ship  from  the  Netherlands,  which  was  stranded  upon  this  coast  in 
the  reign  of  James  IV.  A  mile  below  Buckhaven  is  the  village  of 
Methil ;  a  mile  farther  down,  npon  the  western  side  of  Largo  Bay,  is 
the  populous  village  of  Leven,  at  the  month  of  the  river  of  that  name 
which  flows  from  Loch  Leven.  Its  population,  extending  to  about 
1200,  are  principally  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture. 

Three  miles  &rther  down,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  is  Lower 
Largo,  a  considerable  village.  This  was  the  birth-place  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  whose  wonderM  adventures  served  as  the  groundwork  of 
Defoe's  romance  of  **  Robinson  Crusoe."  North  of  it  is  seen  Largo 
House ;  and  eastward  is  the  pretty  village  of  Upper  Largo,  where 
was  bom  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  the  Scottish  admiral,  celebrated  for  his 
loyalty  to  his  master,  James  III.,  and  for  the  successive  victories 
which  he  obtained  over  the  English  fleet  off  the  Isle  of  May  and  the 
month  of  the  river  Tay.  He  indulged  on  shore  his  professional  par- 
tialities, causing  a  canal  to  be  formed  from  his  house  at  Largo  to  the 
ehnich,  to  which  he  was  rowed  in  his  barge,  with  great  state,  every 
Sunday.  Largo  has  an  hospital  for  twelve  old  men  of  the  name  of 
Wood,  founded,  in  1659,  by  a  descendant  of  the  admiral. 

To  the  north  of  Upper  Largo,  the  hill,  called  La/rgo  Law,  rises 
about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  view  from  this  hill 
is  particularly  fine  :  the  Den  of  Largo  is  worthy  of  a  visit.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  bay  there  are  three  headlands,  called  the  Shoot- 
ing Point,  the  Heugh  Head,  and  Kingacraig  Point,  the  last  near 
the  fiuiher  extremity  of  the  bay,  and  remarkable  for  its  caverns. 
One  of  them,  called  Macduff^ %,  penetrates  into  the  rock  200  feet, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  160  feet  in  height,  forming  a  stu- 
pendous arch.  Here  tradition  says,  the  Thane  of  Fife  found  refuge, 
for  a  time,  from  the  murderous  designs  of  Macbeth,  and  was  after- 
wards conveyed  across  the  Frith  to  North  Berwick,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Earlsferry ;  and  it  is  also  said,  that  he  obtained  the  erection 
of  that  place  into  a  royal  burgh,  with  this  singular  privilege,  that 
they  might  convey  any  criminal  across  the  Frith  who  demanded  it, 
and  that  no  other  vessel  should  be  allowed  to  put  to  sea  in  pursuit, 
until  the  fugitive  was  half-way  over.  The  inhabitants,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century,  actually  exercised  this  privilege  in  the 
noted  case  of  Carnegie  of  Finhaven,  who  was  pursued  npon  a  charge 
of  murder. 
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Earlsfeny  stancU  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Kingscraig ;  bat  though 
a  royal  burgh,  it  has  no  share  in  the  representation,  haying  petitioned 
the  Scottish  Parliament  to  be  relieved  of  the  expense  of  sending  a 
CommiBsioner,  on  aoooont  of  its  poverty.  Half  a  mile  farther  down 
is  another  small  town,  called  Elie,  inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers; 
it  has  a  good  harbour,  but  little  trade.  EHe  House  is  dose  to  the 
town.  East  of  this,  a  little  way,  near  the  other  side  of  Elie  Ness, 
which  forms  the  extreme  point  of  Largo  Bay,  is  the  village  of 
Wadehaven. 

Two  miles  below  Elie  is  St.  Monance,  a  burgh  of  barony,  con- 
taining about  600  people,  who  are  mostly  employed  in  the  fisheries. 
It  is  noted  for  its  ancient  church,  which  once  was  that  of  a  priory 
of  Black  Friars,  A  mile  beyond  St.  Monance  stands  the  royal  burgh 
of  Pittenweem.  Like  most  of  the  other  burghs  of  Fife,  it  has  de- 
clined from  its  ancient  importance.  A. great  cave  or  weem^  firom 
which  the  place  derives  its  name,  lies  half-way  between  the  beach 
and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey  that  bebnged  to  the  canona 
regular  of  St.  Augustine.  It  consists  of  two  spacious  apartments^ 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  inner  one  is  a  well  of  excellent  water. 
Where  the  apartments  join  there  is  a  stair  leading  to  a  subterraneous 
passage  under  the  abbey,  but  now  blocked  up ;  another  stair  leads 
fiN>m  the  refectory  to  the  farther  extremity  of  its  passage.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  1200. 

A  mile  &om  Pittenweem  is  a  cluster  of  small  towns ;  West  An« 
struther,  a  royal  buigh,  with  a  population  of  about  ^0;  East 
Anstruther,  also  a  royal  burgh,  with  a  population  of  1000,  and 
claiming  Maggie  Lauder,  famous  in  song,  for  its  own.  Eilrenny, 
another  royal  buigh,  having  a  population  of  nearly  IdOO,  stands  a 
mile  farther  down  the  coast. 

The  coast  here  is  very  rocky.  Five  miles  and  a  half  south-east 
by  east,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  the  Isle  of 
May,  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  It  belonged  of  old  to  the 
monks  of  Beading  in  England,  for  whom  David  I.  founded  a  mon- 
astery, and  dedicated  it  to  all  the  saints.  Afterwards  it  was  conse- 
crated to  St.  Adrian,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Danes  in  872,  and  buried  here.  William  Lamberton,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  purchased  the  island  from  the  monks,  and  made  a 
grant  of  it  to  the  canons  regular  of  this  cathedraL  The  island  has 
a  fine  well,  a  small  lake,  and  affords  excellent  pasture  for  sheep ; 
it  has  also  a  light-house  with  a. revolving  light. 

Three  miles  from  Kilrenny  is  the  roy^  burgh  of  Crail,  onee  a. 
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place  of  note,  but  now  dwindled  into  comparatiye  insignificance.  Tbe 
rains  of  a  priory  that  once  existed  here  are  still  observable.  Crail 
has  an  ancient  parish  church,  formerly  collegiate.  In  this  church 
Knox  preached  a  sermon,  in  1559,  against  the  monuments  of  idolatry, 
which  so  inflamed  his  audience,  that  they  proceeded  to  St.  Andrew's 
and  destroyed  its  cathedral.  The  famous  Archbishop  Sharpe  was 
once  minister  of  this  parish.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  royal  castle, 
overlooking  the  harbour,  and  near  it  is  a  cave,  where  Constantine  II. 
was  beheaded  by  the  Danes,  who  defeated  and  took  him  prisoner  in 
872.  At  Fifeness  is  a  mound  of  dry  stones,  which  they  threw  up  in 
one  night,  to  secure  their  retreat  on  board  theit  ships. 

About  a  mile  farther  eastward,  is  the  promontory  of  Fifeness,  or 
East  Nook  of  Fi£B,  defended  against  the  violence  of  the  sea  by  a  long 
and  dangerous  ridge  of  roeks,  caQed  the  Ca/rr  Rocks.  Beyond  this  the 
coast  tends  north-west  to  the  month  of  the  Eden,  and  thence  north-east 
to  the  Bedhead,  in  Forfarshire.  St.  Andrew's  Bay  extends  from  the 
Pitmilly  Bum  mouth  to  Tentsmuir- Point,  about  four  miles  east  6f 
Ferry-Port-on-Craig,  on  the  south  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay. 

Beyond  Crail  are  seen  Baloomie  and  Gambo ;  and  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Crail  is  the  manufacturing  village  of 
Kingsbams.  Three  miles  beyond  this  is  the  fishing  village  of  Mount 
Budo ;  about  two  miles  farther  on  are  the  ruins  of  Kinkell  Castle, 
beautifnUy  seated  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  which  here  overhangs  tbe  sea. 

ST.  ANDREW'S, 

is  now  seen  in  the  Bay,  due  west,  and  at  a  distance  its  appearance  is 
most  interesting.  It  was  once  the  metropolitan  see  of  Scotland,  and 
many  of  its  archbishops  were  men  of  splendid  talents.  Under  their 
patronage  it  became  a  place  of  great  trade ;  and  a  fair  was  annually 
held  here,  resorted  to  by  merchants  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
In  point  of  ancient  grandeur,  it  surpassed  any  city  in  Scotland ;  but 
it  owed  its  greatness  principally  to  Catholic  superstition,  and  with 
the  downfall  of  Popery  it  suddenly  decayed. 

Its  original  name  was  Muckross,  but  iMXM)rding  to  the  venerable 
legend,  St.  Regulus,  a  monk  of  Achaia,  having,  in  the  year  370, 
been  shipwrecked  upon  this  coast,  escaped  on  shore  with  the  relics 
of  St.  Andrew,  when  the  king  of  the  Picts  granted  him  and  his 
companions  an  establishment  at  this  place,  and  erected  for  them  a 
church.  A  fine  ruin  still  remains,  which  continues  to  bear  the  name 
of  St.  Regulus  or  St.  Rule.     Its  name  was  changed  to  Kilrule  or 
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Kilrymont;  th»  it  retained  till  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
oentury,  when  Kennetii  M'Alpin,  king  of  the  Scots,  after  subduing 
the  Piott,  tmnsferred  the  seat  of  his  govenisient  from  Abemethy  to 
this  place,  which  then  received  tiie  name«f  St  Andrew,  the  tutelar 
saint  of  ScotUuid.  It  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh,  in  11^,  by 
David  L  An  original  charter  of  Malcolm  II.,  who  was  shun  in  1034, 
is  BttU.  preserved  in  tiie  town-house;  where  the  silver  keys  of  the  dty, 
and  the  ase  with  which  the  heads  of  Sir  Robert  Spotswood  and  three 
other  Toyaliats  were  stnick  ofP,  in  16^,  are  also  to  be  seen. 

St.  Andrew's  is  sttuated  on  m  capacious  bay,  two  miles  ^uth  of 
Woodpoint,  which  terminates  the  estuary  of  the  Eden,  and  com- 
mands a  rich  and  extensive  prosper.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  drcoit, 
and  contains  three  principal  streets;  these  have  recently  been  re- 
paved,  at  a  oonsiderabld  expense ;  and  of  late,  the  town  has  exhibited 
symptoms  of  revival^  in  the  erection  of  several  elegant  houses.  The 
game  of  golf  ia  a  favourite  amusement  here,  and  the  making  of  golf 
balls  employs  a  number  of  haada.    The  population  is  5621. 

The  Universi^  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  is  the  oldest  in  Scotland, 
was  fonnded  by  Bishop  Wasdlaw,  in  1411,  and  formerly  consisted  of 
three  colleges.  The  United  College  of  St.  Salvador  and  St.  Leonard, 
has  Professors  of  Mathematics  Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Civil  Histary, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Medicine.  In  St.  Mary's, 
or  New  College,  Divinity,  Church  History,  and  the  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, are  exclusively  taught  by  a  Principal  and  three  other  Pro- 
fessors. The  Rector  of  the  University  is  annually  chosen  by  the 
Principals,  Professors,  Masters,  and  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor is  nominated  by  the  Rector,  Principals,  and  Professors.  The 
library  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  consistiug  of  above 
30,000  volumes.    The  number  of  students  averages  about  300. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Regulus  is  the  most  ancient  structure  of  the 
kind  in  Scotland,  and  is  still  pretty  entire,  considering  that  it  must 
be  upwards  of  1400  years  old,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
ancient  edifices  in  Scotland,  though  the  precise  date  of  its  founda- 
tion may  be  doubted.  The  walls,  with  the  square  tower,  108  feet 
in  height,  still  remain ;  the  arches  of  the  doors  and  windows  are 
semicircular,  and  a  winding  stair,  of  152  steps,  leads  to  the  top  of 
the  tower,  commanding  a  delightful  view.  The  Cathedral,  founded 
in  1159,  was  not  finished  till  1318,  when  it  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Lamberton,  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  presence  of  King  Robert 
Bruce.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Reformers  in  1559.  All  that  now 
remains  of  this  once  magnificent  pile  is  the  eastern  end,  with  two 
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tow^s,  each  100  feet  higbi  half  of  the  western  end,  and  part  of  the 
loath  and  west  walk.  The  architecture  is  Gothic,  mixed  with  Saxon. 
The  length  was  370  feet^  hreadth  of  transept  180  feet,  the  nave  65 
feet,  aad  the  height  about  100  feet,  proportions  that  have  no  rival 
in  Sootland.  North  from  the  Cathedral,  on  a  projecting  rock,  washed 
by  &e  sea,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle.  It  was  built  about  the  year 
1200 :  l<»)g  afterwards  it  became  the  Episcopal  palace,  and  continued 
»  until  the  murder  of  Beaton ;  it  was  then  kept  possession  of  by 
his  assaasins  till  1547>  when  it  surrendered,  and  the  garrison  were 
moBtlj  transported  to  France.  At  one  comer  is  a  deep  dungeon, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  which  were  found  large  quantities  of 
human  bones.  Here  James  III.  was  bom,  and  others  of  the  Scottish 
kings  resided  frequently  in  it.  The  window  of  the  Castle  is  still 
shown,  where  the  notorious  Cardinal  Beaton  sat.  and  beheld  the 
martyrdom  of  George  Wishart,  in  1545.  In  the  following  year, 
Beaton  was  put  to  death  by  Norman  Leslie,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Rothes,  and  his  party,  when  his  body  was  exposed  to  public  view 
in  the  same  window  of  the  Castle  from  which  he  had  witnessed  the 
execution  of  Wishart.  Of  many  other  ruins  of  great  interest,  those 
of  the  Dominican  Convent,  near  the  present  Grammar  School,  deserve 
particular  notice. 

The  Town  Church,  lately  rebuilt,  is  a  spacious  structure,  with  a 
spire.  In  the  aisle  is  the  stately  monument  of  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
representing  his  assassination  by  Hackstone  of  Kathillet  and  eight 
others,  when  travelling  in  his  carriage  through  Magus  Moor,  about 
three  miles  south-west  of  St.  Andrew's,  May  3, 1679.  The  spot  is 
to  he  seen  in  a  wood  near  the  village  of  Strathkinnes,  and  is  marked 
hj  an  enclosure,  containing  the  graves  of  some  of  the  martyrs.  In 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Salvador  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Kennedy,  the 
founder,  who  died  in  1466 ;  it  is  of  exqtiisite  workmanship.  Many 
years  ago,  six  curious  silver  maces  were  discovered  within  this  tomb ; 
tiiree  of  these  were  presented  to  the  other  Scottish  Universities,  and 
three  are  preserved  here.  The  buildings  of  St.  Salvador's  College 
form  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  are  ornamented  by  a  handsome 
spire,  156  feet  high. 

In  1833  the  Madras  College  was  built  and  endowed  from  a  bequest 
of  £60,000,  left  by  Dr.  Bell,  who  was  a  native  of  this  city,  and  the 
&mider  of  the  monitorial  system  of  education.  It  consists  of  schools 
for  the  elementary^  branches  of  education.  The  fees  are  low,  and 
in  many  instances  gratuitous  tuition  is  afforded.  The  number  of 
pupils  average  about  800. 
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Four  miles  farther  on  is  the  manufacturing  Tillage  of  Leucbars, 
near  the  estuaiy  of  the  Eden,  on  the  road  from  St.  Andrew*s  to 
Dundee.  Between  it  and  the  sea  once  stood  a  royal  castle,  and  also 
a  hunting  seat  of  James  VI.  A  little  beyond  this  is  Tentsmuir 
Point,  being  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  estuary  or  Mth  of  the 
river  Tay ;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  distant  about  four  miles,  is  seen 
Button  Ness,  or  Barrie  Sands,  in  tbe  county  of  Forfar  or  Angus, 
being  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  same  estuary.  Upon  Button 
Ness  there  are  two  light-houses,  which  are  called  the  Lights  o/  Tay 

DUNDEE 

is  situated  six  miles  up  the  Frith  of  Tay,  on  the  north  shore,  and 
contains  63,825  inhabitants.  It  is  a  royal  burgh  of  great  and 
imknown  antiquity,  whose  chronicled  vicissitudes  are  highly  interest- 
ing. There  is  no  town  in  Scotland  which  has  increased  in  trade 
and  population  in  the  same  ratio.  Its  privileges  are  of  very  ancient 
date ;  King  William,  about  the  year  1210,  having  erected  it  into  a 
royal  burgh,  and  bestowed  upon  it  most  favourable  immunities.  As 
a  commercial  port,  it  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Scotland. 
When  pillaged  by  Monk,  in  1651,  sixty  vessels,  richly  laden,  were 
captured  in  the  harbour,  by  which  more  plunder  was  obtained  than 
"  in  all  the  wars  throughout  the  three  nations." 

In  those  days  the  vessels  must  have  been  small;  but  of  late  years 
the  trade  of  Dundee  has  increased  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
and  also  the  number  and  size  of  its  shipping.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
the  shore  dues,  which  produced  about  £5000  ten  years  ago,  now  i 
produce  more  than  £10,000,  without  an  increase  on  the  rates.  For 
the  accommodation  of  this  large  and  increasing  trade,  the  harbour  | 
has  been  extended  and  improved  by  wet  docks»  on  which  works  above 
£200,000  have  been  expended;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  make 
a  farther  extension  of  these,  besides  other  improvements  connected 
with  the  harbour.  The  Dundee  and  Newtyle  Railway,  which  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  1832,  and  cost  £100,000,  has  proved  a  great 
advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the  city. 

The  trade  of  Dundee  chiefly  consists  in  the  importation  of  Baltic 
produce.  The  flax  is  spun  by  the  extensive  and  numerous  spin- 
ning-mills erected  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards 
made  into  various  kinds  of  cloth  by  hand-looms,  which  employ  many 
people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes.  Great  part  of  the  cloth  is 
exported  directly  or  indirectly  to  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
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There  is,  however,  mudi  of  it  shipped  to  the  English  markets,  for 
the  purposes  of  sacking,  bagging,  and  sails. 

Besides  an  eztensiye  general  coasting  trade,  there  are  two  very 
superior  steam-ships,  and  also  smacks,  in  the  London  trade ;  a  num- 
ber of  huge  vessels  engaged  in  the  whale  fishing ;  and  many  cargoes 
of  American  and  European  timber  are  annually  imported. 

Two  steam-boats  ply  upon  the  Tay,  between  Dundee  and  Perth, 
and  touch  at  Newburgh,  a  royal  burgh.  In  the  county  of  Fife, 
many  interesting  objects  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  this 
excursion. 

The  ferry  across  the  Tay,  at  Dundee,  is  served  by  a  TK;m-boat, 
and  is  now  perhaps  the  safest  and  best  regulated  in  the  kingdom. 
Low-water  piers  have  been  erected,  at  considerable  expense,  on  both 
sides,  so  that  no  trouble  or  disappointment  takes  place  in  landing 
even  carriages.  Dundee  is  rapidly  extending,  and  the  old  part  of 
the  town  improving,  by  opening  new  streets,  pulling  down  old,  and 
erecting  elegant  new  houses ;  and  in  no  town  in  Scotland  are  the 
labouring  classes  better  off,  as  they  have  plenty  of  employment,  and 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  here  very  moderate  in  price. 

The  objects  most  worthy  of  notice,  are  the  harbour  and  docks, 
^ewtyle  Railway,  Houffor  Public  Cemetery,  Dudhope  Barracks,  for- 
merly famous  as  the  Castle  of  the  Scr3migeours ;  the  Law,  from  which 
is  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Castle  of  Claypotts,  Broughty  Castle,  and 
the  whole  estuary  of  the  Tay,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie.  The  view  from  the  Law  will  amply  repay  for  the  fatigue 
of  ascending.  The  public  buildings  deserve  notice,  such  as  the 
Cathedral  Church,  Town-house,  Trades-hall,  Public  Seminaries,  New 
Jail  and  Bridewell,  Exchange  CofPee-rooms,  Lunatic  Asylum,  &c. 

About  twelve  miles  almost  due  east  from  Button  Ness,  and  off  the 
coast,  is  the  Bell  Rock,  or  Inch  Cape,  once  the  teiror  of  mariners. 
To  this  rock,  the  top  of  which  is  only  seen  at  low  water,  an  abbot  of 
Aberbrothwick  attached  a  framework  and  a  bell,  which  was  rung  by 
the  tides,  and  in  stormy  weather  by  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  and 
served  as  a  signal  for  mariners  to  avoid  the  dangerous  reef  It  is 
said,  that  a  famous  pirate,  called  "  Ralph  the  Rover*'  carried  awa^t 
this  bell;  next  year  he  met  the  merited  punishment  of  a  watery 
grave,  having  been  shipwrecked  upon  this  rock.  Southey  has  em- 
bodied the  legend  in  poetry.  Of  late  years  a  most  elegant  lighthouse, 
apon  the  plan  of  the  Eddystone,  and  108  feet  in  height,  has  been 
erected  by  Robert  Stevenson,  Esq.,  Engineer  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Northern  Lights,  at  an  expense  of  £45,000. 
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Nearlj  nine  miles  beyond  Button  Keas  ia  the  royal  burgk  i 
Aberbrothwick  or  Arbroath,  with  a  pofmlation  of  87(^7,  ehiefly  ei 
gaged  in  commeTOd  and  nanofkotiire  of  linen.  Here  are  the  ruins  4 

■  . 

ABERBBOTHWIOK  ABBEY,  * 

1 

foonded  in  hononr  of  Tfaomas-^-Becket,  in  1178,  by  King  Willifl 
the  Lion,  who  was  interred  within  its  pteouicts  in  1214.  The  vhd 
minfl  are  of  the  most  picturesque  description,  and  attest  its  fanM 
magnificence ;  consisting  of  lofty  towers,  columns,  Gothic  windoifl 
doifiters,  staircases,  dec.,  all  exhibiting  the  effects  of  time  and  tk 
ravages  of  religious  zeal.    This  monastery  was  the  most  nS 
endowed  in  Scotland,  excepting  Holyrood  House.   Cardinal  Beatol 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  wais  its  ladt  abbot.  A  charter  is  extsil 
by  which  John,  King  of  England,  exempted  the  citizens  of  Abi 
brothwick  from  taxes,  when  thiding  to  any  part  of  his  kingdol 
excepting  London  and  Oxford.   A  Parliament  was  held  here  in  139 
in  which  King  Eobert  Brace  and  his  assembled  Barons  addressed 
manifesto  to  the  Pope,  justly  celebrated  for  the  spirit  of  indepen 
dence  it  breathes,  and  the  just  principles  of  government  it  proclaiioij 
The  parish  church  is  an  elegant  building  with  a  handsome  spire,    j 
Beyond  Aberbrothwick  the  coast  becomes  bold  and  oocasionaL^ 
precipitous,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  caves  that  penetraM 
through  the  cliffs  a  great  way  under  the  fields.    In  one  of  thesQ 
most  dismal  caverns,  there  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  cannibal 
and  his  family,  who  allured  young  men  and  children  to  his  haont. 
and  there  devoured  them.    Pitscottie  gives  a  very  quaint  account  of 
the  whole  family  being  **  burned  quick"  for  this  crime.     The  most 
romantic  of  all  these  wonderful  caves  is  the  G&ylet  Pot,  situated 
near  the  mansion-house  of  Auchmithie,  thus  described  by  Pennant:— 
"  The  traveller  may  make  a  considerable  subterraneoos  voyage,  with 
a  picturesque  survey  of  lofiy  rocks  above  and  on  every  side ;  he  mav 
be  rowed  (in  a  boat)  in  this  solemn  scene,  till  he  finds  himself  sud- 
denly restored  to  the  sight  of  the  heavens ;  he  finds  himself  is  a 
circular  chasm,  open  to  the  day,  with  a  narrow  bottom  and  extensive 
top,  widening  at  the  top  to  200  feet  diameter.    On  going  to  the 
summit,  a  most  unexpeoted  prospect  upgean ;  he  finds  himself  at  a 
distance  from  the  sea,  amidst  corn-fields,  enjoying  a  fine  viewof  tlie 
oountry,  and  a  gentleman's  seat  at  a  small  distanoe  from  the  plaos 
out  of  which  he  emerged."i.Two  miles  and  a  half  from  Aberfaiothirick 
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is  Carlinhengli  Bay,  and  about  the  sajue  distance  farther  is  Kthie 
House,  onoe  a  xesidenoe  of  Cardinal  JBeatoa.  Near  this  is  the  fish- 
ing YiJlage  of  Ethie  Haven ;  about  a  mile  farther  is  the  conspicuous 
promontory  of  Redhead,  250  feet  high.  In  the  neighbourhood 
beautiful  Scottish  pebbles  are  found. 

Beyond  Redhead  is  the  fine  Bay  of  Lunaa,  into  which  the  small 
river  Lunan  flows.  At  the  bottom  of  this  bay  are  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  Redcastie,  built  by  William  the  Lion.  Just  beyond  the 
mouth  of  Lunan  Bay  ore  the  Boddin  Limeworks,  and  a  little  inland 
Dunninald ;  fiurther  on  the  fishing  village  of  Usan,  and  near  it  Usan 
House.  The  coast,  which  is  flat  and  sandy  upon  Lunan  Bay,  again 
becomes  rodsy ;  and  in  nearing  the  mouth  of  the  South  Ksk  river, 
distant  six  miles  horn  Redhead,  upon  an  elevated  situation,  is  seen 
the  elegant  new  church  of  the  parish  of  Craig,  and  in  the  vicinity 
is  Rossie  Castle.  Upon  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  South  Esk 
and  the  German  Ocean,  stands  the  ancient  and  ^yal  buigh  of 

MONTROSE, 

containing  a  population  of  15,096.  Behind  the  town,  the  river  ex- 
pands into  a  beautiful  piece  of  water,  called  the  Bcb^in  of  Montrose^ 
which,  at  full  tide,  is  three  miles  in  diameter,  and  nearly  circular. 
There  is  a  fine  suspension  bridge  across  the  South  Esk  to  the  Island 
of  the  inch;  the  distance  between  the  points  of  suspension  being 
432  feet.  A  revolving  drawbridge  connects  the  Inch  with  the  south 
shore,  by  which  vessels  can  pass  out  and  into  the  basin.  The  town 
carries  on  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  and  has  a  number  of  manu- 
factories. It  is  neatly  built,  although  several  of  the  houses  have  their 
gables  towairds  the  street,  after  the  Flemish  fashion.  The  principal 
buildingB  axe,  the  Town-hall,  a  neat  building,  with  an  arcade  bebw, 
and  rooms  above  for  public  business ;  an  academy ;  a  lunatic  asylum, 
the  first  of  the  kind  estabHshed  in  Scotland ;  a  parish  church,  with  an 
elegant  modem  spire,  200  feet  high ;  and  an  Episcopal  Chapel.  It 
has  also  public  libraries ;  reading-rooms ;  and  an  association  for  the 
diflusion  of  knowledge,  on  scientific  subjects,  among  the  middle 
classes ;  a  race-couise ;  and  likewise  places  of  public  amusement.  It 
is  accounted  one  of  the  neatest  towns  of  its  size  in  Britain.  One  of 
the  <ddest  houses  in  the  town,  used  as  an  inn  for  a  long  time,  is  noted 
as  being  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  hero,  James,  Marquis  of 
Montrose.  In  this  house  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  slept,  on  the 
l^h  of  February,  1716,  the  night  before  ho  embarked  for  France ; 
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he  bad  landed  at  Montrofle  on  the  preceding  226.  of  December.  Abont 
four  miles  and  a  half  beyond  Montrose,  the  North  Esk  hSh  into  the 
ocean,  and  at  the  jimction  is  Kirkside  House.  Beyond  the  mouth  of 
that  river,  the  elevated  coast  of  Kincardineshire,  or  the  Meama,  com- 
mences. Half  a  mile  lower  is  the  parish  church  of  Ecdesgreig,  or 
St.  Cyrus,  near  which  is  a  small  village ;  and  half  a  mile  fiurther  is 
the  fine  rain  of  the  Kaim  of  Mathers,  seated  on  a  perpendicular  and 
insulated  rock,  rising  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  shore 
beyond  this  forms  a  curve,  at  the  extreme  point  of  whidi  is  the  small 
fishing  village  of  Miltown.  In  this  vicinity  are  tiie  ruins  of  the  casde 
in  which  Kenneth  IV.  was  assassinated  by  Fenella,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  and  the  dea  where  she  was  put  to  death ;  near  the 
den  is  a  romantic  waterfidl,  of  the  height  of  sizty-three  feet  perpen- 
dicular. 

A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Miltown  is  the  fishing  and  manufactur- 
ing village  of  jbhnshaven ;  and  at  the  north  end  of  it  is  Brotherton. 
Close  upon  the  sea,  two  miles  fiirther,  is  Nether  Benholm,  and  inland 
is  Upper  Benholm.  One  mile  farther  pn  is  the  fishing  village  of 
Gourdon,  now  the  sea-port  of  Bervie ;  a  little  on  is  Hall  Green ;  and 
immediately  beyond  it  is  the  royal  burgh  of  Inverbervie,  commonly 
named  Bervie,  situated  upon  the  river  Bervie,  and  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1092.  Its  charter  was  granted  in  1343,  by  David  11., 
who  was  forced,  by  stress  of  weather,  to  land  here  on  his  waj  fiiom 
England,  on  which  occasion  the  inhabitants  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  hospitality.  It  is  honourable  to  this  small 
community,  that  by  subscription,  they  have  brought  water  hy  pipes 
into  the  town. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  farther  on  are  the  ruins  of  Whistlebuir 
Castle,  and  near  to  it  the  manse  and  church  of  Kinnefif.  Beneath 
the  pulpit  of  this  church  the  regaUa  of  Scotland  were  concealed 
during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  coast  of  this  parish  is 
girt  by  rocks  of  breccia ;  and  the  vestiges  of  three  ancient  castles  are 
seen  upon  it.  Two  miles  beyond  Whistlebury  Castle  is  Toadhead 
Point,  or  Bervie  Brow ;  and  two  miles  farther  is  the  small  harbour  of 
Katerline,  at  the  mouth  of  a  streamlet  of  that  name.  Cratton  Ness 
is  passed,  and  about  a  mile  beyond  it  are  the  rocks  of  Fowlsheugh, 
ranging  along  the  coast  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  and  rising  to  an 
average  height  of  about  200  feet.  In  the  face  of  this  natural  rampart 
are  innumerable  cavities,  the  haunts  of  sea-fowl. 

Upon  the  summit  of  one  of  these  rocks,  and  160  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  stand  tHe  majestic  ruins  of  Dunottar  Castle,  covering 
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an  aifea  of  about  three  acres  of  ground.  It  was  built  during  the 
contention  between  Bruoe  and  Baliol,  bj  Sir  William  Keith,  the 
Great  Marisc^al  of  Scotland,  but  many  additions  were  subsequentlj 
made  to  it.  On  the  lasid  side  the  castle  has  been  rendered  inaccessible, 
ezoepft  by  a  narrow,  steep,  and  winding  path  oyer  a  deep  guUy.  In 
1296,  this  cafitle  was  taken  ftom  the  English  by  Sir  William  Wallace ; 
it  was  re-fortified  by  Edward  m.,  in  1336,  but  was  retaken  by  the 
Guardian,  Sir  Andrew  Moray.  In  1651,  the  regalia  of  the  kingdom 
were  deposited  here,  to  preserve  them  from  the  English  republican 
army ;  and  a  garnson  was  placed  in  the  castle,  under  the  command 
of  QgilTy  of  BarraSi.  The  garrison  held  out  with  great  resolution, 
for  a  long  period,  against  the  English,  commanded  by  Lambert,  but 
was  ultimately  reduced  by  famine.  Previously  to  this,  however,  the 
regalia  were  conveyed  away  by  stratagem,  and  hid  under  the  pulpit 
of  Kinneff  Church,  as  before  mentioned.  Mrs.  Grainger,  wife  of  the 
minister  of  Kinneff,  having  obtained  permission  to  visit  Mrs.  Ogilvy, 
the  governor's  lady,  packed  up  the  crown  in  some  clothes,  and  carried 
it  out  of  the  castle  in  her  lap,  while  her  maid  carried  the  sword  and 
sceptre  in  a  bag  of  flax  upon  her  back.  At  the  restoration,  Ogilvy, 
for  this  good  service,  was  made  a  baronet,  and  the  brother  of  the 
Earl-Marischal  was  created  Earl  of  Kintore ;  nor  were  honest  Mr. 
Grainger  and  his  wife  forgotten.  Dunottar  Castle  was  used  as  a  state 
prison  for  confining  the  Covenanters  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  YII.  It  was  dismantled  after  1715,  on  the  attainder  of 
James,  Earl-Marischal. 

In  the  line  of  coast  beyond  Dunottar  there  are  two  deep  creeks ; 
beyond  the  second  of  these  is  the  sea-port  of  Stonehaven,  divided  by 
the  Carron  into  Old  and  New  Town.  It  is  a  flourishing  bur^  of 
barony,  and  contains  a  population  of  upwards  of  2000.  The  superiors 
of  the  barony  are  the  representatives  of  Admiral  Lord  Keith.  The 
harbour  of  Stonehaven  has  always  been  reckoned  the  most  safe  and 
commodious  on  all  this  range  of  coast,  although,  in  some  respects, 
inconvenient  at  the  entrance. 

In  August,  1827,  a  new  quay  was  completed,  which  renders  Stone- 
haven a  safe  and  commodious  harbour  for  shipping.  Close  on  the 
north  side  of  Stonehaven,  the  river  Cowie  falls  into  the  sea ;  and 
about  two  miles  on  is  Carron  Point,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  ancient  entrenchments.  On  a  hiU  called  RM 
Dikes  (King's  Dykes),  three  miles  inland,  those  of  a  rectangular 
encampmeiit  are  plainly  traced. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Carron  Point  the  coast  becomes  bleak  and 
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elevated,  and  yery  much  indented.  Two  milee  l)e]ow  tbe  Point  is 
Muchulfl ;  and  one  mile  and  a  half  bejond  this,  Seateraw  HarlxKir. 
Within  the  space  of  another  half  mile  is  Cammachmore.  Two  miles 
father  is  the  fishing  village  of  Portlethen,  and  at  the  fi)ot  of  a  hill 
is  Portlethen  House.  Half  a  mile  farther  is  the  fishing  village  of 
Findon,  noted  for  the  curing  of  haddocks.  The  **  Finnan  baddies" 
are  known  all  over  Scotland,  and  great  quantities  are  even  sent  to 
London. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  beyond  Findon  is  the  fishing  village  of  Cove, 
and  three  miles  farther  the  bay  of  Nigg,  at  the  bottom  of  whidi  stands 
the  old  churdi  of  the  parish  of  that  name,  in  ruins.  Half  a  mile 
beyond  this  bay  is  the  Girdleness  promontory,  the  eastern  termina- 
tion of  the  great  Grampian  range  of  mountains  which  extends  across 
the  island.  On  tbe  Ness  there  is  an  elegant  light-house,  having  two 
stationary  white  lights,  one  underneath  the  other.  Passing  Girdle- 
ness, the  tourist  enters  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee  and  the  harbonr  of 

ABERDEEN. 

This  city  differs  in  its  general  aspect,  from  every  other  Scottish 
town,  owing  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  stone  with  which  the  houses 
are  built  and  the  streets  paved— a  beautiful  grey  granite,  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  vicinity.  Until  about  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  the  entrances  to  the  town  were  very  bad ; 
since  that  time,  however,  several  have  been  opened.  That  from 
the  south  and  west,  called  Union  Street,  extends  nearly  a  mile  in  a 
straight  line,  and  certainly  is  not  excelled  by  any  street  in  Scotland 
out  of  Edinburgh.'  It  is  carried  over  a  ravine,  by  a  magnificent 
bridge  of  a  single  arch,  130  feet  in  span,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£13,000.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  provost,  four  bailies,  and 
fourteen  councillors ;  is  divided  into  six  parishes,  besides  the  large 
portion  of  it  which  lies  in  the  adjoining  landward  parish  of  Old 
Machar,  and  sends  a  member  to  Parliament.  The  population,  in- 
clusive of  Old  Aberdeen,  in  1841,  was  63,288,  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  extensive  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  manufactories  in  the  city 
and  neighbourhood.  The  harbour  has  been  greatly  improved,  and 
the  import  and  export  trade  is  very  considerable,  especially  with 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  with  North  America,  ex- 
clusive of  an  extensive  coasting  trade.  Besides  sailing  vessels,  called 
smacks,  large  and  powerful  steamers  ply,  during  the  whole  year, 
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between  tkia  port  and  London,  carrying  to  the  London  market 
cargoes  of  fed  cattle,  salmon  £rom  the  fiaheriet  on  the  Dee,  Don,  and 
Spej,  gianite,  and  manufactored  goods  for  exportation. 
~  The  publio  bnildings  are  nnmerous,  and  some  of  them  elegant.  In 
the  centre  of  Castle  Street  is  a  hexagonal  cross,  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  ornamented  with  portraits,  in  alto 
relievoj  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  from  James  I.  to  James  YII.,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  nnicom  rampant  on  a  Corinthian  oolumn.  A 
short  distance  fiwn  the  cross,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  is  the 
town-house,  behind  which  are  the  new  court-house  and  jail,  with  a 
battlemented  tower,  and  elegant  spire,  120  feet  high,  above  the 
entrance.  To  the  west  of  the  cross  is  the  Athenaeum,  a  public 
reading-room,  to  which  strangers  have  free  admission ;  and  on  the 
south  side  is  the  Aberdeen  Bank.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
containing  the  East  and  West  Churches,  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
Union  Street.  The  eastern  part  was  the  choir  of  the  old  cathedral, 
and  was  a  fine  relic  of  Qothio  architecture.  It  was  taken  down 
recently,  and  a  new  building  erected,  on  the  model,  or  nearly  so, 
of  the  former.  The  West  Church  was  built  in  1755,  and  is  a  plain 
building ;  over  the  aisle  which  separates  these  two  churches  rises  a 
square  tower  and  spire,  140  feet  high,  containing  a  set  of  very  finely 
toned  bells.  Surrounding  the  church  is  the  principal  cemetery  of  the 
city,  with  a  light  and  elegant  fapade  and  gateway  to  Union  Street. 
Nearly  opposite  is  the  Aberdeen  Town  and  County  Bank,  and  west- 
ward is  tiie  Advocates'  Hall,  and  behind  it  the  South  Church,  a  neat 
building  in  the  Qothio  style.  Beyond  the  bridge  are  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  a  large  building,  with  massy  granite  columns  in  firont ;  the 
interior  of  which  is  divided  into  several  large  and  elegant  apartments. 
Near  the  west  end  of  Union  Street  stands  the  Bridewell,  a  castellated 
edifice,  with  a  high  enclosing  walL  In  King  Street  are  several  public 
buildings,  as  St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  a  neat  Gothic  structure,  the  Record 
Office,  the  Medical  Hall,  the  Commercial  Bank,  and  the  New  North 
Church.  The  last  is  in  the  Orecian  style  of  architecture,  with  a 
spacious  front,  and  a  circular  granite  tower,  130  feet  high.  The 
barracks  stand  on  the  Castle  Hill,  from  which  a  good  view  is  obtained 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  called  Footdee,  and  of  the  harbour 
and  bay.  On  the  School  Hill,  are  the  public  Grammar  School  and 
Robert  Gordon's  Hospital,  a  chaste  and  beautiful  edifice,  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  garden.  This  is  an  institution  similar  to  Heriot's 
Hospital  in  Edinburgh,  and  maintains  and  educates  upwards  of  lOO 
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poor  boys.  Not  far  firom  this  spot  is  the  Infirmary,  a  large  and 
splendid  building,  having  a  centre  and  tvro  wings  in  the  Grecian 
style,  capable  of  containing  200  patients.  In  Broad  Street  is  the 
Marischal  College  and  University,  a  handsome  Gothic  building  of 
granite,  rebuilt  lately  at  an  expense  of  £30,000,  partly  raised  by 
subscription,  and  partly  by  a  grant  from  goTemment.  It  contains 
a  spacious  public  hall,  library,  and  museum,  with  sixteen  class- 
rooms. The  old  buildings,  which  were  mostly  of  the  seventeenth 
4)entury,  were  neither  elegant  nor  commodious,  and  had  latterly 
become  ruinous.  The  University  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
George,  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1593,  and  has  Pro- 
fessorships of  Greek,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Natural  History, 
Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Medicine,  Divinity,  Church  History, 
and  Oriental  Languages,  besides  classes  for  Law,  Humanity,  Botany, 
and  the  different  branches  of  medical  study.  In  the  museum  and 
library  there  are  many  curious  manuscripts  and  antiquities,  as  also 
a  valuable  astronomical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  There  are  a 
great  many  endovnnents,  called  bursaries,  attached  to  the  Coll^, 
and  the  number  of  students  averages  from  300  to  400. 

The  tourist  who  has  a  spare  day  to  spend  in  Aberdeen,  may  best 
see  the  remarkable  objects  in  its  vicinity,  by  taking  three  short  excur- 
sions, of  from  four  to  ^ve  miles  each.  The  first  is  to  Old  Aberdeen, 
a  burgh  of  barony  of  great  antiquity,  and  formerly  an  Episcopal  See. 
King's  College  and  University,  the  chief  ornament  of  the  place,  is  a 
stately  edifice,  erected  by  Bishop  Elphinstone  in  1506,  the  University 
having  been  founded  in  1494.  Over  the  north-west  front  rises  a 
square  tower,  surmounted  by  a  fine  dome  of  open  stone  work,  in  the 
form  of  an  imperial  crown.  The  whole  building  has  been  recently 
repaired,  and  has  an  imposing  appearance.  There  are  connected 
with  it  an  extensive  and  valuable  library,  a  small  museum,  and 
many  excellent  bursaries.  The  dasses  and  number  of  students  are 
much  the  same  as  in  Marischal  College.  Hector  Boethius  was  the 
first  Principal  of  King's  College ;  and  connect^  with  it  and 
Marischal  College  have  been  many  eminent  men,  amongst  whom  were 
the  family  of  Gregory,  Drs.  Reid,  Beattie,  Gerard,  and  Campbell 
Jamieson,  the  Scottish  Vandyke,  and  Gibb,  the  celebrated  architect, 
were  natives  of  Aberdeen.  Barbour,  the  elegant  and  faithM  his- 
torian of  Bruce,  was  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  in  1356.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  town  stood  formerly  the  magnificent  Cathedral  Church  j 
of  St.  Machar,  and  the  Bishop's  Palace,  the  only  remnant  of  which  isj 
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the  nave  of  the  former,  now  used  as  the  parish  church.  On  the  west 
end  are  two  beautiful  stone  spires,  each  112  feet  high,  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  church  is  tastefully  decorated  with  armorial  bearings. 
Behind  the  church,  on  a  lawn,  surrounded  by  trees,  and  skirted 
by  the  river  Don,  stands  Seaton  House ;  and  a  little  farther  down 
the  river  is  the  celebrated  and  romanticaUy  situated  old.  Bridge  of 
BalgOwnie,  built  by  Bishop  Cheyne,  in  1320 ;  it  is  a  Gothic  arch  of 
62  feet  in  span,  and  34^  high,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Lord  Byron's 
poetry.  A  little  below  the  old  bridge,  a  new  one  of  dressed  granite, 
with  five  arches,  was  erected  in  1829.  A  fine  walk  up  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  past  the  extensive  works  of  Grandholm  and  print- 
field,  and  through  the  village  of  Woodside,  will  conduct  the  tourist 
back  to  Aberdeen  by  the  great  north  road.  The  second  walk  is  by 
the  Lunatic  Asylum,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town,  to  the  Stocket 
Hill,  from  which  the  best  view  of  the  cily  and  surrounding  country 
is  obtained ;  thence  to  the  great  granite  quarries  of  Rubislaw,  and 
back  by  the  Skene  turnpike  road.  The  third  walk  is  to  the  Old 
Bridge  of  Dee,  a  very  fine  structure  of  seven  arches,  erected  about 
1530,  by  Bishops  Elphinstone  and  Dunbar;  from  thence  down  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  passing  the  New  Church  of  Nigg  on  the 
right,  to  the  Wellington  Suspension  Bridge  at  the  Craiglug,  140  feet 
in  span,  by  which  the  tourist  may  recross  the  river,  and  proceed  to 
town ;  or  he  may  extend  his  walk  to  the  Girdleness  Lighthouse,  and 
recross  by  the  ferry  at  Footdee. 

Aberdeen  is  a  city  of  high  antiquity,  being  known  to  the  Romans 
about  the  year  84 ;  and  at  a  very  remote  period  it  was  a  respectable 
place  of  commerce.  ^  early  as  1153  it  was  visited  by  the  Normans ; 
and  Macpherson,  in  his  "  Annals  of  Commerce"  shows,  that  it  was 
pillaged  by  one  of  the  Norman  kings  in  1179.  The  first  charter 
granted  to  the  town  was  by  King  William  in  the  same  year ;  it  is 
dated  at  Perth,  but  he  had  a  palace  in  Aberdeen,  and  also  an  ex- 
chequer there,  where  money  was  coined  during  his  reign. 
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FROM  ABERDEEN  NORTHWARD. 


Thb  coast  beyond  Abeideen  is  by  no  means  interesting.  After 
passing  a  number  of  fishing  vOlages,  and  Crnden  Bay,  is  Slanes 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  <^  £rrol»  erected  upon  a  bleak  wild 
promontory,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  wonder  of  nature,  the 
Boiler  of  Bnchan.  It  is  a  irast  hollow  in  a  rock  that  projects  into 
the  sea,  the  depth  of  which  is  abore  thirty  fathoms;  and  towards 
the  ocean  is  a  commanication,  through  a  stupendous  natural  arch,  by 
which  boats  can  enter  and  lie  safe  within*  Rounding  Bodianness, 
the  most  easterly  point  of  land  in  Sootland,  and  on  which  there  is 
an  elegant  light-house,  the  town  of  Peterhead  appears  in  view  upon 
a  narrow  promontory.  It  is  a  buigh  of  barony,  and  is  possessed  of 
one  of  the  most  commodious  harbours  in  the  kingdom..  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  whale-fishing  station  in  this  country.  Here 
the  ChoTalier  St.  George,  disguised  as  a  sailor,  landed  in  1715,  on 
his  fruitless  expedition  to  Scotland.  About  eighteen  nules  north  of 
Peterhead  is  Fraserburgh,  a  burgh  of  regality,  Lord  Saltoun  superior 
and  principal  proprietor*  It  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  haying  a  small 
harbour  and  prosperous  fishings.  A  mile  north  of  the  town  is 
Einnaird  Head,  upon  which  is  a  light-hous^;  and  twenty  miles 
farther,  after  passing  a  number  of  small  villages,  is  Banff.  It  is  a 
royal  burgh  and  capital  of  the  county,  and  with  Elgin,  Peterhead, 
Inyerury,  Cullen,  and  Kintore,  sends  a  member  to  Parliament ;  al- 
though a  neat  clean  town,  it  has  little  trade,  on  account  of  its  bad 
harbour.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  riyer  is  the  modem  thriying 
yillage  of  Macduff,  haying  a  conyenient  and  safe  hi^bour ;  its  trade 
with  London,  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  fishings,  is  very  considerable. 
The  two  towns  being  connected  by  a  bridge  across  the  Deveron,  it 
may  be  considered  as  the  port  of  Banff.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood is  Duff  House,  an  elegant  mansion,  the  front  of  which  is  beauti- 
fully ornamented,  and  the  situation  is  eminently  picturesque. 

About  seven  miles  farther  is  Portsoy,  a  small  town  in  the  posses- 
sion of  some  coasting  trade,  linen  manufactories,  and  herring  fishing. 
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The  next  town  of  any  importance  is  Cnllen,  which  is  a  bnigfa  of 
barony,  but  a  place  of  HtUe  trade.  Close  to  the  town  is  Sea£eld 
House,  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
which  contains  a  remaxkably  valuable  ooUectian  of  pictures.  CuUen 
formerly  consisted  of  two  towns,  Cnllen  and  Fishtown.  The  Old 
Town  is  now,  however,  entirely  cleared  away,  and  its  site  inclnded 
in  Seafield  demesne*  The  New  Toum  is  situated  near  the  sea ;  the 
Earl  of  Fiudlater  is  hereditary  chief  magistrate. 

The  queen  of  Bobert  the  Bmoe,  according  to  tradition,  lies  interred 
within  the  eastern  isle  in  the  Old  Church.  She  was  returning  firaon 
visiting  her  daughter,  who  was  married  to  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Sutherland,  and  the  vessel  in  which  she  was  retumisig  was  stranded 
near  to  Cullen.  The  architectural  taste  displayed  in  the  building 
has  been  deservedly  taken  notice  ofl  Passing  several  fishing  villages, 
amongst  which  js  the  large  one  of  Buckie,  famous  for  the  curing  of 
haddodcs,  arrive  off  Garmouth,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Spey.  It  is  a  neat  modem  town,  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  has  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  export  of  timber  and  salmon.  As  the  vessel 
proceeds,  passing  Lossiemouth  and  rounding  Brough-head,  is  Brough- 
head  harbour  and  village;  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in 
shipbuilding,  herring  fishing,  and  in  the  export  of  grain ;  altogether, 
it  is  a  very  thriving  place.  Proceeding  westward,  pass  Findhom,  a 
place  of  some  trade  in  the  export  of  salmon  and  grain,  and,  like  all 
the  other  villages,  it  has  a  share  of  herring  fishing  in  the  season. 

Sailing  south-west,  arrive  off  Nairn,  a  royal  burgh,  and  capital  of 
the  county.  Its  commerce  is  on  the  increase,  the  port  having  been 
greatly  improved  by  a  new  pier ;  the  accommodation  for  travellers 
is  excellent,  the  inn  having  a  suit  of  baths,  with  every  other  con- 
venience ;  and  the  mail  coach  passes  through  the  town  every  day. 
The  population,  including  the  parish,  is  about  34^,  and  with 
Inverness,  Forres,  and  Fortrose,  sends  a  member  to  Parliament. 
From  Nairn,  round  by  Fort  George  to  Inverness,  is  about  twenty 
miles.  The  principal  places  in  and  about  it  have  been  already 
described ;  but  the  steamer  in  its  way  calls  off  Cromarty,  a  neat  dean 
town,  which  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  herring  fishing,  manu- 
&cturing  of  sail-doth,  and  shipbuilding,  and  is  increasing  rapidly 
in  prosperity. 

The  Wick  and  Kirkwall  steamer  does  not  touch  at  any  intervening 
place,  after  leaving  Aberdeen,  until  it  arrives  at  the  royal  burgh 
of  Wick,  which  is  the  prindpal  seat  of  the  herring  fishery  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  where  many  thousands  of  persons  congregate 
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in  the  seaaon,  for  the  purpose  of  catching,  cleaning,  curing,  and 
exporting  the  fish ;  thence  the  steamer  proceeds  to  Kirkwall,  the 
principal  town  of  the  Orkneys,  a  rojal  burgh  of  great  antiquity,  and 
the  seat  of  a  synod  and  presbytery.  Kirkwall  is  £raught  with  objects 
of  great  interest;  its  cathedral,  in  particular,  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  structures  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  place  of  oonsiderable 
trade,  having  an  annual  fair  that  continnes  for  a  week,  which  is 
attended  by  numbers  of  people  from  the  difierent  islands,  and  many 
strangers  from  a  great  distance.  The  number  of  the  Orkney  Islands 
amounts  to  sixty-seyen,  of  which  twenty-nine  are  inhabited. 

The  steamer,  during  the  summer,  makes  seyeral  passages  to  Ler- 
wick in  Shetland. 
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TWELFTH  TOUB. 


GLASGOW    TO    INVEBABY. 

[PER    STEAM-BOAT.]    i 
109    MILES. 


Lbayino  the  Broomielaw,  the  tourist  prooeeds  down  the  Clyde, 
which  swanns  with  steam-boats  of  all  dimensions,  and  its  banks  on 
each  side  are  studded  with  elegant  yillas.  On  passing  Dumbarton 
Castle,  the  riyer  widens  to  a  noble  estaaijr,  and  the  whole  soeneiy 
becomes  of  the  most  beautiiul  description  as  the  tourist  arrives  at 

GREENOCK. 

Upon  leaving  Greenock  a  number  of  villas  are  passed,  as  also  a 
small  battery,  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  town.  Two  miles 
firom  Greenock  is  the  village  of  Gourock.  On  the  same  side  of  the 
bay  is  a  whin  dyke  running  into  the  sea,  from  which  copper  and  fluor 
spar  were  formerly  obtained.  On  the  right  is  Roseneath  House, 
a  superb  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle ;  and  beyond  Roseneath  Point 
is  the  opening  of  Loch  Long.  There  is  a  remarkable  echo  near 
Roeeneath.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  hills,  some  of  which  are 
barren  rocks,  while  others  are  covered  with  trees  nearly  to  their 
summits.  Next,  upon  the  same  side,  is  the  point  of  Strone,  where 
the  land  is  again  divided  by  Holy  Loch ;  on  its  north  shore  is 
Kilmun,  once  the  seat  of  a  collegiate  church,  founded  by  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  in  1442,  and  since  that  time  the  burial  place  of  the  Argyle 
£unily.  Farther  on,  upon  the  left,  is  the  old  tower  of  Leven,  seated 
upon  a  lofty  eminence.  Near  it  is  Leven  Temple  and  Leven  Castle. 
A  mile  farther  is  the  Cloach  Lighthouse,  upon  the  point  of  that 
name,  and  on  the  Argyle  coast  is  the  village  of  Dunoon,  near  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  royal  Castle  of  Dunoon,  of  which  the  family  of 
Argyle  are  hereditary  constables.  Here  they  lived  at  one  period; 
and  the  bishops  of  Axgyle  came  latterly  to  reside  here  instead  of  the 
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laland  of  Liamore.  Near  the  castle  are  Tam-a-mhard^  or  "  the  Hill 
or  Court  of  Justice"  and  Ouep^s,  or  the  butts  for  shooting  with 
bows,  which  were  part  of  the  pageantry  of  the  ancient  barons.  The 
view  from  the  castle  is  at  once  yaried  and  eztensiye.  Passengers 
are  landed  at  Dunoon,  from  which  there  is  a  road  to  the  ferry  of 
Otter,  on  the  east  shore  of  Loch  Fine,  opposite  to  Lochgilphead. 
There  is  also  a  road  from  Dunoon  to  Inyerary  by  Strachur,  at  which 
place  gigs  may  be  had.  The  road  for  a  considerable  way  runs  along 
the  banks  of  Loch  Eck,  a  fresh-water  lake  about  seven  miles  long  and 
half  a  mile  broad,  closed  in  on  all  sides  by  those  wild  and  stupendous 
mountains  which  compose  the  region  called  Argyle*8  Bowling-Chreen, 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Strachur  are  some  remarkable  caves.  From 
Strachur  there  is  a  regular  ferry  dcross  Loch  Fine  to  Greggans,  five 
miles  below  Liverary. 

Proceeding  in  a  southerly  direction,  Ardgowan  (Sir  Michael  9iaw 
Stewart,  Bart.)  is  seen  upon  the  left ;  and  farther  down,  the  village 
oi  Innerkip.  Looking  to  the  south,  the  tourist  has  a  distant  view 
of  the  Ayrshire  coast,  with  the  village  of  Largs,  the  two  Cumbrays, 
&e.  In  the  lai^r  Cumbray.  there  are  masses  of  trap  rock,  which 
cross  the  island ;  the  smaller  Cumbray  is  famed  for  its  perpendicular 
difis,  rising  to  the  heiglit  of  800  feet  in  a  succession  of  terraces. 
The  new  lighthouse  stands  upon  the  lower  terrace ;  the  tower  of  the 
old  one,  on  the  peak,  affords  a  good  view  of  both  coasts.  Opposite, 
on  the  Ayrshire  coast,  is  Pincross  Castle  in  ruins.  On  the  right 
are  the  hills  of  Cowal,  rising  from  the  shore,  vari^ated  with  woods 
and  corn-fields.  Almost  in  front  is  the  island  of  Bute ;  on  the  east 
side  of  it  is  distinctly  seen  Mount  Stewart  House,  the  el^;ant  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bute. 

The  island  of  Bute  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  frmn  four 
to  five  in  breadth*  The  northern  part  is  rocky  and  mountainoiu, 
but  the  southern  part  is  fertile  and  tolerably  well  cultivated.  Along 
with  the  Isle  of  Arran,  the  Cumbrays,  and  Inchmamoch,  it  forms  a 
county,  under  the  name  of  the  shire  of  Bute.  There  are  several 
remains  of  antiquity  upon  the  island,  particularly  a  vitrified  fort, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  Catholic  ChapeL  The  population  amounts  to 
upwards  of  15,740. 

On  nearing  the  island  of  Bute  the  point  of  Toward  is  passed  upon 
the  right.  On  it  is  a  lighthouse,  near  to  which  are  the  rains  of 
Toward  Castle,  onoe  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  Lamonts,  also 
the  elegant  mansion  of  Castle  Toward.  On  the  opposite  coast  of  Bute 
is  the  fine  Bay  of  Rothesay,  where  stands  the  ancient  royal  bmgh  of 
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ROTHESAY, 

irhich  oontoms  a  population  of  71^7.  It  is  a  faBhionable  watering- 
place ;  and  a  more  inviting  situation  for  sea-bathing,  or  a  summer 
residence,  can  hardly  be  conceived.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  royal 
caatle  are  now  so  completely  covered  with  ivy,  that  little  of  its  walls 
can  be  seen.  It  is  of  unknown  antiquity,  but  must  have  existed 
previous  to  1228,  when  it  was  first  taken  by  the  Norwegians.  In 
1263,  it  was  again  taken  by  Haco,  who  attacked  it  with  eight  ships. 
In  1334  it  was  seized  l^  Edward  Baliol ;  m  1544  it  was  taken  oj 
Jjoxd  Lennox ;  and  in  -1665  it  was  burned  by  the  MarquxB  of  Argyle, 
in  King  Charles's  wars.  This  Castle  was  a  fiivourite  residence  of  the 
first  kings  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  The  bed-chamber  and  banqueting- 
rooms  of  Bobert  II.  and  m.,  the  last  monardu  who  mhabited  this 
▼enerable  pile,  are  still  pointed  out.  Rothesay  gave  the  title  of  Duke 
to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Scottish  kings,  which  is  continued  to  the 
lieir-apparent  of  .the  British  tbione. 

The  diannel  leaves  the  C^de,  and  taking  a  north-westerly  course, 
half  endrdes  HhA  island,  and  bean  the  name  of  the  Kyle9  or  Straite 
of  Bute.  Opposite  Rothesay  Bay  is  Auehinwillan,  and  two  miles 
north,  upon  the  coast  of  Bute,  is  Port  Bannatyne  Bay  and  Village. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  delightM  and  salubrious  watering-plaoes  in 
the  isLand,  therefore  mudi  frequented  by  invalids.  At  the  head  of 
the  bay  is  Eames  Castle,  and  near  it  an  old  tower,  the  andent  seat 
of  the  Bannatyiies.  On  the  right  is  Ardin,  where  there  are  many 
twnvuliy  erected  over  some  roving  Norwegians,  who  were  slain  here 
by  the  natives.  Two  miles  fkrther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  mouth 
of  Loch  Straven,  and  near  it  South  Hall.  Three  miles  fiurther  on 
is  the  ferry  of  Colintrae,  and  close  to  this  ate  some  rocky  islets, 
called  the  BurM  Ides;  on  the  most  northerly  of  them  aire  the 
remains  of  one  of  those  remarkable  vitrified  forts,  whidi  was  lately 
discovered  by  Jam^s  Smitili,  Esq.  of  Jordanhill,  and  described  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  trcmscbctions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  E4in^ 
In^gh.  Near  these  isles  is  the  opezdng  of  Loch  Ridon ;  and  at  l^is 
opening  is  the  snudl  island  of  Ellen  Greig,  memorable  in  the  aonals 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1685,  the  gallant  Archibald,  Earl 
of  Argyle,  having,  in  concert  with  Monmonth,  attempted  an  invasion 
of  the  kingdom,  brought  with  him  from  Holland  three  frigates,  arms, 
and  ammunition.  Having  collected  at  Dunstaffiaage  an  army  of 
3000  men,  he  ordered  his  ships  round  to  Ellen  Greig,  which  he  for- 
tified, and  placed  his  stores  there,  under  protection  of  his  ships  and 
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a  garrison  of  180  men.  Soon  afterwards,  three  ships  of  war  and 
some  frigates,  in  the  service  of  King  James,  arrived  at  the  island, 
to  whom  the  EarFs  frigates  and  garrison  immediately  surrendered. 
In  the  Castle  were  found  5000  stand  of  arms,  500  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, several  cannon,  and  other  stores.  The  Castle  was  blown 
up,  and  the  catastrophe  proved  fatal  to  the  expedition  and  to  the 
noble  Earl,  who  soon  afterwards  was  made  prisoner  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Cart  river,  in  Renfrewshire. 

The  steam-boat  now  holds  a  southerly  course,  until  the  bold  point 
of  Ardlamont  is  passed.  Here  the  Kyles  of  Bute  terminate.  The 
shores  of  the  Kyles  in  some  parts  are  particularly  romantic,  as  well 
as  the  entrance  into  Lochs  Straven  and  Ridon,  the  former  on  the 
eastern,  and  the  latter  on  the  western  entrance  into  the  Kyles. 
Here  the  great  Loch  Fine  opens  from  the  ocean.  On  the  left  is 
seen  the  beautiful  little  island  of  Inchmamoch,  extending  about  a 
mile,  and  containing  the  ruins  of  a  chapel.  On  the  right  is  the 
House  of  Lament,  and  half-way  betwixt  it  and  Tarbert  is  Skate 
Island.  The  coast  of  Cantyre,  upon  the  left,  appears  wild  and  pre- 
cipitous ;  and  at  East  Tarbert,  where  the  steam-boats  calls,  vegeta- 
tion appears  almost  to  have  ceased«  East  Tarbert  is  a  thriving 
village,  situated  at  the  head  of  East  Loch  Tarbert,  upon  an  isthmus 
about  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  divides  the  long  peninsula  of  Cantyre 
from  Enapdale,  another  division  of  Argyleshire.  The  entrance  to 
the  harbour  of  East  Tarbert  is  very  critical,  but  when  once  entered 
it  is  perfectly  safe.  On  the  left  it  is  overlooked  by  the  Castle  of 
Tarbert,  in  ruins,  perched  upon  a  lofty  rock.  Here  James  IV.  so- 
journed when  on  a  tour  to  subdue  his  rebellious  subjects. 

Proceeding  &om  Tarbert,  the  coast  maintains  its  rugged  character 
towards  Invemeil,  in  approaching  which  it  gradually  improves. 
Within  three  miles  of  the  basin  of  the  Crinan  Canal  is  Maoldho, 
the  extremity  of  the  mountain  Sliamhgaail  or  Hill  of  Love.  The 
basin  of  the  Canal  is  now  approached,  and  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles,  are  seen  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Oakfield  and  the  village  of 
Lochgilphead.  Leaving  the  Canal  Basin,  at  the  point  of  Ardrissaig 
(where  there  is  a  village,  and  also  where  steam-boats  land  and 
receive  passengers),  the  mouth  of  Loch  Gilp  is  crossed ;  Kibnory  and 
Castleton  are  successively  seen  upon  the  left ;  and  passixig  the  point 
of  silver  Craigs,  proceed  up  Loch  Fine.  On  the  right  are  Kilfinan 
Church  and  Gordon  Bank ;  and  farther  on,  upon  the  same  side,  the 
ferry  of  Otter  and  Otter  House.  Three  miles  farther,  upon  the  left, 
-s  Lochgair  House,  and  other  three  miles,  upon  the  same  side,  is 
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Minard ;  opposite  is  Castle  Lachlan  in  ruins,  with  the  elegant  modem 
mansion  of  the  same  name,  the  view  from  which  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. Next  appears,  on  the  lefl,  Crarae  Inn;  and  two  miles 
farther,  npon  the  same  side,  Goatfield.  Three  miles  in  advance 
is  Creggans  Ferry,  on  the  left,  and  opposite  to  it  Strachur  Park. 
Four  miles  farther,  upon  the  right,  is  St.  Catherine's  Ferry,  and 
at  some  distance  up  the  lake  is  seen  the  House  of  Ardkinglass. 
As  we  approach  Inverary,  the  view  of  the  Castle  and  surrounding 
scenery  is  very  striking. 
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THIRTEENTH  TOUR. 


GLASGOW    TO    FORT    WILLIAM,    AND    BY    THE 
CALEDONIAN  CANAL  TO  INVENE8S. 

[PER    STEAM-BOAT.] 
280    MILES. 


Evert  information  as  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  niuneioiu 
steamers  on  the  Clyde,  can  easily  be  obtained  at  the  Broomielaw. 

In  p^oceeding  to  Fort  William,  the  steam-boat  pursues  the  tract 
described  in  the  preceding  Tour,  as  far  as  the  basin  of  the  Crinan 
Canal.  This  Canal  traverses  the  isthmus,  five  miles,  which  is  formed 
by  Loch  Gilp,  prpjccting  north-west  from  Loch  Fine  and  Loch 
Crinan,  and  stretching  eastward  from  the  Sound  of  Jura.  By  means 
of  it,  vessels  passing  between  the  Clyde  and  the  West  Highlands, 
avoid  the  tedious  and  somewhat  dangerous  navigation  round  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre,  and  also  save  a  distance  of  120  miles,  or  rather 
240  miles  outward  and  homeward.  It  is  nine  miles  in  length,  and 
contains  fifteen  locks,  each  ninety-six  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet 
broad,  and  was  completed  some  years  ago. 

A  mile  from  the  basin  there  is  seen  the  tomb  of  a  Mr.  Campbell, 
erected  on  the  site  of  an  old  chapel,  and  a  complete  view  is  obtained 
of  the  village  of  Lochgilphead,  Kilmory,  and  several  farm  stead-  | 
ings,  upon  the  right.  A  mile  farther  on,  upon  the  left,  is  the  beau- 
tiful mansion  of  Oakfield.  The  Canal  passes  through  an  extensile 
marsh,  and  on  the  right  is  seen  the  great  road  running  towards 
the  coast  of  Lorn  and  Appin.  Five  miles  farther  is  a  view  of  the  I 
great  Crinan  Moss,  watered  by  the  river  Add,  also  the  conical  hill 
of  Dunad,  on  the  top  of  which  are  the  remains  of  an  alarm  tower. 
The  moss  contains  many  marine  substances,  and  its  surface  present* 
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ft  mmiber  of  twvmli  and  cairns,  pointing  out  the  graTCs  of  warriors. 
The  Tillage  of  Ballanaeh  is  passed  upon  the  left,  from  whenee  there 
38  a  road  to  Eael's  Ferry,  twelve  miles  distant,  between  which  and 
the  islands  of  Jura  and  Isli^  there  is  a  regular  oommunicati<»i.  The 
Canal  now  opens  into  Loch  Crinan.  Upon  the  right  is  Duntroon 
Castle,  an  ancient  building,  but  modernized  in  the  interior.  The 
soifaee  of  the  mainland  appears  rugged  and  irregular,  and  at  a 
distance,  are  distinctly  seen  the  mountains  of  Jura  and  Scarba,  and 
even  those  of  MuU. 

From  Crinan  boats  are  readily  procured  for  visiting  Jura,  Islay, 
Colonsay,  and  Oronsay. 

Jura  extends  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  and  is  of  an  ayerage 
breadth  of  five  miles.    It  is  the  most  rugged  of  the  Hebrides,  being 
composed  of  huge  rocks,  piled  one  upon  tiie  other  to  a  great  height. 
The  chief  mountains  are  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  extending  in  a 
ridge  from  north  to  south.    These  are  the  Paps  of  Jura,  so  called 
from  their  mammillary  form.    The  most  southern  is  Benachaoks ; 
the  others  are  Benanoir,  2420  feet  in  height ;  Bensheunta,  2359  feet 
in  height,  and  Corraben.    Pennant  ascended  Benanoir  with  great 
difficulty.    On  its  west  side  runs  a  long  narrow  stripe  of  rode,  ending 
in  the  sea,  which  is  called  The  Slide  of  the  Old  Hag.    The  view  he 
obtained  was  most  magnificent,  comprehending,  to  the  south,  Islay 
and  tiie  north  coast  of  Ireland ;  to  the  east,  Oigfaa,  Oantyie,  Arran, 
and  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  an  amazing  tract  of  mountains,  as  far 
as  Benlomond  and  Argyle  prop€r ;  to  tiie  north,  Scarba ;  and  west- 
ward, Colonsay,  Oronsay,  Mull,  lona,  StafiVi,  and  the  neighbouring 
isles ;  and  still  fitrther,  the  long-extending  islands  of  Coll  and  Tiree. 
The  west  side  of  the  island  is  uninhabitable,  and  hence  the  popula- 
tion, extending  to  5833,  is  confined  to  the  eastern  coa^t,  which  forms 
an  agreeable  scene.    The  shore  is  indented  with  creeks  and  bays, 
and  the  pasture  and  arable  grounds  are  spread  out  on  a  dedivity, 
and  terminate  at  the  base  of  Hie  mountains,  .which  form  a  romaatic 
and  awful  background,    in  the*  island  there  is  a  great  abundance  of 
inm  ore,  and  a  vein  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese.    On  the  west 
coast  is  found  a  great  deposit  of  a  fine  kind  of  sand,  whieh  is  carried 
ftway  for  the  manufacture  of  glass ;  and  on  the  same  coast  ore  some 
remarkable  caves.     The  mountains  abound  with  seveiral  kinds  of 
deer,  grouse,  and  black  game,  besides  large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats. 
There  is  a  small  fishing  Tillage  on  the  east  coast,  called  LcLgg,  fimn 
which  a  road,  southward,  oonduets  round  the  island  to  Feoline,  the 
ferry  to  Iday.    There  are  a  number  of  <2utM>.  ox  ruined  forts,  upon 
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the  island ;  but  the  most  remarkable  vestige  of  antiqnify  is  a  large 
encamiMiieiit,  near  the  harbour  of  SmaU  Idee,  upon  the  east  coast 
It  has  a  triple  line  of  defence,  with  regular  bastions  on  the  land  side. 

The  sound  between  the  north  eztremily  of  Jura  and  the  small 
island  of  Scarba  is  narrow ;  and  in  this  sound  is  the  fiimous  O017- 
Treckan,  or  whirlpool  of  Vreckan,  named  after  a  Norwegian  prince 
who  perished  in  it.  During  the  flow  of  the  tide,  in  stormy  weather 
particularly,  its  appearance  is  terrible.  Vast  openings  toe  formed, 
which  might  be  imagined  to  reach  to  the  bottom ;  into  these,  immense 
bodies  of  water  tumble  headlong,  as  over  a  precipiee,  then  rebound- 
ing from  the  abyss,  and  dashing  against  the  torrents  from  above, 
rise  foaming  to  a  prodigious  height.  The  noise  of  the  conflict  is 
heard  through  the  surrounding  isles.  Large  vessels,  assisted  by  a 
stiff  breeze,  have  been  known  to  make  their  waj  through  the  gnl^ 
but  to  small  craft  it  proves  instant  destmction. 

Islay,  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  of  all  the  Hebrides 
north  of  Gantjre,  is  separated  from  the  south-west  side  of  Jura  by 
a  narrow  sound,  across  which  there  is  an  excellent  ferry  from  Feoline 
to  Portaskaig.  In  a  bay,  on  the  north-east  side  of  this  sound,  the 
gallant  French  Admiral  Thurot  lay  at  different  times,  waiting  the 
fit  opportonity  of  an  invasion,  to  be  determined  by  the  news  he 
might  receive  of  the  success  of  the  Brest  squadron.  The  island  is 
twenty-five  miles  long,  and  twenty-two  miles  broad.  It  was  the 
fiftvourite  residence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  who  were  here  crowned 
and  anointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Argyle,  and  seven  inferior  priests, 
in  presence  of  their  vassals.  In  the  middle  of  the  island  is  Loch 
Finlagan,  three  miles  in  circuit,  in  which  is  the  islet  of  Finlagan, 
and  upon  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Macdonald.  Near  to 
that  islet  is  another,  called  Ilan-nor-Corlle,  "  The  Idavnd  of  Council,'* 
where  thirteen  judges  constantly  sat,  to  decide  differences  among  the 
subjects  of  Macdonald. 

In  the  parish  of  Eilchonum,  upon  the  west  side,  is  another  lake 
with  an  island,  which  appears  to  have  been  strongly  fortified.  There 
are  numerous  other  ruins  on  the  island.  Here  was  fought  the  great 
battle  of  Loch  Gruinard,  in  1598,  between  the  Macdonalds  and 
McLeans,  in  which  the  latter  were  vanquished ;  also  the  Benbigger, 
in  which  the  Macdonalds  were  opposed  and  almost  cut  off  by  the 
M'Leans,  M'Leods,  Camerons,  and  M'Neills,  acting  under  the  orders 
of  James  VI.  The  chieftain,  6ir  James  Macdonald,  fled  to  Spain, 
but  returned  in  1620,  was  pardoned,  received  a  pension,  and  died 
the  same  year  at  Ghwgow.    M&j  was  granted  to  Campbell  of  Calder 
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finr  a  yearly  feu-duty  of  £5000  sterling,  which  is  still  paid ;  but  the 
fiunily  afterwards  transferred  their  right  to  Campbell  of  Shawfield. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Islay  are  lead,  copper,  and  iron ;  veins 
of  quJdcsilTer  have  also  been  found  in  the  moors ;  limestone  and  marl 
are  abundant.  The  whole  population  of  the  island  is  about  15,772. 
At  the  opening  of  Loch  Indal,  upon  the  west  side,  is  the  thriving 
fishing  village  of  Portnahaven ;  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is 
the  village  of  Bowmore,  with  its  elegant  church  and  steeple  fronting 
the  quay.  A  good  road  conducts  across  the  island,  &om  the  ferry  of 
Portaskug  to  Bowmore.  About  three  miles  north  of  JBowmore  is 
Islay  House. 

Cokmsay  and  Oionsay  are  divided  by  a  narrow  sound,  which  is 
dry  at  low  water,  and  they  are  therefore  considered  but  one  island. 
They  lie  nearest  to  Islay,  but  are  parochially  incorporated  with  Jura, 
and  extend  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth. 
The  sur&oe  is  hilly,  but  not  mountainous ;  and  great  attention  has 
been  paid  latterly  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  district.  In 
GoloDsay,  by  fax  the  largest  and  most  northerly  division,  the  remains 
of  several  Catholic  Chapels  are  to  be  seen.  There  was  here  a  monas- 
teiy  of  Cistertians ;  but  though  their  abbacy  stood  in  Colonsay  its 
priory  was  in  Oronsay. '  The  remains  of  the  abbacy  have  been  used 
as  a  quarry,  but  the  walls  of  the  priory  still  stand,  and  next  to  lona, 
present  one  of  the  finest  religious  monuments  in  the  Hebrides.  The 
fiunous  Oran,  the  Mend  of  Columba,  had  his  cell  in  Colonsay,  but 
gave  his  name  to  the  neighbouring  island.  There  is  much  fine  coral 
on  the  banks  round  these  islands. 

On  leaving  Loch  Crinan,  Loch  Craignish  is  seen  upon  the  right, 
running  far  into  the  district  of  Lorn.  In  this  lake  are  several  beau- 
tifol  islands,  and  at  the  head  of  it  Barbreck  House.  On  the  left  are 
a  nomber  of  small  islands,  betwixt  one  of  which  and  the  Point  of 
Craignish  the  boat  passes,  the  opening  being  called  Dorrestmore  or 
the  Great  Door,  Passing  the  Point  of  Craignish  the  prospects  are 
^eiy  grand.  Jura  and  Islay  appear  in  sight,  and  southward  is  the 
rugged  coast  of  Enapdale ;  northward  are  seen  the  mountains  of  the 
mainland,  with  the  islands  of  Shima  and  Luing.  A  nule  farther  on 
is  little  Loch  Craignish,  and  the  ancient  castle  of  that  name,  stand- 
ing upon  an  eminence ;  Loch  Melfort  also  opens  upon  the  right. 
On  the  same  side  we  pass  the  island  of  Luing,  stretclung  northward 
far  beyond  the  small  wooded  island  of  Shuna,'  fix>m  which  it  is 
separated  on  the  east  by  a  narrow  sound;  through  this  sound,  in 
boisterous  weather,  the  steam-boat  generally  passes.    In  Luing,  some 
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alato  qnanies,  which  belong  to  the  MuqaiB  of  Breadalbaae,  are 
wrought,  and  on  the  top  of  a  hill  are  the  renudns  of  a  fint.  This 
island  adjoins  Scarba,  which  lies  to  the  southward.  Two  miles  from 
the  point  of  Luing,  RlacVmill  Bay  is  reached,  opposite  to  which  is 
the  small  island  of  Lunga.  Three  miles  farther  north,  on  the  left, 
is  Balnahua,  also  a  slate  island;  and  farther  to  the  westwaid  the 
islands  of  Qarveloch  and  Iladianeuye,  on  which  are  the  mins  of  a 
chapel. 

.  The  Sound  of  Cuan  divides  the  island  of  Lning  at  its  nordi  end 
from  Seil,  an  island  about  three  miles  long  and  two  broad,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  called  the  Sound  of  CUtchan^ 
orer  which  is  a  bridge.  Near  a  bold  point  on  the  west  side  of  Sell, 
is  the  island  of  Easdale,  nearly  circular,  and  about  a  mile  and  ar-half 
in  diameter,  celebrated  for  affording  the  best  and  greatest  quantity  of 
slate  of  any  spot  of  equal  extent  in  Great  Britain.  The  quarry  has 
been  wrought  for  upwards  of  130  years,  and  the  working  of  which  has 
now  reduced  the  surface  very  low. 

After  passing  Easdale,  the  coast  of  Seil  piesente  a  perpendicular 
face  of  rock,  beneath  which  the  sea  rolls  with  a  tremendous  swell 
A  short  way  on  is  a  portion  of  a  whin  dike,  sixty  feet  high.  On 
the  left  is  the  small  island  called  Inch;  and  northward  is  seen  the 
rocky  coast  and  dark  mountains  of  Mtdl.  The  point  of  Ardincaple 
is  passed,  beyond  which  is  the  house  of  Ardincaple.  Opposite  to 
it  are  some  small  islands,  one  of  them  named  Dun^  from  the 
resemblance  the  rocks  on  its  summit  bear  to  a  fortress.  Three 
miles  farther  on  is  Loch  Feochan  upon  the  right,  with  the  Church 
and  Manse  of  Kilninver  upon  its  shore;  here  a  view  is  obtained 
of  the  great  Bencruachan,  far  inland.  Northward  is  the  island 
of  Kerrera,  with  the  fine  ruin  of  Gylen  Castle  standing  upon  its 
southern  point.  The  steam-boat  here  enters  the  Sound  of  Kerrera, 
and  passes  Gallanach  upon  the  right;  two  miles  farther  on,  the 
Horseshoe  Bay  upon  the  left ;  and  a  little  farther  on,  the  bay  and 
village  of  Oban,  from  which  place  Mull,  StafTa,  and  lona,  are  most 
conveniently  visited,  a  description  of  which  has  been  previously 
noticed. 

On  leaving  the  bay  of  Oban,  DunoUy  Castle  in  ruins  is  seen  upon 
the  right ;  and  opposite  to  it,  north-west,  and  distant  eight  miles,  is 
the  opening  of  the  sound  of  Mull.  The  picturesque  ruins  of  Castle 
Duart  are  observed  standing  on  an  eminence  upon  the  east  coast  of 
the  island.  In  £ront  is  the  island  of  Lismore,  at  the  opening  of 
liinnhe  Loch.     Three  miles  farther  on  is  seen,  upon  the  right, 
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Dnnstaffhage  Casile,  near  the  mouth  of  Loch  Etire,  and  bejond  it  is 
the  opening  of  Ardmueknish,  or  Loohnell  Bay.  Here  the  vitrified 
fort  Balen-4i  upon  the  mainland,  maj  be  descried.  On  the  left  is 
the  island  of  lismore,  and  upon  its  coast  is  seen  the  Catholic 
•eminary  of  Kilchiarsn ;  and,  farther  on,  the  church  and  manse  of 
thfi  island. 

Bejond  the  mouth  of  Loch  Etiye  the  vessel  may  be  considered 
as  within  Linnhe  Loch,  up  which  it  proceeds.  Six  miles  from  Dun- 
stafiiiage,  on  the  right,  is  the  opening  of  Loch  Creran,  a  branch  of 
linnhe  Loch,  with  the  small  island  of  Eriska  at  its  entrance.  The 
coast  of  Appin  now  commences  upon  the  right;  and  on  the  left  is 
tihe  ooast  of  Morven  fsum  the  sound  of  Mull  upwards.  A  mile 
beyond  Eriska  appears  Airds  upon  the  right,  and  near  it  the  village 
of  Poft  Appin,  and  ferry  to  Lkmore.  A  mile  farther  upon  the  same 
tidd  is  Castle  Stalker,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  behind  which  is  the 
CSrarch  of  Appin  and  Lochend.  A  mile  on  is  passed  the  village  of 
Portnacroish,  and  the  ferry  across  the  lake,  vrith  the  island  of  Little 
ShuBa.  On  the  left  are  the  hiUs  of  Eiogerloch,  and  Eingerloch 
House.  A  little  way  on,  up<m  the  right,  is  Appin  House ;  imme- 
diately below  which,  upbn  the  shore,  is  an  immense  block  of  micaceous 
granite,  above  thirty  feet  in  dicumference,  resting  upon  three  small 
6tones  about  a  foot  &om  the  ground.  Five  miles  from  Appin  House, 
upon  the  right,  is  tbe  Point  of  Axdsheal,  and  the  house  of  that  name. 
Near  this  is  a  mineral  spring,  much  resorted  to  by  invalids,  for  whose 
accommodation  the  proprietor  haa  Utely  erected  an  inn  and  other 
houses,  let  out  as  lodgings  to  the  frequenters  of  the  place.  In  the 
vicinity  is  a  cave,  concealed  by  a  waterfeJl,  which  afforded  refuge  to 
some  of  the  fugitives  from  the  field  of  CuUoden,  Near  this,  upon  the 
aame  side,  is  the  opening  of  Loch  Leven ;  and  upon  the  south  shore 
of  that  lake  is  BaUahulish  Ferry.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Linnhe 
Loch  are  the  hills  of  Ardgour,  and  a  road  to  the  lead-mines  of  Stron- 
tian  in  Ardnamurchan.  From  this  point  there  is  a  fine  view,  upon 
the  right,  of  the  spiry  mountains  which  enclose  Glencoe. 

At  the  strait  of  Ardgour  and  Coran  Ferry  the  lake  contracts  to 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  receives  the  name  of  Xx)ch  Eil ;  here 
there  is  a  powerful  current.  Upon  the  left  is  seen  Ardgour,  and 
behind  it  a  beautiful  waterfall,  which,  from  its  whiteness,  has  re>- 
oeived  the  name  of  Ardg<mr'8  Towel.  Three  miles  from  Coran 
Ferry  are  the  fs&m-houses  of  Aryhoulan  and  Inverscald  upon  the 
left ;  and  four  miles  farther  is  Stronchrigan  upon  the  same  side.  On 
the  opposite  side  are  numerous  cottages.    From  Coran  Ferry  a  part 
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of  Benneyis  is  distinctly  seen ;  after  sailing  nine  miles  farther,  it 
appears  in  all  its  sublimity,  and  the  tourist  arriyes  at  Fort  William, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  £iL 

In  conducting  the  tourist  from  Fort  William  to  Inyemess,  through 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  most  remarkable  objects  to  be  seen  on 
both  sides  have  been  preyiously  noticed,  referring  both  to  scenery 
and  antiquities,  embracing  not  only  the  route  from  Inverness  to  Fort 
William,  but  also  an  account  of  that  great  national  work,  the  Cale- 
donian CanaL 

From  Fort  William  the  steam-boat  proceeds  up  Loch  Eil,  passing 
on  the  right  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lochy,  on  the  banks  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Inverlochy,  and  two  miles 
from  the  Fort,  reaches  the  basin  of  Corpach,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Canal.  On  the  right  are  several  small  islands,  and  in 
the  vicinity  is  the  church  of  Eilmallie,  and  a  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Colonel  Cameron,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
At  Corpach  there  are  three  locks,  and  in  the  space  of  the  next  mile, 
eight  connected  locks,  each  180  feet  long  and  40  wide,  raising  the 
Canal  64  feet  to  the  level  of  Loch  Lochy,  distant  eight  miles.  On 
the  right  is  the  river  Lochy,  and  Bennevis  towering  with  great  gran- 
deur to  a  height  of  4375  feet ;  the  summit  and  broken  sides  of  the 
mountain  are  covered  with  continual  snow,  whilst  its  base  is  almost 
washed  by  the  sea.  The  country  on  the  left,  to  a  great  extent,  is 
the  property  of  Colonel  Cameron  of  LocheiL  On  the  north  bank 
of  the  Lochy  is  Tor  Castle  in  ruins.  Proceeding  onwaids,  there 
occur  several  aqueducts,  passing  mountain  torrents.  On  the  left  is 
Strone,  and  the  river  Loy,  which  flows  into  the  Lochy.  Further  on, 
Erracht,  and  the  villages  of  West  and  East  Moy,  are  passed  on  the 
left ;  and  on  the  right  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Spean.  Before 
entering  Loch  Lochy,  there  is  a  great  regulating  lock,  180  feet  long 
and  40  feet  broad.  A  new  channel  has  also  been  cut  for  the  Lochy, 
and  the  lake  has  been  raised  twelve  feet  above  its  former  summit 
level. 

Proceeding  up  Loch  Lochy,  which  is  ten  miles  and  a-half  in  length, 
on  the  left  is  the  Bay  of  Arkeg,  and  beyond  it,  at  some  distance. 
Loch  Arkeg,  embosomed  in  immense  forests  of  pine.  The  distance 
between  Loch  Lochy  and  Loch  Arkeg  is  rather  more  than  a  mile, 
and  the  road  leads  through  a  valley  of  romantic  grandeur;  it  is 
called,  in  Gaelic,  the  dark  mile.  On  the  east  side  of  the  bay  is  the 
Hill  of  Clunes,  and  on  the  right  is  Innerlui.  The  militaiy  road 
fo  Fort  Augustus  now  runs  along  the  south  side  of  the  lake  for 
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aevenil  miles.    On  the  left  is  the  House  of  Glastera,  and  on  the  right 
Letter-Finlaj  Inn. 

On  leaving  Loch  Lochy,  the  Canal  is  continued  for  about  two  miles 
and  a  quarter.  Here  is  the  summit  level  of  the  Canal,  being  ninety 
feet  above  the  western  sea  at  Corpach,  and  ninety-four  feet  above  the 
eastern  sea  at  Claehnahany,  near  Inverness.  The  steamer  now 
enters  Loch  Oich,  which  is  about  three  miles  in  length.  Proceed- 
ing along  the  lake,  on  the  left  is  Glengany  House,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle  of  Invergarrj,  once  the  £imily  residence,  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Garry,  which  flows  from  Loch  Garry.  The 
glen  through  which  the  Garry  descends  expands  as  the  tourist  ascends 
it,  until  he  arrives  at  Loch  Garry ;  and  farther  north-west,  the  pro- 
spect rises  in  blue  aerial  fantastic  groups  of  broken  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, atnd  beyond  these  lie  the  gloomy  region  called  Knoidart.  The 
banks  of  this  picturesque  lake  are  covered  with  forests  of  birch  and 
pine.  Leaving  Loch  Oich,  the  Canal  is  again  continued  to  Fort 
Augustus,  at  the  western  end  of  Loch  iNess,  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
with  the  river  Oich  on  the  left.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort 
Augustus  there  are  five  connected  locks,  the  Canal  crossing  a  part  of 
the  glacis  of  the  Fort. 

The  vessel  now  enters  and  proceeds  along  Loch  Ness,  which  is 
nearly  twenty-four  miles  long.  The  banks  of  this  beautiful  lake 
every  where  display  a  grandeur  of  mountain  and  forest  scenery  that 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  least  observing.  After  passing,  on  the  right, 
the  river  Tarfi^,  on  the  left  is  Cherry  Island  House,  and  farther  on, 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Morriston,  flowing  through  Glenmorriston, 
the  opening  into  which  is  very  fine,  the  mountains  bounding  it  being 
clothed  with  forests  in  ftdl  vigour.  On  the  right  is  Knocky  House. 
Advancing  onwards,  the  great  mountain  Mealfourvonie  rises  boldly 
from  the  shores  of  the  lake  to  an  altitude  of  3060  feet  on  the  left. 
Farther  on,  upon  the  right,  is  the  House  of  Foyers,  and  the  cele- 
brated Fall  of  Foyers,  upon  the  river  of  that  name,  which  runs  into 
Loch  Ness  about  a  mile  below  the  faU ;  also  on  the  right  the  Gene- 
ral's Hut,  converted  into  an  inn,  and  beyond  it  the  ruins  of  the  Old 
Kirk  of  JBoleskine.  About  two  miles  farther  on,  on  the  left,  are  the 
romantic  ruins  of  Urquhart  Castle,  perched  on  a  projecting  rock, 
and  commanding  a  noble  view  of  the  whole  expanse  of  the  lake. 
Seyond  this  ancient  Castle  is  Drumdrochet  Inn;  and  farther  on, 
upon  the  same  side,  are  the  woods  of  Obriachan.  After  passing,  on 
the  right,  Dores  Church  and  Aldourie  House,  we  reach  the  eastern 
end  of  Loch  Ness  at  Bona  Ferry.    The  Canal  is  again  continued  to 
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Loch  Dochfour ;  and  on  the  left  U  Dochfonr  Honae.  After  leaying 
this  small  lake,  it  is  carried  along  the  north  side  of  the  riYer  Nesa 
On  the  left,  appear  in  snocession  Delcroy  and  Ness  Castle  in  ruins, 
Doohganoch,  and  Donanohraj.  Proceeding  onwards,  we  pass,  on 
the  right,  Bncht,  and  on  the  left,  Kimmylies.  Here  the  Canal  de- 
scends, amid  splendid  scenery,  to  Moirtown,  by  four  united  locb; 
and  a  short  distance  farther,  passes  through  the  great  floating  dock 
and  enters  Loch  Beanly  by  the  sea  lock  at  Clachnahany  Basin,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Canal. 
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FOURTEENTH  TOUR. 


GLASGOW  TO  CAMPBELTOWN  IN  CANTTBE,  AND 
TO  THE  CBAG  OF  AILSA. 

[PER    STEAM-BOAT.] 
06    MILES. 


In  the  summer  season,  steam-boats  £rom  Glasgow  regotsaly  ply 
between  Rothesay  in  Bute  and  the  Isle  of  Arran,  distant  fi^m 
Bute,  at  the  nearest  point,  about  five  or  ax  miles   south-west. 

ARRAN 

or  the  Island  of  Mountains,  extends  firom  north  to  south  nearly 
twenty  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  ten.  It  is  indented  with  various 
bays,  particularly  Lamlash,  at  the  south-east  quarter,  covered  by 
Holy  Island,  where  500  vessels  can  ride  at  anchor,  besides  Brodiek 
Bay  to  the  north-east,  and  Loch  Ransa  at  tiie  northern  extremity. 
The  island  is  watered  by  a  number  of  streams,  abounding  with 
trout  and  sahnon.  It  is  rugged  and  mountainous  in  the  extreme ; 
and  the  higher  districts  are  composed  of  naked  rocks  or  mountains, 
covered  with  heath.  The  mineralogy  of  the  island  is  most  inte- 
resting, abounding  in  scenes  of  romantic  grandeur.  The  Hamilton 
family  have  bng  been  the  almost  sole  proprietors  of  Arran,  the 
population  of  which  is  6241. 

After  the  battle  of  Largs,  in  1263,  Arran  became  the  property  of 
the  Macdonalds,  Lords  of  the  Isles ;  long  afterwards,  the  property  of 
the  island  was  vested  in  the  Crown.  The  Hamilton  family  acquired 
it  in  1474^by  the  marriage  of  James,  the  first  Lord  Hamilton,  with 
the  Princess  Mary,  widow  of  Lord  Thomas  Boyd,  to  whom  it  was 
granted  as  a  dowry. 
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At  Loch  Ransa,  where  the  tourist  may  first  land,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  royal  Castle  of  Ransa,  consisting  of  two  square  towers 
united.  At  the  head  of  a  glen,  receding  from  this  lake,  is  the  moun- 
tain of  Ceim-na^Gallich,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  very  extensiye 
prospect  is  ohtained.  To  the  north-east  of  Loch  Eansa  is  the  noted 
sea-mark  called  the  Cock  of  Arranj  a  large  block  of  sandstone  rising 
to  a  considerable  height.  Near  this,  coal  was  once  wrought,  haying 
all  the  qualities  of  that  of  Kilkenny ;  and  there  were  also  numerous 
salt-pans. 

Brodick,  the  principal  village  in  the' island,  is  beautifully  situated 
upon  the  bay  of  that  name,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  most  varied  aud 
beautiful  scenery.  To  the  north,  and  embosomed  in  plantations,  is 
the  ancient  Castle  of  Brodick,  modernized  and  partly  occupied  by  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  gardener.  It  was  held  by  the  English  in  1306, 
when  it  was  surprised  by  the  partizans  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  put  the 
garrison  to  the  sword.  It  was  demolished  by  the  Earl  of  Ross  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  James  V., 
and  to  have  been  garrisoned  by  CromwelL  From  the  headland  that 
forms  the  southernmost  point  of  Lamlash  Bay,  called  King's-Cross 
Pointy  Bruce  and  his  friends  sailed  for  the  opposite  coast  of  Ayrshire, 
when  he  made  his  last  desperate  but  successM  attempt  to  recover  the 
Crown  of  Scotland. 

Between  Loch  Ransa  and  Brodick  Bay,  inland,  is  Goatfell,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  island,  being  of  the  elevation  of  2864  feel 
It  is  composed  of  enormous  piles  of  granite,  shaped  like  wool-packs, 
clothed  only  with  lichens  and  mosses,  and  inhabited  by  the  eagle 
and  ptarmigan.  Its  summit  commands  a  most  magnificent  prospect : 
from  it  the  three  kingdoms  and  the  Isle  of  Man  are  seen  at  once. 
On  the  southern  shoulder  of  the  mountain  is  a  piece  of  granite,  of 
the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  and  of  great  dimensions,  placed  hori- 
zontally upon  other  blocks.  In  Glenrosie,  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
mountain,  are  many  cairns  and  obelisks.  Glensannoz,  to  the  south- 
ward, resembles  Glencoe  in  Argyleshire,  or  Orinish  in  Skye,  and  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  either.  In  general,  the  interior  of  the  island 
abounds  with  beautiful  Highland  scenery. 

At  the  bottom  of  Iia^lafih  Bay  is  the  small  village  of  Lamlash, 
much  resorted  to  in  the  bathing  season.  Holy  Island,  in  front  of 
the  bay,  rises  in  a  conical  form  to  the  height  of  1000  feet ;  and  upon 
the  east  side  are  inmiense  ranges  of  columnar  cliffs.  In  tlus  isle  are 
shown  the  cave  of  St.  Molios,  his  well,  his  chair,  and  chapel. 

South  of  Lamlash  Bay  is  Whitiag  Bay ;  and  more  southward  still, 
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upon  the  coast,  is  the  range,  called  tlie  Dipping  RockSy  rising  per- 
pendicularlj,  in  a  columnar  form,  to  the  height  of  300  feet.  In  one 
part,  the  action  of  the  sea  has  formed  a  grand  arch.  From  the  brink 
of  the  rock  a  stream  pours  through  an  aperture,  and  falls  into  the 
sea  &om  the  base.  In  rainy  weather  it  forms  an  ar«;h  of  foam,  which 
is  seen  &om  a  great  distanoe. 

Sonthward  of  the  Dipping  Rocks  is  the  Castle  of  Eildonar  in 
ruins ;  it  was  conferred  hy  Robert  III.  on  one  of  his  sons.  Opposite 
is  the  small  island  of  Plada  with  its  light-house. 

Bejond  Kildonar  Castle,  and  a  short  way  from  Kilmorj  Kirk,  is 
an  ezcayation  by  the  sea,  called  the  Black  Ca/ve.  It  is  eighty  feet 
high  at  the  mouth,  forty  feet  wide,  and  one  hundred  feet  long.  Along 
its  sides  are  ranges  of  irregular  basaltic  pillars ;  and  near  the  end  is 
a  great  opening  ^m  aboTe,  caused  by  a  partial  falling-in  of  the  roof. 

Upon  the  western  shore,  above  Drumodun  Point,  there  are  some 
stup^dous  cliffs,  in  which  are  several  large  caves ;  the  largest  is 
called  FingaVs,  and  is  still  believed  by  the  natives  to  have  been 
the  occasional  residence  of  that  hero.  This  cave  sheltered  Bruce 
after  he  left  the  Isle  of  Rathlin,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  when 
his  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  It  is  forty  feet  wide,  the  same 
in  height,  and  above  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  narrows  to- 
wards the  top  like  a  Gothic  arch. 

To  the  geologist,  Arran  presents  an  interesting  field  of  observa- 
tion. Goatfell,  the  central  axis,  consists  of  granite.  This  has  been 
penetrated  at  a  later  period  by  porphyry  and  trap  rocks,  which  are 
seen  well  developed  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  Above  the  granite 
are  the  primary  schists,  greywacke,  and  old  red  sandstone ;  and  to 
them  succeed  coal  strata  and  mountain  limestone.  An  interesting 
section  of  the  island  is  exposed  from  Loch  Ranza  to  Clachland  point. 

Among  the  minerals  may  be  mentioned  a  vein  of  pitchstone ;  and 
sulphate  of  barytes ;  the  latter  is  extensively  quarried,  ground  down 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  sold  as  a  pigment. 

Leaving  Arran,  the  steam-boat  bears  across  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Fine  to  the  Point  of  Skipness ;  here  a  view  of  this  noble  lake,  with 
the  mountainous  coasts  of  Cowal  and  Ejiapdale,  is  presented  on  the 
right  Sailing  now  to  the  southward,  along  the  Sound  of  Kilbranan, 
which  divides  the  Isle  of  Arran  from  Cantyre,  the  scenery  of  Arran, 
on  the  left,  is  peculiarly  striking.  The  lofty  mountains  are  seen 
deeply  forrowed  with  the  wintry  torrent.  Near  the  northern  point 
of  the  island  is  Loch  Ransa ;  opposite,  upon  the  coast  of  Cantyre, 
the  ancient  Castle  of  Skipness,  supposed  to  be  of  Danish  construo- 
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tion,  presents  a  noble  appearance ;  it  is  still  in  tolerable  preseryation, 
owing  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  it  by  tbe  proprietor.  Oose  to  the 
Castle  is  the  modem  House  of  Skipness ;  two  miles  farther  is  the 
Church  and  Manse  of  Clnnaig ;  and  four  miles  beyond  is  Crossaig 
House.  At  the  distance  of  other  two  miles,  upon  the  same  coast, 
is  Cour  House.  Seven  miles  farther  is  Carradale,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  Castle  of  Aird  are  on  a  high  rock  overlooking  the  sea.  Near 
this,  at  the  extremity  of  a  point  of  land  which  forms  the  Bay 
of  Carradale,  is  a  small  island,  in  the  middle  of  whit^  is  to 
be  seen  the  foundation  of  a  vitrified  wall  of  an  elliptical  form ; 
next  appears  in  sight  Torrisdale  Castle,  a  modem  mansion.  Three 
miles  farther  is  Saddle.  Four  miles  in  advance  is  Aidnacross; 
and  at  a  distance  of  other  four  miles  is  the  ancient  royal  burgh  of 

CAMPBELTOWN, 

which  is  situated  upon  a  bay  of  that  name,  defended  by  the  island 
Davar,  and  affords  excellent  anchorage.  The  town,  until  1701, 
when  it  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh,  and  received  its  present 
name,  was  a  small  fishing  village,  called  Ceannloch  or  LochJiead. 
At  a  very  remote  period,  however,  it  had  been  the  capital  of  the 
tribe  or  nation  of  the  Dalriads,  and  bore  the  august  name  of  Dal- 
ruadhan.  The  place  was  greatly  augment^  during  the  period  of 
the  persecution,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  by  the  arrival  of  a 
number  of  oppressed  Lowlanders,  who  were  encouraged  to  settle 
there  by  the  Argyle  family.  Its  present  population  is  9364,  who 
are  principally  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery.* 

The  tourist,  when  at  Campbeltown,  may  be  inclined  to  visit  the 
Epidii  Promontorium  of  the  Romans,  now  the  Mull  of  Cantyre. 
This  is  a  bold  headland,  which  terminates  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre 
towards  the  ocean,  and  is  noted  for  the  violence  of  the  adverse  tides. 
It  is  distant  from  Campbeltown  sixteen  miles,  and  has  a  lighthouse 
upon  the  rocks,  called  the  Three  Merchants.  No  remarkable  object 
is  to  be  seen  along  the  road,  excepting  the  site  of  the  old  Castle  of 
Dunaverty,  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  remains ;  it  is  distant  twelve 
miles  from  Campbeltown,  and  near  the  Church  and  Manse  of  South- 
end and  the  ferry  to  Ballycastle  in  Ireland.  The  Castle  stood  on 
a  hill  which  rises  like  a  pyramid  on  the  land  side,  and  on  the  other 

*  OocasionaUy  a  steam-boat  from  Glasgow  to  Campbeltown  visits  the  Giant's  Gause- 
wajr,  upon  the  coast  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  leaving  Campbeltown  in  the  morning  and 

returning  at  night. 
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preaents  a  tremendous  precipice,  oyerhatigiDg  the  sea,  wMch  nearly 
BarronncU  the  place.  Dunayertj  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  afforded  to  Bruce,  according  to  the  historian 
Barbour,  a  refuge  for  a  few  nights.  There  also  Alexander  or  Alister 
Maodonald,  known  by  the  name  of  Golquitto,  who  raised  a  party 
of  Highlanders  and  Irish  to  support  Montrose,  made  his  last  stand 
for  King  Charles.  In  1647,  three  hundred  of  his  men,  who  were 
besieged  in  it  by  General  Leslie,  having  been  r^uced  to  great  dis- 
tress irom  the  want  of  water,  surrendered  at  dwcretion ;  but  Leslie, 
hayiDg  them  in  his  power,  barbarously  put  them  to  death.  Alister 
Macdonald  escaped  to  Islay  with  a  part  of  his  forces.  Along  the 
whole  shore,  but  particularly  near  Dunaverty,  are  a  numb^  of 
caserns. 

To  the  east  of  the  Mull  is  the  island  of  Sanda,  formerly  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Scandinavian  fleets  during  the  contest  about  Cantyre. 
On  the  island  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  and  cemetery.  The  island  is 
still  used  as  a  burial  place,  and  here  repose  the  remains  of  many  a 
Scandinavian  chief.  A  road  from  Campbeltown  conducts  along  the 
sea  shore,  on  the  western  side  of  Cantyre,  to  West  Loch  Tarbet. 
This  road  is  at  times  very  interesting,  and  the  views  of  Gigha,  Isia, 
and  Jura,  with  the  smaller  islands,  are  beautiful.  From  Ballochinty 
to  EiUean,  where  the  road  winds  among  detached  rocks,  the  scenery 
is  truly  romantic.  Here  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  chapel  and  a 
vitrified  fort.  Cara  and  Gigha  are  so  slightly  separated,  as  to  form 
almost  one  island  about  seven  miles  long.  On  it  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  unknown  antiquity,  a  cross  and  some 
tombs,  as  also  the  remains  of  a  Tynewald  Hill,  and  the  mansions  of 
M'Nab  and  M^Dougal.  West  Loch  Tarbet  is  a  long  inlet  of  the  sea, 
reaching  to  within  a  mile  of  East  Loch  Tarbet.  It  is  beautiful  without 
being  picturesque,  as  the  ground  is  neither  high  nor  bold,  but  in  some 
places  well  wooded  and  cultivated.  Loch  Ejllespart  presents  high 
wooded  banks,  with  a  great  variety  of  rocky  creeks  and  recesses,  finely 
ornamented  with  trees  and  mountain  torrents.  St.  Coimaek's  Isles 
form  a  lovely  group.  On  the  largest,  called  IiMih  Cormcbckf  are  a 
ceU  and  a  chapel  in  good  preservation,  formerly  dependent  upon 
lona.  From  the  Point  of  Knap  to  Loch  Swin,  the  shore  becomes 
more  interesting,  from  the  number  of  small  islands.  Loch  Swin  is 
a  deep  narrow  inlet,  with  shores  much  indented  and  finely  wooded, 
the  trees  often  overhanging  the  water.  Castle  Swin  is  a  very  fine 
old  ruin,  on  the  lower  and  eastern  side  of  the  loch ;  and  there 
is  nothing  particularly  remarkable  on  the  small  island  of  Duna, 
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noT  indeed  round  the  remaining  part  of  the  coast  to  Lodi  Crinan. 
The  steam-boat,  after  arriTing  at  Campbeltown,  ftequently  Tisits  the 

CRAG   OF   AILSA 

on  the  follovring  day,  and  returns  to  Campbeltown  at  night.  The 
Crag  is  distant  J&om  that  town  about  twenty-two  miles,  and  about 
nine  firom  the  Bay  of  Giryan,  in  Ayrshire.  It  is  a  rock  nearly  per- 
pendicular, of  the  height  of  1400  feet,  and  its  circumference  at  the 
base  is  about  two  miles.  The  only  beach  is  on  the  north-east  side ; 
upon  the  west  side  there  are  stupendous  ranges  of  precipitous  colum- 
nar rooks,  which  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  a  ship  or  a 
boat  at  a  little  distance.  These  columns  average  from  six  to  nine 
feet  in  diameter,  and  rise  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  400  feet. 
To  the  north  of  these  cliffs,  near  the  water's  edge,  in  a  recess  be- 
tween two  columnar  promontories,  is  a  cave,  twelve  feet  wide,  fifty 
feet  long,  and  thirty  feet  high.  The  rock  of  Ailsa  receives  a  variety 
of  picturesque  forms,  according  to  the  point  from  which  it  is  viewed. 
It  may  be  considered  as  an  immense  aviary,  being  almost  covered 
with  myriads  of  sea-fowl,  whose  discordant  scx^aming  is  deafening 
and  incessant.  There  are  also  goats  aud  rablnts  upon  it.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  thrushes  have  taken  up  their  abode,  and  pour  out 
their  melody  on  this  rock,  as  they  do  in  the  groves  of  the  mainland. 
The  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  lets  Ailsa  (from  which  he  takes 
his  title  as  a  British  Peer)  to  a  tenant  for  £30  per  annum ;  and  this 
rent  is  paid  from  the  young  gannets  for  the  table,  and  the  feathen 
of  the  numerous  birds  that  frequent  Ailsa. 

Near  the  beacon,  on  the  east  side,  are  the  vestiges  of  the  huts  of 
fishermen.  At  a  great  height  are  the  ruins  of  a  square  tower  or 
chapel,  of  three  storeys,  each  of  them  vaulted.  By  whom  it  was  built 
or  inhabited  is  altogether  unknown.  Some  yards  distant  from  it  is 
a  spring  of  water.  The  summit  of  the  rock,  which  none  bat  the 
most  adventurous  would  think  of  ascending,  commands  a  noble  pro- 
spect Nearly  opposite,  upon  the  Ayrshire  coast,  are  the  massive 
ruins  of  Tumberry  Castle,  once  the  patrimonial  properiy  and  resi- 
dence of  Bruce.  It  was  acquired  by  his  fiither^s  marriage  with  the 
Countess  of  Carrick. 
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EDINB  UBGH     TO     LONDON. 

[PER    STEAM-BOAT. T 
474     MILES. 


In  describing  the  TOjage  between  the  two  capitals,  ouf  notices  of 
towns  and  objects  to  be  seen  upon  the  coast,  fix)m  Leith  to  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  will  be  Tcry  concise,  ample  accounts  of  these  having 
been  given  in  the  Tour  from  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen. 

The  packets  and  steam-vessels,  in  sailing  down  the  Frith,  usually 
keep  the  island  of  Inchkeith  on  the  north.  The  town  and  pier  of 
Burntisland  are  seen  almost  directly  in  front,  upon  the  Fife  coast ; 
and  in  succession  appear  Pettycnr,  Einghom,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Dysart. 
Southward  is  the  beautiful  and  capacious  Bay  of  Musselburgh,  which 
may  be  considered  as  extending  from  Leith  to  Cockenzde,  distant 
ten  miles.  Below  the  Links  of  Leith  are  seen  Seafield  Baths,  and 
at  two  miles  distance,  Portobello.  Five  miles  from  Leith  is  the 
populous  village  of  Fisherrow,  and  connected  with  it,  by  three 
bridges  across  the  Esk,  is  the  town  of  Musselburgh ;  above  the  town 
is  the  Village  and  Church  of  Inveresk  and  Pinkie  House,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  scene  where  the  battle  of  Pinkie  took  place. 

One  mile  eastward  lie  West  Pans,  and  the  bum  that  divides  the 
counties  of  Mid  and  East  Lothian ;  a  mile  farther,  Morrison's  Haven, 
the  port  of  Prestonpans ;  and  onward  half  a  mile,  is  Prestonpans, 
famed  for  its  oysters.  Near  to  the  town  is  Schaw's  Hospital  and 
Preston  Tower,  to  the  south  east  of  which  is  the  scene  of  the  battle 
of  Prestonpans.  A  mile  below  Prestonpans  are  Gockenzie  and  Port- 
Seaton,  two  small  villages.  Two  miles  farther  down  is  a  small  bay, 
upon  which  stands  Gosford  House,  in  which  are  a  number  of  valuable 
pictures.  The  bay  is  bounded  westward  by  a  point  called  FemienesSj 
and  is  terminated  by  Windmill  Point.    About  two  miles  beyond  this 
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ifi  the  village  of  Aberlady,  and  situated  upon  the  bay  of  that  name 
is  Lttffness  House.  It  was  built  as  a  fortification  by  the  Fiench 
in  1549.  At  the  distance  of  other  two  miles  is  Gulane  Ness  and 
Links,  which  abound  in  rabbits.  Here  is  excellent  training  ground, 
and  it  is  frequented  by  horses  horn  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Qo 
the  east  side  of  the  Links  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Andrew.  Proceeding  two  iniles  farther,  the  coast  pro- 
jects boldly  to  the  north,  by  which,  and  Elieness  advancing  from  the 
Fife  coast,  the  Frith  is  contracted  to  the  breadth  of  seven  miles.  In 
rounding  the  promontory  there  occur  four  small  islets,  named  Ibrw, 
Fibra,  Lomtb,  and  Craigleitk.  On  the  island  of  Fibra  are  the  ruins 
of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  worship,  but  it  is  ascertained 
to  have  been  used  as  an  hospital  in  the  time  of  the  plague.  About 
one  mile  and  a-half  from  the  shore  stands  the  village  of  Dirleton, 
and  Dirleton  House  and  Castle,  which  was  founded  in  the  time  of 
William  tbe  Conqueror.    Opposite  Craigleith  is  the  royal  burgh  of 

NORTH    BERWICK, 

South  of  this  ancient  burgh  is  the  beautiful  conical  hill  of  North 
Berwick  Law,  940  feet  high.  At  its  base  is  North  Berwick  House. 
Vessels  now  steer  south-eastward,  preparatory  to  clearing  the 
Frith.  In  firont  is  the  Bass  Bock,  which,  in  the  summer  season,  is 
entirely  covered  with  sea-fowl,  particularly  solan  geese.  Opposite 
the  Bass,  and  three  miles  below  North  Berwick,  stand  the  ruins  of 

TANTALLON    CASTLE, 

famed  as  the  stronghold  of  the  Douglases;  and  north-east  of  it, 
distant  about  eight  miles,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  the 
Isle  of  May,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse.  Six  miles  onwards,  after 
passing  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  Tynningham  Castle  and  Belhaven 
Bay,  is  the  town  of  Dunbar  and  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  castle.  The 
coast  now  becomes  rugged  and  deeply  indented  with  creeks  and  bays. 
Seven  nules  beyond  the  town  of  Dunbar,  Dunglass  Castle  is  seen,  in 
a  romantic  situation,  upon  a  wooded  eminence;  near  this  is  a  small 
stream  which  divides  East  Lothian  from  Berwickshire.  Four  miles 
farther,  after  passing  a  bold  headland,  are  discovered,  upon  a  rock 
washed  by  the  sea,  the  ruins  of  Fast  Castle,  once  the  properly  of 
the  noble  family  of  Home.  The  remarkable  and  lo^  cape,  called 
8t,  AW 8  Head,  next  appears,  and  on  its  bleak  summit  are  the  remains 
of  St.  Abb's  Chapel.  This  is  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth  upon  the  south.     Four  miles  beyond  this,  at  the  month  of  the 
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river  Eye,  is  the.  town  of  Eyemouth.  Here  are  the  remaine  of  a 
r^ular  fortification,  a  fine  and  safe  harbour,  and  hot  and  oold  baths. 
It  is  a  general  resort  for  sea-bathing  in  the  summer  time.  Two 
miles  fiurther  is  Bummouth,  romantically  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
stupendous  cliffs;  and  two  miles  beyond  Bummouth  the  town  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  appears.  It  is  distant  firom  Leith,  by  sea,  fifty^ 
four  miles.  The  steamer  now  sails  along  a  detached  portion  of  the 
oounty-palatine  of  Durham;  and  eight  miles  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  Tweed  comes  upon  the  celebrated  Lindisfame  or  Holy  Island, 
oontaining  about  809  inhabitants.  Its  length  is  about  two  miles, 
and  its  mean  breadth  one  and  a-half.  On  the  southern  point  stands 
the  castle,  upon  the  summit  of  a  lofty  insulated  rock ;  and  near  the 
village,  on  the  south-west  side,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  monas- 
tery of  Lindisfame,  of  whidi  St.  Outhbert  was  one  of  the  first 
bishops.  By  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  it  is  twice  an  island  and  twice 
part  of  the  mainland  in  one  day.  Its  situatioh  is  healthy  and 
romantic,  and  well  adapted  for  sea  bathing,  having  a  beautiful  smooth 
beach.  There  are  two  inns  in  the  village.  After  passing  Budle  Bay 
the  coast  of  Northumberland  commences. 

Five  miles  beyond  Holy  Meaid  are  the  Fern  Islands,  and  the 
Staples  or  Steeples.  These  are  two  groups  of  almost  barren  but 
very  picturesque  islets,  much  resorted  to  by  the  eider  duck.  The 
Fern  Island  which  is  nearest  the  mainland,  is  remarkable  for  having 
afiTorded  retirement,  for  many  years,  to  St.  Outhbert,  who  built  here 
a  cell  and  oratory.  There  are  two  lighthouses  on  these  two  groups, 
and  vessels  used  to  pass  between  the  islands  in  moderate  weather ;  but 
since  the  melancholy  shipwreck  of  the  Pegasus  steamer,  in  July  1643, 
when  eighty  persons  were  drowned,  the  passage  has  been  avoided. 

West  from  the  Fern  Islands  stands  Bamborough  Oastle,  seated  on 
a  huge  rock  on  the  mainland,  150  feet  high.  It  was  founded  in  548, 
by  Ida,  first  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  in  honour  of  his  Queen, 
Bibba,  and  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Bibibanbctch.  It  is  of  great 
extent,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  £rom  the  sea.  On  the  top  of  the 
tower  is  kept  a  constant  wateh,  whence  signals  are  made  when  any 
vessel  is  discovered  in  distress ;  and  for  the  information  of  seamen,  a 
printed  account  of  signals,  both  at  sea  and  on  shore,  and  also  what 
assistance,  stores,  &c.,  may  be  had  in  case  of  need.  This  very 
ancient  castle,  with  its  extensive  domains,  heretofore  the  property 
of  the  family  of  Forsters,  whose  heiress  married  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  is  vested,  by  the  will  of  that  beneficent  prelate,  in  the 
bands  of  trustees,  for  charitable  purposes,  particularly  an  infirmary 
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fbT  such  Blilpwrecked  mariners  as  may  happen  to  be  cast  on  this 
dangerous  coast ;  a  general  dispensary  for  the  poor,  and  schools  for 
tiie  education  of  their  children.  The  late  Dr.  John  Sharp,  Arch- 
deacon of  Northumberland,  one  of  the  trustees,  got  the  great  tower 
of  the  Castle,  which  had  been  a  sea-mark  for  ages,  repaired,  and 
made  it  his  chief  residence,  attending  with  actiye  zeal  and  unwearied 
diligence  to  the  proper  application  of  the  charities  instituted  here. 
The  small  town  of  Bamborongh  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Castle.  Along  the  next  ten  miles  of  coast  are  soTeral  villages,  firom 
which  fishing-boats  often  come  alongside,  and  offer  fish  for  sale. 
Far  inland,  about  eighteen  miles,  may  be  discerned  the  loftiest  of 
the  Cheviot  Hills.  Proceeding  southwards,  on  an  elevated  point  of 
land,  are  the  remains  of  the  once  magnificent  Castle  of  Dunstan- 
burgh;  and  two  miles  beyond  it,  the  village  of  Seahouses,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  Howlck  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  Qrey.  After 
passing  several  clusters  of  rocks,  the  river  Alne  opens,  by  a  wide 
estuary,  into  the  German  Ocean.  On  its  northern  side,  upon  a  pro- 
jecting point,  is  the  small  sea-port  of  Alnmouth ;  and  fi)ur  miles 
farther  up  the  river,  but  concealed  from  view,  is  Alnwick,  the  county 
town  of  Northumberland.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  Alnwick  Castle, 
the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Alne  is  the  small  island  of 
Coquet,  about  two  miles  from  the  coast,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Coquet.  Two  miles  up  the  river  is  the  village  of  Wark- 
worth,  celebrated  for  its  ancient  castle,  belonging  to  the  Northum- 
berland fiunily,  and  its  hermitage  and  chapel  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  Four  miles  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet  is  Druridge 
Village,  and  the  Castle  of  Widdrington,  which  belonged  to  the  lords 
of  that  name,  one  of  whom  is  honourably  mentioned  in  the  ballad 
of  the  battle  of  Chevy  Chase.  Five  miles  farther  on  is  Newbiggin 
Point,  and  the  village  of  that  name.  A  little  in  advance  is  the 
opening  of  the  river  Wensbeck,  and  about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth 
the  large  market-town  of  Morpeth.  At  the  distance  of  three  miles 
is  the  port  town  of  Blyth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
containing  about  3488  inhabitants.  Here  the  great  bed  of  coal  on 
the  east  coast  of  England  may  be  said  to  oonmience.  Three  miles 
beyond  Blyth  is  Seaton  Deleval,  the  splendid  mansion  of  the  Delevals, 
erected  after  a  design  of  Sir  John  Vanburgh. 

Five  miles  farther  on  is  Tynemouth,  much  resorted  to  as  a  water- 
ing-place during  summer.  Adjoining  the  town  are  the  remains  of 
Tynemouth  Priory,  seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
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a  noted  stronghold  of  the  Earlfl  of  Nothumberlond,  now  oon- 
into  barrackB.  Olifibrd's  Fort  commands  the  mouth  of  the 
which  is  obstructed  by  some  dangerons  rocks.  To  guide  ships 
^a^it,  lighthouses  have  been  erected  by  the  Trinity  House  of 
To  the  southward  of  Tynemouth  the  Tyne  discharges 
into  the  ocean.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  river  is  North 
the  great  sea-port  for  the  coal  trade,  contaroing  upwards  of 
ln9  Inhabitants ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tyne,  in  the 
iMaty  Off  Durham,  is  South  Shields,  having  a  population  of  9082. 
Mhoat  nine  miles  up  the  river  is  the  ancient  city  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  the  great  emporium  of  trade  on  the  east  coast,  and  containing, 
iHtii  ibie  suburb  of  Gateshead,  69,703  inhabitants.  Between  the 
aoutfa  of  the  Tyne  and  of  the  Thames,  the  ocean  is  truly  a  great 
dMnoaghfare ;  ships  are  constantly  passing  to  and  fro,  appearing  to 
fimn  two  grand  processions,  moving  in  opposite  directions.  Steam- 
Vnts  regodarly  ply  between  Newcastle  and  Shields. 

Passing  several  villages  scattered  along  the  coast,  at  the  distance 
of  ax  miles  is  the  flourishing  town  of  Sunderland,  the  seat  of  exten- 
sive manufactures  and  trade.    It  lies  upon  the  river  Wear,  which 
divides  it,  and  here  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean.    The  town  con- 
sists of  three  districts,  Monkwearmouth,  BiBhopwearmouth,  and  Sun- 
derland proper,  and  contains  a  population  of  39,434.    The  pier  is 
60O  feet  long,  defended  by  a  battery,  and  has  an  elegant  lighthouse. 
The  noble  bridge  over  the  Wear,  of  cast-iron,  consists  of  a  single 
«cch,  100  feet  high  and  236  feet  long.    The  city  of  Durham,  the 
<^ital  of  the  county,  with  its  magnificent  cathedral,  is  situated  upon 
tlte  river  Wear,  about  fourteen  miles  from  its  mouth.    Sailing  along 
the  coast,  now  thickly  covered  with  villages,  at  the  distance  of  four- 
teen miles,  is  Hartlepool,  built  upon  a  bold  promontory  projecting 
into  the  sea.    It  is  much  frequented  as  a  bathing-place,  for  which  it 
has  every  accommodation,  and  by  invalids,  to  drink  its  chalybeate 
vater.     The  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  present  some  romantic 
scenery.    Five  miles  farther  the  river  Tees,  which  divides  the  county 
of  Durham  from  Yorkshire,  falls  into  the  ocean.     The  town  of 
Stockton,  with  a  population  of  7991  inhabitants,  lies  five  miles  up 
the  river,  on  its  northern  bank,  and  has  two  dockyards,  with  a  pros- 
perous trade  in  shipping  and  manufactures. 

We  now  sail  along  the  precipitous  coast  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  passing  East  Coatham  and  Red  Car,  both  watering-places. 
Few  objects  of  interest  present  themselves,  until  at  the  distance  of 
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twenty  milea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  the  majestic  rums  of 
Whitby  Abbey  appear  in  sight.  It  was  foonded,  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufiifi,  by  one  <^  the  Percies  of  Northumberland.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Esk  stands  the  sea-port  of  Whitby,  eontaining  a  popu- 
lati<m  of  11,682.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  ooal  as  well  as  in 
shipbuilding;  here  are  also  eztenaiYe  alum  works.  From  this  port, 
the  celebrated  circumnayigator  Cook  first  sailed.  Six  miles  beyond 
Whitby,  the  vessel  is  in  front  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  and  the  Tillage 
of  that  name,  which  was  the  retreat  of  the  famous  outlaw,  Robin 
Hood,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Twelve  miles  further  is  Scar- 
borough, an  ancient  burgh,  containing  a  population  of  10,060  inha- 
bitants, where  the  packets  and  steam-^Tessels,  weather  permitting, 
stop  to  land  and  receive  passengers.  The  harbour  has  been  much 
improved  of  late  and  is  defended  by  a  strong  battery.  Its  ruinous 
castle,  seated  on  a  lofty  promontory,  almost  300  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  still  a  conspicuous  object.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  very 
beautifoL  It  rises  &om  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  commands  a  charming  view.  Scarborough  is  a  great  sea-bathhig 
place,  and  is  also  much  resorted  to  by  fai^onable  company,  an  ac- 
count of  its  mineral  waters.  It  possesses  many  attractions  from  its 
fine  beach,  its  public  gardens,  and  the  delightful  rides  and  walks  to 
be  found  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Seven  miles  beyond  Scarborough  is  Filey  Bay,  on  which  is  erected 
the  small  town  of  that  name.  From  this  bay  the  coast  stretches  out 
south-east  by  east  about  ten  miles,  and  forms  the  great  promontory 
of  Flamborough-head,  a  notable  landmark,  rising  450  feet  perpendi- 
cular from  the  sea.  The  cliff  being  of  a  chalky  whiteness,  is  visible 
at  a  great  distance.  On  it  is  a  light-house  250  feet  high,  with  lights 
revolving  horizontally,  which  are  seen  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
To  the  south  is  Bridlington  or  Burlington  Bay,  on  which  stands, 
about  three  miles  from  Flamborongh-head,  the  town  of  Bridlington, 
containing  a  population  of  5162.  Opposite  this  place,  and  about  forty 
miles  from  Flamborough-head,  is  the  famous  Dogger  Bank.  The  sea 
has  made  great  encroachments  on  this  tract  of  country,  and  now 
flows  over  the  sites  of  many  ancient  towns  and  villages.  Ten  miles 
beyond  Bridlington  is  the  small  town  of  Hornsea.  Between  Hornsea 
and  Kilnsea,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  are  numerous  villages 
with  spires,  but  possessing  no  prominent  interest. 

At  Kilnsea  commences  the  long  narrow  isthmus,  formed  by  the 
ocean  and  the  Humber,  which  terminates  at  Spurn  Head,  on  which 
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are  two  lighthonseB.  Between  Spurn  Head  and  the  opposite  ooast  of 
Linoolnshire,  the  Humber  discharges  its  vast  yolume  of  water  into 
the  sea;  its  width  within  the  point  is  not  less  than  eight  mles,  and 
even  at  Kingston-upan-Hull,  ahout  twentj  miles  up,  the  river  is  faHj 
two  mile9  broad. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  vesseb  keep  considerably  &om 
the  land  (passing  the  Dudgeon  Floating-Light),  to  oome  more  directly 
upon  tiie  coast  of  Norfolk,  which  projects  far  to  the  eastward,  so  that 
few  objects  axe  seen  upon  the  ooast  of  Lincolnshire.  Saltfleet,  a 
small  town,  and  the  Wash,  an  immense  estuary,  which  runs  seyen- 
teen  miles  inward  between  Unoolnshire  and  Norfolkshire,  are  passed 
far  on  the  rig^t.  Beyond  the  Wash,  on  the  Norfi^  coast,  is  the 
village  of  Brancaster,  where  a  great  malting  trade  is  carried  on. 
Along  the  shore  are  several  small  islets.  Bumham  Westgate  is  a 
small  town  two  miles  inland,  and  adjoining  it  is  Bumham  Thorpe, 
the  birth-place  of  the  immortal  Nelson.  Beyond  it  is  Holkham 
House,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  conspicuous  for 
his  munificence  and  hospitality.  WeUs,  a  sea-port,  distant  about 
three  miles,  is  a  considerable  market-town,  containing  7050  inhabir 
tants.  The  coast,  from  due-ea^t,  now  forms  an  immense  curvature 
towards  the  south-east. 

From  Wells  to  Cley  is  a  distance  of  eight  miles ;  from  the  latter 
town  to  Cromer,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  nothing  remarkable  occurs. 
Cromer  is  a  small  town,  much  firequented  for  sea-bathing,  and  noted 
for  its  fisheries.  It  has  lost  one  of  its  two  churches  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  ocean :  the  square  embattled  tower  of  the  remaining 
one,  159  feet  high,  is  a  good  sear-mark.  Here  is  a  lighthouse,  and 
between  it  and  Yarmouth  are  other  three.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
town  is  the  Point  of  Foulness.  In  the  course  of  the  next  thirteen 
miles,  eight  different  villages  occur.  At  Happisburgh  aro  what  aro 
vulgarly  caUed  the  Hcuebarotbgh  Lights^  usually  the  first  object  seen 
after  pasnng  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  Ten  miles  beyond  Happis- 
burgh is  Winterton,  upon  a  promontory,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse. 
Seven  miles  &rther  is  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Yaro,  containing  24,086  inhabitants.  It  has  a  noble  quay 
and  pier,  on  which  aro  two  lighthouses,  barracks,  and  armoury, 
three  forts,  and  four  bastions.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  fishery 
and  coal  Jrade.  Yarmouth  Roads  afford  good  anchorage,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  sand-banks  which  ronder  access  to  them 
difficult,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  innumerable  shipwrecks.  The 
great  manufacturing  city  of  Norwich,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is 
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sitttftted  Upon  the  Yare,  about  eighteen  miles  above  the  town  of 
Yannoath. 

The  coast  of  Suffolk  now  oommenoes ;  and  at  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  is  the  pretty  town  of  Lowestoff,  the  most  easterly  point  of 
England,  standing  on  an  eminence,  and  commanding  an  ext^iisiye 
view  of  the  German  Ocean.  It  contains  4647  inhabitants,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing  as  well  as  the  salubrity 
of  the  air ;  here  also  are  two  lighthouses.  Off  Lowestoff  was  fought^ 
in  1665,  the  great  naval  battle  between  the  English  fleet,  com- 
manded bj  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  H,  and  the  Dutch 
fleet,  which  terminated  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  latter.  Ten 
miles  flurther  is  the  town  of  Soutl^wald,  on  the  river  Blyth,  and 
almost  surrounded  by  the  river.  Its  harbour  is  protected  by  two 
piers,  and  its  chureh  is  a  fine  structure.  In  Southwald,  or  Solebay, 
was  fought,  in  1672,  the  memorable  engagement  between  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  England  and  France,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  Dutch  fleet,  commanded  by  De  Ruyter.  Three  miles 
beyond  Southwald  stands  the  ancient  baigh  of  Danwich,  once  a 
place  of  great  opulence;  but  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  have 
reduced  it  to  a  mere  village.  Seven  miles  fiirther  is  the  town  of 
Aldborough,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  delightful  valley.  Behind  the 
town  is  a  fine  terrace,  from  which  there  is  a  rich  and  varied  prospect. 

Five  miles  due  south  of  Aldborough  is  the  well-known  point  of 
Ordfordness,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse.  Five  miles  from  Ordford- 
ness  is  the  mouth  of  the  AMe,  and  just  beyond  it  is  a  beacon,  stand- 
ing on  Hollesley  Bay.  At  the  distance  of  other  five  miles  the  vessel 
passes  the  mouth  of  the  river  Deben,  navigable  eight  miles,  up  to  the 
town  of  Woodbridge,  which  has  an  extensive  business  in  com,  flour, 
malt,  and  salt,  with  dockyards  suited  to  considerable  maritime  trade. 
Four  miles  farther,  the  united  rivers,  the  Orwell  and  Stour,  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  sea.  Upon  the  projecting  point  of  land  opposite 
Harwich  stands  Landguard  Fort,  which  is  usually  garrisoned  by  two 
companies  of  foot.  Ipswich,  the  county  town  of  Suffolk,  is  situated 
ten  miles  up  the  Orwell.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Orwell  the  county 
of  Essex  commences,  and  we  are  now  within  the  great  estuary  of  the 
Thames.  Harwich  is  erected  on  a  peninsula,  within  a  large  bay, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Stour  and  OrwelL  The  harbour  is  of 
great  extent,  and  defended  by  Landguard  Fort,  on  the  oiq[>08ite  side 
of  the  river.  There  are  two  lighthouses  at  its  entrance,  for  the 
direction  of  ships  at  night.  Harwich  is  the  station  of  the  packets 
for  Holland  and  the  north  of  Germany. 
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ehaxLnel  lyy  which  yessels  from  the  north  enter  the  Thames — 
Ihe  N'aze  (commencing  near  Harwich)  to  the  Nore,  opposite 
in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey — is  so  remote  from  the  coasts 
and  Kent,  on  aooonnt  of  innumerable  sand-banks,  that 
apon  the  land  cannot  be  distingtiished ;  and  we  shall  there- 
sappoee  ourselyes  beyond  a  point  called  Shoefmryness,  and 
within  the  Thames,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 
Thames  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  the  confines  of  Gloucester- 
PBe,  a  distance  of  230  miles.  The  tide  flows  as  high  as  Eichmond 
IWhnrey,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  ocean.  From  the  depth  of 
tMer  at  liondon  Bridge,  it  is  capable  of  floating  the  largest  ships. 

tdofn  is  the  greatest  commercial  port  in  the  world.    The  banlcs  of 
Thames  westward  are  ornamented  with  most  beautiful  yillas  and 
fittSDre-grounds ;  and  in  its  course  the  Thames  is  joined  by  numerous 
Navigable  rivers  and  streams.    It  also  reoeives  the  termination  of 
•everal   canals,  forming  a  connected  chain  of  inland   navigation 
tinooghout  the  whole  of  England. 

Sailing  onwards,  we  reach  the  Nore,  the  celebrated  fleet-station 

and  anchoring-ground.    Upon  the  Nore  is  a  floating-light,  and  to  the 

80U&  of  it  is  seen  the  town  of  Sheemess,  which,  after  the  audacious 

attempt  made  by  the  Dutch  fleet  upon  Chatham,  iu  the  reign  of 

Charles  II.,  was  regularly  fortified.    Here  is  also  a  royal  dockyard, 

oi^dnance  ofiice,  &c.    The  town  contains  8684  inhabitants.    Between 

the  north-west  point  of  the  island  of  Sheppey,  on  which  Sheemess 

stands,  and  the  Isle  of  Grain  (one  of  the  many  creek-formed  isles 

on  both  sides  of  the  river),  the  Medway  flows. into  the  Thames. 

Chatham,  the  great  naval  arsenal  and  royal  dockyard,  is  situated 

Qp(mthe  river  Medway ;  it  is  distant  fixmi  Sheemess  about  ten  miles, 

and  contains  21,431  inhabitants.    Nearly  opposite  to  Sheemess,  on 

the  Essex  coast,  is  the  pleasant  viQage  of  Southend. 

Four  miles  up  the  Thames  is  the  eastern  extremity  of  Canvey 
Island,  extending  about  five  nules  when  we  sail  along  its  southern 
shore.  This  ishmd  is  connected  with  the  mainland  of  Essex  by  a 
cameway.  Four  nules  farther  is  the  commencement  of  the  Hope. 
Here  the  river  abruptly  turns  firom  west  to  south,  and  holds  the 
same  direction  till  the  commencement  of  Qravesend  Reach.  Along 
the  Hope,  where  the  river  is  contracted  to  about  a  mile  in  breadth, 
the  diiuch  and  village  of  East  Tilbury  are  seen  on  the  Essex  side, 
ttd  the  village  of  Clifle  on  that  of  Kent  Qravesend  B^ach,  ex- 
tending to  Ndrthfleet,  a  space  of  four  miles,  now  succeeds,  and  the 
river  resumes  its  westerly  course.    Three  miles  from  the  commenoe- 
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ment  of  the  Reach,  after  passing  the  Thames  and'  Medway  Canal, 
we  arriTe  opposite  the  town  of  Grayesend,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  the 
first  port  on  the  Thames  within  the  jurisdiction  ai  the  city  of  London, 
firom  which  it  is  distant  twenty-two  and  a-half  miles,  and  containing 
about  6414  inhabitants.  Opposite  the  Block  House,  on  the  Essex 
shore,  is  Tilbuxy  Fort,  constmcted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  after 
the  Dutch  fleet  menaced  the  towns  on  the  Thames.  Near  the 
neighbouring  village  of  West  Tilbury  are  the  remains  of  the  camp, 
formed  in  1588,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  harangued  her  army  when 
England  was  threatened  by  the  Spanish  Armada.  More  than  a  mile 
farther  up  is  Northfleet,  a  Tillage  on  an  elevated  chalk  hill,  noted 
for  its  chalk-works.  The  riyer  here  bears,  for  a  mile  and  fr-half, 
the  appellation  of  the  North  Hope,  and  for  the  next  mile  and  a-half 
that  of  St.  Clement's  Reach.  At  the  turn  of  the  latter,  on  the  Essex 
coast,  is  the  small  town  of  Gray's  Thurrock,  where  the  Thames  is 
about  half  a  mile  broad.  Two  miles  &rther  is  the  Tillage  of  West 
Thurrock,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  mansion  of  Ingress  Park ; 
half  a  mile  aboye  which  is  the  Tillage  of  Greenhithe.  We  now  enter 
Long  Beach,  and  two  and  ar-half  miles  up,  on  the  Essex  coast,  is  the 
Tillage  of  Pnrfleet,  where  there  is  a  goTemment  powder-magazine. 
Opposite  is  the  mouth  of  Dartford  Creek ;  and  on  that  shore,  one  mile 
and  a-half  higher  up,  is  the  pretty  Tillage  of  Erith,  to  the  westward 
of  which  stands  Belyidere  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Eardley.  Here 
the  Thames  makes  a  great  bend,  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  whidi, 
and  distant  six  miles,  is  Woolwich.  The  whole  Kentish  coast,  from 
Erith  to  West  Thurrock,  forms  a  tract  called  Erith  and  Plwrnttead 

Woolwich  is  the  well  known  seat  of  a  royal  dockyard,  artiHery 
barracks,  military  and  naTal  arsenal,  foundery  for  brass  ordnance, 
cable  and  anchor  manufactories,  military  academy,  &c.  All  these 
establishments  are  on  a  scale  of  great  splendour  and  magnitude. 
Woolwich  contains  a  population  of  25,785,  and  is  eight  miles  distant 
from  London.  Off  the  town  are  stationed  the  Hulks,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  couTicts  sentenced  to  hard  labour.  Opposite  Woolwich  com- 
mences Woolwich  Reach,  which  extends  two  and  a-half  miles.  The 
riTor  next  winds  to  the  south,  and  then  rounding  by  the  west,  bends 
to  the  north,  forming  the  Isle  of  Dogs ;  a  peninsula  .so  called,  it  is 
supposed,  from  its  haTing  once  been  a  royal  dog-kennel. 

The  riTer  Lea  faUa  into  the  Thames  near  the  fiurther  extremity 
of  Woolwkh  Beach,  diyiding  Essex  £rcm  Middlesex.  A  little  to  Ihe 
westward  is  the  Tillage  of  Poplar,  and  connected  with  it  is  Black- 
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wall,*  containing  together  a  population  of  about  14,000.  Here  are  the 
magnificent  docks  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  still  more  magnifi- 
cent West  India  Docks.  Parallel  to  the  latter,  and  south  of  them,  is 
a  double  canal,  cut  across  the  Isle  of  Bogs,  to  shorten  the  nayigation. 
A  short  distance  south  from  Blackwall,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  is 
the  town  of  Greenwich,  containing  29,755  inhabitants.  Front- 
ing the  river  appears  the  Hospital,  a  truly  magnificent  structure, 
whether  we  consider  its  vast  extent  or  the  beauty  of  its  architecture. 
Having  been  built  for  a  royal  palace,  it  was  generously  converted 
into  an  hospital  for  the  relief  of  wounded  and  decayed  seamen.  It 
contains  rooms  for  3000  pensioners,  and  no  fewer  than  5400  are 
supported  from  its  funds.  Rising  from  the  town  is  Greenwich  Park, 
the  Royal  Observatory,  and  a  Naval  Asylum. 

Above  Greenwich,  and  ahnost  connected  with  it,  is  the  town  of 
Deptford,  with  a  part  of  St  Paul's,  in  Surrey,  containing  a  population 
of  23,165.  In  the  royal  dockyard  here,  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great, 
wrought  as  a  common  shipwright.  A  little  to  the  north-west  of 
Deptford  is  the  Red  House,  the  great  store  for  provisioning  the  royal 
navy.  Half  a  mile  fisurther  we  come  upon  the  coast  of  Surrey,  ad- 
joining Kent;  here  commences  Rotherhithe  and  Deptford,  almost 
united  to  a  suburb  of  Southwark.  Opposite  to  Rotherhithe,  on  the 
Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  is  Execution  Dock,  where  criminals, 
found  guilty  of  murder  and  piracy  upon  the  high  seas,  are  executed, 
under  sentence  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  A  tunnel,  under 
the  Thames,  is  now  constructed,  from  Rotherhithe  to  the  Middlesex 
side  of  the  river.  On  the  opposite  shore  is  the  village  of  Limehouse, 
which  connect-s  the  east  end  of  London  with  the  village  of  Poplar. 
From  Limehouse  we  approach,  on  the  right,  the  London  Docks. 
The  majestic  dome  of  St.  Paul's  becomes  now  a  prominent  object ; 
and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  we  reach  the  wharf  at  Wap- 
ping,  which  terminates  the  voyage.    The  tourist  now  finds  himself  in 

LONDON, 

the  capital  of  the  British  Empire,  and  centre  of  the  monetary  trans- 
actions of  the  world,  containing  upwards  of  one  million  and  a  half  of 
inhabitants.  In  visiting  this  immense  city,  the  tourist  will  not  find 
it  so  difi&cult  to  thread  his  way  as  might  be  imagined.    The  three 

*  Some  of  the  steam-boata  here  terminate  their  voyage,  and  others  go  on  to  St.  Cathe- 
rine's Wharf.  Information  respecting  their  days  and  hours  of  sailing  may  be  Ieai*ne>i 
at  their  respective  offices  in  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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principal  lines  wiU  much  assist  him :  —  First,  The  Thames  to  West- 
minster Bridge,  affords  an  easy  communication  to  any  inteiTBMdiate 
place  on  either  side  of  the  rirer. 

Second,  The  line  of  streets,  commencing  at  Tower  Hill,  leads 
along  Tower  Street,  Eastcheap,  Cannon  Street,  Watling  Street, 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet  Street,  the  Strand,  Bill- 
Mall,  St.  James*  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  so  on  by  Hyde  Park  Comer 
to  Enightsbridge,  &c. 

Third,  fhe  great  line  £rom  Blackwall,  is  along  the  Commexeial 
Road,  Whitechapel,  Aldgate  High  Street,  Leadenhall  Street,  Coam- 
hill.  Poultry,  Cheapside,  Newgate  Street,  Holbom  Hill,  High  Hdl- 
bom.  Broad  Street,  High  Street,  St.  Giles,  Oxford  Street,  and  so  <m 
by  the  Edgeware  or  Uxbridge  Road. 

If  the  stranger  has  occasion  to  visit  the  northern  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  he  may  take  the  line  of  the  City  and  New  Roads  wifh 
more  advantage.  Omnibuses  go  £rom  the  points  at  which  the 
steamers  land  their  passengers  to  every  part  of  this  vast  city  and  . 
environs.  Tourists  should  have  an  eye  on  their  luggage,  and  see  it 
safe  on  the  omnibus,  and  in  charge  of  the  condibctewr.  These  £em 
hints,  it  is  presumed,  will  save  much  time  and  trouble  to  those  'Vfho 
visit  London. 
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OUTLINE 


GEOLOGY    AND    NATURAL    HISTORY 


SCOTLAND 

(8BR  OXOLOOIOAL   MAP.) 


Ths  coimtrj,  for  the  purpose  of  Qeological  airangeniient,  may  be 
divided  into  the  great  primcury  or  middle  district,  indudiiilg  the 
alpise  range  of  the  Qrampians,  and  the  central  parts  of  Inverness 
and  Perth  shires ;  the  greywacke  district,  indnding  the  south  and 
south-western  districts;  the  old  red  sandstone,  forming  the  valleys 
and  coast  lines  on  each  side  of  the  primary  mountains;  the  great 
coal  formation,  extending  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  east,  to  the 
Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  coasts  on  the  west.  The  middle  or  pri- 
mary region  is  the  most  elevated  portion  of  Scotland ;  and  generally 
speaking,  the  greatest  elevation  exists  towards  the  western  and 
northern  coasts,  including  the  whole  range  of  the  Grampian  moun- 
tains, while  the  country  slopes  gradually  toward  the  east.  The 
stratified  rocks  of  this  district  are  gneiss,  mica  schist,  quartz  rock, 
chlorite  schist,  and  clay  slate.  These  are  found  lying  on  granite, 
generaUy  at  an  inclination  approaching  to  the  vertical,  often  curved 
and  contorted,  and  not  always  following  the  exact  order  of  position 
as  above,  but  frequently  alternating  with  each  other.  These  rocks 
occupy  the  greater  proportion  of  the  middle  and  north-western  part 
of  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  commencing  on  the  south-east  at  Stone- 
haven, and  terminating  at  Cape  Wrath  on  the  north-west,  while 
they  extend  over  an  almost  continuous  surface,  to  the  Mull  of  Cantyre 
on  the  south  coast,  and  to  the  western  shores  of  Argyle  and  Inver- 
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\  shires.  Intermmgled  with  the  strata,  but  in  comparatively  small 
proportions,  are  bands  of  primary  limestone,  sometimes  assuming  a 
stratified  structure,  and  a  dark  yariegated  hue,  at  other  times  form- 
ing masses  of  white  compact  crystalline  marble,  as  in  the  vaDey 
of  Glentilt.  Granite  and  syenite  form  its  central  axis,  and  Yarioos 
kinds  of  porphyry,  and  occasionally  trap  rocks,  intrude  into  the  strata. 
Metallic  veins  are  not  uncommon,  consisting  of  silver,  lead,  and 
antimony. 

Trantition  or  Oreywacke  DUtricts, — To  these  strata  suooeed  the 
greywacke  slates  and  conglomerates,  but  sparingly  developed  in 
the  central  ranges  just  alluded  to,  though  they  form  an  extensive 
tract  of  country  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  island,  from  St.  Abb's 
Head,  on  the  eastern  coast,  to  the  MuU  of  GaUoway  on  the  west. 
This  formation  corresponds  to  the  lower  beds  of  the  great  Silurian 
system  of  England.  The  only  organic  remains  as  yet  discovered  in 
this  formation,  are  some  graptoHtei  in  a  greywacke  slate,  near  In- 
verleithen,  Peebles-shire. 

Granite  and  syenite  are  found  in  this  group,  though  sparingly ;  a 
red  porphyry  and  greenstones  are  abundant. 

The  Old  Bed  Sandtiims  is  the  next  great  formation. — Traces  of 
this  rock  are  seen  diffused  over  the  whole  island.  It  is  seen  over- 
lying the  greywacke  in  Berwickshire,  it  skirts  the  Lammennoor 
mountains,  and  extends  into  Dumfries  and  Ayr  shiiea.  It  forms  au 
extensive  district  in  Forfkrshire,  part  of  Perth  and  Stirling  shires, 
and  onwards  to  the  western  coast.  It  borders,  almost  uninterruptedly, 
the  whole  northern  and  north-western  coasts,  and  ocoopifis  many 
valleys  and  indentations  in. the  interior  of  the  primary  range,  while 
it  also  rises  to  the  summits  of  some  of  the  loftaest  monntains  on  the 
north  and  north-western  coasts.  It  forms  almost  the  whole  sBz&ee 
of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  appears  in  many  of  tibe  Western  Mes. 
Though  it  varies  in  extent  and  thickness  in  different  locaUtieB^  it 
preserves  the  same  general  mineral  and  fossil  character  thron^^ut ; 
and  viewing  its  general  position  and  general  difiuaion,  the  idea  will 
be  naturally  suggested,  that  at  one  period  iJt  must  have  covered 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  Scotland,  and  that  denudation^  on  a 
general  and  extensive  scale,  has  been  the  cause  of  its  abstraction 
from  the  higher  prinuiry  ridges,  and  periuips,  too,  of  its  greater 
aoeumulation  in  the  declivities,  valleys,  and  coast  lines^ 

The  three  beds  into  which  the  strata  have  be^i  divided,  but 
especially  the  middle  and  lower,  contain  numerous  remains  of  fossil 
fishes,  of  the  genera  holoptyekius,  oateolepis,  dipteruSy  glyptolepuy 
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diplopterisy  cheirolepis,  cheiracanthit,  pterichthys,  coccostesm.  The 
oi^r  bed,  whieh  has  less  of  the  shelly  and  stratified  structure,  con- 
tains fewer  argmic  remaiiifi.  The  dip  of  the  strata  is  at  a  much  less 
angle  with  the  horizon  than  that  of  the  subjacent  beds  oaa.  which  it 
lies  muxmfbrmably. 

CarbonifBroui  or  Coed  Districts. — The  mountain  limestone,  so 
hugely  developed  in  some  parts  of  Engknd,  and  fonning  the  basis 
on  which  the  coal  measures  rest,  is  onljpartiallj  present  in  SootiaDd. 
It  ezistB  in  beds,  not  exceeding  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  thickness,  in 
fierwackshire,  Mid-Lothian,  Fife,  Lanarkshire,  Ayrshire,  and  part  of 
Dom£nes-«hire.  North  of  the  great  coal  district,  the  true  mountain 
limestone,  with  its  characteristic  fossils,  is  not  found.  A  secondary 
limestone,  analogous  to  the  English  oom  stone,  is  found  in  bauds, 
alteroatiiig  with  the  upper  beds  of  the  old  red  formation.  A  fiesh- 
water  limestone  deposit  is  also  found  in  some  situations  accompany- 
ing the  mountain  limestone,  and  is  characterized  by  fossil  plants 
and  fishes. 

The  CarhoniferouM  Sanditoney  including  the  coal  seams,  oocupies 
a  well  defined  tract  of  country,  ext^idlng  from  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
in  the  east,  to  the  estuaxy  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  Ayrshire  shore  on 
Uie  west.  On  the  south,  a  line  drawn  from  near  the  town  of  Had- 
dington in  East  Lothian,  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Lammer- 
moars,  passing  thnm^  the  upper  part  of  Lanarkshire,  and  terminat- 
ing at  Tumbeny  Oastie,  in  Ayrshire,  will  bound  this  formation ; 
while,  on  the  north,  a  line  from  St.  Andrews,  on  the  east  coast,  ex- 
tending along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  and  passing 
through  Stiriingshiie  to  Dunbarton,  will  limit  its  northern  extent. 
With  the  exception  of  the  southern  parts  of  Berwickshire,  and  of 
partial  and  isolated  seams  of  coal  in  Arran,  Skye,  and  Brora  in 
Sutherlandshire,  the  formation  is  nowhere  else  found  in  Scotland. 
Numerous  fossil  vegetable  remains,  and  trunks  of  large  trees,  are 
found  in  all  the  atrata  of  the  coal  districts. 

New  Red  Sandstone. — ^This  foimation,  occurring  above  the  oar- 
honiferous  sandstone  in  England,  is  fi^und  covering  a  portion  of  the 
county  of  Dumfries,  and  is  partially  seen  in  some  of  the  Western 
Islands.  No  organic  remains  have  been  found;  but  the  footmarks 
of  reptiles  have  been  discovered  in  quarries  in  Dumfries-shire. 

Lias,  Oolite^  Greensand,  Chalk,  —  Beds  of  Uaa  limestone  are 
found,  of  considerable  thickness,  at  Cromarty,  and  in  Mull,  Staffa, 
and  other  islands.  Traces  of  ooHte  are  also  visible  in  those  islands, 
at  Brora  in  Sutheriandshire,  and  near  Elgin  in  Morayshire.    Chalk 
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nodules,  appoxenUy  in  situ,  or  drifted  &om  some  neigliboiiiing 
locality,  have  iiIbo  been  found  near  Portsoj,  and  a  fresh-water  far- 
mation,  with  organic  remains,  anal<^u8  to  those  of  the  Wealden  in 
Enghmd,  exists  at  Linksfield,  near  Elgin. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  geology  of  Soothind,  as  compared 
with  England,  is  the  great  prevaLenoe  of  the  older  strata,  and  the 
partial  occurrence  of  the  lias,  oolite,  and  chalk,  so  largely  developed 
in  the  south  of  England. 

The  igne&us  rocks,  granite  and  syenite,  as  already  mentumed,  pre- 
yaJl  chiefly  in  the  middle  range  of  the  Chrampians,  not  unfieqnently 
in  Sutherland  and  Boss  shires,  and  partially  in  the  shires  of  Azgyle, 
Dumfries,  and  Galloway. 

Parpyhry. — ^This  rook,  in  its  various  forms  and  different  ages,  is 
seen  penetrating  the  primaiy  schistose,  and  the  secondary  arenaceous 
formations,  in  many  diBtricts.  In  the  primary  range  it  is  eyerywhere 
present.  It  perrades  the  greywacke  strata  m  GaUoway,  Dumfries, 
and  Peebles  shires,  and  is  also  present  in  some  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone districts,  as  well  as  in  the  carboniferous  strata. 

Trap  or  Greenstone  Bocks. — ^These  are  abundant,  diiefiy  where 
the  secondary  strata  prevail,  which  strata  they  both  penetrate  and 
overlay.  They  are  seen  in  a  particular  class  of  the  Western  Talands, 
and  are  largely  extended  through  the  coal  districts.  They  are  more 
sparingly  devebped  in  the  middle  and  northern  primary  ranges, 
although  their  elevating  agency  is  there  also  frequently  indicated, 
and  trap  dykes  and  veins  s^  in  several  situations  visible. 

The  Western  Islcmds  may  be  classed,  geologically,  into  four  groups. 

The  Cfneiss  IdomdSy  consisting  of  this  material  chiefly,  are  in 
number  about  twenty-eight,  of  which  the  chief  are,  Lewis,  Hairis, 
North  and  South  Uist,  Tiree,  CoU,  lona,  dec. 

The  Trap  IsUmds,  are  Skye,  Mull,  Eig,  Rum,  Stafia,  &c. 

The  Schistose  Islands,  are  Isla,  Jura,  Colonsay,  &o. 

The  Clyde  Islands,  whose  composition  is  of  a  more  general  and 
varied  character,  are,  Bute,  Arran,  Cumbray,  Lamlash,  &o.  Airan 
is  no  less  celebrated  for  its  beauty,  than  for  the  varied  and  distinct 
sections,  which  it  affords,  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Scottish  geo- 
logical rocks. 

The  Orkney  Idands  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  old  red  sand- 
stone, with  similar  fossil  remains  to  ihose  found  in  the  same  strata 
on  the  mainland. 

The  Shetland  Islands  contain  granite,  gneiss,  limestone,  red  sand- 
stone, trap  and  porphyry.    They  are  interesting  to  the  mineralogist^ 
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as  fumishing  numerous  fine  minerals,  and  ores  of  copper,  hematite, 
diromate  of  iron,  &c. 

The  Climate  of  Scotland,  like  that  of  other  localities,  is  not  de- 
termined by  its  latitude  alone,  but  is  influenced  by  its  position  with 
regard  to  the  ocean,  hj  its  elevation,  and  hj  its  mountain  ranges. 
Being  eomparatiYely  a  narrow  tract  of  land,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  ocean,  and  thus  partaking,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  of 
that  equalizing  fluid,  its  medium  temperature  indicates  a  degree  of 
eleTation  not  assignable  to  its  actual  latitude.  This  is  shown  in  the 
mean  amiual  temperature  of  the  mainland,  which  has  been  estimated 
at  forty^seven  degrees,  but  it  is  even  more  conspicuous  in  that  of 
the  islands  which  lie  considerably  more  to  the  north,  the  mean 
temperature  of  Orkney  being  about  forty-six  degrees,  and  that  of  the 
Shetland  Islands  forty-four.  The  annual  temperature,  too,  is  higher 
along  the  line  of  coast,  and  in  the  level  and  extended  vaUeys,  than 
in  the  alpine  districts ;  the  winter  cold,  especially,  being  less  serere 
and  of  shorter  duration  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  diflerenoe  in  the  winter  temperature  on  the 
western  and  south-western  coasts,  as  compared  to  the  eastern  side  of 
Scotland,  that  of  the  western  coast  being  modified  and  elevated  by  the 
genial  influence  of  the  Atlantic  breezes,  while  the  east,  especially  in 
spring,  is  depressed  by  the  chill  and  dry  winds  coming  from  the  north- 
western continent  of  Europe.  To  compensate  for  this,  however,  the 
summer  and  the  autumn  of  the  western  coast,  as  well  as  the  islands, 
is  kept  at  a  lower  temperature,  from  the  excess  of  moisture,  and  the 
interruptions  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  frequently  clouded  sky.  From 
the  same  causes,  a  greater  quantity  of  moisture  faUs  on  the  western 
than  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  island ;  the  prevailing  winds,  for  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  year,  being  from  the  west  and  south-west.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  that  is  during  spring,  on  the  east  coast, 
a  colder  and  drier  current  of  air  coming  from  the  north-western  parts 
of  Europe,  by  absorbing  both  the  moisture  and  warmth,  renders  the 
climate  dull  and  dry. 

Olher  causes  also  tend  to  influence  the  temperature  in  certain 
localities,  such  as  the  elevation  of  the  district,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  sub-strata.  In  general,  the  primary  districts,  by  pre- 
senting a  sub-strata,  dense,  compact,  and  impervious  to  moisture, 
influence  the  coldness  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  while  the 
light  porous  strata  of  the  sandstone  formation,  with  its  numerous 
fissures,  aids  the  transmission  of  rain  water  through  its  sub-strata, 
and  is  favourable  to  a  quick  evaporation  from  the  surface.     The 
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primaiy  districtB,  too,  ore  generally  the  most  elevated,  and  thoa  the 
temperature  is  diminished. 

llie  vegetation  of  the  oonntiy,  both  natural  and  artificial,  is  of 
ooorse  infloenoed  by  the  local  causes  of  climate  just  enumersted* 
Thus,  the  western  and  sonlh-westem  portions  of  Scotland,  are  cele- 
brated for  the  profosion  of  herbage  which  is  produced  at  ahnost  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  thus  affording  ample  means  of  paston^.  The 
▼alleys  of  the  sandstone  and  other  secondary  finnnalions  skirting 
the  coasts,  and  the  rich  aUuvial  banks  of  the  rivers  and  estuaries, 
constitute  the  great  agricuhoral  districts,  where  wheat  and  other 
grains  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  where  the  oak,  beeeh,  elm,  sod 
fruit  trees,  flourish  in  greatest  luxuriance.  This  agricultural  district 
is  strictly  limited  to  from  500  to  800  feet  above  the  sea  level ; 
wheat  rarely  or  never  coming  to  perfection  in  Scotland,  at  a  height 
beyond  these  limits.  Above  the  agricultural  district,  in  elevation, 
extends  that  where  the  hardier  grasses,  heath,  haael,  birch,  and 
alder  flourish,  extending  to  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Above  this,  only  alpine  plants  show  themselves,  to  the  height  of  about 
2809  feet.  Still  higher,  even  these  give  place  to  mosses  and  lichens ; 
and,  at  last,  a  height  is  reached,  where  vegetation  becomes  extinct 
altogether,  as  on  the  top  of  Bennevis,  which  nearly  reaches  the  line 
of  perpetual  congelation.  To  indicate  the  influence  of  soU  and 
climate  on  vegetation,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  wheat  is  very  spar> 
ingly  cultivated  throughout  Aberdeen  and  Banff  shires,  though  oats 
are  hixgely  raised ;  neither  is  this  grain  raised  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Grampian  range,  as  at  Ck>va,  Spittal  of  Glenshee,  Loch  Tay,  Loch 
Eamhead ;  nor  along  the  coast,  from  the  north  of  Sutherland  to  the 
north-west  of  Aigyle. 

Trees  of  any  magnitude  are  rarely  found  on  the  Western  Islands, 
or  in  Orkney  or  Shetland ;  yet  they  must  have  grown,  to  a  great  sixe, 
and  in  great  numbers,  on  many  of  the  more  exposed  localities  on  the 
mainland  of  Scotland,  in  former  periods,  as  the  renuuns  of  large 
trunks  strew  the  morasses  and  peat  mosses  of  these  districts. 

Several  wild  animals,  as  the  wolf^  the  boar,  the  elk,  and  the  beaver, 
must,  at  remote  periods,  have  been  denizens  of  Scotland,  as  their 
remains  are  not  unfrequentiy  dug  up  from  alluvial  soiL  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  has  undergone  great  improvements  within  the  last 
century.  The  lands  have  been  drained  and  cultivated,  and  many  of 
the  bare  moors  clothed  with  thriving  plantations. 
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ALTITUDE,  IN  FEET, 


MOUNTAINS   IN    SCOTLAND, 


ABOVE  THB  LEVEL  OP  THE  8EA. 


Ailfla  Graffs 
Alva  HUl 


Annan  Hill  ^ 
Argyle  Stoue  ■ 
ArCbur  Seat — 


Beinardlarioh^ 
fieinentork  «^ 
Beinima....,M»...>..»- 


Bencaim 


Binny  Crasr «.,.««»» 

Bimam  HuL..^ 

Black  Andrew  ,^ 

Black  HIU  

Blackhope   ^s., 

Blackhoase  Hiil«  , 
Blacklarg. 


Blackside  End 


No. 
Feet. 


1140 
1600 
256 
3930 
832 
1500 
1000 
688 
8600 
3170 
3889 
1010 
t980 
959 
3747 
4039 
1800 
3730 
3967 
1300 
2922 
3420 
3550 
1420 
1562 
2306 
8724 
4015 
3009 
3190 
4418 
8968 
2515 
4375 
1878 
1677 
2661 
2800 
8800 
8720 
940 
1045 
500 
1560 
1960 
18M) 
1850 
2S70 
2890 
1560 


Ayr. 

Sfirlinf. 

Daminea. 

InremeM. 

Edinburgh. 

DamfiriiM. 

Ayr. 

Perth. 

Perth. 

Argyle. 

^- 

Argyle. 

Banff. 

Aberdeen. 

Perth. 

Argyle. 

Aberdeen. 

Kirkudbright 

Perth. 

Claekmanan. 

Perth. 

Aberdeen. 

Banff. 

^t 

Perth. 

Perth. 

Stirling. 

Aberdeen. 

Perth. 

Argyle. 

luvemfcss. 

Abt-rdeen. 

Aberdeen. 

Argyle. 

Perth. 

Dombarton. 

Cromarty. 

Haddington. 

Banff. 

Linlithgow. 

P«rth. 

Selkirk. 

Edinburgh. 
,  Edinburgh. 
I  Selkirk. 
I  Dumfries. 

Ayr. 


Name 

of 

Mountwns. 


Braeriach  •«.,..«..«.«w.. 
Broadlaw  >.>.,^..>~^..^. 
Broughton  Heights 
Bumswark  UikL.*^ 

Buchael  Btive...^ 

Buck 


Bucks  tanck^ 
BurhuUion  . 
Cadon  HUl  . 
Caerketf 
Caimamount  . 
Caimeach«. 
Caimeorm 
Caimnarra 
Caimhill 


Corryhabbie. 

Corstorphlne  Hills 

Craigintarrie 

Craigkelton  HUl  ^ 

Craiglockhart 

Craigowl  ...........v.^ 

Craig  Phadric 

CreachBean  

Criblaw 


4365 

2850 
1488 

740 
2537 
2877 

990 

814 
1400 
1555 
1516 
2700 
4095 
1100 
1800 
2060 
1271 
1498 
1723 
1650 
4245 
1728 

850 
1590 
2000 
1554 
1879 
1602 
1390 
2264 
2682 
2000 
1544 
1963 
1680 

500 


470 
1210 
1450 

540 
1600 
1150 
2439 
1615 
1881 
2036 
3390 
8000 


^ottoties 
where 
liteited. 


Aberdeen. 

Peebles. 

Peeblea. 

Dnmfrifls. 

Argylew 

Aberdeen. 

Edinburgh. 

Wiglon. 

Peebles. 

Edinburgh. 

Kincardine. 

Aberdeen. 

Banff. 

Kirkudbright 

Peebles. 

Dumfries. 

Kincardine. 

LmUthgow. 

Kirkudbright 

Ayr. 

Aberdeen. 

Aberdeen. 

Edinburtrh. 

Stirling. 

Peebles. 

Edinburgh. 

Roxburgh. 

Edinburgh. 

Angus. 

Roxbnrgh. 

Roxbui^h. 

Bei-wick. 

Kincardine. 

Edinburgh. 

LinUthgow. 

Aberdeen. 

hanff. 

Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh. 

Angus. 

InvemesR. 

Berwick. 

KirkttdbiigLt 

Argyle. 

Argyle. 

Argyle. 
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Colter  FeU  

Dalmahoy  HiU  

Dickmount  Hill 

DirringtoD  Law 

Dollar  Law 

Dnndroich 


EUdon  Hills  

Errlckfltane  Brae  ^ 

SttricikPen 

FaruHUl. 

FerragOD 


FinelUHlU 

GallaHUl 

Glanies 

Qlalscfaoiren  Bein  ^ 

iSlaachean^.^ 

Goat  Fell 

GiimBcleuch 

Hare  HiU 

Hangingshaw  Law 

HarffelT 

Hartfleld  

Hell's  Cleuch 

Kelly  Law   

Kerloch  .>»«> 

King^Seat  

KinnouL. 


Loch-Town  Hill — ^ 
Lomond  (East) 
Lomond  (West) 
Lowthers 


Maiden  Paps  . 

Meagle  

MeaTfonrTonie. 


No. 

Coanties 

of 

wbere 

Feet 

■ituated.    ^ 

1700 

Lanark. 

680 

Edinburgh. 

700 

Lanark. 

1146 

Berwick. 

3840 

Peebles. 

2100 

Peebles. 

1845 

Clackmanan. 

1780 

Argylp. 

1021 

Roxburgh. 

680 

Berwick. 

1024 

Perth. 

1000 

Renfrew. 

1880 

Roxburgh. 

1118 

Dumfries. 

9200 

Selkirk. 

1484 

Aberdeen. 

2684 

Perth. 

1867 

3221 

Aberdeen. 

2600 

Aberdeen. 

1920 
2000 

Su^eriand. 

3864 

Bute. 

3200 

Peebles. 

1880 

Edinburgh. 

1780 

Selkirk. 

2628 

Dumfries. 

2816 

Peebles. 

2100 

Peebles. 

810 

Fife. 

1880 

Kincardine. 

1196 

Perth. 

700 

Perth. 

1161 

Perth. 

1420 

Edinburgh 

2600 

Banff. 

1960 

Ayr. 

980 

Ayr. 

1664 

Ayr. 

1540 

Ayr. 

1014 

Wigton. 

1304 

Dumfries. 

1760 
1010 

xr"- 

1990 

Selkirk. 

8100 

Lanark. 

1500 

Edinburgh. 

2808 

Aberdeen. 

1350 

Lanark. 

8834 

Aberdeen. 

1172 

Perth. 

1260 

Fife. 

1280 

Fife. 

8180 

Lanark. 

2000 

Caithness. 

1480 

Peebles. 

8060 

Inverness. 

Name 

of 

Moantaios. 


Mom's  Hills  

MmenwoodFeU   ^ 

Minchmoor 

Minto 

MintoHJ 

MistvLaw 

MochnunFelL 

Mountbattoch ., 

Montkeen  ^......^ 

Mormond  -,«.<^ 
Morven  . 


Mountblair 

MuirfootHiUs  

NeilstonPad  

Noath 

North  Berwick  Law 

Ochil  Hills 

Ord  of  Caithness  «^ 

Orkney  HUls 

Paps  of  Jura  

Peatlaw 

Pentland  Hills  

Pentlaw 

PeterhiU 


Pykitstane  

Queensberry  Hill « 

Rona  ^>..>.«». 

Ruberslaw^ 


Salisbury  Crags 

Scarry  Hills 

Scarsough 

Scorgiehill 

Scrape    

Scur  Choinieh 

Scur  Dhonuil 

Schehallien 

Sidlaw 


Slia*gaoil  — . 

SoutraHUl  

Spartleton  Hill  . 

Spittle  Hill  

Tennis  Hill 

Three  Brethren  ~ 
Tlnto  . 


Tippet  Knowes  . 

Traprain  Law 

Tudhope  Fell  _ 

Turleum   

Twinlaw^ 


Walston  Mount  ^ 

Wardlaw  

Wardlaw  . 

Wester  Law  ^ 


Winhead  Fell 

Windlestrae  Law  . 
Wisp  Hill 


No. 
of 
Feet. 


1480 
2000 
18n 
649 
888 
1240 
1020 
8466 
8184 
810 
2951 
2476 
1850 
830 
1880 
940 
3430 
1260 
1200 
2476 
1567 
1850 
1964 
1996 
2100 
3289 
8844 
1419 
650 
1876 
8412 
8626 
2560 
2864 
2780 
8664 
1406 
2228 
1716 
1616 
1860 
1846 
1978 
2850 
1828 
800 
1880 
1400 
1260 
1660 
1900 
836 
1000 
3000 
3296 
940 


Roxburrii. 

Roxbur^. 

SeUdrk. 

Roxbnrg-b. 

Roxburgh. 

Renfrew. 

Wigton. 

Kincardine. 

Aberdeen. 

Aberdeen. 

Aberdeen. 

An^ns. 

Edinburgh. 

Renfi?ew. 

Banfi^ 

Haddington. 

Fife&Perth. 

Caithneas. 

Orkney. 

Argyle. 

Edinbui^. 

Selkirk. 

Aberdeen. 

Peebles. 

Dumfries. 

Orkney. 

Roxburgh. 

Edinbur^ 

Caithness. 

In-remess. 

Inyemess. 

Peebles. 

Argyle. 

Argyle. 

Per&. 

Angus. 

Argyle. 

Berwick. 

Haddington. 

Edinburgh. 

DumfHes. 

Selkirk. 

Lanark. 

Berwick. 

Haddi^on 

Roxbmvn. 

Perth. 

Berwick. 

Lanark. 

Selkirk. 

Dumfries. 

Lanark. 

Roxburgh. 

Selkirk 

DnmfKes. 
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Abbbt  Craig 65,364 

A  bbotsford,  Mansion  of. 278 

Aberbrothwick,  tee  Arbroath  ...374 

Aberdeen,  City  of  378 

Abercairney  Mansion 89 

Abercom  Kirk 361 

Aberdour,  Town  of. 361 

Aberfeldy,  ViUage  of. 97 

Aberfoyle,  Pass  of 80 

Abergeldy  Castle    343 

Abernethy 116,370 

Aberuchill  Castle    86 

Aboyne  Castle 341 

Acharn,  Fall  of 92 

Achlyne  Mansion   90 

Addiston  House 184 

Administration  of  Justice 8 

Agricola,  Wall  of  64 

Agriculture   4 

AUsaCrag    324,404 

Airds  ^ 395 

Airth  Castle  and  Village 363 

Airthrey  House  65 

Airthrey  Wells 3, 65 

Aldborough,  Town  of    412 

Alderston  House 307 

Aldie  Castle 126 

Alexandria,  Village  of 145 

Alford,  Village  of 353 

Allan,  Bridge  of 66 

Alloa  Town  and  Tower 363 

AUowav  Kirk 321 

Almondell  House    183 

Almond  Castle,  Ruins  of 49 

Almond  River 361 

Alnmonth  408 

Alnwick 408 

Altdhulochan,  Glen  of  the    347 

AltdmieGlen  350 

Altrive  Cottage    267 

Amislield  Castle  269 

Amisfield  House 306 

Amulree  Inn 89 

Ancrum  Moor 283,  289 

Ancrum  House    289 

Anderston,  Village  of. 138 


Page 

Annan,  Town  of 272 

Anstruther,  West  and  East 368 

Appiu  House    .395 

Arbroath  Town  and  Abbey 374 

Ardavasar,  Ferry  of  254 

Ardchin-crochan 73 

ArdchuUery  House 83 

Arden  House  and  Pass 146 

Ardentinny   161 

Ardgarton  House    155 

Ardgour  House 395 

Ardgdwan  House    386 

Ardm 387 

Ardincaple  House  160 

Ardlncaple  Point 394 

Ardkinglass 166,389 

Ardlamont     388 

Ardmore 161 

Ardmucknish   395 

Ardnacross    402 

Ardoch  and  Roman  Camp   64 

Ardrissaig  Village 388 

Ardrossan 317 

Ardsheal  House  395 

Ardtomish  Castle     241 

Ardvoirlich  House 84 

Arisaig  House 254 

Arkeg,  Bay  of 396 

Armadale  Mansion 254 

Aros  Village  and  Inn 242 

Arran,  Island  of  ...317, 324, 325, 399 

Arroquhar  Inn 155 

Arthur's  Oven 42,  53 

Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury 

Crags 23 

Ashiesteel,  House  of 263 

Athelstaneford,  Village  of  305 

Atholl  House    191 

Auchencaim,  Village  of. 334 

Auchindinny  House  269 

Auchindryne  Clachan   344 

Auchinwulan  387 

Auchmithie  374 

Auchnacraig  Village 241 

Auchtergaven,  VilUge  of 106 

Aviemore  349 
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Aviemore  Inn 199,  351 

AvonRiyer  172 

Ayr 3?Q,322 

Ayton  Hall  295 

Ayton  House  and  Village 300 

B. 

Badenocb  3 

Balcaxy,  Mansion  of  334 

Balcomie    369 

Balen-ri  235 

Balgowan  House 89 

,BaI(ro^wnie,  Bridge  of 381 

Balbhulish  VUlage  and  Inn, 229,395 

Ballanach,  Village  of 391 

Ballater,  Pass  of 342 

Ballater  Village  and  House 341 

Ballechin  House  96 

Ballendean 353 

Ballengeich   60 

BallocH  79 

Balloch  Bowie,  Forest  of 344 

Balloch  Ferry  and  Castle 145 

Balmacaen  Villa 219 

Balmaolellan,  Village  of. 327 

Balmanno  Castle 120 

Balmoral  CasUe  343 

Balnaffuard  Inn  96 

Balnahua,  Island  of. 392 

Balpbelrish,  Ringing-stone  of, 

in  Mull   243 

Balqubidder 84 
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Inverleithen,  Account  of 262 

Inverlochv  Castle  224, 396 

InvermarK,  Castle  of 342 

Invermay  Village  and  House  ...119 

Invermorriston     220 

Invemeil 388 

Inverness  201, 383 

Inverness,  Environs  of,  and  Ex- 
cursions from    208 

Inveroran  230 

Inversnaid  Fort 82, 154 

Invernglas 148 

Inverury  Town  and  Castle  356 

lona   or   IcoImkiU,    Island    of, 

with  its  Antiquities    249 

Ipswich,  Town  of   412 

Ironstone    5 

Irvine,  Town  of  318, 319 

Islay,  Island  of. 392 

Isle  of  Dogs  414 

Jardine  Hall .'. 271 

Jedburgh  Town  and  Abbey 290 

Jedburgh,  Castle  Hill  of  290 

Jerviswood    182 

Jock's  Lodge 310 

Jones,  Paul,  Account  of. 331 

Johnshaven  376 

Johnstone,  Castle  of  313 

Johnstone,  Village  of 313 

Jura,  Island  of 391 
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Kailzie  Honse  262 

ELaim  of  Mathers 376 

Karnes  Castle   387 

Katerline,  Harbonr  of  376 

Keir,  Mansion  of 66 

Keithock    354 

Keith,  Town  of    357 

Kelso  291 

Kelso  Abbey,  and  Scenery  in  the 

Vicinity  of. 292 

Kelvin  River    136 

Kemp's  Castle  64 

Kenmore  Village  and  Inn 94 

Kenmure  Castle  337 

Kennel  House  362 

Kenneswood  Village 122 

Kennet  House 363 

Kerrera,  Island  of 239,  394 

Kerrera,  Sound  of  394 

Kiel's  Ferry 391 

Kilbarchan,  Village  of 314 

Kilbimie  Loch 315 

Kilbimie  Church 316 

Kilbimie  House  316 

Kilbimie  Village 315 

Kilbrannan,  Sound  of. 401 

Kilchum  Castle  232 

Kadonan  Castle  401 

Kildrammy  Castle 358 

Kilfinan  Church  388 

Kilgraston  House    120 

Killeam  Village  .' 149 

Killiecrankie,Pass  of. 192 

Killin  Village  and  Inn  91 

Kilmadock  Church 67 

Kilmorack,  Falls  of. 207 

Kilmory 388 

Kihnun  161, 386 

Kilpatrick  Village  140 

Kilrenny 368 

Kilwinning  317,  318 

Kincardine    363 

Kincardine  Moss     79 

Kincardine  O'Neil 340 

Kinfauns  Castle  115 

King's  House  Inn    230 

Kingerloch 395 

Kinghom  366 

King's  Meadow    262 

King's  Pass  (Punkeld;  104 

King's  Seat  (Dunkeld)  104 

Kingussie  Village   198 

Kiniell  Castle 3t0 

Kidoch  Rannoch.  Village  of  ...190 
Kinnaird  House  (Perthshire)  ...  99 

Kinnaird  Head 382 

Kinneff  Church    376 

KinnoulHill 118 


Kinrara  198 

Kinross  120 

Kinross  House 120 

Kinross.Excursion  fix>m  to  Cal- 
dron Linn 122 

Kintore,  Town  of  ' 356 

Kippendavie 64 

Kippenross  House   63 

Kippen  Village 62 

Kirkaldy    366 

Kirkbean,  Village  of 331 

Kirkcudbright,  Stewartry  of  ...329 

Kirkcudbright,  Town  of  336 

Kirkliston  Village  46 

Kirknewton  183 

Kirktown  of  Balquhidder 83 

Kirkwall    384 

Knock,  Castle  of 342 

Knockfarrel  209 

Kylehaken  Village 255 

Kyles  of  Bute  387 

L. 

Lagg,  Villaee  of 391 

Laggan  Kirk 197 

Laggan  Ulva 244 

Lake  of  Menteith 80 

Lakes  of  Scotland  3 

Lamberton    300 

Lamlash  Village 400 

Lament  House 388 

Lanark   175 

Landguard  Fort  412 

Langholm  276 

Langholm  Lodee 276 

Langside,  Field  of 167 

Larbert  Church  and  Village    ...  54 

Larbert  House 54 

Largo  House  and  Village 367 

Largo  Law  and  Den 367 

Largs  Village   386 

Larig,  Cascades  of  the   350 

Latitude  of  Scotland  1 

Laughton  House 295 

Laurencekirk   353 

Lauriston  Castle 128, 361 

Lawers  House  ^ 87 

Lead    6 

Leadhills    2 

Lee  House  and  Penny   180 

Lees  House   .296 

Leichtown  House   79 

Leith  21 

Lennoxlove    .307 

Leny  House  82 

Leny,  Pass  of   83 

Lerwick.,... 384 

Lessuden  Village  and  House  ...288 

Letham  House 307 

Letter  Finlay  Inn  221 
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Leuchars,  Village  of .372 

Leven .367 

Levenside 145 

Leven  Temple  and  Castle 385 

Leven  Vale   141 

Libberton  Chnpcb   268 

Liddesdale    276 

Lilliaxd's  Edge 289 

Lime    4,5 

Limekilns,  Village  of 362 

Lindisfame   407 

Lincluden  Abbey    270 

Linlithgow  Town  and  Palace ...  46 

Lismore,  Island  of 240, 394 

Litdedean  Tower    288 

Loak,  Mill  of    - 106 

Loch  Aohray 72 

Loch  Aline    241 

Loch^an-Eilan 198,351 

Lochar  Moss 271 

LochArd  81 

Loch  Ard,  Upper    81 

Loch  Arkeg  396 

Loch  Arklet 82 

Loch  Au-nan-Corp 83 

Loch  Avon,  &c.,  from  Castle- 
town     347 

Loch  Awe  and  its  Islands   231 

Loch  Aylort, , 254 

LochBulg 352 

Lochbnv,  Story  of  Maclean  of... 243 

Loch  Chon... 82 

Loch  Craignish    392 

Loch  Crinan .391 

Loch  Docbart  3, 152 

Loch  DvLhh    159 

Loch  Earn 84 

Locheam-head  Inn 84 

Locheam-bead  to  Perth    85 

LochEchUty 211 

Loch  Eck  161,386 

Loch  EU    214, 396 

Lochend  House   .304 

Loch  Ericht 190 

Loch  Etive,  Scenery  of. 234, 395 

Loch  Feochan  394 

Loch  Fine 156, 386, 388 

Loch  Gilp 386 

Lochgair  House  388 

Lochgilphead   388 

Loch  Goyle   160 

Loch  Holy    161, 385 

Loch  Inch 198 

Loch  Katrine,  Scenery  of 75 

Loch  Killespart   403 

Loch  Kinord 341 

LochLaggan .228 

Loch  Lee   342 

Loch  Leven  (Kinross-shire) 121 
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Loch  Leven  Castle 121 

Loch  Leven  (Invemess-shire)  ...229 

Loch  Linnhe 229 

Loch  Lochy  214 

Loch  Lomond,  Scenery  of. 146 

Loch  Long 155, 385 

Loch  Lowes 267 

Loch  Lows    104 

Loch  Lubnaig 83 

Lochmaben    271 

Loch  Marlie 104 

LochMeikly 218 

LochMelfort 392 

LochMethven 113 

Loch  Morlich    196 

Loch  Moy  .200 

Loch-na-Gar 341 

Loch-na-Keal    242 

Loch  Naver  .359 

Loch  Ness 213, 397 

Loch  of  Cluny 104 

LochOich 213,397 

Loch  Rannooh 189 

Loch  Ransa  399 

Loch  Ridon  387 

Loch  Skene   268 

Loch  Skene,  Aberdeenshire .353 

Loch  Slapin  254 

LochStraven 387 

Loch  Swin 403 

Loch  Tarbert,  East .388 

Loch  Tarbert,  West  403 

Loch  Tay,  and  Island  of. 93 

Loch  Tilt  195,349 

Loch  Tummel  189 

Loch  Vennachar 70 

Loch  Voil  84 

Lochwinnoch   — ....314315 

Lochy,  Waters  of  .3,396 

Lockerby  .271 

Logan  House  and  Water 4! 

Logierait  Village 186 

London  415 

LongNiddry .307 

Longitude  of  Scotland  1 

Lon^idge  House 296 

Lossiemouth .383 

I  Low  Bridge 221 

1  Lowestoffe,  Town  of 412 

'  Lowthers,  Hill  of 2 

j  Lude,  Mansion  of. 188 

Luffiiess  House 405 

j.Luing^  Island  of  393 

;  Lumphanan,  Church  of .341 

LunanBay .375 

Luncar^jr,  Road  to  114 

Lunga.  Island  of  ..; .392 

Luss,  Village  and  Inn  of  148 

Lynedoch  Cottage  114 
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Macduff's  Castle 3^ 

Macduff's  Cave 367 

Macduff  VUlage  382 

Makerstonn  288 

Manuel  Abbey 49 

Manufactures    6 

Maoldhu 388 

Mar  Forest  and  Lodge  345 

Marble    5 

Marjory's  Cross,  Queen 312 

Maryburgh  Village 222 

Mauldslie  Castle 173 

Maxton  Kirk  and  Manse  288 

May,  Isle  of  368 

Maybole,  Castle  of 325 

MeaJfourvonie  Mountain  ...219,  397 

Meams,  the  376 

Meigle 355 

MeUerstain    296 

Melrose  Abbey , 281 

Melrose,  Old 286 

Melville  Castle 34 

Menteith,  Lake  of  79 

Menteith,  Port  of. 80 

Merchiston  Castle 25,  40 

Mertoun  House    288 

Methven  Toi^^  and  Castle  113 

MetWen  Castle    114 

Methil,  ViUage  of  367 

Mid-Calder    183 

Millbum  House   173 

Millerston,  VUlage  of. 312 

Miiliken  House    313 

Milnathort,  Village  of   120 

Milne-Graden  296 

Milntown  Cascade  71 

Milton  House   174 

Miltown  Village 376 

Minard  House 389 

Minerals 4 

Mineral  Springs  3 

Minto  Castle  and  Crags 277 

Moat  of  Urr  ..., .333 

Moffat 3,269 

Monaltrie,  Hamlet  of. 343 

Moncreifte  Hill 117 

Monedie,  Village  of. 114 

Moness,  Falls  of  97 

Monkcastle,  Mansion  of 316 

Monkton  Routing  Well  309 

Monkton  Village  320 

Mons  Alexander .' 189 

Mons  Hill 27 

Mons  Meg 11 

Montrose    375 

Monzie  Castle  88 

Momingside  Village  40 

Morpeth 406 

Morton  Hall 259 
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Morven  Hill 352 

Moss  Tower 291 

Moss^aul  Inn    276 

Moulin  Castle,  note 187 

Moulineam  Inn    186 

Mount  Benger  266 

Mount  Budo 369 

Mount  Charles,  Mansion  of 324 

Mount  Pleasant    298 

Mount  Stuart  House  386 

Mount  Teviot  i.289 

Moy  Hall  200 

Muckersy,  Linn  of 119 

Mull  of  Cantyre 402 

Mull,  Island  of 242 

Mull,  Sound  of 240 

Murthly  Castle 106 

Musselburgh 309 

H, 

Nairn,  'Town  of  ..! 357,  383 

Netherby  Hall 275 

Newark  Castle 266 

Newbattle  Abbey  35 

Ne^oastle-upou-Tyne    409 

New  Hailes  310 

New.  House  of 352 

Newhall,    Scenery    of    Gentle 

Shepherd   41 

Newhall's  Inn  27 

Newhaven  Village 44 

New,  Inn  of,  or  Colquhinny 362 

New  Lanark  Village 178 

NewlawHill 336 

Newliston  Village  45 

Newmills  Village    362 

Newstead  Village   286 

Newton  Don  Mansion   294 

Newton  Stewart 337 

Nekton  Village  104,320 

NiddryCasUe  45 

Nidpath  Castle 261 

Nigg,  Bay  of. .378 

Nineware  House 304 

Nith  River 269 

Norham  Castle,  Account  of 296 

Norman  Dykes 340 

North  Berwick    305, 406 

North  Berwick  Law 305 

Northfleet,  Village  of. 414 

Norton  House  310 

Norwich,  City  of 411 

Nutwood,  Mansion  of. 334 

0. 

Oakfield  Mansion    388, 390 

Oakwood  Tower 266 

Oban,  Village  of,  the  best  Sta* 
tion  for  Excursions  to  Mull, 

Staffa,  lona,  &c 237,  394 

Ochil  Hills 2,  50 
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Ochtertyre,  Stirlinffshire  79 

Ochtertyre,  Perthshire  88 

Orchardton,  Mansion  of. 334 

Ord  House 298 

Ordfordness  412 

Orkney  Islands 384 

Oronsay,  Island  of  393 

Ossian^s  Cave    103 

Ossian'sHall 102 

Otter  Ferry  388 

Otter  Ferry  and  House 386 

Oxenford  Castle  37 

P. 

Paisley   312 

Paisley  Abbey 164 

Palnackie,  Village  of 333 

Pannanich  Wells 341 

Parliament  House  of  Edinburgh  16 

Parson's  Green 310 

Partick  Village 138 

Pass  of  Cattle 78 

Passof  Leny 83 

Pathhead  Village 366 

PatnaHill 325 

Paxton  House  297 

Peaths  or  Pease  Bridge 301 

Peebles  260 

Penicuik  House    42,  259 

Penicuik  Village  42,  259 

Pentland  Hills,  Excursion  to  ...  40 

Perth  107 

Perth,  Excursions  from,  and  the 
Scenery  in  Neighbourhood  ...  1 10 

Peterhead  382 

Pettycur,  Ferry  of  .365 

Phalaiar,  note  196 

Philiphaugh  264 

Pincross  Castle 386 

Pinkie  House    310 

Pinnaclehill ,  View  from    294 

Pitcaithly  Wells 3,  117 

PiUochrie  Village   187 

Pitmain 197 

Pitreavie  House  125 

Pittenweem  368 

Plada,  Island  of  401 

Political  Divisions  6 

Polmaise 364 

Poplar,  Village  of   414 

Population 9 

Port  Appin  Village 395 

Port  Bannatyne  Bay  and  Vil- 
lage  387 

Port  Edgar  28,361 

Port  Glasgow  and  Newark  164 

Portincaple.  Ferry  at 159 

Portnacroisn  Village  395 

Portnahaven,  Village  of. 398 

Portobello  Village  310 
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Port  Sonachan 256 

Portsoy  .382 

Preston  Church  and  Village    ...305 

Prestonfield  House 24 

Preston  Grange    308 

Prestonhall  Mansion  37 

Preston  Tower 30B 

Prestwick .320 

Purfleet 414 

Queensferry,  South 27,  127,361 

Queensferry,  North 28,  127,361 

B. 

Rain,  Fall  of 4 

Raith  House 366 

Rannoch,  District  of  189 

Ransa,  Castle  of  399 

Ravelstone  House  27 

Ravenscraig  Castle,  note   3fl6 

Ravenswood 285 

Redcastle  375 

Redhead  Promontory 369, 375 

Rednock  House    79 

Regalia  of  Scotland 11 

Register  House,  Edinburgh 12 

Renfield  House 139 

Renfrew,  Burgh  of 139 

Ronton  Inn 301 

Renton  Village 145 

Restalrig  Church 26 

Restalrig  Village 310 

Reston  Village 300 

Revenue  of  Scotland  6 

Riccarton  House 184 

Rivers  of  Scotland  2 

Rob  Roy's  Cave  154 

Robin  Hood  Vilhwe  410 

Roderick  Dhu's  Me  78 

Roman  Wall 54 

Roseneath  House    160,  385 

Rosetta  House 260 

Roslin  Castle  and  Chapel,  Ex- 
cursion to  30 

Roslin,  Scenery  in  Vicinity. of...  32 

Rossdoe  Mansion 147 

Rossie  Castle 375 

Rossie  Priory    353 

RosyUi  Castle    29,361 

Rothes,  Village  of  3 

Rothesay  Town  and  Castle  387 

Rothiemurchus 350 

Rothiemurchus  to  Braemar  199 

Rowardennan  Inn 143,  148 

Roxburgh  Castle 298 

Royston  Castle 360 

Rozelle,  Seat  of 328 

Rullion  Green  41 

Rumbling    Bridge    (over    the 
Braan) 108 
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Rumbline    Bridge    (over    the 

Devon). 123 

Rambling    Bridge     to     North 

Queenaferry  126 

Rutherford,  Samael,  Monnment 

to  : 337 

Rutherglen 166 

Ruthven  Barracks  198 

Ruihven  Castie    113 

8. 

Saddle  House   402 

Salmon    5 

Saltcoats 317 

Saltfleet 411 

Sanda  Island 403 

Sauchiebum  Village  56 

Scarba,  Island  of .392 

Scarborough 410 

Schehallien    189 

Scone  Palace    105,  112 

Scotland,  Description  of. 1,  9 

Seafield  Castle 366 

Seafield  House 383 

Seahouses  Village   408 

Seil,  Island  of  392 

Selkirk    263 

Selkirk,  Detour  from,  up  the 
Yarrow,  Banks  of  the  Ettrick, 
and  to  Carlisle  by  Moffat  and 

Dumfries    264 

Seton  House 307 

Shean  Ferry 235 

Sheerness 413 

Sheriffmuir,  or  Muir  of  Dun- 
blane   64 

Shields,  North  and  South 409 

Shuna 392 

Sidlaw  Hills 2 

Skate  Island 388 

Skian'iuir 82 

Skipness  Point  and  Castle 401 

Skye,  Island  of 254 

Skye,  Spar  Cave  in 255 

Slanes  Castle t. 382 

Slateford  Aqueduct 40 

Slates.  Village  of 313 

Smailholra  Tower   288 

Smeaton  House    305 

Solway  Moss 272 

Southend,  Village  of 413 

Sonthwald  or  Solebay   412 

Spey,  the  River  2,  3 

Spot  House    304 

Springfield  Village 272 

Springwood  Park 291 

Sprouston  Village    295 

St.  Abb's  Head 406 

St.  Andrew's 369 

St.  Andrew's  Bay   369 
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St.  Anthony's  Chapel 22 

St.  Bernard's  Well 3, 14, 26 

StBoswell's  Village 288 

St.  Boswell's,  Route  by  Jedburgh 

to  Kelso  289 

St.  Catherine's  House 259 

St.  Catherine's  Ferry 161,  389 

St.  Clement's  Wells    308 

St.  Cormack's  Isles 403 

St.  Cyrus    376 

St.  Fillan's  Church  and  Pool   ...153 

St.  Fillan's  Village 86 

St.  Germain's    307 

St.  Giles' Church 11,  12,  18 

St.  Machar,  Cathedral  of 380 

St.  Margaret's  Well   26 

St.  Margaret's  Hope  361 

St.  Margaret's  Stone 125 

St.  Mary's  Loch  and  Chapel    ...267 

St.  Monance,  Burgh  of 368 

St.  Ninian's  Village 56 

St.  Serfs  Island  121 

Staffa,  Island  of   245 

Staple  Islets  407 

Statistics  of  Scotland 1 

Steel's  Hospital    307 

Stevenston  House    305 

Stevenston,  Village  of   317 

Stirling  67 

Stirling  Castle 57 

Stirling  to  Drymen 62 

Stirling  to  Perth,  by  Dalraich 

Bridge 64 

Stirling  to  the  Trosachs  and  In- 

versnaid,  by  Aberfoyle 79 

Stitchel  294 

Stockton,  Town  of 406 

Stonebyres,  Fall  of .; ...176 

Stonehaven 377 

Stow  Village 284 

StrachurPark  389 

Strachur  Village 386 

Strathaird,  District  of   265 

Strathaven 369 

Strathbogie     353 

Strathdon  352 

Strathdon  Church   362 

.  Stratheam 86 

Strathfillan 152 

Strathire 83 

Stratbkinnes 371 

Strathmore 2,  366,  369 

Strathpeffer  209 

Strathspey ,  3 

Strath  Tay 3,  97 

Strickathrow 354 

Strontian,  Lead  Mines  of 396 

Sunderland  Hall 263 

Sunderland,  Town  of 409 
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Sweetheart  Abbey 270,  330 

Symfield  House    304 

Tain 358 

Tannadice  House 354 

Tantallon  OasUe 303,  406 

Tarbetlnn 152 

Tarbet,  Excursion  from 152 

Tarbei,    Tyndmm    by    Loch 

Doehart  to 158 

Tarbert,  East   388 

Tarnaway  Castle 357 

Tay,  the  River 2, 3, 372 

Taymonth  Castle 94 

Taynoilt  Inn 230 

Temperature 4 

Tentsmnir  Point 372 

Thames  River  413 

Thirlstane  Castle 265 

ThomhiUrStirlingshire)  79 

Thomhill  Dmnfries-shire)    271 

Threeplandhill  House    302 

Threld  Village 258 

Thurso    358 

Thurso,  East 359 

Tilbury  Fort 414 

Tillichewn  CasUe     145 

Tillmouth  296 

Tilwhilly  Castle  340 

Tinwald  Village 269 

Tobermory  Village 242 

Tor  Castle 225,  396 

Tor  Echilty  210 

Torphichen  Village 49 

Torr.  Mill  of 79 

Torne,  Castle  of,  &c .352 

Torrisdale  Castle 402 

Torry  House 362 

Torrybum  Villi^yfe 362 

Torsonce 284 

Torwood 53 

Torwoodlee  284 

To'ward  Castle ^, 386 

Toward  Point  386 

Tranent  Village  307 

Traprain  Law  305 

Traquhair  House 263 

Troon,  Village^of. 319,320 

Trosachs 73 

Tulliallan  Castle 363 

Tullich  Church 341 

Tullimet  House   186 

Tullybody  House .364 

Tnmmel  and  Rannoch   189 

Tnmmel,  Fall  of  the  188 


Tumberry  Castle    

Tnshielaw 

Tweed,  the  River    

Tweedmuir   

Tweedside' House   

Twizel  Castle   .;. 

Tyndrum  Village  and  Inn 

Tynemouth   

Tyne  Vale &>  ^^ 

Tynningham  House   .... 

ir. 

Uddingion  Village 

Ulva,  Island  of. ^^    ^ 

Union  Chain  Bridge  across  i 

Tweed 

Universities  

Upper  Hailes    

Usan,  Village  of 

Urquhart  Cfasile 

Valleyfield  House   ^B     ^ 

Victoria  Hall   ^H 

W.  ^^B    K 

Wadhaven,  Village  of  .        ^^ 

Wallace's  Cave   

Wallace's  Oak ^^    ^ 

Wallyford  Village ^H    3 

Wark  Castle 

Warkworth  ^^m    g 

Watering  Places ..^^1    I 

Wells,  Town  of  

Wemyds  Castle    

Wemyss,  Easter 

Wemyss,  Wester 

Wester  Langlee  

Whistlebury  Castle    .... 
Whitby  Town  and  Abbey   ..1 

Wick :. --■ 

Widdrington  Castle  ... 

Wilsontown  Iron-Foundry 

Winchburgh  Village 

Winterfield  House 

Wishaw  Castle 

Woodbank 

Woodbridge,  Town  of  

Woodens    , 

Woodhouselee  41 

Woolwich 

Y. 

Yair  House 

Yarmouth 

Yarrow  Church  

Yarrow  Vale    

Yarrowford  Village  .... 
Yester  Castle   
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WILLIAM  KENNEDY. 

LATE   OF   THE 

VICTORIA     HOTEL,     BROUGHTY     FERRY, 

Begs  most  respectfully  to  intimate,  that  he  has  taken  a 
Lease  of  the  above  well  known  and  extensive  Establishment, 
so  successfully  conducted  by  his  respected  predecessor, 
Mr.  Ferguson,  for  nearly  Forty  Years. 

The  Hotel  has  been  recently  Papered  and  Painted,  and 
other  extensive  alterations  and  improvements  being  now 
completed,  W.  K.  has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Com- 
mercial Gentlemen,  Tourists,  Families,  &c.,  who  may  favour 
him  with  their  support,  will  find  this  Hotel  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  in  Town.  Attached  to  the  Hotel  is  a  com- 
modious Coffee-Room,  where  Dinners,  Suppers,  &c,,  are 
supplied  at  Moderate  Charges.  Ample  accommodation  for 
lMnn«r  FartlM,  M««tin8s,  4ke. 
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